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PREFACE OF THE EDITORS. 



Robert Nares, the author of the following Glossary, was during his whole 
I life an active man of letters, though the great mass of his labours have not left 
any very permanent mark on the literature of his day. He was born at York 
I on the 9th of June, 1753, and was the son of Dr. James Nares, the celebrated 
composer and teacher of music, and organist to George II and George III. The 
Doctor's brother, and the uncle of Robert Nares, was sir George Nares, who sat 
daring fifteen years on the bench of Common Pleas. Robert Nares received his 
i first education in Westminster School, where, in 1767, at the early age of 
[ fourteen, he was at the head of his election as king's scholar. In 1771, he was 
elected to a studentship of Christ Church, Oxford, where he took his bachelor^s 
degree in 1775, and his master's degree in 1778, and entered holy orders. From 
1779 to 1783, he held the situation of tutor to the two Wynns (sir Watkin and 
Charles Williams), residing with them at Wynnstay, and during the season in 
London. During this period he wrote prologues, epilogues, and light pieces, 
for the private dramatic f^tes at Wynnstay, as well as a co|isiderable number of 
essays on various subjects for periodicals. In 1782, Christ Church presented 
him with the small living of Easton Mawdit in Northamptonshire, and soon 
afterwards he received that of Doddington from the lord Chancellor. In 1784, 
Nares published his first philological work, the ' Elements of Orthoepy.' The 
same year he married Elizabeth Bayley, the youngest daughter of Thomas 
Bayley, of Chelmsford, who died in child-bed in 1785. He resumed his con- 
nection with the Wynns from 1786 to 1788, while his pupils were at Westmin- 
ster School, and he acted as assistant-preacher at Berkeley Chapel. In 1 787« 
he was appointed chaplain to the duke of York, and in the year following he 
was chosen assistant-preacher to the Honorable Society of Lincoln's Inn, a post 
which he held during fifteen years. He had now become the centre of a large 
circle of friends and acquaintances, by whom he was respected not only as a 
gentleman and scholar but as a sound divine and sincere Christian, and to 
whom he was endeared by many social qualities ; and he produced a considerable 
number of political as well as other essays and pamphlets. This literary activity 
led, in 1793, to his starting that well-known periodical, the ' British Critic,' in 
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coDJunction with Beloe. Nares conducted tliis journal until its forty-second 
Yolume, when he resigned it. He was ahout this time appointed assistant- 
librarian in the British Museum, and was subsequently librarian of the manu- 
script department in that institution during twelve years, in which capacity he 
edited the third Tolume of the 'Harleian Catalogue.' In 1/94, Nares lost his 
second wife, a Miss Fleetwood, of London, who also died after the birth of a 
son, who lived only a few weeks. In 1 796, lord Loughborough gave him the 
living of Dalby in Leicestershire, and in 1 798 that of Sharnford ; and bishop 
Cornwallis made him a canon residentiary of Litchfield. Bishop Porteus gave 
him the small prebend of Islington in St. Paurs; and^ in 1800, the bishop of 
Litchfield made him archdeacon of Stafibrd, with which his ecclesiastical pre- 
ferments end. In this year (1800), Nares married the daughter of the Rev. Dr. 
Smyth, head master of Westminster School, who survived him. In 1805 he 
resigned his vicarage of Easton Mawdit, and also his situation in the British 
Museum, and went to reside at the yicarage at Reading, where he lived till 1818. 
In this year, his desire for a more free enjoyment of London society led him to ex- 
change to AllhallowB, London Wall, the duties of which he continued to discharge 
until within about a month of his death, with an absence usually of two months in 
the year at Litchfield. In 1822, Nares published his 'Glossary; or Collection of 
Words, Phrases, Names, and Allusions to Customs, Proverbs, &c., which have 
been thought to require illustration, in the Works of English Authors, particularly 
Shakespeare, and his Contemporaries.' This was his last and his most important 
work, though he still continued to mix actively in literary society, where he pleased 
by bis agreeable and unassuming manners. He was one of the founders of the 
Royal Society of Literature, and one of its earlier presidents, and he contributed 
to its transactions. Robert Nares died on the 23d of March, 1829, at the age of 
seventy-five. 

It is to his ' Glossary ' that Nares owes chiefly his literary fame. An expe- 
rience of thirty-six years, during which the class of studies to which it especially 
belongs has made great advance, has established its reputation as the best and 
most useful work we possess for explaining and illustrating the obsolete language 
and the customs and manners of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and it 
is quite indispensable to the readers of the literature of the Elizabethan period. 
It is a necessary companion to the dramatic writers. The numerous criticisms 
on the difficulties of the text of Shakespeare, scattered throughout this work, are 
characterised by a degree of soberness and good sense, as well as by a profound 
knowledge of the literature of his age, which are by no means common among 
the commentators on the great bard. In spite of these recommendations, Nares's 
Glossary has hitherto only passed through one edition in this country. It was 
published in an inconvenient form, a large quarto volume, and had become 
sufiiciently rare and expensive to place it beyond the reach of a large proportion 
of those who now take an interest in the literature of the period which it 
illustrates and require it as a book of reference. It was, therefore, to supply 
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an absolute want, that the present edition was undertaken. The field in which 
Nares laboured, though wide in his time, has been considerably enlarged since, 
and there are few students in the literature of the Elizabethan period who, in 
using his work, have not been able to add to it words and phrases which had 
not fallen under his notice, or new and valuable examples illustrative of those 
which he had given. The editors had made a large coUection of such additions, 
and with this advantage it was thought desirable to give something more than a 
bare reprint. It is evident that a work like this can never be complete ; but it 
is believed that by these additions Nares's Glossary may be made somewhat 
more so, and at all events it cannot but be rendered more useful. The 
additional words and examples are distinguished from those in the original text 
by a t prefixed to them. The principle followed in the selection of these 
additions has been to give words and phrases from books popular at the time 
when they were published, which have become now very rare, tending to dear 
up difficulties in writers of that age who are more generally known or who are 
better deserving of general attention. From these illustrations, some worda 
and phrases only partially understood before, will now receive new light ; while 
others are given because they are rare and curious, and may explain difficult 
passages in authors of this period which have not yet been brought into discus- 
sion. It is for this reason that some new words, the meaning of which could 
only be given by conjecture, have been left with no other explanation than that 
famished by the passages in which they occur ; future researches may fix their 
meaning more exactly. To these additions, and to a correct reprint of Nares, 
the editors have almost limited themselves. The errors of his book are com- 
paratively so few, and of so little importance, that it has been thought advisable 
to interfere as little as possible with his text. A few necessary corrections only, 
with some slight modifications of what he has written, have been added within 
brackets [ ]» to keep them distinct from the rest. It remains only to add that 
a few additional words have been contributed by friends ; and among these the 
editors cannot but acknowledge their obligations to the Rev. Richard Hooper, 
to whom the public owes so excellent an edition of Chapman's Homer. 
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The compilation of a dictionary has not been improperly compared to the 
labours of the anvil or the mine ; an allusion which Johnson might feelingly 
recollect, at the close of his mighty work. Even his worthy editor, Todd, 
must have had much of laborious hammering and digging, before he could 
send forth his augmented and improved edition. The present Glossary, 
however, has occasioned no such toil. Its materials were sought and collected 
entirely for amusement; and the task has been continued and completed, 
80 far as it can be called complete, exactly in the same manner: with 
perseverance, indeed, through a long series of years, but uniformly at leisure 
hours, and only in the intervals of more important occupations. It was not 
till the press had commenced its operations, that any serious labour was 
bestowed upon it; then, indeed, in revision, correction, and the supplying of 
palpable deficiencies, it became a task, of which the author is glad at length to 
have seen the end. 

The common reflection, that our admirable Shakespeare is almost over- 
whelmed by his commentators, and that the notes, however necessary, too often 
recal us from the text, first suggested this undertaking ; the primary object of 
which was, to enable every reader to enjoy the unencumbered productions 
of the poet. The specimen of a glossary subjoined to Richard Warner's Letter 
to Garrick (1768) still further encouraged the attempt; in the prosecution of 
which, it soon appeared desirable to extend the illustration to all the best 
authors of that age. Attention being thus fixed upon a given period in the 
progress of our language, it could not fail to happen that many useful illustra- 
tions of its history must be developed in the search. 

Early attached to the study of our native language, and, consequently, 
an admirer of those authors by whom its powers were first displayed and best 
exemplified, I proved that disposition so long ago as in the year 1784, when I 
published a book, called, 'Elements of Orthoepy.' Three divisions of that 
work were employed in ascertaining the actual pronunciation of the English 
language, as then correctly spoken ; but the fourth contained a miscellaneous 
view of variations and changes made by time or caprice, in its orthography and 
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I 

nation, some parts of which sufficiehtly evince an inclination to that % 

>f inquiry, ^hich has here heen further pursued. I particularly noticed 

nodes of accentuation employed hy early writers, which had since heen 

y disused. 

lus prepared, when I hegan to take notes of words and phrases requiring 

lation, in Shakespeare, and writers near his time, I was still upon my 

te ground ; and it may easily he supposed that, in reading for Chat 

86 some writings which otherwise, prohahly, I might not have read, 

enjoying an amusement very congenial to my inclinations. The perusal 

e hest authors of those times was, indeed, its own reward, without 

nee to any other ohject ; hut still the contemplation of another purpose to 

iwered hy it, was a further motive to encourage perseverance. 

had made some progress in my collections, and even in the arrangement 

em, when occupations came upon me which soon left me no time to 

»y in such amusements. The undertaking, therefore, was of necessity 

iside ; and occasional reading, in a desultory manner, with hasty memo- 

imB of passages, was all that could, for many years, he made suhservient 

At length, comparative leisure gave an opportunity for resuming the 
Q, The materials collected were finaUy arranged; and heing thought 
»me competent judges to he such as would he welcome to the puhlic, 
^termination to give them to the press was formed without reluctance. 
; will he found, I fear, after all, that the Work has many deficiencies ; 
I the mode of its compilation may explain, hut cannot entirely excuse, 
oly defence is, that my attempt was not to collect all that could possibly 
id, but to preserve and arrange all that I had been able to collect. The 
nr would have been a serious task ; the latter, as it was at first, so it always 
aned to be, an amusement. If what I have collected prove worthy of the 
B of the public, the public is welcome to it; and should any more 
uful compiler be able to supply its defects, his full share of the credit 
by me be readily conceded. Many works I have certainly read, belonging 
e period here comprehended, but not always with the minute attention 
I would have been necessary for noting every peculiarity. To have 
led through all the productions of that time would have been a task 
er suited to my taste nor compatible with my occupations. I have 
fore avoided the title of Dictionary, which seemed to me to imply a more 
et collection. Much, however, the volume does contain; and much that 
I trust, entertain the reader, no less than it has amused the writer. 
have carefully abstained from inserting the words and phrases of an 
r period than the reign of Elizabeth, except where the writers of her time 

affected the phraseology of Chaucer ; which affectation, in my opinion, 
lost the only blemish of the beautiful poems of Spenser. My reason was 

that to complete the rational view and knowledge of our language, 
Murate Dictionary must be required for the works of Chaucer, Gower, 
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Lydgate, Occleve, and all those writers who can properly be called English ; 
that is, who wrote when the language was no longer Saxon. A 8axon 
Dictionary of the same form, with all the examples at length, would complete 
the historical view of our national speech. The British, and its dialects, belong 
to another family. 

Verum haec ipse equidem, spttiis exclusus iniquiSy 
Praetereo, atque aliis post me memoranda relinquo. 

I have neither length of life, nor perseverance in study remaining, to undertake 
either of those tasks. 

Our illustrious countryman, Johnson, has shown us that no Dictionary can 
be satisfactory without a copious selection of examples, and has given us the 
most convenient form; his plan and method have, therefore, been followed 
here, as far as seemed necessary in a work less scientific. The Chaucerian and 
the Saxon Dictionaries, whenever formed, ought surely to adopt a simUar 
arrangement. 

If such a plan should ever be completed, it may then, perhaps, be advisable 
to throw out from Johnson's Dictionary all the words not actually classical in 
the language at that time ; so as to make it a standard of correct phraseology. 
Johnson has no small number of words which were completely out of use when 
he compiled his Dictionary. That number has been greatly augmented by his 
editor, Todd ; with the very laudable design of comprising the whole history of 
our language, if possible, in that one work. The inconvenience arising from 
this method is certainly not great ; and chiefly affects foreigners, who may 
sometimes be puzzled to decide what words are actually in use, and what are 
obsolete. The separation of the Dictionaries, as here suggested, would make 
all clear ; but, perhaps, it is a plan more specious in theory, than likely to be 
realised in practice. 

It may be objected, that, according to this notion, I have not even 
perfected my own link of the philological chain. This I shall not attempt to 
deny ; but, probably, enough is here done to encourage others to complete the 
undertaking; enough, too, for immediate use, till something more perfect 
shall appear. To diversify the work, I have not confined it to words, but have 
included phrases, proverbial sayings, with allusions to customs, and even 
to persons, when something of their history seemed necessary to illustrate 
my authors. I have also made it occasionally a vehicle for critical observations 
on the text of our general favorite, Shakespeare ; especially in such passages 
at have been most disputed by his commentators. I have thus endeavoured 
to make it not merely a book of reference, but also an occasional amusement 
for literary leisure. The authors most studiously illustrated are those who are 
most likely to attract the general reader ; and if others are occasionally quoted, 
t is chiefly for the sake of the light they throw upon those of primary 
consideration. 
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It will readily be supposed that, in compiling this Glossary, I have taken 
advantage of all those indexes which have lately been subjoined to the editions 
of our early authors ; the assistance of which has rendered this volume much 
more copious than otherwise it could have been made, in the mode of collection 
above described. Prior Dictionaries have been consulted to a great extent, 
and in the improved edition of Johnson, by my friend Todd, I have often 
found myself anticipated, where I thought I had made a discovery. Dr. 
Jamieson's admirable Dictionary of the Scottish language, has also been of 
great use ; many of the words which are disused in England being completely 
preserved in that dialect, which is a legitimate child of the same Saxon parent. 
To etymology I have not paid anxious attention, except where it seemed clear 
and undeniable ; well knowing the extreme fallaciousness of that science 
when founded on mere similarity of sound. But I have particularly avoided 
deriving common English words from languages of which the people who 
employed them must have been entirely ignorant; a method which some 
etymologists have pursued to a very ridiculous extent. 

Collections of provincial dialects would often have been extremely useful ; 
many words esteemed peculiar to certain counties, being merely remnants of 
the language formerly in general use. But these collections are unfortunately 
few and scanty ; nor can I name any one in which I have found so much use, 
as in what Mr. Wilbraham very modestly terms " an attempt towards a Glossary 
of words used in Cheshire." Had I been earlier acquainted with this per- 
formance I should doubtless have derived much more advantage from it. 
County histories, which have long received the most extensive encouragement, 
should always contain a careful compilation of this kind, from certain and 
correct authorities: and from these, digested together, the history of our 
language might ultimately receive important illustration. I apprehend, how- 
ever, that little has hitherto been done towards this design. The Cornish words 
collected by the diligence of Mr. Polwhele, belong chiefly to a still more 
incient dialect. 

Having said thus much of the origin and mode of execution of this work, 
I willingly leave the public to decide upon its value. This is a point which 
can seldom be determined by an author, or his friends ; the former being 
disqualified by partiality to the work, and the latter to the workman. 
My expectation is, that it will be deemed more amusing than useful, more 
rarious than profound ; a decision which, however harshly expressed, I shall 
aever make an attempt to controvert. 
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A. This letter prefixed to a participle, 
to denote an action still continued, is 
certainly not at all obsolete, To go a 
fishing, a begging, a walking, &c., are 
expressions as current stiU, in familiar 
and colloquial use, as they ever were : 
and though it is difficult to define the 
force of o, in such phrases, every one 
by use comprehends it. It is some- 
thing like a preposition, yet it is not 
exactly either a/, tOy in, or anything 
elae. The force seems to be its own. 
But it is no longer so prefixed to 
nouns ; and these instances are pro- 
perly obsolete language. Thus, in 
Mr. Todd's examples. 

He will knap iht §pmn u pieeet with hii teeth. 

More, Antid. ag. Athtum. 

There it seems to have the force of to. 
As prefixed in composition, with- 
out changing the sense of the word, 
it was formerly more common than it 
now is. Hence we find in Shake- 
speare, 

I fin to be a-wtarj of the ran. Maehetk. 

[It is hardly, perhaps, necessary to 
remark that a is often used in po- 
pular language for have^ for on, and 
sometimes for /.] 
A, the Article. Sometimes repeated 
with adjectives, the substantive having 
gone before, and being understood. 

A foodlj portlr man i'faith, and a eorpnlent Hen. IV. 

Wbu death ia^ jon detire Ux Amalchidea? 

A siulden. and « rabtle. WxUK h Mlddlsttm. 

See more instances in Mr. Steevens's 
note on Macbeth, act iii, sc. 5. 
2. Prefixed to numeral adjectives. 



There*! not aoM of them, bnt in hia honie 

I keep a lervant feed. Macb., Mi, 6. 

Chaucer has, " a ten or a twelve." 

Squiera T., 10,697. 

Having with her about a threescore horsemen. 

Pemir. Are., 1633, p. 181. 
*Tia now a nineteen yean agone at least. 

B. Jon., Case ie Alt., i, S. 

So a near. 

All that comet a near him. 
He thinks are come on purpose to betray him. 

B. j-Fl., Noble Gent., act iU 

Sometimes it means on. 

The world runs a wheels. B. Jon., Vis. ofD. 

For on wheels. 
A per se, or A per se A. That is, a by 
itself. A form which appears to have 
been applied, in spelling, to every 
letter which formed a separate sylla- 
ble. Thus a clown, in Dr. Faustus, 
spelling to himself, says, 

A per se a ; /, k, e, the ; o per se o, he. Ane. Br., i, p. 89. 

The expression and per se, and, to 
signify the contraction ^, substituted 
for that conjunction, is not yet for- 
gotten in the nursery. The earliest 
trace of A per se is in Chaucer, who 
calls Cresseide *' the floure and a per 
se of Troie and Grece ;** where it is 
meant to imply pre-eminent excel- 
lence. 
So also in the following passage : 

Beholde me. Baldwine, A per se of my age. 

Lord Richard Nevill, earle by marriage, 

Of Warwick. Mirr./or Mug., 871. 

But we have also several other 
letters per se, thus : 

And singing moume Eliza's funerall. 
The B perse of all that ere hath beene. 

H. Petowe, in BestUmta, iii, p. 26. 

Also, Iper se: 

Therefore leave off your lovinjrplea. 

And let your I, he I per se. wiVs R/er., 1688, Q. 7, b. 

Decker uses O per se O, for a cryer, 
in the titles to two of his pamphlets : 

1 



ABA 



ABI 



Oper se 0, or a new crier of lanterne and candlcliglits. 
1612. 4to; and 

ViUanies discovered by lantern and caudle-heht, and 
the lielp of a new crier, called Oper se 0. 16l6, 4to. 

Thus Shakespeare has even used a 
man per se, in evident allusion to the 
same form : 

They say he it a very man per se, 

And itands alone. Tro. /• Cress., i, 2. 

ABACK. Compound of back. Back- 
wards. 

They drew aback, ai half with ihame confound. 

Spens., Shep. Kal., June, 63. 

fABADE. The past tense of to abide. 

And coantred was with Brytonsthat ahad« 
With Cassibalayn, the kyng of Brytons brade. 

Hardyng's Chronicle, 1543, fol. 36. 

fABAFFE. Abaft. The nautical term. 

Pump bullies, carpenters, quicke stop the leake. 

Once heave the lead againe. and 90und ahaffe, 

A shafnet lesse, seven all. TayUfr^s Workes, 1630. 

To ABAND, V, Contracted from aban- 
don, in the same sense. 

And Yortigem enforat the kingdom to ahani. 

Spens.,F.q.,\\,X,Wa. 

ABASHMENT. The sUte of being 
abashed. 

Which manner of abashment became her not yU. 

Skelton, p. 38. 

ToABASTARDIZE. To render illegiti- 
mate, or base. 

Being ourselves 
Corrupted and ahastard'ued thus, 
Thinke all lookes ill, that doth not looke like ni. 

Daniel, Queen's Arc. sub. fin. 

To ABATE. To cast down, or deject the 
mind* 

Till at length 
Tour iniorance deliver yon, as most 
^6a/ea captives, to some nation. 
That won you without blows. Coriol., iii, 3. 

To contract or cut short. 

O wearv night, O long and tedious night, 
AbaU tny hours ; shine comforts from the East. 

Mids. N. Dr., iii, 3. 

Used also, as Mr. Todd shows, by 
Dry den. 
fABBATESS. A not unusual form for 
abbess, the principal of an abbey of 
nuns. See Whiting, 1638. 

—and at length became aibatesse there. 

Holiushed's Chron., 1577. 

To ABEAR. To behave or demean one's 
self. 

So did the FMrie knight himwlfabettrs. Sp., F. Q.,Y, xii, 19. 

ABEARING, or ABERING, also Abear^ 
ance, joined with the epithet good. 
A regular law phrase for the proper 
and peaceful carriage of a loyal sub- 
ject. So that when men were bound 
over to answer for their conduct, 
they were said to be bound, to be of 
good abearing. 

And likewise to be bound, by the vertne of that^ 
To be of good abmng to Gib, her great cat. 

0amm.0mri.,0.T.,U,7i. 



Or they were obliged to find sure- 
ties for their good abearing, 

Herbert, Hist, of Hen. Fill. 
See the Law Dictionaries under 
good abearing. 
ABHOMINABLE for ABOMINABLE. 
A pedantic affectation of more cor- 
rect speaking, founded upon a false 
notion of the etymology ; supposing 
it to be from ab homine, instead of 
abominor, which is the true deriva- 
tion. Shakespeare has ridiculed this 
afiectation in the character of the 
pedant Holofemes. 

This is abhominabls which he [Don Armado] would 
call abominable. Love's L. L., v, ]. 

The error, however, was not un- 
common. 

And then 1 will bring in 

Abhondnable Lyving 

Hym to beguile. Lusty Juv. Or. of Dr., i, p. 138. 

Abhominable Lyving being a per- 
sonage in that allegorical, drama. 

T. Aye, for thy love I Ml sink ; aye, for thee. 

M. So thou wilt, I warrant, in thine abhominable fins. 

Vntrussing qf Humorous Poet, iii, liO. 

Decker probably thought, like 
Holofemes, that this was the true 
word. 
To ABHOR, V. a. To protest against, or 
reject solemnly ; an old term of canon 
law, equivalent to detest or. 

Therefore, I say again 
I utterly abhor, yea. from my soul 
Refuse you as my judge. Hen. Fill, ii, 4i 

Taken from Holinshed : 

And therefore openly protested that she did utterly 
abhor, refuse, and forsake such a judge. 

Abhore was once common. 

See Spens., F, Q., I, vi, 4. 
fABIDDEN. Supported, abided. The 
part, of abide. 

In times past verily we endured hard tnivaDe and 
moat irkeaome to be abidden, even throufh snowes and 
the pinching cold of bitter frosts. 

HotUutd's Jmmianms MarcdUnms, 1600. 

ABJECT, n. s. A base, contemptible, 
or degraded person. 

Tea, £e very Objects came together acainit me 
unawares. Psalm zxxv, 16, Prtyertook. 

I deemed it better so to dia, 
Than at my foemen*s fipet an lUject lie. 

iftrr.>brlf4M., p. 90. 

fadj. To be rejected. *• I will not 
use an abject word," t. e,, a word 
deserving of rejection. 

Chapman, Horn, It,, ii, 317. 

fABILLIAMENTS. A common form, 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, for habiliments, and applied 
generally to armour and warlike stores. 
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And now Ibe t«niple« of Jimnii being shnt, vnrlike 
tAiUiamoiU grew ru»ty, and Uelluiia put on ntaskin);- 
attire. WtUon, Hist, of James 1. 

To ABLE, had two distinct senses. 

1 . To make able, or to give power for 
any purpose. 

And life by this [Christ'i] death abUd, shall controU 
Death, whom thy death alew. Donne's Divine Poewu, 6tb. 

2. To warrant, or answer for. 

Kone does offend, none; I say none ; rUaiU '#ni. 

LeoTf iT, 6. 
Admitted ! aye, into her heart, / *ll able it. 

Widow's Tears, 0. P., i\, 1 W. 

Also in the same play : 

You roieht sit and sigh first till yonr heartstrings 
broke. rU ahU it. O. PI., ▼!, 23. 

Constable, I 'liable him ; if he do come to be a justice 
ailerward, let him thank the keeper. 

Changeiina, Jne. Dr., It, 240. 
To sell away all the powder in the kinfrdom. 
To prevent blowinz up. That 's safe, ile able it. 

mdM. Game at Cheese, D. ii, b, act U. 

This latter sense is tiie most remark- 
able. 
To ABODE. To forebode, to prog- 
nosticate, to bode. 

This tempest, 
Dnshtnx the (tarment of thispeaee, eiitoded 
The sudden breach on't. Hen. Tin, i, 1. 

The night-owl cry'd, aboding Inckless time. 

8 Hen. fl, r, 6. 

ABODEMENT. Omen, prognostic. 
\^Ahodt is sometimes used as a noun 
in the same sense.] 

Tush, man, abodements must not now affright us. 

SHen. rr,ir,7. 

tABOMINOUS, adj. Abominable. 

Yet here 's not all, I oinnot half untrosse 
Etc. it 's so abominous. 

CleateUnd, Character of a London Diumall, 1647. 

fABOTSERED. An old term in paint- 
ing, which is explained in the follow- 
ing extract. 

These eokmrs are Ukewise used to gire the lusters 
and shinings of sattens and silkes, being altered from 
their naturall colours, when they are wrought upon 
the aboteered or grosW layed colours, which cnstome 
hath so prerailM with many, that respecting onely 
▼aiiie sbewea, without any regard of the precepts of 
arte, they use it not ondy in the above named ap- 
parrels, but also in drapery of contrary stoffes, which 
m no sort require the luster of silkes. 

lomalius on Painting, bfHafdoci, 1598. 

fABOVE. The phrase above the rest 
was not unfrequently used in the 
sense of especially, in particular. 

One Bifbt «4om the rest (her good fortune having 
made her boM) she tarryina a htUe longer than her 
boure. WeUward /or Smelts, 1620. 

ABOUT. Very singularly used, in the 
phrase about, my brains, signifying, 
** brains, go to work." 

Reupon't! fob! 
Akemi, sqr brmsns I Haml., ii, ad fin. 

Which is explained by a similar pas- 
sage in Heywood : 

Jfjr brain, about again t for thou hast found 

New prqjects now to work on. Iron Age, 1682. 

fABOUT. Out of the way. The word 



is still used in this sense in trivial 
language. 

I have bettered my ground, u you say, and quito 
rid me o^ my wandering guests, who will rather walk 
seven mile about, than come where they shall be 
forced to work one half hour. 

Metamorphosis ofjjax, 1596. 

ABRAHAM-MEN, or TOM OF BED- 
LAM'S MEN, or BEDLAM BEG- 
GARS. A set of vagabonds, who 
wandered about the country, soon after 
the dissolution of the religious houses ; 
the provision for the poor in those 
places being cut off, and no other sub- 
stituted. 

And these, what napie or title e'er they bear, 

Jarkman, or Patrico, Cranke, or Clapper-dudgeon, 

Frater, or Jbram'man ; I speak to all 

That stand in fair election for the title 

Of king of beggars. B. Fl., Begg. Bush, ii, 1. 

See note on O. PL, ii, 4 ; and Lear, 
ii, 3. 

Hence probably the phrase of «Aam- 
ming Abraham, still extant among 
sailors. See Roderick Random, 

tABRAHAM*S-EYE. A magical charm 
to render a thief blind, if he will not 
confess. This word occurs in a 
manuscript on magic of the sixteenth 
century. 

ABRAID, V. a. To awaken. To rouse 
one*s self. Sax. 

But, Tchen as 1 did out of sleepe abra:^, 
I found her not where I her left whileare. 

Spens., F. q., IV, vi, 88. 

Used also actively : 

For feare lest her nnwares she should ahragd. 

Spens., r. q.. Ill, i, 61. 
But from his studjr he at last abrof'd, 
Call'd by the hermit old, who to him said. 

Fairf. T., xtii, BO. 

ABRAM-COLOURED. Perhaps cor- 
rupted from auburn. 

Overall 
A goodly, long, thick, Jbraham^olour^d beard. 

Blurt Master ConstaiU. 

See note on Mer. W., i, 4, and Cor., 
ii, 3 ; in which latter place the folio 
reads Abram for auburn. "Our 
heads are some brown, some black 
some auburn,** &c. See Abron, infra. 

fABRICOT. An apricot. The common 
form of the word in the old writers. 

ABRIDGEMENT. A dramatic per- 
formance ; probably from the preva- 
lence of the historical drama, in which 
the events of years were so abridged 
as to be brought within the compass 
of a play. 

Say what abridgement have yon for this evening. 

Mids., V, 1. 
Look where my abridgement comes. Haml., ii, 9. 
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In this place, liowever, the sense is 
disputable. But this interpretation 
is strengthened by a subsequent pas- 
eage, in which Hamlet calls the play- 
ers " the abstract, and brief chronicles 
of the time;" (1015, b,) abridyement, 
however, is not repeated there, as is 
erroneously said in a note of Mr. 
Steevens on the first passage. 
ABRON. For auburn. 

A liutie courtier, whose curled head 
With ahron locks waa fairly furnished. 

lfa//.&i/.,6.iii.8. 6. 

fABSCESSION. An abscess. A form 
in use among the physicians of the 
Shakesperian age. 

If truly it doth turae luto absce*si<ms, and that it can- 
not be that the eathering together and eruption of the 
matter should be letted, it shall be lawiull to use 
medicines which can both matter, open, and cleanse 
the ulcer. Barrough's Method of Fkyrick, 1624. 

tABSINTH. Wormwood. 

Seeing my injurious fortune, 
Hath so remov'd me from mr greatest blisM, 
In teares I alwaies will delighted be, 
And greeve to laugh; abtinik and poyson be my 
sustenance. The Pa$*enger ofBenvtnuiOt 161S. 

fABSTERGIFIE. To cleanse. 

Specially , when wee would ab*tfiyifi«, and that the 
buske remaine behind in the boy ling of it ; but though 
it refrigerates and dissecates without the hiuke, vet 
be it as it will, I ftnde it no wayea friendly to my selfe. 
The PoMsmgfr qf Betnenuto, 1613. 

fABSTERSIVE. Cleansing. "Abster- 
sive, cleansing, or wiping away." Cot- 
grave, 

iTo ABSUME. To Uke from; to de- 
stroy. From the Lat. absumo. 



He then (for hope of flight was quite eznell'd) 

ungeto oe' 
Huge smothering amoak, which fill'd the rooms with 



Belcht frtmi his throat (most strange 



beheld) 



fume. 



And from their eyes all light did quite abtunu. 

Virgil, by Vicars, 163S. 

fABURNE. For auburn. 

His head short cnrld : his beard an ahtnu browne, 
Tko. Hegvood, Great Britaitus Trog, 1609. 

ABUS. The river Humber. 

Foreby the river that whylome was bight 
The ancieu Jbus, where with courage stout 
He them defeat^ in victorious fich^ 
And chas*d so fiercely, after fearnil flight, 
That first their chieftain, for his safetiea sake 
(Their chieftain Hunger named was aright). 
Unto the mighty streame him to betake. 
Where he an end of batteill and of life did make. 

Spnt., F. q., II, z, 16. 

Hence Drayton : 

For my nrincely name, 
From Htmher king of Hunt, as anciently it came. 

FolgM., 38, p. 1306. 

Bat he does not mention the more 
ancient name. 
ABY, V. For abide; to stand to, or 
support the consequences. [This ex- 
planation is not correct; aby is de- 



rived from the A.-S. abicgan, and 
signifies to pay for, to atone for.] 

For if thou d(«t intend 
Never so little shew of love to her, 
Thou Shalt ahy it. Mid*^ iii, 3. 

But he that kiU'd him shall ahuy therefore. 

Harringt., Ariost., xvi, 61. 

Generally used with dear, or dearly. 

Leat to thy peril thou ahy it dear. O. PL, iii, 86. 

See Todd. 
ABYSM. Abyss. From the old French 
abt/sme. 

What see'st thou else 
In the dark back-ward and abysm of time. Temf., i, 1 
And brutish ignorance, ycrept of late 
Out of drad darkneas of the deep atysm. 

J^., Tears of Muses, 188. 

ACADEMY. This word anciently bad 
the accent on the first syllable. 

Being one of note before he was a man. 
Is still remember'd in that Academy. 

B. /• Fl., Oust, of Country, ii. 1. 
The fiend has much to do that keeps a school. 
Or is the father of a family ; 
Or governs but a eoiaxiXxy Academy. 

Ben. Jan., Sad. Skep., iii. 1. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, has 
quoted Love's Labour Lost for this 
accentuation, but the editions now 
have academe in that place. 

Love's L. L,,i, 1. 
ACATER. A caterer ; a purreyor. 

Go bear them in to Much 
Th' acater, let him thank her. B. Jon., Sad. Skep^ ii, 6. 

He is my wardrobe man, my acater, cook, 
Butler, and steward. ien. Jon., Dee. em Ate, i, S. 

This is also read cater, which word ia 
not without authority. 

Tou dainty wits ? two of yon to a eater. 

To cheat him of a dinner. B. ^ FL, Mad, Xov., ii, 4. 

AGATES. Often contracted to eates. 
Provision, food, delicacies. 

I,- and all choice that plenty can send in; 
Bread, wine, exales, fowl, reather, fish, or fin. 

B.Jon„Sad.Skap^i,l. 
A sordid rascal, one that never made 
Good meal but in his sleep, sells the acates are loit him. 
Fish, fowl, and venison. B. Jon., Staple <fNeme, ii. 1. 

In the above passage I have transposed 
the word but, which evidently restorea 
the true sense. The editions have 
it— 

Never made 
Good meal in his aleep, but adls. Ice. 

Not to make a good meal in his sleep 
would certainly be no sign of avarice, 
since such meals cost nothing; but 
the consequence of starving by day 
may be dreaming of good meata at 
night. 

The Mantuan, at his charges, him aUowHh 
All fine acates that that same country bred. 

Harr., Ariost., xliii, 1S9. 

troACCEND. To light up. 

While the dark world the sun's bright beams aecend. 
The shadow on the body doth attend. 

Owem*e Epigrams, by Honey, 1677. 
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t ACC EPTATION. Acceptance. 

Sir, eoald my pofwer prodoee fmth anytbinf 
Worthy your aeeeptmncmt or my lenrioe, 
1 woald with hasard of my life performe it. 

Mgrm3f<m*s rime Companion, 163S. 
That your lordships aeeepUUion may shew how 
much yoo faToor the noble name and nature of the 
poet and book. Sir J. HaringUm's Epigrami, 16SS. 

fACCBPTIVE, adj. Accepted, or agreed 
upon. 

Bat myadf will nae tucMths darts, 
And ana against him. CMyaum, 11., Tii, 84. 

ACCESS. Accented on the first sylla- 
ble. 

I did repel his letters, and deny'd 

His aceea$ to me. JTiml., ii, 1. 

f An attack of a fever. 

And in this sikenesse wyramen fallen doon to groande 
asthonjthei hadden the fallyn^ vvele, and liggen 
y swollen, and this mcmm aonth eitherwhilea ^. 
ilaies or iij. Medical MS., 16th cent. 

fACCISE. Excise. 

Twere cheap livinf here, were it not for the mon- 
•troos Mcdtn whidi are impos'd upon all sinis of 
commoditiea, both for belly and back ; for the retailer 
payes the states almost the one moity as much as he 
payed for the commodity at first, nor doth any mur- 
Diur at it, becaoce it goes not to any favonrit, or 

Srirate jHirse, bat to preserre them from the 
paniardT HowclVt Familiar UtUrs, 1660. 

liistly, who woald hare imajrined that the aeciu 
wcmla hare taken footing heerP a word I rememb«r 
in the last Parliament sare one, so odions, that when 
Sir n. Carieton, then Secretarr of State, did but name 
it in the Hoose uf Commons, nee was like to be sent 
to the Tower ; although hee nam'd it to no ill sense 
Imt to shew what advantage of happines the peeple 
of England had o're other nstions, baring neither 
the giuwlls of Italy, the tallies of France, or tlie 
accise of Holland hud upon them. Ih. 

ACCITE, 0. To call, or summon. 

Oar coronatioo done, we will aedia, 

As I before remember'd. all oar state. 8 Hen. IV, r, S. 

To ACCLOY, V. To choke, or fill up. 

The nunddy moss which thee aeelcyeth, 

SpoHS^ Skip. Kal., Feb., 136. 

Hence Clot. 

'IFUegm beeinc by nature sharp, and of a brinish 
qoali^, is the oiEspring of all diseases which consist 
of a ftozile humor; and according to the diversity of 
ptaees whither this brackish humor doth insinuate 
Itself, the bodT is teend and acelcii with divers and 
manifold maladies. OpHck Glastt of Humors, 1839. 

To ACCOIL. To be in a cot/, or bustle 
of business. 

Aboat the caoldron many eookes oeeMld 

With books and hidles. Sp*$u., F. Q. II., iz, 80. 

ACCOMBRE, or ACCdMBBR, v. To 
encumber, perplex, or destroy. 

Happlye there mar be live less in the same nombre j 
For their sakes I tiiist thu wilt not Uie rest aceon^e. 

0. PL, i, 20. See also 99. 

ACCOMMODATE, v. This word it was 
fashionable in Shakespeare's time to 
introduce, properly or improperly, on 
all occasions. Ben Jonson calls it 
one of " the perfumed terms of the 
time." — Discoveries. The indefinite 
use of it is well ridiculed by Bar- 
dolph's vain attempt to define it : 

de€nmmadmUd; that is, whan a man is, u they lay. 



aeeommodaied : or when a man i8,~being, — whereby, 
—he may be thought to he,'-'aceommodated ; which u 
an excellent thing. 8 Hem. IKiu, S. 

See also Ben. Jons. Poetast,, iii, 4, 
and Every Man, &c., i, 5, where he 
calls it one of the words of action : 

Hostess, aeeommodale us m-ith another bedstaff— 
The woman does not understand the words of action. 

B. J<m., Bv. M. in H., i, 5. 
Win yoa present and aewwmodate it to the gentleman. 

Id., Poetaster, iii, 4. 

To ACCORAGE, v. To encourage. 

But that same froward twaine would aceorage. 
And of her plenty adde onto their need. 

^«iw.,F.Q.,II,ii,88. 

fACCORDING. In accordance; suit- 
able. 

They fkyrie chose, ss fttst for recreation, 
The tyme accordinge, for it was AogaUon. 

The Newe Metamarpiosie, 1600. 

t^o ACCOAST, or ACCOST, v. To ap- 
proach. "Aborder. To approach, 
accoast, abboord." Cotgrave, 

fACCOSTABLE. Approachable, easy 
of access. 

The French are a free and debonnaire aeostahle pee- 
ple. both men and women. HoweWe Flam. Letts., 1660. 

To ACCOY, V, To dishearten or subdue. 

Then is your careless courage aeeoyd. 
Tour careful herds with cola be annoyd. 

Spens., Skep. Kal., Feb., 47. 
f What ? thinkest thou my jolly peacocks trayne 
Shall be acog*d and brooke so foule a stayne? 

Drayton's Shepherd's Garland, 1693. 
tThou foolish swaine that thus art oveijoyed. 
How soon may heere thv courage be accoged f 
If he be one come new fro western coast, 
Small cause hath he, or thou for him. to boast. 

PeeWs Bglogn9,\Wi. 

ACCREW, V, To increase. 

Do you not feel your torments to acerew f 

Spens., Ruines qf Borne, 907. 

To accrue, now demands to after it, 
or/rom, 
fACCRUMENT, s. Increase. 

For conferring, I doe passe it over, as that wherto I 
seldome have beene beholden, yet much affecting it, 
and knowing that it brings a ^reat aeerument unto 
wisedome and learning. Opttck Gl. of Hum., 1639. 

fACCUSEMENT. An accusation. 

Whiche neverthelesse by no true suggestions and 
forged aceusements, * * * were condemned. 8cc. 

HoUnshed's CkronieUs, 1677. 

tACCUSTOM, V. To fashion ; to form 
in manners. 

I aeeuslome or bringe one up in maner, Je morigine. 
He is well accustumed, 11 est oien morigind. Palsgrave. 

fACCUSTOMABLY. By custom ; 
usually ; in constant practice. 

Whoso sweares deceitfully, abuseth Christian fidelity. 
Wlioso swenres idlely, abuseth the credit of a fait liriill 
oath. Whoso swenres aeautomablg, God m-ill pliiKue 
him. Taglor's Workes, 1630. 

f ACE. To hate an ace, to hesitate, 
or show reluctance in doing anything. 

But as most whores are vicious iu their fames. 
So many of them have most vertuous namea, 
Thou^ bad they be, they will not bate an ace 
To be cald Prudence, Temp'rance, Faith, or Grace. 

TagUn's Worku, 1630. 



tACHATE. Theagsie. 

UtK. ll-Me ire Ihej. it .e comMn well. 

n> pmrit. iliB nu'nuU, Hill Uk UrknM bin, 
Tke iHiiiH cunm unlicn i-Mh hiew, 
Tl-e chniUllJHCmth. mciaU. rnliy nd, 
TIN cubuuli, urau^ cat, nid imlUikMI. 

tiifla'i W^ta, 1030. 

ACHBS. The plural of aek; vsb dd- 
doubtedly s diaayllable, pronouDCcd 
aiteket, and continued to be ao uaed 
to tlie time of Butler nnd Svirt, wbicb 
last had it in bis Shover iu LoodoD, as 
firat printed. 

AU lunu tnd diiDica of tlie h iiidr 

iTu/itr., Ill, ii, 407. 
The exampleaare too nuoieruua to be 
quoted. Mr. Kemble vrr therefore 
certainly right in hia dispute with the 

' public on tbia vordi but whether a 
public performer may not be too pe- 
dantically right, in some tases, is 
another question. Yet aeh waa pro- 
nounced ake, as nov ; for proof of 
which see Ajax. 

ACOP. See Cop. 

fACQUAlNTANCE. The phrase to be 
of acquaintance waa used commonly 
in the aenee of to be intimate. 



tro ACQUISE. To acquire. 

HwHtVT VJil |;ao4cl dajlv ti» /teaayat, 

Sutrrlkdc afJurm, n. t 

tACQUISITITIOUS, adj. Acquired i 
not innate. 

It wu a hard qDulton. irlidlier hit viadom nni 



H'iiam't Bislory ofKng Jamu I. 

tro ACQUIT, or ACQUITE. To re- 

TLiil pilmi! w cnna ilioDld hu piinn atn^u. 
Cnm'ilkw. 

fACROOK. On the decline. 

The flita credit lUEdlh aeronte e'en ■■ far, 

HiTKoei'i SpiJn I F&t, IBM. 

ACItOSS. Uaed as a kind of eiclamn- 
lion when a aally of wit miscarried. 
An allusion to jousting. See Bueak- 
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i ACT. 

ACTON. Hoqneton or Auqoeton, FV. 
A kind of vest or jacket worn with 
armour. From which, hy some in- 
termediate ateps, the word jacket is 
derived. 

BLi beilKike. and hia ihtci'de. 

When thtj caoae rnini Iha fiehlr. 

i>frcyA<l.,i. P.U. 3a eicuirj. 

It is there defined, " a kind of armour, 
made of taffaty or leather, quilted, etc. 
worn under the kabergeon, to save the 
body from bruises." But if it waa 
worn under the coat of mail, how 
could its colour appear ? Roquefort 
defiueB it, " Espece de chemisette 
courte; cotie d'nrmes, e!<pece de 
tiini(}ue." He adds, that in Langue- 
doc It was called Jacouli, and that 
Borel aaya, thence comes jacquette, ' 
a child's dres*. Gtostaire de la 
Langue Romane. 
ACTRESSES. It ia well known tiiaX 
tlierewere none in the English theatre* 
till after the Restoration. 
Corjat saya, in hia account of Venice, 

Here I DhHired eerteiae lliinn that I never taw 
brfote For Inw Hrjiucn i.ctt, > Ihmt (bat I nertf 
i«» before, thoflgh I ho'e hnrd that It hath ben 
ttnnetimft QBcd IU Locdcm; arid thcj perrDrmed it 

i«.er convrnitBl ^t 'J'"!'"- ■" "er I aaw.ny 

■uMculiae actm. Cn-iUia, loL ii. p. IS. npr, 

A prologue and epilogue, spoken about 
June, 1660, turna particularly on this 
Buhject. Theae hnes are a part of 



A " i.m«ii u id; knoJiX.. ,el I tmt,' 
(iri iliQuld die) malie affidavit on':. 

Some French women, however, acted 
at the Black Friara in 1629. 

HUtriomagt, p. 315. 
The circumstance may aUo be traced 
from passages in the old dramatista. 
In the epilogue to " Aa yon Uke it," 
which waa spoken by Jtoialind, the 
player aays, "If I were a woman, I 
would kias as many of you as bad 
beards that pleas'd me, coniplexioiia 
that liked me, and breaths that I 
defy'd not." 

Gayton censures foreign theatres for 
perniitling women to act. " The 
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permission of women persoually to 
act, doth very much enervate the 
auditory, and teachetU lust, while 
they would but feigne it." 

Fest. Notes, p. 272. 
They did, however, appear in the thea- 
tres of antiquity (See Cic. de Offic, i, 
31 ; Plat. deRep.,p. 436. Fie; Hor. 
Sat.y II, iii, 60); but Shakespeare, 
who, like his contemporaries, attri- 
buted to all times the customs of bis 
own, certainly thought of nothing 
more, when he gave these words to 
Cleopatra : 



Tlie qniek comediant 
rul itage i 
Our Alexandmn revels ; Antony' 



ExtemporallT wUl itage us, and present 



Shall be brought drunken forth, and I ihtll lee 

Some squeaking Cleopatra bog mj/greatnesi 

V the posture of a whore. Ant., r, 9. 

Hart, Clun, and Burt played female 
parts when boys. See Historia His* 
trion.f 0. PL, xii, 340, &c. 
James Duport, who translated the 
Psalms, &c., was much o£fended at 
the scandal of introducing actresses, 
and wrote some indignant Alcaics on 
the subject, which he entitled '' In 
Roseitu nostras, sen Histriones foemi- 



nas. 
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They begin : 

Nee femininuiB nomen hypocrita, 
Vtc hietrio, si grammaticae Adea, 
£t Prisciano, nenipe solos 

Ease Tiros decet histriones. 
Hoa tantum habebant prtstina sttcnla, 
Dnm castitas salra, atque modestia, &c. 

He concludes by giving a very singular 
piece of advice to these ladies : 

Sin dramatis pars esse pergas. 
If on nisi xM^r agas *p6<rwiroK. 

MustB tubsahm, p. 15. 

fTo ACTUATE, v. To make active. 

Let me rejoyce in sprightly sack, that can 
Create a brain evm in an empty pan. 
Canary I it'a thou that dost inspire. 
And aetuaU the sonl with heavenly fire. 

WitU BtcreatUnt, 18M. 

ACTURE. Apparently, for action. 

All my offeneea that abroad yon sea 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind : 
Lore made them Bot; with •elwe [i. «. in aeUoD] they 
Bsay be. 
Where ncather party is nor tme nor kind. 

Sk., Lo9€r'$ Compl. Supplt i, 761. 

Nor is for or in the last line. 
ADAMANT. The magnet ; a very com- 
mon usage in old authors. 

As true aa steel, as plantage to the moon, 
As sun to day, aa turtle to her mate. 
As iron to md^muaU. Tro. /• Cr., iii, S. 

As tme to thee as steel to adamnnt. 

Oreen's Tu. Q., 0. PI., vii, 107. 

Dr. Johnson has remarked this sense. 



and given other examples. This is 
decisive : 

As iron, toncht by the adanumfs effect. 

To the north pole doth ever point direct. S]fl9.DnB.,p.M. 

The adamant and beauty we discover 
To be alike ; for beauty draws a lover. 
The adamoMt his iron. Brown, Brit. Past., Song 1. 

The mutual repulsion of two magnets, 
which takes place in some situations, 
is alluded to here : 

Away 
Well be as differing as two adamants ; 
The one shall shun the other. WTUte Devil, 0. PI., vi, 815. 

Lyly, in a foolish sentence, founded 
on an error, has joined adamant in 
the sense of magnet, with the men- 
tion of a diamond. Euph,, L. 2, b, 
and Euph., Eng. R. J, b. 
Adamant is thus used so lately as in 
the English translation of Galland's 
Arabian Nights; and, what is more 
extraordinary, it stands unaltered in 
Dr. J. Scott's corrected edition (1810). 
In the story of the third Calendar we 
have this passage : 

To-morrow about noon we shall be near the black 
mountain, or mine of adamant, which at this very 
minute draws all your fleet towards ii, by virtue of 
the iron in your ships ; and when we approach within 
a certain distance, the attraction of the adamant will 
have such force, that all the nails will be drawn out 
of the sides and bottoms of the ships, and festen to 
the mountain, so that yottr vessels will fall to pieces 
and sink.— Vol. i, p. 354. 

As the word is now not current in 
this sense, it ought to have been 
changed to loadstone, 
fADAMANTlNE, adj. Intensely hard ; 
impossible to be broken. 

Quoth he. My faith, as adamantins 
As ch.iins of destiny. I'll maintain : 
True as Apollo ever spoke. 
Or oracle from heart of oak. Hndibras, II, i. 

ADAM BELL, a northern outlaw, so 
celebrated for archery that his name 
became proverbial. Some account of 
him, with a ballad concerning him 
and his companions Clym of the 
Clough and William of Cloudesley, may 
be found in the Reliques of ancient 
Poetry, vol. i, p. 143, and in Ritson's 
Pieces of ancient popular Poetry, 
Shakespeare is thought to have allu- 
ded to him in the following passages : 

Bened. If I do, hsnsr me in a bottle like a cat, and 
shoot at me; and he tnat hita me let him be chip'd 
on the shoulder, and call'd Adam. Muck Ado, i, 1. 

Young Adam Cupid, he that shot so him. Ram., ii, 1. 

See also 0. PL, vi, 19 ; viii, 413. 
A Serjeant, or bailiff, is jocularly called 
Jdam, from wearing buff, as Adam 
wore his native buff. 
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Not tliKt Adam tliat kqit the pnrndiBe, but th«t 
Jdam thai keep* the prison : he tliat goes in the calves- 
skin that was killed for tlie prodigal. Cam. Xrr.., iv, 3. 

fADAUNTRELEY. A term in hunting. 

At last hee npstarted at the other side of the m'ater 
which vit call soyle of the hart, and there other 
huntsmen met him with an adauntreUy: we fol- 
lowed in hard chase for the space of eight hours, 
thrise our hounds were at default, and then we cryed 
a slaine, streight so ho. 

The Stiume from Famasstu, 1606. 

ADAW, V. To daunt, or to abate. 
Spenser. 

But yielded with shame and enet adata'd. 

Sh^. Kal., m., Ul. 

tADAYES, adv. By day. 

Yon doe demaunde, my deare, beside. 
What mates adtUe* with me abide. 

KendaWs Flowers qf Epigrammetf 1677> 

ADDICE. An adze or axe. 

I had thought I bad rode upon addices between this 
and Canterbury. Lt/ly,Motk.Bomb.tC.\Oh. 



ADDICT, part. For addicted. 



ice. 



To studies good addict of comely 8Ta< 

Mirr.for Mag.^ p. 17&. 

tADDICTION. Inclination, will. 

His addiction was to courses vain. Shake^., Hen. V. 
Try their addieliont. Cikapman, Horn. II., ii, 60. 

ADDITION. Title, or mark of dis- 
tinction. 

They clepe us dmnkardi, and with swinish phrase 
Soil our addition. Rami., i, 4. 

This man, lady, hath robb'd many beasts of their 
particular additions; he is as valiant as the lion, 
churlish as the bear, slow as the elephant. 2V. ^ Cr.,i, S. 
One whom I will beat into clamorous whining, if 
tbon deny 'st the least syllable of thy addition. Lear,ujt. 

See Todd. No. 4. 
ADDOUBED, part. Armed or accou- 
tred. Adouber, old French. See 
Roquefort. 

Was hotter than ever to provide bimselfe of horse 
and armour, saying, he would go to the island bravely 
addoubed, and shew himself to his charge. 

Sidn. Jread.f p. 877. 

The 8vo. ed. of 1724 writes it ad- 
duhed. Hence dubbed, as a knight. 
ADDRESS, V. To prepare, or make 
ready. 

I will then addreu myaelf tomv appointment Iter. IF.,Ui, 6. 
So please your Grace, the prologue is addrest. Mids., v, 1. 

It is a word frequently used by Spen- 
ser, thus : 

Uprose fhnn drowsie coach, and him addrest 

Unto the Journey which he had behight. ^., F. 0., II, iii, 1. 

ADELANTADO, Spanish. A lord pre- 
sident or deputy of a country ; a com- 
mander. From adelantar, to excel 
or precede. 






Invincible a delan tado over Uie annado of pimpled— 
ftces. Massinger, Virg. Mart., ii, 1. 

Open BO door; if WitadaJlantado of Spain were here 
be should not enter. B. Jon.^ Ev. M. out ofH., v, 4. 

Also Alchem., act iii. 
ADHORT, V. To advise, or exhort, 

Julius Agricola was the ftrst that by adkorting the 
Britaiues publikely, and helping them privately, wun 
them to build houan for themsclvps. 

Stove's London, p. 4 



tBy and by these make readie the thines for be 
that shee mieht wash ; I adkort thera thereto, an 
tliey make readie witli specde. Terence in BngUsk, 16L 

ADJOINT, 9. A person joined witi 
another, a companion, or attendant. 

Here with tliese grave adjojfnts, 
(These learned maisters) tliey were taught to see 
Themselres, to read the world, and keen thrir points. 

Dan. Cit. Wars, iv, 61 

fADJUMENT, s. Help, assisUnce. 

Now if thou wilt to warre, if here w' art bent. 

What e're my art can adde for adjument, 

(Oase needlesse prayers) distrust not thine own strengtl 

Tis all for thee. rirail, translated by naurs, 1639 

The perfect and sound estate of the body (as we 
may constantly assever of the soule) is maintained b; 
the knowledge of a mans owne body, and that chicfl; 
by the due observation of such things as may eithe 
bee obnoxious, or an adjument to nature. 

Optiei Glasse of Humors, 16S9 

fADJUTRICE. A female assistant. 

For, as I hope, Fortune (the adjutriee of good pur 
poses) will give the same unto me, seeking diligentl; 
(so much as I am able to e£Fect and attaiue unto 
i^ter a temperature and moderation. 

Hollands Anunianus MareeUinms, I60fl 

fADMIRAL OF THE BLUE, was ai 
old popular term for a tapster, fron 
the colour of his apron. 

As soon as customers be^n to stir. 
The Admiral of tie Blue, crys, Coming, sir. 
Or if grown fat, the mate his place supplies. 
And says, *Tis not my master's time to rise. 
Of all our trades, the tapster is the best. 
He has more men at work than all the rest. 

PoorBobin,m\ 

f ADMIRE. As a n. s. for admiration. 

When Archidamus did behold mith wonder 
Man's imitation of Jove's dreadf^ thunder. 
He thus concludes his censure with admire. 

Rowlands Kmbss ef Hearts, 1613 

fADMITTANCE, was used by Shake 
speare to signify the custom of being 
admitted into the presence of great 
personages. Merry fFives, ii, 2. 

tADMIXT. Mixed up with. 

Her pure affections 
Are sacrea as her person, and her thought! 
Soaring above the reach of common eyes. 
Are like those better spirits, that have nothing 
Of earth admixt. Cartwrigkt's RogaU SImm, 1661< 

fADOE. Difficulty, or reluctance. 
With much ado, unwillingly. 

And did enjoy her for an howre or two. 
But then departed^et with muck adoe. 

The News Metamorphosis, 1600. 

tADOLESCENCY. The age between 
fourteen and twenty-one. 

For till seven yeeres be past and gone away. 
We are uncapable to doe or pray. 
Our adolescencjf till our manly growth. 
We waste in vanity and tricks of youth. 

Taglor'sWories,\9Sa. 

fADOORS, adv. At the door, by the 
door. 

Which (ftrst) may I sav's worst? Nor Juno faire, 
Nor father Saturn hath of me least care. 
Oh, Where's firm faith ? I took him in adoores, 
A Btragling bi^gar, oatcait Arom his shores. 

Ftiyil,»y Fu»r«,16S0. 
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Donne hif h Olympu, Japiter 
Went in mioorUt BOt minding her. 

Hom4ralaMode,\Wi. 

fADORN ATION. An ornament ; a de- 
• coration. 

If I my self to thee 
In hunting have anpnented thine obktioni. 
And on thy eentchion hnng dne M^bmc/unw, 
Great eranfoll sifla on sacred posts made fast. 

ADOPTIOUS. Adoptive. That which 
is adopted. 

With a world 
Of inretty fond adoptums ehristendoma 
That blinking Cnpid gossips. JlTs W^ i, 1. 

ADORE, V. To gild, or adorn. 

Like to the h«re 
Congealed drope, which do the mom adort, 

Speiu., IV. ii, 46. 
And those tme tears, fklling on i^mr pure cnrstals. 
Should tnm to armtetS) tor great queens V adore. 

B. /; Fl., Bid. Bro., ir, 3. 

Theobald, not recollecting the word in 
this sense, altered the passage to " for 
great qaeens to wear." In the above 
reading, which is the original, the /or 
is however a vile expletive. 
ADORN, s. Adorning ; ornament. 

Witbont adamt of gold and silver bright, 
Wherewith the crafteaman wonts it beautify. 

Spetu., F. Q., Ill, xii, SK). 

fADOWN, adv. Down. 

With that the shepheard gan to frowne. 
He threw his pretie pypes adowiu. 
And on the ground him layd. 

DrwUm*$ Skfpherdt Garland, 169S. 

ADRAD, orADR£DD,|)ar^ Frighted. 

Sedng the ugly monster passing by, 
Upon nim wtL of peril naught ^rad. 

Aa present age, and eke posteriUe 
May be eiriM with honor of revenge. 

O.Pl.,i,15i. 

Also, Terrified, v. 

The sight whereof the lady sore adrad. 

Spens,, F. Q^ V, i, 83. 

ADREAMT. I wan adreamt, for I 
dreamed. 

Wilt thou believe me, tweeting? by this light 
iwa$adr$ami on thee too. 0. PL, vi. S51. 



I was adrtamt last night of Frauds there. 

CifyN.Cap, O. PI., xi. 8S6. 
fOm amamt ipri Mi tomnia fingunt: hee is adreamd 
era dry sommer. WUhaV Dietionary, ed. 1634. 

♦Then said he, for I was adrtam'd that I kill'd a 
bode in such a nlaee, and that thou didst see me 
whoe I did kill hin, and hide him ; and thinking 
thou wonUst betray me, I thought to kill thee; hxa 
I am ^ad (said he) that it was but a dream. 

LupUm's l%otuamd Notable Tki$ig9. 

ADULTERATE is nsed for adolteroaa, 
sometimes, by Shakespeare : 

Th' mdmUmrmU Hastings, Bivers, Vaughan, Grey. 

Bich. 777. iv, 4. 
Ave, that ineestnons, that aduUtraU beast. iToai., i, 5. 
Thoi^ta, diaractert, and words, merdy but art, 
And Mstaida of his foul aduUeraU heart. 

Lo9«f*$ ComplaUt, SnppL, i, 751. 

[It is also used for adulterated.*] 

tHow hath that fUae oonventide of Trent 
Made lawosy which God or good men never meant, 
worshipping m atones and stoekea, 

■ad ■eMlcise Mocki^ 



From which adnUrate painted adoration 
Men (worse then stoclu ur blockes) must seeks salvation ? 

Tajflor^i Warkes, 1680. 

fADYAUNCER. The second branches 
of the horn pf a stag. 

Good forresters and skilfiul woodmen, in beasts of 
▼enerie and chase, do call the round roll of the home, 
that is next to the head of the hart, the bur : the main 
home itaelfe, they call the beame : the lowest antlier 
is called the brow antlier, or beas antlier : the next, 
roial : the next above that, surroial : and then the t<^. 
In a buck they say, bur, beame, braunch, adtauneerf, 
palme, and spellers. Manwoo^s Forut Lowes. 

^To ADVENE, v. To come to; the 
Latin advenire, 

Venus (saith one) spontan'ous doth odMne 
Unt' all things: doth he not unt' all men mean? 

Owen's Bpijfnans, 

ADVENTURERS. It was common in 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth for 
young volunteers to go out in naval 
enterprises in hopes to make their 
fortunes, by discoveries, conquests, 
or some other means. These adven- 
turers, probably making amorous con- 
quests a part of their scheme, vied 
with each other in the richness and 
elegance of their dresses. Sir Francis 
Drake, in his expedition against His- 
paniola, had two thousand such volun- 
teers in his fleet. To this Ben Jonson 
alludes under the name of the Island 
Voyage. 

I had as fair a gold jerkin on that day, as anj worn 
in the island voyage, or at Cadiz. Bpie., i, 4. 

ADVENTURERS UPON RETURN. 
Those travellers who lent money 
before they went, upon condition of 
receiving more on their return from 
a hazardous journey. This was pro- 
bably their proper title. See Putter- 
OUT; and the quotations there from 
Taylor the water poet, 

f AD VENUE, s, A passage, or avenue. 

Then the ladvmade me nse,and (through an advfnue 
that oonvryeo the light into the cavera)led me by the 
hand into a spacious hall, the walls of which were 
hung about with wanton picturea, that represented 
Uie soft sports of love in many rary'd postures. 

History of Frandon, 1665. 

tADVERSACION, 9. Contention ; op- 
position. 

And of Englyshe with Pdghtes, I understand. 
And Britons also did gret adpertaeian. 

Hardyng's Chronicle, fol. 79. 

ADVERSE. In Orthoepy, p. 227, it is 
said that Shakespeare always accents 
this word on the first syllable. The 
following exception has been since 
remarked : 

Though time seem so adUrse, and means unlit. AWs W., ▼, 

ADVERTISE. This word anciently had 
the accent on the middle syllable. 
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I therefore 
Atbiriue to the state, how fit it were, 
That none, &c. B. Jon.^ Fox, ir, 1. 

I ba?e adtirtWd him by lecret meaiit. 3 Um. VI, ir, 5. 

See more examples in the Elements 
of Orthoepy, p. 327. 
ADVICE. ConaideratioD, or infomut- 
tion. 

How ihall I doat on her with more adme$. 

That tboa withont miviet beEin to love her. 8 G«iU., ii, 4. 

Neither this word, nor the verb to ad- 
yise, are quite obsolete in this kind of 
acceptation. 
fADVISEFUL, adj. Attentive, 

Which eTcrjwhere advuefitU audience bred, 
While thus th' iuditement by the clerke was read. 

The Beggar^i Ape, c. 1607. 

tADVISEMENT, #. Care; resolution. 

And had not hit wiie gnidea advitemeHi let. 
And made him from those corps-leue soules to fly, 
And passe in peace, those thin sliapea subtiltie 
He Iiad assail'd, but vain)y beat the aire. 

rtrgil, by Txean, lflS9. 
And so with more bast than ^ood adgitenunt, they set 
np cries amaine, and prepared to encounter. 

Holland's Jmtnianus MarccUinus, 1609. 

fADVOCATlON. Pleading. 

Alas 1 thrice gentle Cassio, 

My advocation is not now in time. Othello, iii, 2. 

ADVOWTRY, or AVOWTRY. Adul- 
tery. Avoutrie, old Fr. 

This staff was made to knock down sin. Tl\ look 
There shall be no advowtry in my ward 
But what is honest. O. PI., z, 299. 

At home, because duke Humfrey aye repined. 
Calling this match advoutrie, as it was. 

Mirror for Mag., p. S42. 

The word is used by Butler in Hudi- 
bras. 
tADUST, adj. Parched ; burnt. 

The ears are ingendred of abundance of matter, and 
such men have commonly a little n«ck, and fair; 
They be sanguine, something adust. And those men 
are very unpatient and prone to anger. When the 
ears be great, and right beyond measure; it is a sign 
of folly. ArcandoM, bL 1. 

fADUSTION. Burning ; drying up. 

Melancholy, mar be easily commixed with hloud. 
Therefore if melancholy be mixed with blond, it is 
called phlegmone scirrfaodes : if choler (which then is 
conflated of both kinds) it is called phlegmone ery- 
upelatodea : if fleame, it is termed phlegmone aede- 
matodes. But of bloud, m hich is filthy and corrupted 
through the adustion and corruotiou of his owne 
proper substance, according to tue manner of the 
thinnesae or thicknease thereof. 

Barrongh^s Method ofPhgsick, 1624w 
When adustion is to be used. Furthermore if (noti> 
withstanding these burning medicines) the evill shall 
vet remaine, you must burne that place which is 
Dctweene the whole and corrupted member. But all 
these remedies are wont sometime to profit nothing 
at all, and then this is the onely helpe, although 
(as Celsus saith) it be a miserable helpe, that is, to 
cut off the member, which by little and httle waxeth 
dead, that so the other parti of the body may be 
without danger. Ibid. 

AD WARD, for AWARD. Judgment; 
sentence. 

And faint-heart fboles whom tfaew of peril bard 
Could terrify from fortune's fMre adward. 

Spens., F. ^., IV, x, 17. 

To ADWARD, v. To award. 



For death /' advard I wcen'd did appertainc 

To none but to the sea's sole soTeniinc. Ibid., IV, xii, 80. 

Peculiar to Spenser, as far as I have 
seen. 
t^MULOUS. For Emulous. 

And you your self, faire Julia, do disclose 
Such beauties, Uiat you may seem one of those 
That having motion (cain'd at last, and sense. 
Began to know it self, and stole out thence. 
Whiles thus his amtUous art with nature strivea. 
Some thmk h' hath none, others he hHtli two wives. 

Cartwrighfs Forms, 1651. 

t^QUIPARATE, V. To reduce to a 
level ; to raze. 

Th' emperiall citie, cause of all this woe. 
King I^tines throne, this day I'le ruinate, 
And houses tops to th' ground etquiparate. 

ficare Virgil, 1638. 

AERY. See Aiery. 

t-^ESTlVE, -FESTIVAL. Belonging to 
summer. JEstival toUtice, the sum- 
mer solstice. 

Auriga mounted in a chariot bright, 

(Else styi'd Heniochus) receives his light 

In th' tistive circle. l)u Dartes. 

In which at the time of the astirall solslice, when 

the sunne southward stretrhcth to the nttrrinost his 

sununer race. Holland's Ammianus Marcellinus, 1609. 

t^STURE. Rage. From the Latin 
cestura. It is a word often used in 
Chapman's Homer. 

1. ToAFFEAR. To terrify. 

Each trembling leafe and whistling wind they heare, 
And ghastly bug, does greatly them affeare. 

Sp., F. q., II. iii, 20. 

Hence the participle affear'd^ for 
which afraid is now used, hut which 
is very common in Shakespeare. 

Be not affear'd; the isle is full of noises. 

Temp., iii, 3. 

The spelling varies, as in other cases, 
sometimes with one f, and sometimes 
with two. 

2. To AFFEAR, or more properly AF- 
FEER. An old law term, for to 
settle or confirm. From affier. 

Wear thou thy wrongs, 
His [Macbeth's] title is afeard. Maeb., ir, S. 

Hence q^eer^r*, in our law dictionaries, 
are a sort of arbiters, whose business 
was to affirm upon oath what penalty 
they thought should be adjudged for 
certain ofi'ences, not settled by law. 
tAFFECTATE, adj. Affected, con- 
ceited. 

Accercitum dictum, an oracion to muche offeclata, 
or, as we sale, to farre fet. Eliotes Dietionarie, 1559. 

fAFFECTED. Beloved. 

— in all the desperate hours 
Of his affected Hercules. Chapman, II., viii, 818. 

AFFECTION. In the sense of affecta- 
tion. 

No matter in the phrase that might indite the snthor 
of affection. Ham., ii, 8. 

Pleasant without scnzrillty, witty without affection. 

L. L., y, 1. 
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Hov did the leave the world, vith what contempt ! 
Just u she in it lir'd I end bo exempt 
From all mffection. 

B. Jom.t Underwood$, Jl. on Lady FMMUt. 

But it certainly means sympathy, in the 
following well-known, but diflS^ult 
passage : 

Vor t0ectumt 
Muter of pefluoa, swavi it to the mood 
Of what it likea or loalhs. Mer. Vfn., iT» X, 

AFFECTIONED. In a similar sente ; 
affected. 

Ab tfffeetumid urn, that conf ilate wfthont hook, and 
utten it by great iwartht. IW«I.« ii, 8. 

fAFFECTlOUS, adj. Affectionate. 

Therefore my deare, deare wife, and dedreat loiinet, 



Let me ingirt you with my last embrace : 
~ n YOttT cbeekes impresse a fore-well n 
of true kindnetse and t^tetioui lore. 



And in your 

KiL 

Nero, IWl, 

AFFECTS. Affections ; passions. 

Wooing poor eraflsmen. with the craA of fmilei, 
And patient underbeahng of hit fortune, 
Ab 'twere lo baniih their acfecU with him. 

BaebeU I hope 1 ahall not need to urge 
The lacred purity of our affects. 

B. J<m., Cm is AUsr'i, net 1. 
If ot to comply with heat, the young tweets 
In me defunct. Oih,, i, S. 

Mr. Gifford proposes to read here, 
parenthetically, 

(The young affects in me defonet) 

Massing., vol. ii, p. 80. 

tSturring Mxtaffscts of admiration and comraiicrution. 

Sir P. Sgdasjf's Apology for Poetry. 

It is certainly to he foand in the singu- 
lar, in the sense of inclination : 

So her chief care, u eareleeee how to please 
Her own tffeett waa care of people'* ease. 

BnaUn£s Blixa., Mirr. M., p. 853. 
Shut up thy daugtater, bridle her affects. 

O. PI., iii, 16. 

fAFFINBS, s. Relations, kinsmen. 

Afflnity degenerating in honesty is like foule scabs 
in a faire skinne, such affines brings as much credit 
and comfort to their fncnds, as do Ivce in their 
clothes ; and they are much like of a lousle condition ; 
they will deare close unto you, while you have 
bluod to feede them, but if you begin to die or decay 
Ibey goe firom them that breed them. 

Bick CakiMt/mrmsked with ^aristis o/BxceUaU 
JhseriptioHSt 1616. 

fAFFIRMANCE, s. An assertion. 

Sir, mine eMrwutames in thafflrmativiL 
In law anoreason, is much more credible. 

Reywood^s Sfridsr and Flis, 1566. 

AFFRAF, V. n. To encounter, or strike 
down. 

They beene ymett> both ready to t^rap. 

^.>. Q.. U, i. 26. 

Also active. See Todd. 
AFFRAY, V. To frighten. 

Or when the flying heav'os he would t^ray. 

Spenser. 

AFFRAY, 9. In the sense of confusion, 
or fear. 

Without tempestuous storms or lad affray. 

Spenser. 
Who full of ghastly fright, and cold «tfra|r* 
Gan shut the dnre. 5p., F. Q., 1, m, 19. 



fAFFRAYER, s. One who raises af- 
frays or nots. 

As namely, the statutes made for hny and cnr after 
felons; and the statutes made against murtnerers, 
robbers, felons, aight-wsUcers, affrayers, armor worne 
in terrorem, riots, forcible entries, and all other force 
and violence ; all which be directly against the peace. 

Dalton's Countrty Justieu, 16S0. 

AFFREND, v. To make friends; to 
reconcile. 

And deadly foca to fUthfUly effrended, 

8p.,F. e.,lV,lii.50. 

AFFRET, 9. Rencounter ; hasty meet- 
ing. 

That with the terror of their fierce effret. 

They rudely drive to ground both man and horse. 

5|>.,F.Q.,III,iz,16. 

Also violent impression : 

The wicked weapon heard his wrathfull vow, 
And passing forth with furious affret, 
Pierst through his beaver quite into his brow. 

^.,F. 0.,lV.ili,ll. 

tAFFRIGHTMENT, 9. A tLeat; a 
frightning. 

But here was TOur cunnins ; it appears most plainlr, 
that you, thinaing her to be of tne trade, thought to 
make a prey of her purse : but since jowr ^ffrigktment 
eonld not moke her open unto you, you thought to 
make her innocency smart for't. 

Richard Bromt^s Northern Lass. 

AFFRONT, V. To meet ; encounter. 

That he, as. 'twere by accident, may here 
Affront Ophelia. Ham., m, 1. 

The men. the ships, wherewith poor Rome t^rtmts him. 
All powerless, give proud Coesar's wrath free passage. 

O.P.,ii,164. 
A thousand hardy Turks efront he had. Fkirf. T., iz, 89. 
tA spruce neate youth : what, yf I affront liim? 

Play of TiatoH, p. 18. 

AFFRONT, s. A meeting. 

Only, sir, this I must caution you of, in your affront, 
or salute, never to move your hat. 

Green's Tu Q., O. PI., vu, 96. 
This day thou shall have ingots, and to-morrow 
Give lords th* affront. Ben. Jon.^Alck., ii, 9. 

AFFY, V. To betroth. 

And wedded be thou to the hags of hell, 
For daring to affy a mighty lonl 
Unto the daughter of a worthless king. 

iHen. rr, Iv, 1. 
Sorano, 'tis ordained, must be affied 

' 1 Itnow, 



O. PI., viii, 57. 



To AnnabeUaj and, for aught 
Married. 

Also to trust or confide : 

Marcus Andronicus, so I do i^y 
In thy uprightness and integrity. 

TiLAnd.X\. 

tBid none affis in friends, for say, his children m-Toufcht his 

wracke. Warner's Albion's England, 1593. 

fAFLAUNT. Equipped or dressed in a 
showy manner. 

Hee that of himself doth bragge, boast, and vaunt. 
Hath ill neighbours about him to set him aflannt. 

Withaie Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 219. 
A merie gentleman seeing a gallant that was hound 
for the fndies walke the streets, his hat all afaunt, 
and befeathered vrith all kinde of colloured plumes, 
■aid : When a Gods name will this woodcock flie, for 
well I see he hath ail his feathers about him. 

C^dsy's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. p. 89. 

f AFORE was commonly used for before. 

B. Goe afore, tot I know not the way. 

F. I doe observe you, sir, and tlierefore you may follow, 

if yott please. The Passenger qf Beneennto, 1618. 
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tAFTER-DAYS. Future times. 

I meane to sing thereof, that afler-dayett 
Seciuc Gods lore to os, may tell his praise. 

Witker'iAhunStTiptaMiWkiptA^^' 

t AFTERMATH . A common provincial 
word for a second crop of grass; 
sometimes used metaphorically. 

Then raise the siefre from falling on 

That old dismantle garrison. 

Bash lorer speak what pleasure hath 

Thy spring in such an a/Urwtalk I 

Who, were she to the best advantage spread. 

Is but the dull busk of a maiden-head. 

CUvtlmuTs Poems. 

fAFT-MEAL. An after or late meal. 

At t^fl-wuaU* who shall paye for the wine? 

Tkynru^t DebaU, p. 49. 

fAGAIN. " To and again," t. e, to and 
fro. See Autobiog. of Sir S. D'Ewes, 
Yol. ii, p. 353. 

Again was sometimes used as an ex- 
clamation of impatience. 

AW, Haplesse man, to run into this Innade I 
Fie Tarira, so treacherous to your friend 1 
Tar. Agen, agen. Wil no man give me credit? 

Chapnum*s Revenge fi>r Honour^ 16M. 

fAGAINST. Jffainst the world, i. e. 
in preference to everybody else. 

At night I met with my lord, who told me that I need 
not fear, for he would get me the place against the 
world. Pepy^ Diary, 16fi0. 

fAGAMBO, adv. A-kimbo. 

To set the arms agambo or apreiik, and to rest the 
turned in backe of the hand upon the side, is an 
action of pride and ostentation. 

Bulver's Chirommia, 1644, p. 104. 

In the following passage it ia written 
akembolL 

Hereat her rage wns so increased, that, setting her 
arms a-kemhoU, and darting fire ^m her eyes . . . 

Comical History of Frandon. 

AGAR. A sea monster : perhaps formed 
from the higre, or bore of the tide. 

Hee [Neptune] sendeth a monster called the agar, 
against whose comins the waten roare, the fowlesflie 
away, and the cattel in the field for terrour shunne 
the bankes. UUy*s GaUathea, act i, i. 1. 

See HiGRE. 
AGATE. Used metaphorically for a 
very diminutive person, in allusion to 
the small figures cut in agate for 
rings. 

1 was never mann'd with an agate till now : but I 
will set you neither in gold nor silver, but in vile 
apparel, and send you back again to your master for 
a jewel. 2 Hen. /F. i, 3. 

li lon', an aaal \try vilely cut. Muck Ado ab. iV.,iii,l. 

Where the other passages show that 
there is no occasion to change the 
reading to aglet, as has been pro- 
posed. 

Queen Mab, as a very diminutive 
figure, is expressly compared by 
Shakespeare to an agat stone* 

She is the faries midwife, and she comet 

In shape no bigger than an agat stone 

On the fore-finger of an aldermm. Som., i, 4. 



Of the Italian word formaglio, Florio 
gives this account : 

Also ouches, brouches, or tablets and jewels, that yet 
some old men weare in their hats, with agatk-etonett 
cut and graven with some formes and images on 
them, namely, of famous men's heads. 

A-GATE. Agoing. From gate or gait, 
away. 

I pray you, memoir, set him a-gate again. O. P., v, 180. 

fAGEDNESS, *. The quaUty of being 
affed ; age. 

Nor as his Knowledge grew did 's form deeay. 
He still was strong and fresh, his brain waa gray. 
Such agedneu might our young ladies move 
To somewhat more than a Platonick love. 

Carlwrigkl's Poems, IBCl. 

To AGGRACE. To favour. 

And, that which all faire workes doth most aggraee. 
The art, which all that wrought, appeared in nopbce. 

Sp-. F, «., II. xS. «. 

Also as a substantive, favour. 

Of Idndnesie and of courteous aggrace. 

Sp./F. q., II. viii. M. 

AGGRATE, v. To please or gratify. 

From whom whatever thing is goodly thought 
Both borrow grace, the fancy to aagrate. 

Spens., Tears ofMtues, 406. 

AGHAST. Did frighten. Used as the 
pret. of to agaze. 

That seemed from some feared foe to fly. 
Or other griesly thing that him aghast. 

. . . Sp.,F.Q., I, ix,il. 

Its usage as a participial adjective is 
not yet laid aside. 
fAGILITE is used as an adjective ia 
Northbrooke's Treatise against Dicing, 
&c., 1577. 

If it be, as I have sayd, moderately taken, after some 
weightie businesse, to make one more fresh and agiUte. 

tAGlTAGIOUS, adj. Quivenng, 

shaking. 

His words and speare together cleave the ayr^ 



The ffolden-headfed staffe as lightning flew. 
And like the swiftest curror makes repa3rre 
Whether t'was sent, and doth his message tme^ 
Ajut hujre shield hath interpos'd the bare. 
Which Iiecton<^i/A^M still puraue: 
Through sixe tough hyues it pier'st without respect, 
But the sharp point upon the seaventh was check't 

Heytcood's Troia Britanica, 1 009. 

AGLET. The tag of a lace, or of the 
points formerly used in dress ; from 
aigvillette, Fr. 

In a brace, a man must take hede of three thinsrs, 
that it have no nayles in it, that it have no buckles, 
that it be fast on, with laces, wilhout aggUttes. 

Asck. Kxopk., p. 137. 

Sometimes formed into small figures, 
alluded to here: 

Why, give him gold enough, and marry him to a 
puppet or an agUt-baby. Tarn. 5Ar., i, 8. 

The robe of Garter King at Arms, at 
Lord Leicester's creation, had on the 
sleeves "38 paire of gold aglets,'* 
Progr. of Eliz,, 1564, p. 58. 
Sometimes they seem to mean span- 
gles, as Junius explains them : 



B t' 



miD. 0. n.,iU,IM 

a botaoicB] 



Aglet wns aUo used 
term, for the cbiTCi, or anthera, at 
Sow en. Kertey. 
See AiouLET. 
fAONAIL, *. A aort of corn id the toes, 

A ccnH tn tha loe of the ftnU i in uiuiff- 

Tlia T. dupitsdotli ilKV* of *f*iUa in a bui hcu. 
Iabbs ia UE lAtih word, ukd hid* io nuvtUpapole^ 
la EnclBh il ■ BiMicd comcft or umlt h ' .>■-»- 
M> or tact. Amif-i /ityiieJ 

AGNES, ST. To fut on the eve of her 
featifkl, Jan. 21, using certain cere- 
mouiea, was esteemed a certain way 
for maids to dream of their future 
haabaads. 

AMI SB untt SI. Afma m^kl, 
PlfliH nm with thi pnnm*d tigbB, 






id prompt ■laeritjj 
In tkH Ubej joy, tai Krcninittlrtr uaw 

Alio, to know : 

TW LCBor <tf your prised J will from jm for lo ■ffvw. 

tAONOUINATIOfl, «. A snmame dT 
ri*ed from some act or circnmatance 
connected with the individual or 
familj. Min*Ae». 

AUqdjiiff b* vftf at mtmpmuamiion to eutmuiL 1 . miLiUrie. 



A-GOOD. In good earnest, heartily. 

And. tt Ihat time, I mid« her weep m-§ooi. 



>e kccpe e ehembirmiude ibe lyM it hei btdd' 
. udUey two— will botb be lore lo bit on A 
• lifU, to know win thell be tkeii Srrt liiii- 
/Mera id(. b SUdxuMI, Cbu. 18. 
PI. .^iM'wir*' TUB tale e raw o( pine, ud puU 
•mis-crr HH, «■ elter UMthn. Hyiatt Htenunler, 
■tidiiii ■ pin in tow lleiTe. ud yon will dmm or 
kirn or bet yon lUll mury. Amirtfi MictlL, p. lU. 

Barton says St. Ax*it night, but he 
ia wrong. Anat. of Mel., p. 538. 
AGNIZE, e. To acknowledge. 



thall) 



nii.SSS. 






tAORIEVANCB, «. An injury, or vexa- 
tion ; n grjerance. 

Tk« Mic n; lord ummud* yiar iDeedy prtMBC^ 

Vtt UIVCriDI UrflHKX 1«M U^U 

l^Ml yoa 1^ jiiiic mother. Kmiual uJ flililltr. 

AGRIZB, V. To dread ; or to astonish. 



onWfd deep, 



And pitioiu pleiote. tut d 

AGROUND. To the 



grour 



to Sh., i, U7- 



AGUISE, V. "To adorn, o/cftew 

Lh tbove lU ko^u je fooiij •eemunii'i. 

n thii cnTtf cmiple to detiie 

Lhe court theraielvet thej mirht tfviu. 

Sfnu., M. SMiT^i lUi, t». 

AJAX. Pronoanced Ajax (with the a 
long). The name of this hero fur- 
nished many unsBTOury puns to our 
ancestors, from its similarity in sound 
to the two English words, a Jake*. 
In some of the pasinges the allusion 
is rather obscure, as in this : 

The cause of all this vein of low wit 
was, perhaps. Sir John Harrington, 
whoin 1596 published hia celebrated 
tract, called " The Metamorphosis of 
Ajax," by which he meant the im- 
protement ofajake*, ornecesssry, by 
forming it into whst we now call a 
waler-elotet, of which Sir John was 
clearly the inventor. For this offence 
to her delicacy, queen Elizabeth kept 
him for some time in disgrace. 
Used directly for a necessary house: 

■hamfuIlT noitilnliiig bim i patron and proteclor 
Huf. fflnant. ftirfw.p. 1. 

To the above work of Sir J, Harring< 
ton's, B. Jonson seems to allude, a« a 
masterpiece in its way, when, at the 
conclusion of a dirty poem, he snys. 

And 1 conlil wiih for their eteraii-d lakn, 

lly moHbad pLoDKh'd with hia ILat innfi^.^. 

Om /itfkmmt Toyoft, vol. vi, p. %VI. 

The rhyme here proves that the pro- 
nunciation of the time was suited to 
the English meaning. See also the 

i notations of Mr. Steevens on Love's 
I. Lost. Bren Camden condescends 
to play iipon tliis word. Speaking of 
the French -motApet, he says. 
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Inquire, if von undcrBtand it not, of Cloacina's clia^ 
Ihing, or such as are uell read in Ajax. Bemains, p. Il7> 

We meet with a new personage in 
Healeys Discov. of a New World, 
namely, " John Fisticankoes, Ajax 
Lis Sonne and heyre," p. 159. But 
I have not met with him elsewhere. 
See Jakes. 
f AID. A sort of tax formerly raised in 
England. It was sometimes to a cer- 
tain extent voluntary. The records of 
the City companies frequently mention 
aid-money i money granted to the 
crown for specific purposes. 
"f Aid-forces, or aid-soldiers, auxiliaries. 

The enemies having this advantag:e, that they knew 
the const of the countrey, traversed a crosse crooked 
way behind Corsars backe, and charging upon two 
legions as they were gathering their armour together, 
they had put them all well neere to the swora, but 
that a suddaine outcrie made, caused the mdforcu of 
our associates to assemble themselves. 

HoUantTs Amminnu* Mareettinus, 1009. 
But when certaine of them secretly suggestol, that 
Silvanus late rolonell of the footmen, passed ventur- 
ously, though hardly, with eight thousand aid-soul- 
dim by more compendious and shorter waies. lb. 

tAIDFULL, adj. Ready to help. 

Christs night-desciple ai4fvU did agree 
To take his body from that guiltie tree. 

RowUinda' Betraying cf Christ. 

AIERY. Spelt also aery, and eyery. 
The nest of an eagle, hawk, or other 
bird of prey. But sometimes, also, 
the brood of young in the nest. 

And like an eagle o'er his mery tow'rs, 

To souse annoyance that comes near his nf$t. 

K. John, ▼, 2. 

Certainly not " towers over his nest 
to defend his neat;'* but "towers 
over his young, to souse,'* &c. 
So again, 

Our atrry buitdeth in the cedar's top. 

And dallies with the wind, and scorns the san. 

Bieh. mX 8. 

And yet more plainly : 

Your aiery builueth in our aiery's neet. Ih. 

That is, your brood settles in the nest 
of ours. 

Yet the commentators quote only the 
passages that prove it to mean a nest, 
and so explain it. According to which 
the meaning here would be, "your 
nest buildeth in our nesVs nest.*' So 
in Hamlet, " a little atery of children" 
(ii, 2) means a little brood of children. 
Here also. 

For as an eyerie from their Mtget wood. 

Led o'er the plnins and taught to get their food. 

By seeing how their breeder takes hit prey. 

Brown ff, Britan,. Patl., U, 4. 
f But vain are all these fetrs, his eagle sight 
Is bom to Base upon no lesser liglit. 
Then that from whence, all other beauties in 
The same sphetr borraw tlwirs, he else had bin 



Dogcncrote from thnt royal airee, whence 

He first did spring. Cka»iber!ayne'$ PharoHnida, 16S9i 

Here it signifies a hawk's nest : 

That air of hope hath bbisted many an aiery 

Of castril« like yourself. B. Jan., Staple ofVevs, ii, 3. 

Also a certain brood of hawks : 

On his snowie crest 
The tow'rinz falcon whilome bnilt. and kings 
Strove for that nn«, on whose scHling wings 
Monarchs in gold refin'd its luurli would lay, 
As might a mouth their army royal pay. 

Br\t.Taat.,'\,\. 

A few lines after it is again used for 
the brood. Eyrey is the right form 
of the word : the origin being ey, 
which, in Saxon and old English, 
means an egg. 
AIGULET, or AYGULET. The tag of 
a point. Often contracted into aglet. 

whicli all above besprinckled was throughout 

With golden aygulets, that glistred brieht, 

Like twinckling starres. Sp., F. Q., II, iii, 26. 

AIM. To cry aim, in archery, to en- 
courage the archers by crying out 
aim, when they were about to shoot. 
Hence it came to be used for to 
applaud or encourage, in a general 
sense. 

It ill beseems tliis presence to cry aim 
To these ill-tuned repetitions. JC. Johm, ii, 1. 

Now, to be patient, were to play the pandar 
To the viceroy's base embraces, and cry aim. 
While he by force or flattery, kc. Mass., ReHtg.X 1- 
To it, and we'll cry aim. B. /- H., False Oae. 

It seems that the spectators in general 
cried aim, occasionally, as a mere word 
of applause or encouragement. To 
give aim was an office of direction and 
assistance. 
AIM, to give. To stand within a con- 
venient distance from the butts, to in- 
form the archers how near their 
arrows fell to the mark ; whether oa 
one side or the other, beyond, or 
short of it. The terms were, wide 
on the bow hand, or the shaft hand, 
(Ascham once uses the drawing hand 
for the right. Toxoph.) i. e. left and 
right ; short or gone : the distances 
being estimated by bows' lengths. 
This was in some measure a confiden- 
tial office ; but was not always prac- 
tised. Ascham does not quite approve 
of it. 

Of gevmge eamt I cannot tell well what I should stye. 
For in a straunge plnce it takcth awaye all occasion of 
foule game, which is the on lye prayse of it, yet by my 
judgement it hindereth the knowledge of shootinge, 
and maketh men more negligent, which is a dispravse. 

Totoph., p. 881. 
Though I am no mark, in respect of a hare butt, vet 
I can ten you great bubbers [qn. lubbers f\ have inot 
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ftt me, and thai ffolden amnri i hat I myself ^»m aim 
tlina : ftidg, four howt ; short, three and a half. 

MiddM., ^pen. O^., act. iL Jne. Dr., iv, p. 138. 
fAm I a kinge and beare no authoritieP Mj loying 
kindred committed to ^riion as traytors in my pre- 
sence, and 1 stand to^i«« am at them. 

True Tragedy of Richard (he Third, p. 27. 

Maria j)rt9M aim in Love's L. Lost, when 
abe says. 

Wide o' the iotehand! I*faith your hand is out. 

L. Lab. JLt it, 1. 
1 am the mark, sir, I'll give aim to yon. 
And tell hov near yon shoot. White Dev., O. PI., tI, 285. 
For who would live, whom pleasures hsd forsaken. 
To stand at mark, and cry a how shot, signeur. 

B.fFl.,ralsHt.,n,i. 

So VenoB assists Cupid : 

While lovely Venus stands togiM thsmim. 
Smiling to see her wanton bantling's game. 

Dragt. EeL, vii, p. 1420. 

Cry aim is well conjectured, in a 
corrupt passage of Shakespeare ; where 
the old readine is cride game. 

I will bring thee where mistress Anne Page is, at a 
farm bonse, a feasting; and thou shult woo her; cry 
' ,— said I well P Mcrrg W. W., ii, 8. 



That is, "Applaud, encourage me! 
do I not deserve it?*' This suits the 
speaker (the host) and the occasion ; 
in the other no sense can be found. 
Capell reads," 2Vt>rf^amtf. " 
Mr. Gifford first accurately distin- 
gaished crying aim, aud giving aim, 
which Warburton and others thought 
synonymous. See his note on Mas- 
singer, ii, p. 27* 
AIM. Guess. 

Bmt linuring lest my Jealoos edm might err. 8 Oeni., iii, 1 . 

Also as a verb, to guess. 

Tliat BT diseorery be not aimed at. lb. 

Tci still went on, which way he oonld not mm. 

AIM-CRIER. A stander-by, who en- 
couraged the archers by exclamations. 
Hence thed for an abettor or en- 
eoarager. 

Thou muling Mu-crisr at princes fall. 

English JreeuRa. 
While her own creatures, like aiwi^riers, beheld her 
■ischance with nothing but lip-pity. lb. 

AIRLING. A light airy person; a 
coxcomb. 

Some sBore there be, slight mrtings, will be won 
With dogs and horses. B. Jon., Catil., i, 8. 

AIRT, for AIERT. Eagle's nest. 

Sir, excuse me. 
On* «fv, with pn^Kution, ne'er disdoset 
Hie eagle and tie wren. Massing., Mmd of Honour, i, 9. 

The editor of 1759 says, this passage 
is diflScult, and then explains it: 
" One airy with proportion," " one 
pstfi^ed up with a high opinion," &c., 
taking one for a person, and airy for 
the adjective : the error is manifest. 
It should have been printed aiery. 



" One nest, preserving its proportion, 
never produces an eagle and a wren." 
ALAMORT, adj. Half-dead ; in a dying 
state; drooping. A French word; 
but often adopted. 

Whose soft and royal treatment may suffice 
To heal the sick, to cheer the aiamort. 

Pansh. Lusiad, v, 85. 

Sometimes written all amort, but 
erroneously. See Anc, Dr., i, 362. 
ALAND. For on or to land ; analogous 
to other compositions with a, as 
aboard, afield, &c. 

The Dane with fresh supplies 
Was ktely come okutd. Dragt. Folgoti., zii, p. 903. 

Used even by Dry den. See Todd^s 
Johnson, 
fALATE, adv. Lately. 

Then he retooke his tale he left akUe, 

And made a long discours of all his state. Du Barton. 

ALB, or ALBE. The white dress of a 
bishop, differing from a surplice iu 
having regular sleeves. As worn by 
Protestant bishops, it is distinct from 
the sleeves, and only appears iu front. 
Holmes's Acad, of Arm., B. Ill, ch. iv, 
p. 194. 

Each priest adom'd was in a surplice white. 
The bishops donn'd their eiJths, snd copes of state. 

Fair/. Tasso, xi, 4. 

fALCAMY. See Alchymy. 

Nor for this purnose here to talke come I, 
How silf er may ne mock't with alcamg. 

Taglor's Workes, 1C30. 

ALCATRAZ. An American bird ; a 
name given by the Spaniards, and by 
Fernandez, Hernandez, and Nierem- 
berg, to the pelican of Mexico ; and 
erroneously, by Clusius, and others 
after him, to the Indian hornbill, or 
buceros hydrocorax. B,eess Encycl, 

MostUke to that shortsighted alcatras. 
That beats the air above that Uquid glass : 



The New World's bird, the proud imperious fowl 

"1 presence frights the lu 
That on the lana not only works his wish. 



Whose dreadful presence frights the itarmless owl; 



But on the ocean kills the flying fish. 

Dragton's Owl, p. 1304. 

ALCHYMY. This delusive, but ouce 
fashionable art, is thus well defined : 

libarius sets down this rime of Alehimg . — 
Alchgmia est ars sine arte, 
Cujus scire est pars cum parte. 
Medium est strenue mentiri. 
Finis mendicatum iri. 
Hteifs Bise.vflfew Wor'd, p. 169, meirg. From 
Hairs Mundus alter et idem. 

A certain compound metal, supposed 
originally to have been formed by the 
art of the alchemist, obtained thence 
the name of alchemy. It was a modi- 
fication of brass. 
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Four speedy diembimt 
Put to Uieir moothf the loiuiding alekemf. 

Milt., Par. Lut, ii, 617. 
Such were hii anni, false gold, true aUkymie. * 

FU4ek., PurpU hi., c. vii, s. 89. 
They are like rinn and chaines bought at St. Martin'i, 
that weare faire for a little time, but shortly after will 
prore alckimy, or rather pure copper. 

MiiukuU Buoy, p. 8S. 

It was afterwards corrupted into oc- 
camy^ which is not yet quite disused, 
among some classes. 
ALDERLIEFEST. Dearest of all ; from 
alder, aller, or aire, used as the geni- 
tive of all ; and lie/ dear. Chaucer 
has alderjirst, alderlast, &c. 

With yon, mine tUderlirfett soTereign. 2 Htn. F/, i, 1. 

Thus : 

And aUerfirtt he had them all a bone. 

Chaue., C. TaU$, 9499. 

See other instances in the notes upon 
the above passage of Shakespeare. 

f And alatr-next was the fresshe quene; 
I mean Alceste, the noble true wire. 
And for Admete howe she lost her lyfe ; 
Aud for her trouihe, if I shall nat lye. 
How she was turned into a daysye. 

LgdgaWt Temple ofGloi. 

fALDERMAN'S PACE. A slow stately 
pace. *' Pa9 d'abbi, a leasurely walk- 
ing, slow gate, AldermarCt pace** 
Cotgrave, 

fALDGATE. The Pye was formerly a 
celebrated inn in this neighbour- 
hood: 

One ask'd a friend where captain Shark did lye ; 
Why, sir, quoth he, at Jlgate at the Pie ; 
Away, quoih th' other, he lies not there I know 't ; 
Mo, says the other, then he lies in his throat. 

A Book of New Epigramt, 1669. 

ALE. A rural festival, ^here of course 
much ale was consumed. Other ety- 
mologies have been attempted, but this 
is the roost natural, and most probable. 

There were iride-aUs, ekurcknUeSt eUrk-aUttOW-eUei, 
lam^les, Uet-alee, Midtummer-edeSf Scot-ale*jnUt4uti- 
aUe, and several more. 

BraiuCa Popular Antiq., 4to ed., toI. i, p. 229, Ice 

Also some of these separate articles. 
ALE, for ALEHOUSE. 

O, Turn, that we were now at Putney, at the ale there. 

TKom., Lord CnmweU, iii, 1. 

In the folio of 1 623, ale is read for 
alehouse, in Two Gent, of Ver., ii, 5. 
t ALEBERRY, «. Ale boiled, with spice 
and sugar, and sops of bread. 

After that, cause an aUlierry to hfi made for her, and 
put into it powder of camphire, ind gtre it to her to 
eate. ne Patkapety to HeaUh, f. 64. 

Indeede it was never knowne to be so farre out of 
reparations, that it needed the assistance of cawdle, 
atebery, julep, cnllisse, grewell, or stewd.broth, onely 
a roesse of pUine frugaUoonntrey pottage was alwayes 
raffldent for him. Ikylor'e ITorkee, 16B0. 

ALECIE, 8, Drunkenness; the state 
of being influenced by ah: a word 



coined in imitation of lunacy, which 
means being under lunar influence. 

Il he had arrested a mare instead of a horse, it had 
bvene a slight orersisht, but to arrest a man, that 
hath no likenesse of a norse, is flat lunasie, or aleae. 

Lyly*» Mother Bowibie, cc 9. 

ALECONNER. Explained in Johnson 
and Chambers's Dictionaries to be an 
officer in the city of London, which is 
true ; but he is not peculiar to that 
place. Better explained by Kersey; 
"Aleconner or ale-taster, an officer 
appointed in every court-leet, to look 
to the assize and goodness of bread, 
ale, and beer." Thus it is said of the 
celebrated Captain Cox (q. v.) that 
he was 

Of Tcry great credite and trust iu the toon hear, far 
he has been chozen a/«-<Mriiii^ many a yeer, when his 
betters have stond by ; and ever attitt«l himself with 
such estimation, az yet, too tast or a cup of nippitate; 
his judgement will he taken above the best in ths 
parish, he hit note near so read. 

Pr(^r. of Elig.f toI. i, an. 1676. 

In some parishes, the aleconner's 
jurisdiction was very extensive. In 
that of Tottenham, Middlesex, it is 
thus described : 

It is the custom in most mnnors, for the lord to ap- 

foint the aU-conmere at the court-leet ; but there not 
aving been a court-leet for some years held for tiie 
manor of Tottenham, these officers have been rdns- 
larly appointed bv the parishioners in vestry. The 
aleconnere are authorized to search for, destroy, seise, 
and take awny all unwholesome provisions, false 
balances, short weights and measures ; to enter mills 
and bakehouses, to search for and seize (if any ahould 
be found) all adulterated flour and bread ; and also to 
enter into brewhous^s, and examine the quality of 
beer, ale, kc., and the materials of which it is made. 
All persons coming into the parish, with carts or 
otherwise, with peas, potatoes, sc., from London, are 
subject to the inspection of these officers, and liable 
to all the penalties attached to the selling with short 
weights and measures. 

Bobiiuon*s met. o/rottenk., p. S41. 

ALECOST. An herb: the same as 

COSTMABY. 

tALE-DRAPER. A humorous term for 
keeper of an ale-house. 

1 came up to London, and fall to be some tapster, 
hostler, or chamberlaine in an inn. Well, I get mee 
a wife ; with her a little money : when we are married. 
seeke a house we must; no other occupation have 1 
but to be an ale- draper. 

Henry ChettU, Kind-ffarte Dreame, 1B93. 
Two milch maydena that had set up a shoppe of ale- 
drapery. lb. 

ALE6GE, or ALEOE, v. To aUeviate ; 
alecgan. Sax. ; alleger, Yt. 

The Joyous time now nigheth fast. 

That shall aleage this bitter blast* 

And slake the winter sorrow. 

Spent., Shep. Kal., iii, i. 

Dr. Johnson has it aligge, in bis dictio- 
nary, and supposes it to be derived from 
a and lig, to lie down ; but the read- 
ing and etymology are both erroneous. 
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fALE-KNIGHT, $. A haunter of ale- 
Louses ; a tippler. 

Come, aU you bnire wighta, 
That are aubbal aU-knigkU, 

Now set out your selves in fight: 
And let them that crack 
In Uie praises of sack, 

KiMW malt is of niickle might. 

WitU Recreations, 1654. 

fALE-STAKE. A stake set up for a sign 
at the door of an alehouse. 

He and I never dranke togyder, 
Tet I knowe many an ale-etake. 

kawkxn»*$ OU PUyt, i, 100. 
The beare 
He plaiea with men. who (IHce doggs) feele his force. 
That at the aUtUke baite him not with beere. 

DamUt Seourge ofFottif, 1611. 

tALESTANBEARBR is thus described: 

An mfestan-hearer : porters that carry burthens with 
alinga, as we see brewers doe, when they laye beere 
into the seller. NomenclatoTt 1585. 

ALEW. Howling, lamentation, outcry ; 
probably only another form of halloo. 

Yet did tlie not lament, with londe aUw 
As women wont, bnt with deep sighs and singnlta few. 

Sp., F. Q^ V. vi. 18. 

ALFAREZ. or ALFERES. A Spanish 
word, meaning an ensign ; contracted, 
according to Skinner, from aquilifer. 

Commended to me from some noble friends 

For my aiferfs. B. /■ 1%., Rule a W.^ {, 1. 

Jng here, his alfarez : 
An able officer, gi' me thy beard, round jur. 

B. Jan., New /im, iii, 1. 
The heUotropenm or sunflower, it is said, " is the true 
m^erea, beannc np the standard of Flora." 

BmNams, to the Parthemian SodaUtie, p. 49. 

It may be said to have been adopted 
for a time as an English word, being 
in use in our army during the civil 
wars of Charles L In a MS. in the 
Harleian collection. No. 6804, § 96, 
among papers of that period, it is 
often repeated. **Alfere9 John Maner- 
ing, Al/eres Arthur Carrol," &c. 
ALFRIDARIA. A term in the old judi- 
cial astrology, which is thus explained 
by Kersey: "A temporary power which 
the pLinets have over the life of a 
person." 

Ill finde the cnspe, and atfiidaria. 

Album, O. PI., vii, 171. 

AL6ATES. By all means. 

And therefore woold I should be aigate$ slain ; 
For while 1 lira hit right it in suspense. 

JWi/. T.. It. 60. 

Also, notwithstanding. 

Mangre thine head; algeda I inffer none. O. PL, x, 284. 

And Spenser, 

Which when Sir Onyon saw, all were he wroth. 
Vet alfoUt mote he soft himself appease. 

F. , II. ii. 12. 

ALGRIM. A contraction of algorism, 
an old name for arithmetic. 



Methonght nothing my state conld more disgrace. 
Than to bcare unme, and in effect to be 
A cypher in algrim, as alt men might see. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 8S8. 

ALICANT. A Spanish wine, formerly 
much esteemed ; said^to be made near 
Alicant, and of mulberries. 

You'll blood tliree pottles of alicant, by this light, if 

you foUow them. Q. PL, in, 263. 

Yonr braU, got ont of aUeant. B. jr Fl., Ciumce*, i, 9. 

means, "your children, the conse- 
quence of drunkenness." This is what 
is meant by allegant, in the Fair M. of 
the Inn, act iv, p. 399. [See Alio aunt.] 
To ALIEN. To alienate ; to wean. 

What remains now, but that he alien himselfe from 
the world, seeing what he had in the world is aUened 
from him. Clitus. Vliimt., p. 83. 

A'-LIF£. As my life ; excessively. 

I hnre a ballad in print a'-li/e. Wint. T., iv, 8. 
Thou lov'st a'-n/e 
Their perfura'd judgement. B. Jon. 

A clean instep, 
And that I love a'-li/e. 

B. j- Fl., Mom. Th., ii, 2. 

The editor of 1750 very wisely altered 
it to '' a9 life :" and the same emenda- 
tion he has offered in B. and Fl.'s 
Wit at several Weapons, act iii, p. 292. 

He loves a-^fe dead payee, vet wishes they may rather 
happen in his company by the scurvy, than by a battell. 

Overburjf's Char., fol. K., 8. 

f ALIOAUNT. A not uncommon mode 
of spelling alicant, the name of a wine. 
See Alicant. 

Thirtie riven more 
With aligauHte; thirtie hills of snjgar; 
Ale flowed from the rockes, wine from the treei 
Which we call muscnUine. I%mon, ei. Dyce, p. 89. 
Tlie ambassador receiving; the cup from his prinoslye 
hand, returned againe to his owne place, where ail of 
U8 standing, drank the same helth out of the same 
cup, being of fayre christall, as the emperor had 
commands, the wiue (as farre as my judgement gave 
leave) beiuK alUgant. 

Sir Thomas Smith's Vagage to Russia, 1605. 
Yinum atrum, Phtut. rubeum. Tinture. Kedde wine 
or alUgant, Nomenclator, 1&86. 

ALIGGE. See Alegqe. 
ALL. Although. 

And those two froward sisters, their faire lores. 
Came with them eke, aUthej were wondroos loth. 

Sp.,F.q.,ll,u,M. 

ALL. For exactly. 

AU as the dwarfe the way to her amn'd. 

Spens., F. Q., I, vii, 18. 

f ALL. The universe. 

When there was neither time nor plaee, nor space. 
And silence did the chaos round imbrace ; 
Then did the archwork-master of this aU 
Create this massie nniversail ball. 
And with his mighty word brought all to passe. 
Saying but, Let there be, and done it was. 

Taylor's Workes,\9ISO. 

fALL. Very. 

It may be this mv exhortation 
Seems harsh, ana all unpleasant. 

Marlowe's Tragedy of Doctor Fanslus. 

fWhen all cornea to all, i.e., in the 
final result. 

2 
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Partariunt montefl, natcelur ridicalus mns : hr spake 
of a foxe, but when all came to all, it «ras but a ferne- 
brake. IFUhaW Dictionary, ed. 16H p. 574. 

fAU along, prostrate. 

The bishdp going irito bis study, which only could get 
into but hiniseir. fo«nd his own picture \yinz all along 
on its face, which extremeljr perplexed liini, he lookiuK 
upon it as ominous. Heybr^sUfe of Archbishop Laud. 

fAll one, all the same thing. 

O Clinia, yon take your love othen* i»e then ibce is : 
for shee lives after the old use and custome, and her 
mind towards you is all one that it was before, as farre 
u by the thing itselfe «'e two could conjecture. 

Terence in Bnglith, 1614. 
But air* one, let him doe his worst, shee is confidently 
arm'd with innocencv ; and the threats or dnnger of 
the bad cannot afrright her, but that shee will attempt 
to recreate the good. Taylor^* Workct, 1630. 

It is all one, sir, where yon open the book, his rheto- 
rical humour is so very much the same. 

Eaehard'a Observations, 8vo. 1671, p. ISS. 

fTo throw or push at all, to risk the 
iFhoIe. A term in gambling. 

At dice they plaid for faieries ; at each cast 
A knight at least wah lost •. what doe you set ? 
This knight cries one (and names him), no, a lord 
Or none ; tia dune, — he throwes and sweepes the bord ; 
His hatte is full of lords up to tlte brimme ; 
The lea threw next at all, won all and him. 

Decker's Whore of Babylon, 1607. 
Think not to please your servants with half-pay : 
Good gamesters never stick to through at all. 

Cotgrase's Wits Interpreter, 1671, p. 164. 
And so be all suspected : wondrous good. 
Go bravely on then, Dampierre, push at all. 
Honour attends th' attempt, tho tiiou sliouldat fall. 

Unnatural Brother, 1697. 
Jt all, quoth Ruftu, lay you what you dare, 
I'll throw at all, and 'twere a peck of gold ; 
140 life lies on'l, then coyn I'll never spare ; 
Why Rufus, that's the cause of all that's sold ? 
Yot which frank eamesters it doth ofl befalL 
They throw at aU, till thrown quite out of all. 

Witts Recreations, 1654. 

ALL AND SOME. One and all ; every 
one ; everything. 

Thou who wilt not love do this. 
Learn of me what woman is ; 
Something made of thread and thrumme, 
A mere botch of all and some. Her rick, p. 84. 

In armour eke the souldiert all and some, 
With all the force that might so soon be had. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 91. 

ALLEGGE, ALLEGANCE. See 
Alegge. 

ALL TO. Entirely ; very much. The io 
seems to have an augmentative power, 
so as to increase the force of the word 
following. Thus all-to-tom means very 
much torn. [Nares has apparently 
mistaken the origin of this form : to 
belongs to the following word, being a 
particle answering to the German m-. 
To-broken, means broken to pieces; 
, to-frozen, intensely frozen; to-brake, 
broke to pieces.] 

That did with dirt and dust him aUto-dask. 

Harr. Ariosto, xxxir, 48. 

Now, forsooth, as they went together, often al-to- 

kissing one another, the knight told her he was brought 

up among the water nvniphs. Fembr. Arc, p. 164. 

Mercutio's ycy hand had al to frozen mine. 

Romeus and Jul, Suppl., i, S85. 



It occurs even in the authorised ver- 
sion of the Bible : 

And a certain woman cast a piece of a millstone npoa 
Abimelech's head, and all to brake his skull. 
Judges ix, 53. 

Where it has sometimes been igno- 
rantly printed "all to break." See 
Newcome on Versions, p. 303. 
It is used also by Milton, in a very 
beautiful passage ; and this, being the 
last known instance of it, has been 
much misunderstood. 

Wliere, with her best nurse. Contemplation, 
She [Wisdom] plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings, 
ThaC in the various liustle of resort. 
Were all to ruffled, and sometimes impair'd. Cumns, i, S76. 

This has been read, "all too ruffled," 
as if to be ruflfled in some degree was 
allowable, which the author certainly 
did not mean. Warton says, that the 
corruption began with Tickell ; but it 
is so quoted at the end of No. 98 of 
the Tatler, whether in the original 
editions or not, I cannot say. I find 
it so in the London edition of 1797. 
All'tO'be is also met with, but rather 
in a ludicrous way, and was so retained 
for a long time in jocular language, 
after beginning to be obsolete. 

I'll hai'e you chronicled and chronicled and cut and 
ehronicleil, and all-tO'be-prais'd, and sung in snnnets. 

B. ^-Fl, PhiUster, act v. 

The editors of 1750 unnecessarily 
changed this to "sung in all-to-be' 
praWd sonnets." It was right before. 
We find it in one of Swift's letters to 
Pope: 

This moment I am so hnppy as to have a letter from 
Lord Peterborow, for which I intrrat you will present 
liim with my humble respects and thanks, tho' he 
«M-to-be-QM]mtxt me by very strong insinuations. 

Letter 21. 
I wonder my Lord of Canterbury is not once more 
all'tO'beAwsXoT^a for draling with the lyoaa, to setU« 
the commission of array in tlte Tower. 

Cletel., Char, of a dium. VTr. 

fALL-BONES. A nickname for a thin 
bony fellow in How a Man may Chuse 
a Good Wife from a Bad, 1602. 

tALL-CIRCUMFERENCE. The cir- 
cumference of the universe. 

Th' eteruall sprine of power and providence. 
In forming of this all-circumference. 
Did not uiihke the bear, which bringeth forth 
In th' end of thirty dayes a shapeless birth. 

Du BarUu. 

fALLECTED. Enticed. 

Tooke great booties and riche prayes both of goodes 
and prisoners, and aUected witli the sweetneaae of 
such spoyle. HoUnskeds Chronicles, 1577. 

tALLECTlVE. A bait ; an allurement. 

For what better alecthe coulde Satun devise, to allure 
and bring men pleasantly into damnable servitude. 
Iforthbrooke's ZVBB/ut« agaiust Dicing, 1&77- 
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Wlierein ar eominTfjde many and dyren lolacyonB 
and ryieht pr^uwit aiUetyvetof ayngular pletuttre^iu 
more at Urge it doth apere in the p4*ea folowynj^. 

British BihUogrttpkert Vf, S90. 

iTo ALLEGATE. To allege. 

Why, belike he n tome rnnnagate, that will not show hu 

name: 
Ah, why thoald I this skUsg^U? he ii of noble fame. 

FmW» Works, iii, p. 68. 

ALLESTREE. Richard, of Derby, a 
celebrated almanac-maker in Ben Jon- 
Bon*B time. 

A little more 
Would fetch aU hia aatronomy from JUestres. 

B. J<m.t Mafn. Lady, it, 9. 

ALL-HALLOWN Summer, t. e., late 
sommer; all^hallowt meaning All 
Saints, which festival ia the first of 
November. 

Farewel, thou latter tpriag ! firewel, aU-kailown summer I 

\ Een. lY, i, 2. 

In the ignorance of Popish supersti- 
tion, all'hallowa was worshipped as a 
single saint; or at least this ignorance 
was imputed to them. 

Frmdee, here ihall ye ae trjn aaooe 
or all'kmtUfwes the bleaaed jaw-bone, 
Kiaae it hardely with good devocion. 

Fmr Ps, O. P., i, 7*. 
f And least (qnolh he) yon deeme it mere presumption. 
If I ahoold olFer yon my hare assumption, 
I sweare mU-kmllcws, 1 will make repayment. 
Tea though I pawn mine Hrmour and my rayment. 

Sir John Earington*s Epigrams, 1633. 

tALUANT, adj. Akin to. 

Thys Ihey toke so mnrhe the sonner, Irrranse, it ii 
sun what aibfammts to them. Mor^s Utopia, 1561. 

t^. A kinsman; a relation. 

Wherefore Jesns, thonghe he were almyghtye, and 
desyrotts to save as many as myght be, yet could he 
iK»t there amonr his conn trey men worke mnny my* 
raeles, for that he was letted so to doue hr the nn- 
belcfe of his acqnayntannce and kyiisfolKea. For 
where as being among alyauntes, he had easely cured 
ttri maiiy of all kyndes of diseHses, raste out dyvels, 
aM healed leapera, here in his owne eountrey, he 
oneley healeth a fewe sicke folkes, and that with the 
layisf of his haiides upon them. 

PuraphroH ofSrasnuu, 1648. 

ALLIGARTA. The alligator, or croco- 
dile. 4n Spanish lagarto. 
It appears by the following passage, 
that the nrine of this creature was 
supposed to render any herb poisonous 
on which it was shed. 

And who ean tell, if before the gathering and making 
up thereof, the alUgarta hath not piss'd thereon ? 

B. JoHS., Bart. F., ii, 6. 

fALL-NIGHT. A wick set in the middle 
of a large cake of wax. Johns, ^ Siev, 
Skak., vii, 146. 

ALLOW, V, To approve. 

O heavens. 
If Tou do lore <dd men, if your sweet iwair 
Jlkm obedience. Lstur, ii, 4. 

First, whether ye aU4»c my whole device^ 
And if ye like it, and allow it well. 

O. PI., i, 114. See also, ii. 149. 
tlu th« tUM of Ronultti, all heads were rounded of 



his fashion : in the time of Caesar, curled of hii man- 
urr. When Cyrus lived, every one praised the huuked 
nose, and when he difd, tlicy allowed the straight 
nuse. And so it fareth \riili luve. 

Lyli^s Eupkues and his England, 1623. 

-fTo ALLUDE, r. To compare. 

In wliicli respects hanug spoken of a few, lie skip 
over the rest to avoid lediousnesse : and to free 
mv selfe from the imputation of partiaJitT, He at last 
attude her to a waterman. Taylor's fortes, 1630. 

ALLOWANCE. Approbation. 

A stirring dwarf we do ailowanee tayt 

Before a sleeping giant. Tro. /• Cr., ii, 8. 

Spenser has very licentiously accented 
this word on the first syllable. 

Through fowle intemperance 
Frayle men are oft' captiv'd to cove Use ; 
But would they thinke with how small attowanet 
Untroubled Nature doth herself sufflse. 
Such superfluities thev would despise. 

F. Q., II, Tii, 15. 

ALMAIN-LEAP. A dancing leap. 

And take his almMn-Uap into a custard. 

B. Jon., Dct. an Ass, i, 1. 

Almaifit or allemande, by the testi- 
mony of Skinner and others, meant 
a kind of solemn mnsic. So in 
Tancred and Gismunda, Introductio 
in actum tertium, "Before this act 
the haubois sounded a lofty almain.** 
0. PL, 230. The connection between 
music and dancing is so intimate, that 
there is no wonder that it should 
signify a dance also. Aliemands were 
danced here a few years back. 
Also, a German : 

Your Dane, your German, and your swag-bellied 
Hollander, are nothing to your English— he drinks 
you with fncility. your Dane dead drunk ; he sweats 
not to overthrow joxuAlmain; he gives your Hoi* 
lander, 8u:. 0th., ii, 8. 

Of Jlmains, and to them for their stout captain gave 

The valiant Martin Swart. 

Drayt. Polyolb., S. 23, p. 1102. 

fALMAN, or ALEMAN. A German. 

Chonodoraarius and Vestralpus, AUmnn kings, after 
they had put to flight Barbatio, colonell of the Romane 
footmen, and chnsed part of the armie with a puissant 
army, sat them downe neere unto Argentoratum, and 
by tlieir embassadours insult over Julianus. 

Holland's Jmmianus Mareellinus, 1609. 
Tis good to be and have, a Greek, I think, 
Once said ; an Alman added, and to drink. 

Owen's Epigrams. 

tALMAN.RIVET. A sort of light 
armour derived from Germany. 

The 2 or July, the citizens of London had a muster 
afore thequeenesm^jcstieatOreenewich in the parke, 
of 1400 men, whereof 800 were pikemen all in fine 
corselets, iOO haronebuU. in shirts of nmile, with 
morins, and 200 halberters in alman-rivtts, which 
were furnished and set foorth by the companies of the 
citie of London. Stowe's ChronieU. 

ALMAINY, or ALMANY. Germany. 
Allemagne, Fr. 

And walk with my petticoats tucked up, like 

A Ions maid of Mmainy. O. PI., viii, 4S8. 

Now Fulko comes, that to his brother gave 

His land in Italy, which was not small, 

And dwelt in j'lmany. Uarr., Jriost., iii, SO. 
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■fALMONDS were very extensively used 
in n variety of preparations for the 
table. Almoad-mitk, com posed of 
almonds ground and mixed with milk 
or other liquid wrs a fnTorite beve- 
rage, a* were also almond- butter and 
almond-cnatard. The antiquity of 
the practice of serving almonds and 
raisins together at dessert, seems to be 
shown from the name almondg-aiid- 
raitint being given as that of an old 
English game, in Useful TransHC- 
tiona in Philosophy, 1709, p. -43. 
Almond-cakes were perhaps what we 
now call a macaroon. 

A. Gin at Iben tgne crumniEi of brcii], or of iiif 
M. HuKLkiyire. PuinurrtifBnunnilo.iaU. 

tALMOSB, «. Alma. 

Be jt tliiD HUbliibcd ud CHrtrd, that Ihc Eorcnioc 
ef w; luch imBuurj, wliirh it iny tjiM ilidl be 
loyie of Tttipoat pcnmt, iliall bHIoir tha monej. 
wbervflh be n-u befor char^jd. tur (hd tjwkng jmd 
■IjiKnaiaf ot Ihe ajA nligHHU pertoH in Uie almett 

KherTB llit lajlitioiiulerya itudirib. ir'iliet be 

net a^joinjn^ Difmnto, by tiie diKTCtion oftbt tajd 
EUTcrnar and turroTor ot Iho utd lanili, aud pnrtutt 
ol Il4 ujd »rt gf CcnlCDir. OU Mtimail. Rtla. 

A Boblcmui HnL a ^dV, of hii, in Btfut dilifttnee. 
about IODIC eapeeiall aflairra, toA lacli vaa ]iLi diti- 
letiee ILiI be kiird bia loriiellorH by Ibe vay. Being 

pajr ftflj crami'ei for the bone, aiyini tbal he sai 

IhoDgtil hlmivire Eai^t; dealt 



oithall, aju^iwei 

tALMES-GATE;^ i. 



The gate at which 
the alms of the house were distributed 
to the poor. 

towaidi Iha S»ot, lio 



towardi the StfOr, tho lord treuureri a/aui-^aja, 
bctaiua it wai ttliloiB or ucver UMoed 

■f-ALMUTE. A governing planet. 

Tilbonl a aiga maaculiue? Dn. Sir, jm mtiUke me: 
Yoa ate not tet initiate. TiK alMiifa 

RmiCioirfiJtiiismiLotm.ita. 
tALMS-PENNY seems to mean what 
we should call a hicky penny. 

Father, hcra ia an ilKU-pnay tor me, anil if [ >|ieed ie 

MSTCt tbon'diddeil vesr. 

' Pwli'i OU run nit, UK. 

+ALOFr, adv. Upwards. To come 
aloft was used in the sense of to rise, 
to prosper. 



I will, aaid Wjll. elyine hje a^^lf ; 

SucL folke, aaid Wyile, Ml loncbe onaouthL 

MS. Coll. Ca^. CbtlL.in. 

AlONELY, oifr. Merely; only. 

' l(ir?.Vw ««.. p. S»7. 
AhA/lglei Dego vilhlbee^DiAiiid. Fairf. T., iTi,(T. 

Mr. Todd has fouud examples of it u 
an adjective. But the derivation ia 
surely from the English word almu, 
aod not from a foreign aonrce, 
tALONQST. Along. 

r«,iort w^ta. ioo. 

He tbit, itill aUupinpr. Lo^ra agmioat tLe tide 
II II ladeo barge tdongit a rirera aule. 
And filling ilinara with ibaata, doth tnelt him quita; 
Upon hia pallet reatcEli yet at nij^lit. 



ALOW, adv. Low down ; 

correlative to aloft, but used withoat 
it in the following instance. 

Hot the thouHndlh part ao nueh fir jonr IcviIbl 
and what other gilta rli yoa have, aa that ran w^ 
creep •lam b; the irouBd. Ai*! Lijk tf na^aL 

See Wordsw. Eccj. Biog., ii, 266, and 
the note. Todd has al^ft and aAw 
together, from Dryden. 

ALOYSE. A word, of which (he mean- 
ing and etymology are both uncertain. 
"■ "''" ' "" o.pL.LMa 
Chaucer uses aloted for praised, but 
that seems not to afford any illustra- 
tion, Perhaps it may be for atasi 
alas 1 There is much corrupted lan- 
guage in the same scene. 

ALS. At Ihe same time. 

And the cltaue nrei with per pie gore did ray, 
AU in her lap a lorelT babe did dUt. • 

^, F. Q., II, i, W. 

ALSATIA. A jocular name for a part 
of the City of London, near Fleet 
Street, properly called the While 
Friars, from a convent of Carmelites 
formerly there sitiuited. " In the year 
1G08," savs an account of London, 
" the iDhahitanls [of this district] ob- 
tained several liberties, privileges, and 
exemptions, by a charter granted ihero 
by King James I ; and this rendered 
the place an aaylum for insolvent 
debtors, cheats, and gameatera, who 
gave to thia district the name of 
Altaliat" but the inconveniaice 
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Buffered by the city from this place of 
refuge, at length caused it to be sup- 
pressed by law. Shadweirs comedy 
of The Squire of AUatia alludes to 
this place ; and it is mentioned also 
by Steele, where he says, that two of 
his supposed dogs (t. e., gamblers or 
sharpers) *' are said to be whelped in 
JUaiia, now in ruins ; but they/' he 
adds, ** with the rest of the pack, are 
as pernicious as if the old kennel had 
nerer been broken down." Taller, 
No. 66, near the end. 

ALSO, with accent on the last syllable, 
was not unfrequently used. 

Lest M tiie blame of jll lucceeding thinget 
Shall liflit on you, lo light the harnies tUsd. 

O. PL.i,113. See alio 117. 

tALTOGETHER. Entirely. 

Hereupon it cometh that tliey which have this diiease, 
are neither like tht frenticke aliogeiher, nor like them 
that have the lethargy. This disease is caused some- 
time of abundance of blond flowing to the head and 
replenishing it. Bomuffk, Method of Pk^nck. 1624. 

fALTRlCATION. Altercation ; squab- 
bling. '* I love not to fall iuto altri" 
cation,** WithaU* Dietionarie, ed. 
1608, p. 394. 

That is tit for tat in this aUrieatitm. 

Hejfwoad's SpuUr and fUe^ 1556. 

fALUFFE. More nearly to the wind ; 
aloof. An old nautical term. 

Sound, aoond, heave, heave the lead, what depth, what 
Fadoa and a halfe, tliree all ; [depth ? 

Then with a whiffe the winds mpuue doe poffe, 
And tlien the master criea mltm, •Jmge. 

TrngUn't Wbrktt, 1630. 

tALVARY. 

An mbarp for the tpleene. 
Take n piste of als clarified, and put therein a crust 
of bread, then take the powder of gentiana, spiznard, 
eallmgal, of each two pennyworth, let them have a 
boiling or a walme, then take it off the fire, and 
dnnke tiicreof monung and evening, and it will core 
the sple^ke. Tk« Patkvrmy to Health. 

ALWAY. This too is not uncommon 
[with the accent on the last syllable.] 

Tliercby a crystall streame did genUv nlav, 
Which from a sacred fountain welled forth altoay. 

Sp€Ms., F. Q., I, i. Si. 

AMAIMON. The supposed name of a 
fiend. 

jtaummm toBiids well ! Lucifer, well ; Sec. but cuckold ! 

Mrr. IT., ii, 2. 
He of Walea, that gave Awutimon the bastinado, made 
Lacifer eoekold. Ice. 1 Hch. IF, ii, 4. 

Amaymon, says R. Holmes, ''is the 
chief whose dominion is on the north 
part of the infernal gulf." Acad, of 
Arm., b. ii, ch. 1. But he gives 
Sidonay or Osmoday the rank above 
him, § 5. 



fAMARITUDE, e. Bitterness. The 
Latin amaritudo. 

As sweet as galls awutritude, it is ; 
And seeming full of pulchritude, it is. 

Taylor's ITorket, 1630. 

fAMASS, *. Aheap. From the French. 

This pillar is nothing m effect but a medlie or an 
amaue of all the precedent ornaments, making a new 
kinde by stealth. 

WottOH'* Element* of Ar€hUeeture,\%U, p. 88. 

AMATE, ». To daunt, or dishearten; 
to astonish. See To Mate. 

Upon the wall the Pagans old and young 

Stood hush'd and still, amnted and aniaz'd. ?S«>/. !r.,xi,12. 
Vo more appall'd with fear 
Of present death, than he whom never dread 
Did once awia/e. 0. PI., ii, 21i. 

For never knight, that dared warlike deed. 
More luckless dissadventtires did amate. 

Spetu., F. Q., I, ix, 46. 
Which, when the world she meaneth to a«ia/«. 
Wonder invites to stand before her there. 

Drayt. Bel, 5, p. 1407. 
fThrough which mischaunce the residue of the 
Cumvns were so amated. Holiiuhed's Chr<micU$, 

tThat I amazed and anuUed am 
To see Great Brittaine turn'd to Amsterdam. 

Taylor's Mad Fashions, Od Fashions, 1643. 
f A crew of armed men breaketh forth .- and . . . entred 
into the palace, plucked Silvanus forth of a little 
chappcll, whither nee was fled all amated nnd breath- 
lesse, and as he was going to a congregation of the 
Christian religion, with many strokes of swords slew 
him outright. Holland's Jmmianus MarcelUnus, 1609. 

Also, to bear company ; which is only 
mate with a prefixed. See A. 
fAMATORIOUS, adj. Amatory. 

Any secret sleight, or cunning, as drinkes, drugges, 
medicines, charmed potions, amalorious philters, 
figures, characters, or any such like paltering instru- 
ments, devises, or practices. 

Ifncton, Tryall of a Man's owne Mfe, 1602, p. 116. 

AMB AGE. Circumlocution. From the 
Latin ambages. 

Kpigramma, in which every merj conceited man 
mi^ht, without any long studie or tedious amha^s, 
make his frend sport, and auger his foe, and give a 
prettie nip, or shew a sharpe conceit in a few verses. 
Puttenham, Art ofPoesie, L. i, ch. 27. 
f Umh I y'are fnl of amiags. 

Decker's U'horso/Bahylon, 1607. 
fThus from her cell Cumnan Sibyil sings 
Ambiguous ambages, the cloyster rings 
With the shrill sound thereof, in most dark strains. 

Virgil, translated by Viears, 1632. 

fAMBASSADE, and AMBASSAOE. 
An embassy. From the French. 

These Scottish men being thus troubled in Irelande, 
finally addressed an ambassade uuto Meteilus, ... re- 
quiring him of ayde and succour agaynste thevr 
enimves. HoUnshed^s Chronicles, 1577. 

Tlie 8. of Octob. being the 4. day after our comine to 
Musco, the prestaves came to his lordship to let him 
understand they heard he should goe up tlie next 
day, wherefore they desired his speech and ambaS' 
sage to the emperour. 

Sir Thomas Smith's Voyage to Russia, 1605. 
When she saw opportunity, she asked me whether the 
Italian were my messenger ; or if he were, whether 
his ambassage were true, which question I thus an- 
swered. Lyli?s Euphues and his England, 

AMBERGREASE, Amber grU. Lite- 
rally gray amber, from its colour and 
perfume. Long known, and formerly 
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much Qsed in wines, sauces, and per- 
fumer. It is found floating on the 
f^ea in warm climates, and is now 
generally agreed by chemists to be 
produced in the stomach of the phy- 
seter maerocephalus, or spermaceti 
whale. There is no doubt that it is 
an animal secretion. Various other 
conjectures of its origin were formerly 
Buggested. Thorns. Chem,, y. 

Tis well, be rare 
Tlie wines be latty, hiEb, and M\ of vpirit. 
And amb€r^d all. B. /• Fl., Cnst. of Country, iii, 2. 

1 had clean forgot ; we must hsTe amhergrue. 
The greyest can be fonnd. O. PL, vii, 167. 

Tliis is for furnishing a banquet. 
MUton has inverted the word ; in the 
banquet produced by the deril to 
tempt our Saviour, he tells us, 

Meats of noblest sort, hue. 
Gria-amher steam'd. Pnr. Reg., ii, S4l. 

It was considered also as provocative : 

Or wliy may not 
Your leam'd physician dict«te amhergrease. 
Or powders, and so obey him in your broths? 
Ilnve yon so strange antipathy to women ? 0. PI , ix, 49. 
And to maintain his goatish luxury, (i. e. lewdness) 
£ats capons cookt at Aftcrn crowns apiece. 
With their fat bellies stuflTd with ambfrgriae. 

Drayt. Mooncalf, p 488. 

It was sometimes called merely amber. 

See Warton on Comus, 1. 368. 
AMBES-ACE. See Amesace. 
tAMBODEXTER. One who keeps fair 

with both parties, who is the friend 

of whoever is uppermost. 

But at this word me thought a number fled, 
Some others wishte them fishes in the sea ; 
ka. other sorte began to hyde their head. 
And many other did ambodexter t\tiy . 

Golden Mirrour, 1589. 

AMBREE, MARY. An English heroine, 
immortalised by her valour at the 
siege of Ghent in 1584. The ballad 
composed to her honour is in Percy's 
Reliques of ancient English Poetry, 
Tol. ii, p. 218. She is mentioned 
also by Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
Scornful Lady, act. v; and several 
times by Ben Jonson, who, in his 
masque of the Fortunate Isles, par- 
ticularly mentions the ballad : 

That Marjf Ambree 
Who marched so free 
To the siege of Gaunt, 
And death could not daunt, 
(As the ballad doth vaunt,) Ice. 

Her Dame was therefore proverbially 
applied to women of strength and 
spirit. 

My daughter will be raliant, 
And prove a very Mary Ambry i' the business. 

B. Jons., TaU qfa Tnh, i. 4. 



f Oh, Mary Jmbret ! good, thy judgement, wcBch ; 
Thy bright elections cleere; what will he proore? 

Marston, Anton. /- Mellida, Part 1, i. 1. 

AMBRY. Corrupted from almonry. 
A street in Westminster is ao called, 
being the place where the alms of the 
abbey were distributed ; it ia situated 
to the west of the Broad Sanctuary. 

f AMEBLY. Apparently means a sim- 
pleton. 

Hea. Till that you have undone yourself yon mttn. 
Mo. £y save vou both : for deme love sayen soothhr. 
Where is thylk awubly, Fraocklin, cleped Meaawel? 
Hear. Hee's gone abroad. 
Mo. Lere me whylk way he wended. 

Cartwrigki*» OrdtmMry^VtSL 

AM EL. Enamelling. 

Heav'ns richest diamonds, set in cm«2 white. 

rutek., PuTfU JU., 1. 81 
Marke how the payle is curiously inchased. 
In these our daies such workes are seldome feoad. 
The handle with such antidcs is imbraced. 
As one would thinck they leapt above the grouid; 
The ammell is so faire and fresh of hew. 
And to this day it seemeth to be new. 

An ouldfaeioned (ow. hy J. T.,im. 
A husbnnd like an ammel would inrich 
Your golden virtues . Uutcheu </ Svff., k. 4 

f Inriching, with such change 
His powerfull stile; and with such sundry omm^ 
Faynting his phrase, his prose or verse enumnel. 

Dn Bartm*, hy SyUesUr. 
fTlien he admires his silver-boots most light. 
With gold and ammell wrought, and well refin'd. 

Firgif, by Vicars, 16S1 
file seemes a full student, for bee is a i^reat desirer 
of controversies, hee argues sharpely and carries his 
conclusion in his scahnrd, in the first refining of 
mankind this was the gold, his actions are hisMiw'i. 
Overbury's New and Choise Characters, I61S. 

Amelled for enamelled. See Todd. 
AMENAGE and AMENAUNCE. Car- 
riage; behaviour; conduct. 

And with ipive speech and grateful amemsmca 
Himself, his state, his spouse, to them commeaded. 

Fk. Fletcher's Pwy. Js^ xi, ». 

To AMENAGE, v. To manage. 

With her, whoso will nig:iog ftaror tame, 
Must first begin, and well her ammage. 

Sp.,F.q.,lUif,U. 

fAMENDSFUL. Atoning ; making 
amends. 

He said, and his amend^fid words did Hector highly pletiSk 

Chapman, It., iii, 81 

AMERCE. To punish. Originally to 
punish by fine, and so still used. 

Where everr one that misseth then her make 
Shall be by bim atnerst with penance dew. 

Sp.Som»ei,7^ 
Now, daughter, see'st thou not how I amerce 
liy wrath, that thus bereft thee of Uiy love. 
Upon my head. O. PI., ii, 8S& 

AMESACE, or AMBS-ACE. Two aces 
on the dice. Ambesas, Fr. Ambes 
being the old French for both. See 
Roquefort, Gloiaaire. 

I had rather be in this dioioe, than throw mum at* 
for my life. JWs W.,u,S. 

Mayl 
At my last stake, when there is nothing elae 
To lose the game, throw ames-aee thrice together! 

Ordumry, O. PL, z, S38. 
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Tliis expression was already current in 
Chaucer*8 time [and lon^ before] : 

O noble, O prudent Tulk, as in this cat 

Toor banes beii not Ailed with mmbet at. 

Bat with tit eimk, that reuueth for vour chance. 

Man ofLawe* TaU, 1. 36. 

And it has been used so lately as the 
time of WoUaston : 

Vo man cnn certainly foretell that aice-ace vill come 
up upon tvo dies fairly thrown before ambt-aet : yet 
any one would choose to lay the former, because in 
nature there are twice as many chances for that as 
for the other. Region o/NtUure^ sect 8, prop, zvi 

fAMIDMONGE, adv. Meanwhile. 

Myne ended welth now tomde to endles wo, 
Jiwtjfdmumgi hir false flaterie proTcth so. 

Ueywfod^t Spider /■ Flu, 1S66. 

AMICE, or AMIS. Properly a priest's 
robe, but used also for any vest, or 
flowing garment. 

Aray'd in habit bhicke, and eamit thin 
Like to a holy monk, the service to bezin. 

Sp., F. q., I, ir, 18. 

A word not quite obsolete, being used 
by Milton, and eren by Pope. 
AMISS. Used as a substantive. A 
fault or misfortune. 

To my nek soul, as sin's true nature if, 
Xadi toy aeems prologue to tome great umiss. 

Ham., It, B. 

See Sh. Sonnet, 35. 

Tbo« well of life, whose streames were piirple blood 

That flowed here, to cleanse the foole »tM*se 

Of sinful man. Fair/. Tasto, iii. 8. 

Soul, for/lm/e, is a mere error of the 
press in the reprint of 1749. In the 
edition of 1624, it stands as above. 

Let slip such lines as might inherit fame 
And from a volume culs some small amiut. 

BrowiWt Brit. Fast., ii, S. p. 44. 
Tet lore, thou'rt blinder than thyself in this. 
To Tcx my dove-like friend for my amiss. 

Donne, BUg., xiv, S9. 

f 7*0 AM IT. To admit ; to restore. 

Kynge Edwardys tyme were anullede, and kynge 
Herry was stmitted to hit crowne and dignite ageyne, 
and ule his men to there enherytauiice. 

1rarkwortk*s Chronicle. 

f AMNER. An almoner. 

For the rich are but Gods amneri, and their riches 
are eummitted to them of God to distribute and doe 
good, as God doth hiraselfe. Smith's Sermons, 16U9. 

f AMONG. To and among was equiva- 
lent to here and there. 

Shee travels to and among, and so becomes a woman 
of good entertainment, for all the follie in the oountrie 
euoiea in cleane linen Ut visit her. 

09«rhur}f*s New and Choise Characters, 1615. 

f AMOBET. A form of poetical com- 
position ; a love sonnet. 

Observe one thing, there's none of ^on all no sooner 
in knre, but he is troubled with their itch, for he will 
be in his amorets, and his canzonets, his pastorals, and 
hit nudhgnlss to his Fhillis, and his Amaryllis. 

Heywood's Loe^s Mistress, p. 97. 

AMORT. All amort, in a manner dead, 
spiritless. Fr. 

Uov flues Bj Katef what, sweeting, all amort f 

Tom. Shr., iv, 8. 



What, all amort.' what's the matter? do you hetrf 

6. PI., V, 448. 

See Alamort. 
fAMPHlBOLOGICAL. Ambiguous. 

Horlensius replyed, that, on every demand that should 
be propounded to him, he would provide him with 
such amphibological answers, that although they 
were nothing but the truth, yet they should conduce 
much to prove that which he desired. 

Corneal History ofFrsMeion, 1865. 

fAMRALL. An admiral. 

Whan with their fleete in goodly aray, the Greekish armies 

soooe 
From Tenedos were come (for than full friendly shone the 

moone). 
In silence great their wonted shore they tooke, and then a 

flame 
Their amrall ship for warning shewed, whan kept all Gods 

to shame. Fhaer^s VirgiU, 1600. 

tr© AMUSE. To divert. 

And all this yon must ascribe to the operations of 
love, which hath such a strong virtuall force, that 
when it fastneth upon a pleasing subject, it S2ts the 
imHgination in a strange fit of working, it imployes 
all the faculties of the soul, so that not one cell tn the 
brain is idle, it busietli the whole inward man, it 
affects the heart, amuseth the understanding, it 
quickneth the fancy. UowtlVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

ANADEM. A crown of flowers or other 
materials, apparently distinguished 
hy Drayton from a chaplet. 

Upon this joyful day, some dainty chaplets twine : 
Some others chosen out with fingers neat and fine 
Brave anadems do make : some bauld ricks up do bind. 

Drayt. Pol^olb., song 15, p. M5. 

Yet he elsewhere speaks of anadenu 
of flowers : 

And for their nympbals building amorous bowers, 
Oft drest this tree with anadem^ of flowers. 

Dr. Works, 8vo, p. 1330. 
The lowly dales will yield us anadems 
To shade our temples. 

Browne's Brit. Fast., ii, 1, p. 80. 

[Chapman concludes his Hymns of 
Homer,] 

tMake me of palm, or yew, an anadem, 

fANASTOMIZE, v. 

That too inferiour branch, which strove to rise 
With the biisillic-k to anastomize ; 
Thus draiu'd, the states plethorick humours are 
Reduc'd to harmony. 

Chaniberlayne*s Fharonmda, 1659. 

fANATOMY. A skeleton. 

1 verilv did take thee for some sp'ritc : 
Thou fookst like an anatomg. 

IHmon, ed. Dgee, p. S9. 

ANCHOR. An abbreviation of anchoret, 
a hermit. 

To desperation turn my trust and hope. 
An anchor's cheer in prison be my scops. 

Ham., iii, S. 

This couplet is wanting in the flrst 
two folios. The phrase is used also 
by Bishop Hall. 

Sit seven yeares pining in an anehoi's cheyre. 

Sat. B. iv, s. 9. 

From the expression sii in, it seems 
that an anchor's chair, or seat, is 
meant, in the latter passage. But 
that would make nonsense in the 
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boil, sore, or 
fleshy parts. 



former, and therefore was injudi- 
ciously proposed by Mr. Steevens as 
the probable reading. In the chair 
of an hermit there is nothing charac- 
teristic, but in his cheer or fare there 
is. 

fANCIIOR. A Dutch liquid measure. 
See the notes of the commentators on 
Merry Wives of Windsor, i, 3. 

ANCIENT. A standard, or flag. 

Ten times morediihouourablj ragged than an old fac'd 
ancient. 1 Hen. TV, iv, 2. 

Also the ensign-bearer, or officer now 
called an ensign. Thus, Pistol was 
Falstaff^s ancient or ensign. 

Are yon not, bavd, a whore*! ancient ? and must I not 
follow my coloura? O. PI , iii, 481. 

Skinner says the word ancient is only 
a corruption of ensign. 
ANCOMEl. A kind of 
foul swelling in the 
Kersey* s Diet, 

Swell bigger and bigger till H has come to an ancome. 

O.PI.,iv,238. 

AND. The participial termination, prior 
toinff, [More correctly a dialectic form.] 

Hia glittemnd armonr shined far nwnv. 

Sp., F. ^., I, vii, 29. 

It is very common in that author. 
ANELE, V, To anoint, or give extreme 
unction ; from ele^ Saxon, for oil. 

So when he waa houselcd and aneUd, and had all that 
a Chriitian man ought to have. 

Ifort iPJrtkvr, p. iii, c. 175. 

Cited eneled by Capel, School of Sh., 
p. 176. 

The extreme unction or anelvnge. and oonfirmacion, he 
Bayed be no lacraments of the church. 

Sir Tho». Mort^t Works, p. 345. 
Alio, aneyling is without promise. lb., 879. 

To anoyle was also used : 

The bvshop tcndeth it to the curates, because they 
thnulo therwith annoy nt the sick, in the sacrament of 
anojfling. Sir Thos. Mare's Worts, p. 4S1. 

Also children were christenM, and men houseld and 
annoyUd thorough all the laud. Holinsk., vol. ii, n. 6. 

See Unaneled, and Housel. 
ANENST. Against. A Chaucerian word. 

And right anenst him a dog snarling-*^. 

B. Jan., Afchem., act ii. 

ANGEL. A gold coin worth about ten 
shillings. Shakespeare puns on it : 

Yon follow the young prince up and down like his 

ill-angel. 

Kot BO, my lord ; your ill angel is light ; but I hope he 

that looks on me w ill take me without weighinK. 

% Uen. IF, i, 2. 

So Donne too : 

O shall twelve righteous angeU, which as yet 
No leaven of vile solder did admit; &c. 
Jngels which heav'n commanded to provide 
All things for me, 8cc. «tc. Eiegy, xii, 9—22. 

It appears from the following epigram, 
that a lawyer's fee was only an angel : 



upon Anne's Marriage with a Lawger ; 
Anne is an angel, what ii so she lie F 
What is an angel but. a \n\\ yer's fee? 

WiC* Rccrmtions, Fpigr. 591. 

"f There spake an angel, was a common 
phrase of approval of a proposal made 
by another. See the Play of Sir 
Thomas More, p. 6. 

tANGEL-GOLD. Gold used for coining 
angels was so termed, being of a finer 
kind than crown gold. 

t ANGELIC A. The virtues of this plant 
are constantly alluded to by Eliza- 
bethan writers. Gerard, p. 147, says, 
" The rootes of garden angelica is a 
singular remedie against poison, and 
against the plague, and all infections 
taken by evill and corrupt aire ; if you 
do but take a peece of the roote, and 
holde it in your mouth, or chew the 
same betweene your teeth, it doth 
most certainly drive away the pesti- 
lential! aire.*' 

Angellica, which, eaten every meale. 

Is found to be the plagues best raedcdne. 

The If eve Metamorphosis, MS. temp. Jac. T. 

ANGELOT. A kind of small cheese 
made commonly in France. Kersey. 
So also Skinner. 

Your angelots of Brie, 
Your Marsolini, and Parmasan of Lndi. 

O. PL. Tiu,48S. 

[The following are receipts for making 
angelots.] 




then let it remain till it is stiff, so spi inkle it with a 
little salt, and let it dry for use. 

Tfu Jceonwlisk'd Female Instructor, 1719. 
tTo make angellets. Take a quart of new niiik and a 
pint of cream, and put them tngether with a little 
runnet, when it is oome wed take it up with a spoon, 
and put it into the vate softly and let it stand 2 days 
till it is pretty stiff, then slip it out and sidt it a litUe 
at both ends, and when you think it is suit enough, 
set it a drying, and wipe them, and witlun a quarter 
of a year they will be ready to eat. 

J True Gentlevoman's Delights, 1876, p. 21. 

ANGELS. The fanciful division of the 
celestial angels into nine hierarchies, 
adopted by Heywood and others, and 
even by Milton, was derived from a 
Latin work, entitled, Dionysius de 
Ccelesti Hierarchia. 

fANGEL-TOUCHE. An earth-worm. 
Sometimes written angle-ttoilch or 
angle-twache. From the Fr. anguille. 

Take angeU-towehis, and grinde them small, but first 
wash them as cleane as ve roar, then pat thereto a 

Suantity of neates^foote oyJe, ana a quantity of vineger, 
rinke this medicine cold three times, and it will cause 
you to cast oat all the sickneain your body preacnily. 

The Pathway f^UeaUk, bl. let. 
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t ANGEIi-WATER. A very fashionable 
perfume in the seyenteenth century. 

Cttn. I met Uie pretty's! creature in New Sprine- 
Garden ! her gloyea right marshal, her petticoat of the 
new rich Indian staffs, her fan eolambor: mng^water 
vas the wont sent aUout her. — I am sure she was of 
quality. StdUy^s Bellamirtu 

The following receipt for making it is 
given in the Accomplished Female 
Instractor : 

Amatl^gater, an excellent perfume ; also a eurioui wash 
to beautify the sldn. Prepare a glaz'd earthen pot, 
and put into it 16 ounces of orange^flower-water, a 
quarter of a pound of benjamine, two ouneea of 
■tonx, half an onnoe of cinnamon, and a quarter of 
na ounce of doves grosly bruised with three drama of 
oalanua aromaUeua ; set them orer hot embers, or a 
gentle fire to simmer or bubble up well ; when about a 
fifth part is consumed, add a bladder of musk, and a 
liBw minulea after take it off, and let it tooi, pour it off 
by inclination from the setthngs, and put it Into a 
toick gfaus bottle, and of the dross, you may make 
perfumed cakes, or sweet bags, to lay aotoiigst doaths. 

tANGINE. The quinsey. Lat. angina. 

But as they say of great Hyppocrates, 

Who (though his limbs were numm'd with no excess, 

Kor stopt his throat, nor vext his fautasie) 

Knew the cold cramp, th' »n^e, and luuacy. 

And hundred eU-pains, whence in lusty flowr 

He liTcd exempt a hundred yeers and /oure. 

Sylvester's Du Bartas. 

fANGLING-WAND. A fishing-rod. 

I dovt not but though you shall be farr off, you will 
use a lung anglyng-wmd to catch some knowledg. 

Letter dated \b&%. 

fANGRINESS. Inflammation of the 
akin. 

They yeeld great substance, and their sweate by 

rcaaon of the usuali heate, takes nway the angrinesse 

and rednease of akars, as doth fresh virgin parchment. 

The Passenger of Benpsuuto, 1612. 

ANGRY BOYS. See Boys. 

AN-HEIRS. This uncommon expres- 
sion of Shakespeare has puzzled all the 
commentators. Nothing can he made 
of it without alteration. The hest 
conjecture seems to he, that it should 
be. Will you go aneirat ? a provincial 
term for the nearest way, or directly. 
This makes the sense perfect. The 
passage is, 

W^iil yoo go an-Mrsf ShaL Have with yon, mine 
host. Mer.lK,ii,\. 

[The conjecture of Dyce, which seems 
now to be the approved reading, is 
mynheers.^ 
AN IF. Used fori/. 

Ho, no, my heart will burst, an^fl speak. 

8 Hen. n, t, 5. 

The expression is very common in old 
writers. 
tANIMALLILIO. A diminutive ani- 
mal ; an animalcule. 

As I was musing tlina^ I spved a swarm of gnats 

aitout nie. which I kn( 



waring up and down the ayr aitout me, which I knew 
to be pmt of the univcrs as well as I. and me thonsht 
it was a atranxe opinion of our Aristotle to hold that 



to be pmt of the univcrs as well as I. and me thonsht 

inxe opinion of our Aristotle to hold that 

the leaa! oT iaolte tmall insectod ephemeraus shnuUl 



be more noble than the sun, because ithad aseiisitiTe 
soul ill it, I fell to think that the same proportion 
which those animalillios bore with me in point ot 
bizncs, the same I hdd with those glorious spirits 
which are near the throne of the Almighty. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fANNIVERSE. An anniversary. 

Hence sweep the almanack ; Lilly, make room, 
And blanks enough for the new saints to come, 
All in red letters ; as their faults have bin 
Scurlet, so limbe their oHMterse of sin. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 143. 

fANNOISE. 

Thus Pauthus : straight my hearen-spurt'd spirit me 

threw 
Into the hottest flame, and flght ; I view 
An|Ty Erinnys, noise, anftoise; me guide 
Khipbeus ana valiant Iphitus, beside. 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

ANNOYE. Annoyance. 

For Helen's rape the dty to destroy 
Threat'ning cloud-kissing Ilion with OHnoy. 

Shak., Rape o/Lucreee, p. 551. 
But piu'd away in ang^sh, and self-will'd annog. 

%,/. (i,l,vi.l7. 
When his fair flocks he fed upon the downs. 
The poorest shepherd sufferea not annoy. 

Dragt. Bel, 6, p. 1414. 

fANNULET. A ring. 

Who can conceive, or censure in what sort 
One loadstone-touched anu'Ut doth transport 
Another iron-nng, and that another, 
Till foure or five hang dangUog one in other? 

Sylvester's Du Bartas. 

ANON, SIR. Immediately, or pre- 
sently, sir. The customary answer 
of waiters, as they now say, * * Coming, 
fir.** This appears not only in 
act ii, scene 4, of the first part of 
Henry lY, where it is the constant 
reply of Francis, the waiter, when 
called, hut in these lines : 

Like a call without anon, sir. 
Or a question without an answer, 
Like a ship was never rigged, be 

And again, 

Th' ancn, sir, doth obey the call. 

Speak in the Dolphin, speak in the Swan, 

Drawer ; anon, sir, anon. 

Witts Recreations, sign. T. 7; it is 
there incorrectly printed non-sir, but 
the meaning is plain. 
fANOPTICAL. Dim-sighted. 

But as touching the shaddowes above our eie in the 
Sknoptienll sight, I holde, that howe mucli tlie more 
the pictures seeme to be shortned, and their inward 
parts to rise higher and lower, that the lights and 
shaddows may be scene, so much the more or lesse 
light they have towards their upper parts. 

Lomattns on Painting, 1598. 

fANOTHER. To become another man ; 
t. e. to reform. 

He is nowe become another man, he hatli nowe re- 
covered himselfe againe. Terence in BngUsh, 1614. 

ANOTHER-GATES. Another sort. 

And his bringing up anolher-gates marriti^ than such 
a minion. Lyfy's Mother Bombie, act i. 

See Otheroates. 
fANOTHER-GUESS. Another sort. 

Whereas at present I am constrained to make 
another guesse oiTertisement, for that I cannot light 



■pnn injr onB mbar Ihit plcudh nc, tulewe 1 
could pMH bj hitoLinngnnce. 

tro ANSWER. To agr« with what 
has been foretold. 

Thia put mt In mind al i ilorr Id Um lefend. fcc„ of 
kini fclwuid lh< ConfMoi Iwing. toreirinirf of liii 
datli b|a pilgiiiD, towhoniSl.JiiliiithtEnBKelKt 
Rinlcd il, for whieh Iht kijij pTt Ihe pilnim ■ rich 
riaf iff liii ioga. And Uie exnt nuiiiird. 

tANTE-SUPPER. A meal be«t de- 
scribed in the following extract : 

And imonrl t1i«c Iht uri of Culiilo wu one of Ihe 

utnnn of Uis ilinU wUh di.ha u hiili M > lUI 
MO cooM will rack. Illlgd wiih ihe dookot and 
dnrcil viuidl u> « lud cmild ifford ; ud til tliit 
«ux Kin, uid Iiivint faited the nta oflbe Iniittd, 

nmeker*1it.lufiDiDnl]r thii'idvunuge r>f tbcoilier, 

ih>i it ™ hot. Ortw.c'j (rurii. A. itTi, f- as. 
ANTHROPOPHAGINIAN. A mock 
word, formed for the aake of the 
sound, froro anthropopkaguB, a man- 
eater, a canib&l. 

Go knock. udnllpUdht'llapak like an anlArofw- 

f\agiiuMn uiilo Ihee. Hfr- t*'-, iv, S. 

he anlkrofophagi are mentioned also 
in Othello. 
ANTICKS. Odd imagery, sod deviMs. 



jdfullla;rt.un..jW. 

S,,J'.e„lI.iii.»7. 

An antidoie. 



fANTIEB. Ancient. 

Wbereon ni pmien in goldeB irorke the itorla all 
know. Fifvi^trPtor.lSOn, 

ANTIKE, adj. OroteROne. 

In bod; like to mtih voik drvianl 

Of monitnnu ilwiH, sod of an uglj hew. 

ANTIMASQUE. Apparen'tTya contrast 
to the ma»gite, being a ridiculous in- 
terlude, dividing the parts of the more 
serious maaqut. Yet JoDson himself 
gives it antiek-matque, in the Masque 
of Augurs. Tbey were, iu effect, 
anticki and were nsuail; perrormed 
by actors hired from the theatres, 
the maaqae being often by ladies 
and gentlemen (Gifford). But the 
court wat fond of them. 

•diullcd. If u^ hi a maafue for an ■■(ici'-naun. 

VoL TiTp. 124. 
(Tlitj matte aid ontnid : then Mrmirit. far liii 
|u% brinfi forth an nJi-nufw til gf ipiriia « 

Tit Mut— V** ^x—f Tn^ tud Onfa Ivu, IBIJ, 



ANT 

JonsoD has siren his opinion of these 
devices, and at the same time somt 
insight into the nature of them, in 
another passage, speaking of anti- 
masques: 

Neither do I Ihink then 
A vorth;r part of pRKntaliou, 
Beinc Ihlnft an hetemceDe lo all deriea. 
Vm hj work), and al Wl ontlandiili nolhlBn, 

NlfliBU-l Triumrh. toL Ti. p. lOL 

Lord Bacon has best eincidated them : 

Ld 4H/JHWb not be lon^ thej have W«a noiBoalf 
of foolt, Htrn, baboona, iiild nua. aaftfiH. beait), 
apirita. wilcbet. Etbiopa. pigmka. tnrqu^t, nfH|ihni 



lilt. But ehiilr tat Iba 

CluiiEca. Some aweel odonn tnddmlj coming fiiaih 
without aoj dropa falling, aie in inch t OHupaair, ■ 
there it a1«feEa and beat, Ihiuga of fi^l plaaaniv and 
rerieahniEnt. JEnajr XI. 

Tiiey resembled the exodia of the 
Romans. The editors of B. and Fl., 
1750, vol. ix, p. 247, aay that the 
true reading is atite-iaatk: but this is 
a palpable mistake. 

ANTIPHONER. or ANTIPHONARYB. 
An anthem book, in the Popish ser- 
vice. It contained also "the invita- 
torica, hymns, responses, versicles, 
collects, chapters, and other tilings 
pertaining to the chanting of the 
canonical hours." Gutch. Cotleelan. 
Curiot., ii, p. IG8. Anthem, origi- 
nsliy aot-hymn, is of airailar deriva- 
tion ; a responsive hymn. 

ANTIPHONS. Alternate singing ; from 
drri and f wf i). 

InutfiploiuUiuitniia wo female plaiata. O.PL.Tij, HT. 

tro ANTIPODISE. To turn upside 
down. 

Oi'thalTnicounti^iiMiiKSi^W, ^ "'"" ' 

Taylor', Mmd faiUau, Oi FkMmt, XtO. 

tANTIQUATION, .. A rendering ob- 

¥du bring forth now, frrflt qnctn, H foa fitfavw 
An aafijrvafwa of the ailiqae Ia«. 

CaTlvritiei Parmi, IW. 

ANTIQUE. Ancient. Accented on the 
first syllable. 

abow me^ouriiiiageinaoDe^/tfitfboalu 



Even euch a hMutj ae JOB nuato now. n..lO«. 
Vol UhI giat thunpND or the duli^i worhL 

ANTIQUE, or ANTIC. A hurk^i'^ 
and ridiculona personage, such as are 
mentioned above in ANTiHASQUii, 
vhich meant, in fact, an anlie-moMk: 
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or one performed by ridicalouB cha- 
racters. 
ANTL1NG,-SAINT, forST. ANTHOLIN, 
or rather ANTONINE. A church in 
Budge Row, Watliug Street, is named 
from him. The accounts of London 
in general say, corrupted from St. 
Antony ; but Stowe expressly calls it 
8. Anthomne's, pp. 200 and 201. 

8h* has a Umrae will 1m newd farther in a itill moni- 
ing Unn 51. Jmtlm^s beU. O. PI., Ti. S7. 

There was a lecture at that church 
early in a morning, much frequented 
by puritans, who are therefore called 
sometimes, "disciples of Saint Ant- 
ling." In Randolph's Muses' Looking 
Glass, Mrs. Flowerdew, a puritan, says. 

Bat this foppithneu 
Is nriaone ; I ooald at our Sai$U JtUimt, 
Sleemng and all, ait twenty times as Ions. O. PI., iz, 21 0. 

The feast of St. Antonine was May 10. 

fl do hope 

We shall grow &inoas ; hare all sorts repaire 

As doly to OS, ss the barren wives 

Of sfed citiieiisdo to St. Jntkolitu. 

Cmrtwrigket Oriinaty, 1661. 

ANTRE. A cavern ; antrum, Lat. 

Wherein of ea/rervast, and deserts idle, 

Bfouch qoarhea, rodu, and hills whose heads touch 

beaven. 
It was mj hint to speak. Otk., i, S. 

t ANT-WART. A painful kind of wart. 

An mmi'tettrtt which, beinedeepe-rooted, broad below, 
and little above, doth make one feele, as it were, the 
stiafiag of ants. Nomenclator, 1686. 

fTo ANVIL. To form on the anvil. 

Bat e'rs yoa hears it, with all care pat on 
The sorest armoor oiivti* i in the shop. 

BemimmU and FUtch«r. 

f ANYILD, «• An anvil. Anglo-Saxon 
anfilt. 



She was sette naked upon a smirthes oolde aiuylde 
or stythie. Holituked's CkronicUs. 

fANY-TIMB. In the sense of continu- 
ally. 

He has been at me for a bit oat of my master's 
flock, Mijr tiwu these three weeks; I'll pleasure him 
with her for ready mony. 

Ibeksrd Brome's Northern Lat*. 

APAY, or APPAY. To pay, satisfy, or 
content. Usually with well or UL 
[Well apaid, glad ; ill apaied, sorie." 
Riders Dictionaries 1640.] 

lUl tboa have to my trusty ear 
CoBBitted what doth thee so ill apay. 

Speiu. IhpkfiuUU, 09. 
Glad in his heart, and inly well iifpaid 
That to his ooort so great a lord was brooght. 

Fnrf. T., iz, 6. 
They hoy thy help: bat sin ne'er gives a fee, 
He gratis oomes; and thoa art well Mywy'^i, 
As well to hear as grant what he hatii said. 

Skak. Bapt ofLnereci, p. 626. 
fThe Christians contenting theioselTes to have dis- 
tressed the chiefe cities theXurfces held in Hungarie, 
and theTarks no lesse maied to have reliered the same. 
KMofur Hiitory qftht Turks, 1603. 



fHowbeift, as bloadie and mortall as this eonflictwai. 
it ended with the day: and when ss many as ooald 
any waies make shift departed in disorder, the rest 
every one recovered their tents again, heavily appaved. 
HoUand's Ammumus MareeUimus, 1809. 
fFor plenteouanes is but a naked name. 
And what sufficeth use of mortall men 
Shal beat ttpay the mesne and modest hesrts. 

Gaseotgne's Wwk$,\lSF!. 
Mn solatam scctpere, to oompte a tlting m-pnied. 

Eliote's Dietumarie, 1669. 

APE, for a fool. To put an ape into a 
person's hood or cap was an old 

Ehrase, signifying to make a fool of 
im. 

Two eies him needeth for to watch and wake. 
Whom lovers will deceive. Thus was the apt 
By their faire handling «k^ into UMeecoet eapt. 

Spent., F.q.,\M,vL,^^. 

Chancer had used it before : 

Aha, felowes, beth ware of swiche a jape. 
The monke pui in the mannet kode an ape. 
And in his wife's eke, by Saint Austin. 

Priorettet Prdoffue, 

"fAPB. A familiar word very com- 
monly used in prorerbial phraseology. 

It is hard making a home of an apet tayle. 

fTitkalt' Dictionary, ed. 18S«w 

tAPERNE. Apron. 

Semicinctinm, MartiaL quod et saecinctoriam. 
vir6^MfMu Tablier. A womans apeme; an artifioers or 
handicrafts mans (^eme. Ifomenelator, 1685. 

APERNER. One who wears an apron ; 
a drawer. 

We have no wine here roethiuki ; where's this apemer f 
D>tM. Here, sir. Ckapm. May-day, Ane. Dr., w, p. 74 

\ Apron-man is sometimes used in the 
same sense. 

f We had the sslnte of welcome, gentlemen, presently i 
Wilt please ye see s chamber? It was onr pleasure, 
as we answered the apron-num, to see, or be very neare 
the roume where all that noise was. 

Bowley's Search for Money, 1009. 

fAPERTION. An opening; an inci- 
sion. An old surgical term. 

The seventli, that apertion being made, the place be 
wiped very cleane, and filled with flesh againe, and 
brought to a scarre, after the manner of ulcers. But 
Gulen, lib. xiii. Therap., wameth us chiefly to marke 
two things in the incision of a suppurated abscessino, 
writing after this manner. (Two things considered of 
Galen in the apertion of a mattered tumour. M>try. 
note.) Barrougk't Metkod ofPhytiek, lOS^. 

fAPERTlVE, acj/. Opening; aperient. 

A. Let us then eate some almonds, or sweet almonds. 
P. They are hot and moist in the flrst degree : the 
bitter ones are dry in the second, and are more abster- 
sive, and more apertite, and doe therefore better purge 
the passages of the bowels in rectifying the grosse 
humours. The Fattenger qfBenvenuto, 1613. 

tAPERTLY, adv. Openly; without 
concealment. 

He durst not apertly contradict him. 

inolUt' Hittory oflht Tnrkt.iem. 
And they of Genus no lesse canning than the reat, 
supplanted the strongest factions, by giving aid both 
apertly and covertly unto the weaker. Hid. 

APIECES. For to pieces. 

Or daughter, pinch their hearts «pl«cef with It. 

B. f' Fleteh.,Itland Frincett, iv. 
Nay if we faint or fall apttea now 
We're fools. Ikid.,^,1, 
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fAPIZE, r. To turn into the resem- 
blance of an ape. 

Thai apmng in thape uad hew the ipiry fire. 
Like itjring doth to hit like element aspire. 

A Herring* TayU, 1598. 

■f-APOLLO. A banqueting- room. 

We moved slowly towards the sultan's piillace, all the 
way passing through a ranck or file of archers and 
musqnetiers on either side doubled, and being 
alighted, usherd him into hit Apollo, where upon rich 
carpets was plac'd a neat and costly banquet. 

Herbert's Travelt, 1638. 

APOSTATA. An apostate. Before 
such words were completely natu- 
ralised, it was common to write them 
in the original form. But the prac- 
tice was not uniform. Lord Bacon, 
in his Essays, sometimes writes 
statua, and sometimes statue. Mr. 
Gifford would restore apostata, in all 
the passages of Massinger where the 
modern editors have changed it to 
apostate ; and in most instances the 
Terse requires it, as 

To punish this aposiala with denth. 

Unnal. Combat., act i. 

But in the following the efTect is the 
contrary : 

Had'st thou not (urn'd apostata to those gods 
That BO reward their servants. 

Virgin Martyr, act It. 

Here, therefore, I would read, with 
the modem editors, apostate, 

fTherefore Julian the apostata, who had a flood of 
invention, although that whole flood could not wash 
or rinse away that one spot of his atheisme. 

Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639. 
iOr an apostata. 1. An apostata can not make a 
testament. 8. An apostata woorse than au heretike. 
8. Who is an apostata, 4. The state of the heretike 
and of the apostata damnable. 

Steinbtime on WiUts, 1591. 

APOSTEM. An abscess, diroffri7/ia. The 
regular word, but now corrupted into 
impasthume. 

A Joyful casual violence may break 
A dangerous apoetem in thy breast. 

Domte, Progr. of Soul, ii. 479. 

tAPOSTLES'-LOTS. An old method 
of divination. 

Or take hede to the Judicial of astronomy— or dyvyne 
a mans lyf or deth by nombrea and by the spere of 
Pyctagorus, or make any dyvyning therby. or by 
Boncuary or soropnarve, the boke of dremes, or by 
the Doke that is clepid the Apostlts lottis. 

Dialogue qf Dives and Pauper^ Pynson, 1493. 

APOSTLE SPOONS. Spoons of silver 
gilt, the handle of each terminating 
in the figure of an apostle. They 
were the usual present of sponsors at 
christenings. Some are still to be 
seen in the collections of the curious. 
It is in allusion to tins custom that, 
when Cranmer professes to be un- 



worthy of being sponsor to the young 
princess, the king replies, "Come, 
come, my lord, you'd . spare your 
spoons.'' Hen. Fill, v, 2. These 
spoons are often mentioned by the 
writers of that time. 

all this for the hope of two apostle spoons, to 
■1 and a cap to eat a caudle in ! for that will be 



And 
Buifer 
thy legacy. 

See Spoons. 



B Jons. BartkoUnnaw 1/kir, i, 8. 



tAPOSTOLICON. A universal remedy. 

For to make a white treate, called apostoHeom. Take 
oyle olive, litarge of lead, golde and silver, atampe it, 
and put it in the oyle through a cloth, and stirre it til it 
l>e hard, and this is a good treate for to healr all manner 
of wounds, be they new or old : this kind of treate 
hath often binprooved good. 

Pathway to EeaUk, bl. I. 

tAPPARENCE. Probability ; credible 
evidence. 

And with such apparenee 
Have prov'd the parts of his in^ratefull treasotti. 
That 1 must credit, more then 1 desir*d. 

Bgron's Tragedy. 

fTo APPART. 

Neverthelesse, there sre some brothers, cousins, avd 
nepiirwes so tedious in speech, so importunate iu 
visiting, and so without nieHsure in craving, tliattkfy 
make a man angry, nnd also alihorre them ; and tbe 
remedy to such is to appart their coiiversMtions and 
Buccuur their nect-stities. Rick Cabinet furaishtd 

vitk Varietie of Excellent Discriptions, 1616. 

APPEACH. To impeach, or accuse. 

Now by mine honour, by my life, my troth, 

1 will appeack the villain. Rick. 11, v, 9. 

And again in the same scene. So 
Spenser, 

She, glad of spoyle and ruinous decay. 

Did her ajtpeack. F. Q., V, iz, 47. 

APPEAL. To accuse. 

We thank you both : yet one but flatters ua, 

As well appeareth by the cause you come; 

Namely t^ appeal each other of high treaaon. iZSdI. /7,i,L 
He gan Uiat bdy strongly to app.le 
Of many haynous crunea* by her enured. 

Sp. P. C . V. ix. 89. 

Tliis was the proper forensic term; 

whence the accuser was called the 

appellant. 
tAPPEAR. " Do I now appear," i. <?. 

am I now understood. Cotgrave. 
tAPPENDANCES. Accessaries. 

Where if they were forced by neceasitte to raise an 
habitacle, it might be so marshalled in discretion, 
that it should not exceed the qualitie of tlie person, 
neither stand without such supplv of all convenient 
appendances, as might both argue tue party provident, 
and adde means unto all neceasaries for a like families 
reliefe. Norden*s Surveiors Dialogue, 1610. 

To APPEYRE. To impair or make 
worse; empirer, Fr. I do not find 
that appirer was ever in use. 

Himself goes natched like some bare cottyer. 
Lest he might ought the future stock appeyre. 

Bf. Halls Sat , iv, S. 

See Apeire, in Tyrwhut's Glossary 
to Chaucer. 
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tAPPL A USEFUL, adj. Laudatory. 

And yet to see iiryond nil expectation 
All France nnd Britaine rins wiih acclamation, 
And with appUiwsffuU thunkes tliey doe rejoyce. 
That great Navarre, and Burbon, and Valoyet, 
Gnize. Loraine, Bulleine,all the Gallian peerei. 
Like fixed starrei, are setled in their aph caret. 

Taylor'* JTorkes, 1630. 

The same writer ases the adverb 
applause/idly, 

Qaeene GnendoliDC was allowed the government in her 
•onne Madan't minority, whose pradeat reigne is 
applausefuUy recorded iu liistories. 

tAPPLAUSlBLE, adj. Deserving of 
praise. 

His wise-seeming and anplaiuihU raigne, till the 
late demannde made by Demetre, when he had go- 
verned 8 yeares, and therapon his sudden death and 
other occnrrents. 

5tr7ftoflM« Smith** Vciage in Russia, 1605. 

t APPLAUSIVE. Applauding; lauda- 
tory. 

For which the soaldiers, as yon heard, my lord, 
Ihd fill the ayre with their applausive slioutes. 

Weakest goetk to the Wall. 1618. 
Kone kA these (I say) are liura out, as if there were 
the like in emineneie and dignity, but either for 
aifection, or a fnme of glory, by their applausive 
description, or else tw a debere, to shew what they 
ought to be. Optick Glass* of Humors, 1639. 

f APPLE. There is an allusion to some 
superstitious practice with apples in 
the following passage : 

This is the poyson, Philauins, the inchantment, the 
potion tlwt creepeth by sleight into the minde of a 
woman, and catcheth her by assurance, better then 
the fond derices of old drearoes, as an apf^ toith an 
Att'Mary^ or a hasell wand of a ycere old, crosses 
with sixe characters, or the picture of Venns in 
virgin waxe, or the image of Camilla upon a moul- 
warps skin. Ljili^s Eupkues and kis England^ 1623. 

APPLE- JOHN, or JOHN-APPLE. A 
good-flavoured apple, which will keep 
two years. Kersey. It will, conse- 
quently, hecome very withered. 

I am withei'd like an old apple- Jokn. 

2 Hen. IV ui, 8. 
lis better than the pome-water or apple-Jokn. 

0. Fortun. Jnc. Dr., iii, 192. 

It is well described bv Phillips : 

Kor Jokn-apple, whose withered rind, entrench'd 

By many a furrow, aptly represents 

Decrepid age. Cider, B. i. 

fAPPLE-MONGER. Literally a dealer 
in apples; but applied to a dealer 
in fruit in general. The sellers 
of fruit seem to have been not un- 
freqnently employed in love intrigues, 
and hence apple-monger is sometimes 
used in the sense of a bawd, or apple- 
squire. See COSTARD-HONGER. 

Pomarius, Herat. &s«»ipo*wAi)«, ^wMpun^, Demost. qui 
poma venalia prostitnit. Fruitier, ku. app^emonger i 
a pearemooger ; one that selleth fraite ; a frutsrer. 

Nomenelator, 1&66. 

t APPLE-PEAR. A kind of pear which 
is not ?ery clearly defined. 



Pimm ampuUacenm, Plin. colla ampnllie instar tn> 
mido. A tankard peare, so called of his likenesse; or 
an English appU-peare. 

APPLE SQUIRE. A cant word, for- 
merly in use to signify a pimp. 

And you, young apple squire, and old cuckold maker, 
I'll ha' you every one before a justice. 

B. JoH. Every Man in kis H., iv, 10. 
Together with my lady's, mv fortune fell, and of hf r 
gentleman usher 1 became her apple squire, to hold 
the door and keep centinel at taverns. 

O. PL, IX, 162. See also, xi, 390. 

See Squire of the body, which was 
a Bynonimous term. There is an 
obscure allusion to this term in B. 
Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, where 
Littlewit encourages Quarlous to kiss 
his wife, upon which Quarlous him- 
self remarks ** she may call you an 
apple- John, if you use this." Act i, 
3. Here apple-John evidently means 
a procuring John, besides the allusion 
to the fruit so called. Apple-squire 
is used also for a kept gallant. Hallt 
Sat., iv, 1. 112. Apple- wife perhaps 
sometimes meant bawd. See Cos- 
tard-monger, where it is conjectured 
that apple-sellers, being frequently 
assistants in intrigues, the title of 
apple-squire was first applied to 
them. 

Are whoremasters decai'd, are hawds all dead, 
Are pandars, pimps, and apple-squires all fled ? 

Ta;glor, Disc, by Sea {Works, ii, SI), 
f Arid so I leave her to her hot desires, 
'Mungst pimps and panders, and base apple-squire*. 
To mend or end, when age or pox will make her 
Detested, and whore-masters all forsake her. Ibid, 

f And even of stocks and stones enquire 

Of Atys, her small apple-scuire. 

Is such a thing (my graceless son) 

As certainly was never done. 

Burlesaue upon Burlesque, 167&. 

f Munday trenchers malie good hay. 

The lobster wenrs no dagger, 

Meal-mouth'd, the peacocks powle the stars. 

And make the low bell stagger; 

Blew crocodiles foam in the toe. 

Blind meal-bags do follow the doe, 

A rib of apple-brain-spire. 

Will follow the Lancashire dire. Poor Robin, 171S. 
f Now to conclude our judgment upon the four quar- 
ters, they do all in general predict more plenty of 
knavery than honesty, that little truth will be found 
amongst cut-purses, liars, bawds, whores, pimps, pan- 
ders, and apple-squires; only the pimp pretends to 
something more of truth than the other, for if he 
promise to help you to a whore, he will lie sure that 
she shall not be an honest woman. Poor Robin, 17S3. 

fAPPLIABLE. Capable of being ap- 
plied. 

But yet when the worlde framed contrary (peradven- 
ture) to his purpose, he didde his best to advaunce 
Edward, trusting to beare no small rule under him, 
being knowne to be a man more appliabU to bo 
governed by other than to trust to his owne wit. 

Holinsked's CkronicU*. 

fTo APPLIQUATE. To apply. 

The fUth of a mans care, called earewaxe, being »p» 
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pUffuated to oar nostrelt, aenre insteade of dormitories 
•na pro\okctb tlcepe. 

The Theatre or BmU qflkt World, n. d. 

tAPPLY. To visit. 

And he oppUed each pltce to fiut 

Ckajman, E , xi, 61. 

APPOINTED. Armed ; accoutred ; fur- 
nisbed with implements of war. 

What well MvoinUd Indor fronU at here ? 

2 Hen. IF, TV, 1. 
Naked piety, 
Darea more thui fury well appointed. 

O. PI, X. 20«. 

It is generally used with well or ill, 
and is sometimes considered as form- 
ing one word with them : toell-ap- 
pointed, ill- appointed. 
tAPPOUTlON, r. To give as a share. 

Divided the Turket kingdonie: aportloning unto 
MfMioot, 8cc. KnoUes' Hist, of the Turh, 1603. 

fAPPOSE. To dispute with, or object 
to. 

ITow on the sixteenth day of Angnst last 
King Fredericke to hit myall amiy past, 
Kow fifty thousand were in armea araid. 
Of tlie kiDics force, beside tit' liunj^rian nyde. 
And liow Bohemia strongly can appose. 
And cuffe and curry all their daring foes. 

Tflvlur's JTortes, 1630. 
Tor the apposing each other, as I have directed in the 
end of the second booke, emulation and feare of 
di»credit, will make them envy who shall exreU. By 
this meaues also every one in a higher forme sliall be 
well able to heipe those under him, and that with- 
out losse of time, seeine thereby liee repeateth that 
which hee lately learned^ 

Coote's English Schoolemaster, 1632. 

APPREHENSIVE. Quick of appre- 
hension ; of a ready understanding. 

A good sherris sack — ascends roe into the brain— makes 
it ajprehmsire, quick, forgctive, full of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable shapes. 2 Hen. IF, iv, 3. 

Thou art a mnd, apprehensive knave; dost think to 
make anv great purchase of that? O. PI., iv, 343. 

APPRENTICE AT LAW. A counsellor, 
the next in rank under a seijeant. 

He speaks like Mr. Practice, one that is 
The child of the profession he is vowed to, 
And servant to the study he hath taken, 
A pure apprentice at law. 

B. Jon. Magn. Lady, iii, 3. 

See Fortesc. de leg., c. 8 ; Du Gauge ; 
Minshew in Sergeant; Coke*s Inst.; 
and note also that the preceding line 
contains the technical expression for 
a Serjeant, who was called Servient 
ad leyem, a servant to the law; or 
one who was serving his time to the 
law. 

Nowe firom these of the same degree of oouneellon, 
(or utter barrester) having eontinued therein the space 
of fourteene or fifleene yt-ars at the least, the chiefest 
and best learned are by the benchers elected, to in- 
crease the number (as 1 said) of the bench among 
Uiem, and so in their time doe become first single, 
and then double readers to the students of those 
houses of court, after which last reading they be 
named apprentices at the lave, and in default of a 
rafflcienl number of sargeants at law, these are (at 
the pleasure of the prince) to be advanced to the 
placet of aergeantca. Stove's Survey qf Lond., p. 60. 



fAPPREST, 8. A preparation. From 
the French. 

They likewise made tbeyr etppreste* to meete witk 
them in the field, and thereupon raysing theyr powers. 

HofiMsked's ChromcUe. 
All the winter following, Vespasian laye at Tork^ 
making his apprestes an\nste the nexte apriog to ^ 
against the Soottes and Pictes. Ihd, 

APPRINZE. Capture, apprehension. 
From apprins, for appris, in old Fr. 

I mean not now th* apprinxe of Pucell Jone, 
In which attempt my travail was not small 
Though Burgoyne duke had then Uie praise of all. 

Mirr. for Mag., p. 841, ed. 16ia 

tAPPROACHMENT. An approach. 

Such an expectation, approchwtent, readineaae to fidU 
imminentia. WithaW Dietumaru, ed. 1606^ p. SM. 

APPROOF. Approbation. 

So in approqf lives not hia epitaph 
As ill your royal speech. AWa W^ i, 8. 

A man so absolute in my etpproof 
Tliat nature hath reserv'd snuUi dignity 
That he enjoys not. Cs4*^* Maenge. 

fTo APPROVE. To try. 

The eager anguish did approve bis princely fbrtitnde. 

Chmpwum, /L, xi, SSI. 

To APT. To dispose, or render fit. 

And some one apleth to be trusted then. 
Though never after. B. Jon. Forest Ep., va. 

And here occasion apteth that we catalogue awhile. 

Warner, Alh. Bngl., ix, 44, p. 313. 
Tliough birth hnth given me 
The larger hopes and titles, 'twere uu natural. 
Should ne not strive t' indow thee wiih a portion 
Apted to the magnificence of his oif-sprinK. 

Chapman's Bevenge/or Hcmour, 16S4. 

AQUA-VIT^. Formerly in use as a 
general term for ardent spirits. 

I)oes it work upon him ? Sir 2b. Like euna-vitm upon 
a midwife. Twel. N^ ii, S. 

In Beaum. and Fl. Beggar's Bush, iii, 
], it is evidently used for brandy; 
or, as it is there termed, brand wine ; 
for the cry of the aqua-vitte man is, 
" Buy any brand wine, buy any brand 
wineT* and the boors who drink it say, 
*' Come, let us drink then, more brand 
wine,** In the following passage it 
may be supposed to mean usque- 
baugh, or perhaps whisky : 

I will rather trust a Fleming with ny batter, parson 
Hugh the Welchman with my cheeae, an Iriahaiaa 
with my ootMt ri/« bottle. 8u;. 

Mer. W., ii, 3. See alao O. PI., iii, 481. 

AQUAVITS MAN. A seUer of drams. 
See the above passage of Beaum. and 
Fl., and Ben Jons., Alch., i, 1. 

Sell the dole beer to aqua-vits «m». 

fARBORAGE. An arbour. 

The scene, an arhorage of palms and lawrela, oonaistmg 
of nine arches, eiiviron'ci with flotoons of flowers, 
bound with ribbons of gold, and held up with flving 
cupids. The World in the Moon, 1*697. 

fARBORIST. A gardener. 

As for grafting, it is accounted the nicest peice cS skill 
belonging to an arborist or gardener; out by good 
instruction and practice becomea easie, and is done 
with much snccesa. Meet's New Art qfGnrdeaing. 
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ARCADIA. Sir Philip Sidoey's Arcadia 
was, in its time, as much the model for 
refined conyersation as Lily's Euphues. 

She does obaerre as pore a phrase, and use as choice 
figores in her ordinai7 eonferencea. as any be i' the 
Jremdia. B. Joma. B^ery Mmh ouiqfH.tiit 8. 

See Euphuism. 

Will yon needs bate a written palace of pleasure, or 
rather a printed court of honor, (says Gabriel Hartey) 
read the conntesse of Pembroke's Arcadia^ a gallant 
legendary, full ot pleasnrable accidents, and profitable 
discourses. i*i«rc»'i Sttpererogatioii, 1d9S, p. 63. 

ARCH. A chief, or master. 

The noble dnke my master. 
My worthy mrek and patron, comes to>night Xmt, 11, 1. 
Poole, that arcJk for truth and honesty. Heytpood. 

ARCH-DEAN, seems to be pat, by 
Gascoigne, for archdeacon. 

Por biabma, preUtea, tntk-iemu, deans, and priestes. 

sua. GlM. CUlm. PoeU, ii. 658. a. 

ARCHES, Court of. The chief and 
most ancient consistory court of the 
archbishop of Canterbury in Lon- 
don ; being held at Bow Church, in 
London, called St. Mary de Arcubus, 
or St. Mary le Bow, from bein^ built 
on arches. It is alluded to m the 
following rather obscure witticism of 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

If he be einl, not your powder'd sugar nor vour raisini 
ahall persuade the captain to live a oozcomS witli him ; 
let him be eiril and eat in the urcJUs, and see what 
will come on'i. Scornf. Lady, iv. 

It seems there was a prison belonging 
to this court : 

Let me akme, sweet heart, I hare a trick in mT head 
shall lodge him in the arckei for one year, ana make 
him sing peecari, e'er 1 leave him, and yet he shall 
aerer know who hurt him neither. 

B. /- Fl. Knight of Burning Patle, act iv. 

In Ben Jonson*s Bartholomew Fair, 
Littlewity the proctor, is called *' one 
o* the arches" Induction. Hence 
the pun of civil, alluding to the pro- 
fession of a ciTilian. 
ARCHITECT, for architecture, or 
building. 

Tb find an bouse ybuilt for holy dead. 
With goodly mrektUctt and cloisters wide. 

Briiwne, Brit. Put., 1, 4. 

fARCH-TYPE. A chief model, or type. 

Yet aome there are beleere their wits so ripe, 
That they can draw a map of the mrch-typt. 
And «iih strange opticks tutor'd they can view 
The emanations of the mystique Jew. 

CarturigkCt Poewu, 1661. 

ARCHY, or ARCHIE. The court fool 
in the year 1625, and before. His 
real name ithB Archibald Armstrong, 
Of bis jests see an account in Granger, 
ii, 399, 8vo, 1775. 

A cabal 
Pomd out but Utely, and set out by Arc1d$j 
Or some such head, of whoae long coat they have heard. 
And being bhKk desire it (Margin) ArclM monm'd then. 

hmJm. 8(mf44 ^ Iftw9» iii, %. 



Archie accompanied Charles prince 
of Wales into Spain in 1624 ; hence, 
in the masque performed on his 
return, Jonson jocularly calls him a 
sea-monster. 

That all the tales and stories now were old ' 

Of the lea-monster Archy, or grrown cold. 

Nrplune's Triumph, toI. ri, p. 169. 

We learn from Howell that this illus- 
trious personage had more privileges 
at the court of Spain than any other 
Englishman. 

Oar cosen Arehy hath more privilege than any, for he 
often goes, with his fool's coat, where the infanta ia 
with her merinas, and ladies of honour, and keepa a 
blowing and blustering amongst them, and fiirts out 
what he list. 

The instance subjoined shows rather 
the wit than the good manners of 
Archy : 

One day they were discoursing what a manrelloua 
thine it was that the duke of Bavaria, with leas than 
15,000 men. after a long toylsoroe marcli, tlionid dare 
to encounter the Palsgrave's arm^ consisting uf above 
25.000, and to give them a total discomtitnrc, and uke 
Prague presently after. Whereunto Archy answered, 
that he would tell them a stranger thing than tlint: 
Was it not a strange thing, quoth he, that in the year 
88 there should come a l^et of 140 sails from Spain 
to invade Eneland, and that ten of these could not 
go back to tell what became of the rest ? 

Uttert, I, S 3. L. 18. 

Cousin was a customary appellation 
for such personages from those of 
equal age. Persons older than him- 
self the fool called uncle. See Lear. 
Archy is called Archee Armstrong by 
Sir A. Weldon; and another court 
fool, David Droman, is mentioned 
with him. Curios, of Lit,, vol. ii, 
p. 286, 5th edit. 

Archy is honorably mentioned in a 
passage where B. Jonson gives a spe- 
cimen of the art of well apparellins; a 
lie: 

Tliat an elephant, in 1630, came hither anibasaador 
from the great Mogul, who could lx)th write and read, 
and was every day allowed twelve cast of bread, twenty 
quarts of canary sack, besides nuts and almonds (ho 
citizens wives sent him. That he had a Spanish boy 
to his interpreter, and his chief negotiation was, to 
confer or practise with Archy, the principal ftxA of 
ttnU, about stealing Windsor Castle, and carrying it 
away on his back, if he can. Diicop., vol. vii, p. 80. 

He is also mentioned with Garret by 
Bp. Corbet: 

Althou)(h the clamotirs and applause were sucli 
As when salt Archy or Garret doth provoke them 
And with wide laughter and a cheat-loafe chonke them. 

Porau, p.68. 

See Garret. 

It has been conjectured that arch, in 
the sense of witty, is derived from 
Archy, but I believe it is older. 
AREAD, or AREED. Declare ; explain. 
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Sfnur, i*rt»Jiiib, 1. 133. 
ktaaULoomnne tliFUnedUHKirif^. KQ.,I,rrsl. 
And nuiiT yErili diitli to ui <»«( 
1b Uut wucmif vc •rrioiulT cntrrat. 

Drnl. Main B.. \\, Ji. 168t. 
tA jenOomn ih« ti«d hftne ^ni in the Imliii-beinr 
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kne* hiu sM of ■ pnd 



or nolitc ^ and Iiulie 

OrorUiy luve.ocsfi: 

i 

fTo counsel, » 



Tijlor-l ITiirtH, le30. 

;« Gujr. 

Ckni ( Chiagfa. 

iiiplit Llicc tn Uij jonth, 



: ARREAR. Jiehind; iu 



+To ARERE. To wise. 

Sailh, Ii;<»tn.a.t<rw.ki,...R< 

r 
tAREST. To Btop. 

'htm Lt wDril Bnddp 
A.Ui 



Fi-irf. T. if. 



Sroll f *ilD»j(iS(<, H 



ConilnJnir 

AREW. 



tAKB. To nreue. 

tie aiy, u 1 £1 nnv, for CKdinn inline. 

HrtvooJ-i Sfiirt siii FJit. IBM 

AROAL. A Tiilgar corruption of the 
Ltttio word eiyo, therefore, 

AIbo a DBme for the tiirtar of wine. 

Jonion't Alchem. 

fArffo wu sometime* used similarly. 

mon IB our ly^ ^jin ^^^ TjJ^'i,^"' +, 

fARGENT. Silver; and, in a more 
genrral sense, monev. 

nowcn -erttnimdof flint.. iiMfinii>ia.nineri of oij-iKi 

VoMlt KCR «( goiil, II iili euld o'niriir'li IJiiiii mtornnl. ' 
BtmfMi Jfalimali Sliqiiird, 16M. 



The kelhimnd vbelpM tli< ihonUerriapplni Krin^ 
Tbat am not la imd« Uie wnrld Tor «mi7. 

Her hiU bread eye did ipurkle flre, 

Briflit H tlie mrfoU-ionuJ moone, 

Lmtac^i LmcmlU, IM). 

tARGENTIER. A silveramith. 

.And eiiDie uid (how trnli 1 nnnot Buert)tke w- 
...1,. 1 _!....■. pl»ce where pmoM 



• fuher. or nlfaet 
liierin. imong hi* 
relyet bsE loik otJ 
lulcd III I lie came 1 

fARGENTRY. Siiver work ; plate. 

No catUj towli of rroKed 
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ARGIER, I 
English I 



rokeep the bulum 



Himaei Axibar Lclteri, ItaO. 

miai hii own arf naffji and ]M(Ua. be 
ItU. 

ARGIERS. The ancient 
ne for Algiers. 

I-™. nurrt ••! iht boml apeakj letl tne. 

Could irilh uie pirmtet of Aroitrt and Tunia 
Acquire auch credit, a. iriUi thea to b. 
Uade abwliila cominaiider. 

Vuniy Vi»tt.Ctmt.,mM. 
He lol» hia var nnlo Altriquc, tawarda the ume nf 
.^r^iov. .< iWf ^liia-. rtpriMIti ib Rvi JItic, 
IT. p. tsa, (d. 1S0S. 

fARGIN. An embankment, or nunpart. 
From the Ilalinn. 

UvUttc^, Wirti, \, IS. 

fARGIVE, c. To argue. 

Ilerenpoii, Ibe nhiloairalin comiiariDC the Oreeiani 
with t^ Arrinun, >i.d l)iDK orEumpi, he e^ii" 

Tkt Paurngrmf Bnrnmta,\t\i 

ARGOSIE. A large ship, either for 
merchandise or war. Of thia sense 
there is no doubl, but the etymolog7 
is very obscure. Sir Paul Rycaut 
supposed it a corruption of Ragotie, 
for a ship of Raguta, but this seems a 
mere conjeclure, and rests on no other 
known eutliority (as Mr. Douce tells 
ns) than Roberts's Marchant's Map of 
Commerce. Besides, we want proof 
of the Ragusan vessels being particu- 
larly large. Pope and others hate, 
with mui'h more probability, supposed 
It to come from the classical ship 
Argo, as a vessel eminently famous. 
Which ia confinned by the use of 
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Argis, for a ship, in low Latin. See 
Da Cange. 

Tour mind ia totnng on the oeeui. 

There where your argoMs, with portly nil, 

lAYt signion and ricn harghen on the flood. 

Or u it were the pafEcants of the tea. 

Do orerpeer the petty traffickera. Merck. Fm., i, I. 

See also 3 Hen. IV, act ii. 

Who aita hira like a fnll-sail'd araotie 
Skoe'd with a lofty billow. CXapm. Bynm*i Cotup. 
That folden traffic lore, 
la acantier far Umo gold ; one mine of that 
More worth than twenty arpasie* 
Of the world'a richeat treaaore. 

Rtmle^i New Wonder, Ane. Dr., t, 886. 

Drayton nses it for a first-rate man of 
war, which favours the classical ety- 
mology ; 

My inatance ia a mighty araoeie. 

That in it bean, beaidea th artillery 

Of fouraeore piecea of a raightybora, 

A thonaand aoidiera. NoaS.*s Flood, It, p. 16S9. 

Sandys also speaks of it as a ship of 
force. Describing the boldness of 
pirates in the Adriatic, he obserres, 
that, from the timorousness of others, 
they 

Gainer aadi eoonige, that a little fHgot will often not 
feare to renter on an mrgoeie .- nay aome of them will 
not abide tlie incoonter, bat nin ashore before the 
paxaner, aa if a whale aboold file ttom a dolphin. 

Tmeeltt p. S. 

Ragagine has been shown by Mr. 
Donee to have no reference to it. See 
lUustr., i, p. 248. Argowin is a French 
term for an officer of the galleys, who 
•nperintends the slaves ; bat is sap- 
posed by Menage to be a corruption 
of the Spanish alguaziL 
f ARISE, n. 9. A rising, or getting up, 
applied especially to the sun-rise. 

Bright mominc annne, who with thy aweet eain 
Szpell'at Uie etonda, fcc. 

J)nyto»*s Shepherd'* Garland, 1593. 
Her etarry lookea, her ehriatall eyea, 
Brighter than the siinnea arise. 

Greene'e Never loo LaU, 1621. 

fARISTIPPUS. A kind of wine. 

O for a bowl of fat eanary, 
Bkh Jritlippiu, aparUing sherry ! 
Somt nectar else from Juno's dairy ; 
O these dranghts would make ua merry ! 

MiddUton'e Works, ii, 423. 

ARK. A chest or coffer. The original 
and etymological sense. 

Then first of all forth came air Satyrane, 
Bearinc that precioaa relick in an oriw 
Of gol^ that bad eyea might not it profane. 

8p.F.q.,Vf,ir,U. 

AKMADO. Properly armada, Spanish. 
A fleet of war ; a fleet of merchants 
being ^/a. Not known here, pro- 
bably, before the Spanish invasion in 
1588. 

So by a roaring tenpcat ou the flood 
A whole arsM^ of eolleeted aail 
laacttter^anddi^oto'dfromfBllowihip. /oAM,iii.4. 



Spread was the huge arwutdo wide and broad. 

faitf. Taeeo, \, 79. 
The whole armado coming often in riew, yet not so 
hardy aa to adventure the onaet. 

Sandys' Drapels, p. 51. 

B. Jonson spells it correctly, armada. 
It is now rarely used, except his- 
torically, in speaking of that one fleet. 
ARM-GAUNT. A word peculiar to 
Shakespeare, of which the meaning 
has b^en much disputed. Some will 
have it leaiushauldered, some lean with 
poverty, others slender as one's arm ; 
but it seems to me that Warburton, 
though he failed in his proof, gave the 
interpretation best suited to the text, 
worn by military service. This implies 
the military activity of the master ; nil 
the rest of the senses are reproachful, 
and are therefore inconsistent with 
the speech which is made to display 
the gallantry of a lover to his mistress. 
The passage is this : 

So he nodded. 
And soberlr did mount an arai gaunt steed. 
Who neighM so high that what I wonld have spoke 
Was beastly dumbed by him. . Ant. /• CL, i. 5. 

ARMIN. A beggar; made from the 
Dutch arm, poor, to suit an assumed 
Dutch character. 

O hear God !— so young an amun t 
M. Ftow. Armin, sweet heart. I know not what yon mean 
By that, but 1 am almost a beegar. 

London Prod., Supp. Sh., ii, 519. 

fARMING-COAT. A coat of defence. 

Armed with an anima of Steele, made with scalloppe 
ahellea, shining like the sunne, and upon that au 
armino eoate fnnged round about. Plutareh, 1579. 

tARMING-GIRDLE. A soldier's belt. 

Balthens, Lir. Militare cingnlum. Cuorim. Baudrier. 
ceinture d'eapee. An arming girdle, or girdle for 
warre. Nowundator, 1585. 

tARMING-SLEEVES.Defensivesleeves. 

The habit of the masouera waa cloae bodies of carna- 
tion, embroydered with ailver, their armina sUeees of 
the same. Britanma IHumphms, 1687. 

fARMlNG-SWORD. A large two- 
handed sword. 

Xiphomacluera, romphaa, Nebrissensi. (ti^oiiaxatoa, 
Polluci. Espee k deus mains. A two hands sworae : 
an armng sword. 

But cofnmin|r neere them, they weared to leeward 
with their hnsht anmn^ swords, and we the Uke to 
them, they saTuted ua with a whole broadside. 

Tmylor's Workes, 1630. 
Take a fiyre bright sword with a crosse like an arm- 
img sword. Magical MS. 

ARMLET. An ornament encircling the 
arm ; a bracelet. 

Not that in eokrar it was Uke thr hair, 
ArmUis of that thoa still mayst let me wear. 

Donne, Ay., xii, t. 1. 

ARMOUR. The principal pieces of a 
knight's armour are thus enumerated 
j in verse, by Warner^ 

3 
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To them in compleftt anncmr lecni'd the greeae knight 

to appeare. 
The harsooet, the berer. bnffe, the ooUer. curates, and 
The poldroni, grangard, Tambracei, ganntleta for cither 

hand. 
The taishes, cnihiei, and the graves, staff, pensell, 

baises, all 
The greeiie knisrlit etist hod tylted with, that held her love 

his tlirali. Alb. Engl., B. 12, p. 891. 

See those several words. 
ARMS. Stabbing or daggering of arms, 
is an expression founded on a curious 
piece of romantic gallantry. To show 
their devout attachment to their mis- 
tresses, young men frequently punc- 
tured their arms with daggers, and 
mingling the blood with wine, drank 
it off to their healths. The drinking 
a liquor mixed with blood was in very 
ancient times esteemed a rite of high 
solemnity, as may be seen in Sallust 
and Livy: of such ceremonials this 
seems to have been an imitation. This 
explains an obscure passage in the 
Litany to Mercury, at the end of 
Cynthia's Revels : 

From stabbing qf ami$, flap-dragons, healths, whiffs, 
and all such swaggering humours, good Mercury 
deliver us. 

Have I not been drunk to your health, swallowed 
flap-dragons, eat glasses, drank urine, stabb'd amu, 
and done all the oflices of protested gallantry for your 
sake? MarstoH*s Dutch CaurtoMm. 

How tasMj gallants have drank healths to me 

Out of their daggered amu T 

Uonett m.y 0. PI., iii, 299. 
I will fight with him that dares say you are not fair; 
itab him that will not pledge your health, and with « 
dagger pitrct a teut, to drink a full health to you. 

Green'* Tu Quo^e, O. PL, vii, 81. 

In a character of Englana, written by 
a French nobleman in 1699, it is said : 

Several enronntera confirmed me that there was a sort 
of perfect debauchees, who style themselves Hectors, 
that in their mad and unheard of revels, pierce their 
Teins to quaff their own blood ; which some of them 
have done to that excess, that they died of the in- 
temperance. Harl. Misc., z, p. 19i, Park's ed. 

ARNDERN. Evidently used by Drayton 
for the evenine. 

When the sad amdam shutting in the light. Owi, p. 1818. 

Connected therefore with aaruiam^ 
merenda, in Ray's Glossarium North- 
anhymbricum, p. 105, and Omdem 
Cumb. ''Afternoon's drinkings," 
p. 47. CalL of Engl. Words. In 
the specimen of Mr. Boucher's Suppl. 
to Johnson, it stands under aardomf 
omdorn, or ont'dinner. Also aunder, 
Chesh. Afternoon. Ray. N. C. Words, 

S. 16« It must therefore be folly 
litingiiiBhed from Undern. See 
that* and Obndebn. See also Jamie- 
son's Dict.9 y. OnUren. 



AROINT, or AROYNT THEE. A word 
of aversion, to a witch or infernal 
spirit; of which the etymology is 
uncertain; though some critics sub- 
join Dii averruneent. The gods fore- 
fend ! as if they thought it might pro- 
bably be deduced from thence. It 
occurs only twice in Shakespeare, and 
in an old print in Heame's collections, 
cited by Johnson, where it is written 
arongt, but in no other aathor yet 
discovered. 

Give me, quoth 1 ;— 
Jrmnt thee, witch, the rump-fed ronjmi cries. Mae^ i, 8. 
Bid her alight 
And her troth plight. 
And aroynt thee, witch, arojfni that. Lear, m, 4^ 

Mr. Pope seems to have thought that 
it might be of the same original with 
avaunt, 

A lady well acquainted with the dia- 
lect of Cheshire, informed me that ii 
is still in use there. For example, if 
the cow presses too close to the maid 
who is milking her, she will give the 
animal a push, saying at the same 
time, ^Roint thee! by which she 
means, stand off. To Uiis the cow is 
so well used, that even the word is 
often sufficient ; the cow being in this 
instance more learned than the com- 
mentators on Shakespeare. Mr. 
Boucher has given the same explana- 
tion in his Specimen. 

fAROMATIZATE, v. To spice. 

Let it be boiled upon the coales vitoout say i 




AROW. In a row, successively. The 
same as Spenser's arew. 

My master and his man are both broke Ioom, 
Beaten the maids anm, and bmuid ths doctor. 

See Elvira, O. PL, xii, 212. 
Dr. Johnson quotes Sidney and Dry- 
den as using it. It is also in Chaucer's 
Wife of Bathes Tale and Rom. of 
Rose, 7609. 

To come off twiee c-rois 
Thus rarely from such dangenms adventnrei. 

AJtOWZE, r. Mr. Seward interprets 
this bedew, from the French arraser. 

Hie biiiaftU dew of hearen does ctpwm yon. 

B.^n% NoUe M3n$^ t. 4. 

But unless some other instance of such 
a use can be brought, this can hardly 
be admitted ; and the word must be 
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taken, bowever singular the construc- 
tioDy in the common sense, excite, 
awaken. 
fARPENT. A French acre. 

Acre. An aker of land ; Norm. (It ii mMt commonly 
Ur^r than the arpent.) Cotgrave. 

We bare 4 or 5 bortea, or 3 or 3 ^ke of oxen, to till 
an acre a dftj, where the former jugemm bath bat 2. 
But the French have another kinde of acre, which they 
call an mrfeut, which amongst them differeth in quan- 
tity, as oara doe differ iu aeverall kiudea of jralea : 
and their arpctU ia 100 pole, liowaDerer the polea do 
differ. Nord^n's Surveiors DuUoffHCt 1610. 

Sometimes written arpine. 

If he be master 
Of poor ten arptnei of land forty hoara longer. 
Let the world report me an honest woman. 

Websta't Dml't Law Can. 

fARRANT. An errand. 

Goe, aoul, the bodyea gneste. 

Upon a thankless arrantet 
Jemr not to toaehe the beate, 

The truth sluU be thy warranto. 

Poems of 17 ih cent. 

ARRAS. The tapestry hangings of 
rooms, so called from the town in 
Artois, where the principal manufac- 
ture of such stuffs was. Dr. Johnson 
thought that Shakespeare had out- 
stepped prohahility in supposing Fal- 
ataff to sleep behind the hangings, on 
account of his bulk (2 Hen. IV, ii, 4) ; 
but an author quoted by Mr. M alone 
proves that still larger bulks might be 
concealed there. " Pyrrhus, to terrify 
FabiuB, commanded his guard to place 
an elephant behind the arraaJ^ Braitk, 
Survey of HistorieSf 1614. Denham, 
in hia Sophy, conceals a guard there. 
Hamlet suspects the king to be behind 
the arras; and other royal personages 
have been thus concealed. In an in- 
terriew between Queen Mary and 
Elizabeth, Philip of Spain was hid 
behind the tapestry. Nicholses Progr, 
t/SU£,, vol. 1, p. 13. Thus it ia clear 
that there was often a very laree space 
between the arras and the walls. 

ARRAUOHT. Reached; seized by 
Tiolence ; from arreaeh ; which how- 
ever ia not met with. 

His ambttioaa iona unto them twayne 
dtrmmakt the rule, and from their father drew. 

^^ 8p.F.q.,U,x,ZS. 

ARRBAR, adv. Behind. 

To teare with apeed Athmta iu amar. 

Fkuf. 3Wio, ii, 40. 
Me ever did her eye-aif ht turn anrt. 

1^. VirgiVi Onai., t, 468. 
When he hath totteu gnmnd (the krnnel caat arrear). 

Draft. Polyotk., xiii. p. 917. 

To ARRET. To decree, or appoint; 
from arrSier^ French. I believe pecu- 



liar to Spenser, but often used by him, 
and always with the final letters pro- 
nounced as in English; rhyming to 
set, &c. See Todd. 
ARRIDE. An affected Latinism, for to 
please ; from arrideo. 

If her condition answer but her feature, 

I am fitted. Her form answers my affection. 

It arridu me exceedingly. 0. Fl., x, S3. 

It is here used in ridicule, and is 
introduced also by B. Jona. in Cyn- 
thia's Revels, and Every Man out of 
his Humour, but only to be ridiculed 
in both places. I do not know that 
it has been seriously used anywhere. 
[Yet we may cite the following ez- 
• amples :] 

tYour opinion arridei me, followiiig more the ipirit, 
the other aense and vaineglory oi no moment, bnt 
opposing myselfe to you before, I underatood it of 
certaine obserrations and rules of diet. 

Passenger qfBettHnmto, 1613. 
f Thine amphitritean muse growes more arrident. 
And PhobuB tripos atoopes to Neptunea trident. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
f Riders Library. 
What means arrided Riders book, thus atil'd 
A library, sith but one book's compil'd, 
And that of words ? It therefore should not eany 
The name of library, but dictionary. 

0»en*s I^pifframs. 

ARRIERE. The hinder part, Fr. This 
foreign word was formerly in use as a 
military term, instead of rear. See 
Johnson. Rereward also was used 
in the same sense. [It is also used 
for arrear.l 

iDee. II show thee how to par this debt, and leare 
Me in arrier : get dancera, and this ev'ning 
Make me a serenade, 'tie onely a round 
Well-danc'd, and a short aongor two. 

TheStiffhtsdMatd,^.97. 

To ARRIVE, V. In an active form. 

But ere we oould arrive the point propoa'd, 
Caaar crVd, Help me, Caasiua, or I smk. 

See also 3 Hen. lY, v, 3. 
Milton has adopted this form : 

Ere he arriva 
The hxfipj isle. Par. Loil, ii. 

ARRIVE, s. Arrival. Often used by 
Drayton. 

Whose forests, hflli, and floods, then long for her arrive 
From Lnncaahire. Draft. Polfoli., sons 28. p. 1193. 
tBefore I speake to my most saicred lord, 
I Joyne my soft lippa to the aotid earth. 
Ana with an honord benniaon I bleaae 
The hower, the place, the time of your arrive. 

The Tragedf af Hoffman, 1031. 

ABSEDINE, or ARSADINE. A vulgar 
corruption of arsenic : sometimes 
made into orsden. It is spoken of 
aa a colour, and in that case means 
orpiment, or yellow arsenic. Poor 
Ritaon, who could neither be right 



AB8 3 

oor vrong with good humour, sDeered 
■t Mr. Lfsona for ao eiplaiDinK or«d«n 
in bis BnviroiiB of London. See Mr. 
Gifford's ezcelleat note on the follow- 
iag passage : 

Mr. 0. qnotea alao : 

A Laodrn nnlnet'i ligne, thick Jlfgcd ud miiBd 
friontl, witll tLanimE mrBadintr 

TIaii-4 &tf» Jhtf;, p. iri, Htrt. Miit. 

tARStE-VERSIE. Upside down. 

Oh. but tlicn'i imt differaia betwiit in d«d uil 
bang KTcpulcd. Deal thou not know Uul ftom Ue 
iKgiDDini Uie world pna anU-cirtitf 

rU Ptanifwr tf BttutKHle, Iflli. 

fAKTED. Constrained. 

CD DO « or '^^^^^^j^,J^''g^ji^,^ "f^ 

Wberthniti tlicy be trljt lij iircaiitt, u Id ntdi. 
Itboor, >nd irah id the ponnd. tor Iheir iiiitiDianci!, 
thai (bar diIdtc i> nmi^ wutid, ud Uic lijod of 
Ihco brouhl u nowrht. 

tARTHUR-A-BRADLEY. One of the 
old popular heroes of the Robin Hood 
cluB. A flong which went under this 
tille seema to Iiave heen venr popular, 
and i* often alluded to by old writer*. 
One of the oldeat references to it 
which we hare met with occurs in the 
play of the Marriage of Witt am 
Wisdome, p. 49 (edit, by Halliwell) 

For the boDDOi of ArlrOniU, 
Thii ue void make me eirere nudlr. 

ARTHUR'S SHOW. An exhibition o 
archery by a tosophilite society i) 
London, of which an account wa 
published in 1583, by Richard 
Robinson. The aasocialei were fifty- 
eight in number, and had assumed 
the arms and the" names of the 
Knights of the Round Table. Brake'* 
Shaktp., Ac., i, 562. See Daoonbt. 

ARTICHOKE. Formerly supposed to 
be of an inflammatory nature. 

Of fenge in )inir lut; pj-e 
Of •rlick^i or polUae. O. PI., ix, «, 

But Langham, in his Garden of 
Health, imputes no such quality to 
the plant, though he allows it many 
others. Among other things, he 
■ays, 

^rliOtolw, ntoi nw, do usRid the atsni 

Few perhapa will try the experiment. 
They were, however, much esteemed. 

jtrtimkti pew mnetiae* cnlj in the iile of Sici^j, 



Xulud, thit UBillT ther win told for cmwoi 
nleea, ke. Miffi IfailU'i I-rfi^mmt. 

ABTIGULATS. To exhibit in arUclea. 
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See also 1 Hen. IV, t, 1 
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enter into articlea of agrce- 
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Bndiu to Borne 
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Aode 
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Grow 
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Dmi. Cn. Wtn 

lARTSMAN is nscd in the sense of 
artificer in Chapman's Homer. 

ARVAL, or ARVIL. A funeral supper, 
or feast, of which examples are cited 
within a few years paat, as happening 
in Yorkshire. See Douce's lllustr., 
ii, pp. 202, 203. Baily deriTea it 
£rom the French. It seems to have 
no relation to the arvalet fi-atre* of 
the Romans. 

ARVIRA'GUS. This false accentoation 
prevails throughout Cymbeline, which, 
say the critics, is a proof that Shake- 
speare had not read JuTenal't "Aat 
de temone Britanno excidet Arvira- 
gut." Sal., iv, 126. 

The fiu niter brother. C>d«], 

SDdu Jnirisui) in u Uke ( igm 
:trike* lifu lulo ht epeeeh. Cjwt., Id. S. 

The mistake, however, was not pecu- 
liar to Shakes] 



speare: 

' — '-'-MS. Bnlun 

llitlimf Dithrnt ■»!, ft 

lition Shaxeapean 
is thought to have borrowed some 



Jrrir4a*s. Bnlun'i I 

From this composition Shakespeare 



other names in that play. 

Suppl., i, p. 247- 

So Waroer in his Albion's England: 

Soke Aniripu Biinc (hen th« imoc «f the luBt 
UuiiUiiird Gflit, ud mn ths field. B. iii,(£ilS. 

iS, eonj. Was currently used by 
ancient authors in the sense of that. 
Johnaon has given some instances 
under 3 ai, but does not observe that 
this usage is obsolete, which it is. 

DiTBrm HomiD knjghta 
So thra>Uti-d with Iheir d^u. u (her wiU DOW 

U f fire jean abaeoce hae kept me 4 alrufw 

So much loalllh'oornrTTnliof mjcoaBOT, 
At TUB ahall bind me for aDBV abwt nlatuia 
^ miko oe UDderatand the preoenl Umaa- 

B. t Ft Siff. Aul, 1, 1. 

In both places we should now say 
that. Such instances are very fre- 
quent. 



ud/roBifl UifaBiiitol'r«aiKeuAUfd,ud thorliBwH^ 
■mcUpliil^ nccnd. WtrbttrUCi Ctnmclr 

ASCAPABT. Tlie nHiae of a famou" 
giant, conqnered by Sir Bent o( 
SonthamptoQ, the Hobject of a le- 
gendary ballad, alluded to in the 
following paaaage : 

Tkcrcftn, Fata, hive u Ihce villi ■ donri|li(b1air, 
u Beria M SoBlhuUDB feU npon Aiemrmit. 

fS«. rr.ii,» 
Ascapar^ according to the legend, 
WM " fij thyrty fbtc longe j" and 
when he became aerrant to Sir Berie, 
earned bim, hia wife, and horae, 
ander hia arm. These combatants, 
we are told, are still to be seen on the 
gates of Southampton. 
Donne alludes to uim and hia aiie: 



Drayton apeaks of hia overthrow, in 
relating the exploits of Sir Bevis, hut 
calla him Atemart. 

Ad4 Itet (OolBk lik() irnt Alctffirl inRiK-d 



Obliquely. 

r, turning Ui had ucou, 
J H uiEcr Ihcn had pkragbed 
k, witK hii na hill of fln. 



fASCAUNCE. fu 

At t]ii« quFfltion Rm 

■ad boWDf tuf broi 

Ika ttmmtt at ha wnlh, witK hii ejtt Mi 

het mida Ikii rtftit. AyjUa OcUtu . 

ASCAUNT, prep. Acroei. Tbia use is 
not Doticed in the dictionaries. 

Thoa ii « wlUow Rvvi Mtemmi tlir Imok 
nu ihan hk mi lain in tha fluij rtreun. 

I have obaerred do other instance of it. 
A8CBNDANT. A term in judicial as- 
trology, denoting that degree of the 
ecliptic, which is riring in the eastern 
part of the horiion at the time of any 
peraoa'a birth : supposed to have the 
greatest influence over his fortuue. 
Commonly used metaphorically for 
influence in general, or efiect. 

WipJ up hk BHta la mj pnipoaat : 

A nod MMJnf. O. FL, tU, 137- 

tASCERTAIHBD. Assured ; certain. ' 

BottlM ammn ■ppmeh'd, tl 

1 wia that h* Bust ht?a Itan^r 



vnda laMa or vol aaoen. ffom^tieUiar 

tASHIBD. Hade white, lilce ashei. 

OM Wiito', dad in hwb hiraa, ihoacn oT nine 
AwcuiHiB hia ITS, irlwiiiU doth goa 
laTnirmo '^^'^ <"*>■ '<^'* "' "^■ 
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fTo go ASIDE. To absent one'a self. 

FhBdn being nircoDa bjtha flatterini ipaHb tt 
Thaii. pnniiaeth lo gat atiJe (or the ipaee of tro 
daiea, that Thraao is the meane while miglil biie har 
OHiMnT- IVmsf te S^M. Ul*. 

ASINEOO. See Assineoo. 
tASKEW. Awry. 

BalaaoDaacabhedaheapei Aockami^nBTTa, 
So thera^ one aian, irhOH n«B did atand ajarrt^ 
Talk'd nwj mrrilT. lod Jooli'd ikm, 

Wm phic'd »t ehnrtb, n.yfc'i Worhi, ISM 

the htirt of hia liad ihining brighE, Ihe colour of htl 
compkctioa clean and fajra : he bad vlth hia graj 

ASKILE. Atkew ; aslant ; obliquely. ' 

What tho' the aeonriil walta huka miHU 

And povta ud frowna and coneth thee the vhile. 

Bp. BmU, Sat., t, 1. 

To ASLAKE, v. To slacken, or miti- 
gate. This word was uaed by Speuaer 
and others, but Drayton shows ua 
when it became obsolete. In the 
first 4to edition of his Matilda (1594) 
he had written. 

Now like a ma. bcfon Ou houndi imboat. 
Who oferto^rd hit airi/lnna doth ulnli. 

In tbe second (1610) he banished 
that word as obsolete, and wrote 
worse lines to avoid it : 

When like a deoa before the honndi Imbotta, 

ASPECT. Almost always accented on 
the last aytlable in the time of Shake- 
speare. 

And then nir arnu, like to a mauled bear, 

flava in tifici hare aU offence leal'd np. JetM, II, 1. 

And hailiiir'd plaoa. with InimTe aip^f 

Moat lewdlT to poUuK I B. Jim. bftk. Ba., t, 11. 

trot vhileat 1 rm liet liaUr leait to nlk 

From hind Ki hud b; Health, aha bean] mn talk 

B* noble peraona, and by men of honour. 

PifUu i^Strrm. 1«H. 

The following exception occur* in a 
poem by Mnrkbam, entitled " Deve- 
reux,"&c., 1597: 

Under wboiB Racioni itptct 1 did hnpa 

H; lawea aboold take oev rertae, larfa ecopa. 

Much good remark, founded upon 
this now obsolete accent, maybe seen 
in Farmer's Esssy on Shakespeare, 
pp. 26-t*. 2d edit. 
ASPERSION. Sprinkling. The pri- 
mitive sense of the word, bat not now 

No mil iffnlM ihall the h«*T^ let tUI 

To nuke thia contract [row. nMp.,lT.l. 

Mr. Todd quiites Lord Bacon for it. 
tASPIBE, n. «. Aspiration. 



fbndliDi for hia mad 

C*ap-u, b, .... 

fASSAIL. Ad assault, or attack. 



^ffoai. 
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My pMit hAd pover to ehurm a mcred tun, 
Wko diacipUn'd aud dieted iu grace, 
Believ'd her eyee when I th' astail befnm. 

fASSAULTABLE. That may be taken 
by assault. 

Tbit EogUshmeu peroeyrinf they were too ruh ia 
■sMolting tbo tovne, bMing not asuatlUMs. 

ASSAY. See Sat. 

f ASSAYE. At all assayes, t. e., by all 
means, at all risks. 

When up the itreDRer ryseth, and that sayei: 
Ifadam, for yonr BaU^e was I hither guided. 
Whom I will freel V ser^'e ai all a*9awu. 
Tor you thii dyet nave 1 here provided. 

HeywMHCi TroU Briiimiea, 1009. 
For that it vile idolatrie, farre from a learned kure. 
Which thing we ought mt oU auayti to k>the and to 
abborre. 
Stubbe*, 2Wo WwderfM and Bare Examples, 168L 

ASSASSINATE, s. Assassination ; the 
act of assassinating. 

What hast thou done. 
To make tliis barbarous base aeeamnate 
Upon the person of a prince ? Dan, Civ. Ware, iii, 78. 

Touching the foule report 
Of that awueinate. Ibid., n, S9. 

Mr. Todd notices this sense, and gives 
other examples. 
ASSECURE,v. To make certain or safe. 

And so hath Henne assecur^d that side. 
And therewithal! his state of Gasoonie. 

Dan, Civ. Wars,ift9, 

Mr. Todd has the word from BuUokar, 
bnt without an example. 
fASSEVERE, V. To assert. 

So I assevere this the more boldly, becaufe while I 
maintaine it, &c. Dr, Donne. 

ASSINEGO, more properly ASINEGO. 
A Portagoese word, meaning a young 
ass ; used for a silly fellow ; a fool. 

Thoa hast no more brains than I have in niy elbows ; 
an taeimego may tutor thee. Tro. ir Creee., ii, 1 . 

When in the interim they appareli'd me as you see. 
Hade a fool, or an asinigo of me. &c. 0. PL, x, 109. 
All this would be forsworn, and I aicain an aginego, as 
your sister left me. B. }r Fl. Scomf. Lady. 

B. Jonson has a very unjust and 
illiberal pun against Inigo Jones, 
couched in this word : 

Or are you so ambitious 'bove your peers. 
You'd be an aae-imgo by yuur years. 

Hj/igratns, vol. vi, p. 290. 

ASSOILE, r. To absolve, acquit or 
set at liberty. From the old French 
MsoilS, orabsoiU; absolutus. RoquC' 
fort. 

I at my own tribunal un assoil'd. 

Yet fearing others censure am embroil'd. 

0. PI., xii, 64. 
Soon as occasion felt herself uuty'd. 
Before her son could well aesoyUd be. 

-Sjpwa./'. e.,lI.T, 19. 
Here he his subjects all, in geueral, 
AeeonUe, and quites of oath and fealtie. 

Dan. Civ. Ware, ii, 111. 
But secretly aeaoiUtig of his sin. 
Mo other med'ciuo will unto him lay. 

Mirror for Mag., p. &4i. 



Prav devooUy for tke souls, vbooi God aevoffU, ol one 
of the mostworihipfttl knights in his daiyea. 

BfUaah, in Camden*e Ban,, p. SSI. 
tNotwithstanding I will oMveile myself, and make 
answer onto thy former either secret sorauaes or 
open cavils. OpMc Qlaue efB^wmare, 163)1. 

Once used by Spenser for to decide. 

In tV other hand 
A pair of weights, with wfaieh he did oMtomU 
Both more and iMseu where it in doobt did staod. 

On Jfate«.,eurtonL88. 

f And yon among the rest, because yoa woold be 

accounted conrtljr, have mtmUd to Ibeie the veine yon 

eannot see, whann von follow not the beat phiaitaoM. 

i^Atf, Aqitoss mm! Aw JAylm< IflSl 

ASSOILE, «. Confession. 

When we speake by way of riddle (enigmn) of which 
the sence can hardly be pieked out, but by the nnrties 
owne aeeoiU. Fnttenk,, iii, p. lif, itpe. 

ASSOT, V. To besot, or infatuate. A 
word used b^ Spenser, though 6b8o- 
lete in his time, and therefore ex- 
plained by him in the glossary to his 
eclogues. He uses it, also, for the 
participle assotted. 

willye. 1 ween thou be aeeoi. Xd. Marck^ r. Si. 

tASSUETUDE. Custom. 

J. Wh^ they doe not follow temperatare, neiAer 
doth this stand with them by nature, but they are in 
our owne power, and are obtained bV use and utmt 
tude. The Paeeenger of Bemveiuito, 161i. 

fASSUMMON. To caU, to summon. 

Some other pastimes then they wonid begin ; 
And to locke hands one doth them all aeeamman. 

BarUgbreake, or a Warning for WeaHone, 16Q7« 

fASSUMPT, n. «. A taking up. 

Only I Bay noMr that the aeewapi or addition of a 
witch hath derived me of tint compaaaion I sbenU 
otherwise have. SieUny of Don Qmm/*, 167S. 1 4(. 

ASSURANCE. Affiance; betrothing 
for marriage. 

The day of their aeeuranee drew near. 

pMiAr. Are., p. 17. 
But though few days were before the time of aesmr. 
once appointed. /Iii. 

Johnson has not this sense. 
ASSURE, V. To affiance, or betroth. 
The following passage has it both in 
this and in the common sense : 

Young princes close your hands. 
Auet, And your lips too, for I am well assured 
That I did so when 1 was Ant aeeur'd. John, ii, 3. 
Called me Dromio, swore I was aesut*d to her. 

aMn.^iP.,iii.3. 

fASTAT. Estate. 

Incontynent after the birth, Te Deum with procession 
was Bonge iu the cathedrall chirche, and in all the 
chyrches of that citie ; great and many fiera made in 
• the streets, and messeuKers sent to al the aetaU and 
cities of the realme with that comfortable and good 
tydynge, to whom were geven great giftes. 

f ASTE. An old cant term for money. 

Tliese companions, who iu the phisionomie of their 
forehead, eyea, and nose, carry the impresaiou and 
marke of the pillerie galley, and of the halter, they 
call the purse a leafe, and a fleece; money, cuckoes 
and aete, and crownes. 

The Paeeenger t^ Bmvennto, 1619. 

ASTERT, or ASTAllT, r. From start 
or startle; to alarm, or take un- 
awares. 
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No diBScr Hun ib» Jwphera can MtlmrL 

SptMi. BH. Nc9., ret. 187- 

" Befall unawares." Spenser's own 
glossary. In Mr. Todd's excellent 
editioDy it is misprinted atteri, whieh 
aeenu to hsTe escaped the notice of 
the Tery accurate editor. Yet he has 
it conrectljr in his dictionary, and 
illnstrates it. 

ASTONIED, pari. Astonished. 

Hie rat, 
WoaSrmg at hn atoiit keart, tuUmUd itaiid 
iy> tee him oier UuH hiMdf to deaUi. O. PL, ii, 815. 

Alto Stunned : 

Gare Urn aadi abknr opon the head at m^t haTe 
killed a bidl. io that the eoiperonr therewith atUmUd 
feU down fimn his hone. tmoOe^ Sitt.rftktTmrit. 

The verb to a§tony was also used. 
This word was often used in our 
authorised translation of the Bible 
(as in Dan. v, 9, &c.), but has been 
tacitly changed for astonuied in the 
more modem editions. 

tASTONYING, or ASTONNING. As- 
tonishing; stunning. 

JsiomwMf with Uie laddeiineaM thereof^ both their 
frieada aad their eaeoriea. 

KneOu^ Wtii. qflh* Tm-ks. 
By the utmmm tenor of twart night. 

Jniamo and MeUida, 160S. 

fASTONISHABLE. Astonishing. 

Heere thie k>d|ing-power was more dreadful to the 
devil, and mstm»MkiHt to the ftvglB, by oda then the 



Ikdaratum qfPomisk Impottmtt, 160S. 

ASTOUND, or ASTOND. Astonished. 

Th' elfe therewith MiUnm'd 
Upatarted lightly from hie looeer make. 

Sptns. P. Q., U vii, 7. 
jUiom'd he itood, and np hia heare did hove. 

Ibid.,l,ii,Zl. 

f ASTRAL. Deri?ed from the stars. 

What •itrml Tertnea tefetablea drew 
Vrom a eelettud inflnence. 

CUrnktrlM^m^t Tharvmnda, 1S69. 

ASTRINGEK, or AUSTRINGEB. A 
falconer. In All's Well that ends 
Well, act ▼, so. 1, the stage direction 
MjSy " Enter a gentle aHringer," 

We wnally eall a tUooner who keepa that kind of 
batwka, aa matnn^tr. Comitg Lttw Diet. 

They were called also oatregiers, the 
derivation being oatercua or auatereus, 
a goshawk, in low Latin. See Du 
Fresne in Attur. 

A foehawk ia in our recorde termed by the tereral 
BaaMa of ctiwrettm, k^trieum, t$trieiumt mitmreum, 
and eMtomnM^ all from the Frcneh tuUmr. 

Bkmtfi Tenurtt, cd. 1784^ p. IM. 

ASTROPHELL, or ASTROFEL. A bit- 
ter herb; probably what the old 
botanists called star-wort. Lyie*s 
DodoenM.f jp. 41. 



My Itttte lloek. whom eant I lov*d ao veil. 
And wont to feed with flneat graaae that grew, 

Feede ve henceforth on bitter msintfeli 
And atinxing imallage and unsaTerie me. 

It seems to be carefully described by 
a contemporary of Spenser, who 
celebrated Sir Ph. Sidney, under the 
name of Astrophell : 

The goda, whieh all thinga lee. thia iamebeheU, 

And pittyinc thii paire of lovera trew, 

Tranafonned them, there Wing on the field, 

Into one flowre that ii boln nd and blew: 

It firat growea red, and then to blew doth fhde, 

Like atJropkglj which thereinto waa made. 

And in the midit thereof a star appearea, 

Aa fairly form'd aa any atar in akyea i— ~— 
• • • • • 

That hearbe of aome itarligkl ia eald by name, 

Of othera Pentiiia, though not ao well : 

But thou, where ever thou doest find the Mune, 

Vrom thii day forth do call it astropM; 

And when ao erer thou it up doeat take. 

Do pluck it aoftly for that ahepheard'i aake. 

Tod£4 Spmuett rol. riii, p. 60. 

ASTUN, V. To stun. 

Who with the thundring noiae of hia awifl conraer'a feet 
A»i¥n*d the earth. Dr»y. Pol., xriii, p. 1011. 

Also in the Mirr. for Mag., &c. See 
Todd. 

-fOn the loUd ground 
He fell rebounding : breathleaa and athum'd 
His trunk extended hty. SomervilWM ffoUimoL 

f A'TE R. A popular contraction of after . 

And bang you to your parish a'<«r, 

In the mean time pray Iree my daughter. 

Homer aiaJkodt^lWi. 

fA-TILT. At a tilt. 

He that doea lore would set his heart a^Ui, 
Ere one drop of his lady's should be spilt. 

ButUr^t Wctkt. 

fATOE-SIDE. On one side. 

Thus wnndering out of the right way, unto the path 
of equitie, as orlentimes sober and peaceable gorem- 
ours have done, but himselfe also followed him, wind- 
ing aU>€-nde and Koing crosse. 

Homtuti Amwuama MareetUmut, 1809. 

ATOMY. An atom. 

Drawn with a team of little tUomies 

Athwart men's noses, as they lie asleep. iSom., i, 4. 

That eres that are the frail'st, and softest things. 

Who shut their ouward gates on tUomies. 

Should be call'd tyrants, butchers, murderers. 

J* you £., iii, 6. 
And freely men confess that this world's spent, 
When in the planets and the firmament 
They seek so many new ; they see that thii 
Is crumbled out again t' his atomies. 

Donne, Anat. of the W., i, 809. 

Also, a corruption of anatomy : 

Dol. Goodman death, goodman bones. 

Hoet. Thou atomy thou. 9 ITen. IV, t, 4w 

Otamy was also used by old writers, 
without any design to burlesque their 
language, ^na^omy is used itself for 
skeleton, in King John. Speaking of 
the ideal personage of death, Con- 
stance says. 

Then with a passion would I shake the morld. 

And rouse from sleep that fell aneUomy. Act iii, 4. 

ATONE, or ATTONE, v. a. To recon- 
cile; from at one. So in Acts ?ii. 
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26. '*He showed himself to them 
as they strove, and would have set 
them at one again,'' or, have recon- 
ciled them. 

The present need 

Speaks to atone yon. Jni. jr CI,, ii, 8. 

Nsv if lie had been cooL enough to tell ns that, there 

haa been some hope to atUme you, hat he seems so 

implaoahly enraged! B. Jon. Bpicans, vr, 51. 

Also 9. n. To come to a reconcili- 
ation ; to a^ree. 

Then there is mirth in heav*n 

When earthly things made eren 

Jtone together. Js you L. it, v, 4 

He and Aufidius can no more atone 

Hum violentest c<mtrariety. Cor-^ ir, t. 

tYon never shall with hated man aUme, 

Bat lie with woman, or else lodge alone. 

Hejfwood, The Golden Jg€, act ii, ic. 1. 

ATONE, adj. United ; agreed. 

So beene they both atone, and doen upreare 
Their bevers oright each other for to greet. 

Sp. F. q., n. i, 29. 

ATONEMENT. Reconciliation. 

I am of the chorch, and will be glad to do my bene- 
volence to make atonewtents and compromises between 
Iou. Mer. W., i, I. 

f we do now make onr atonement wdl, 
Oar peace will, like a broken limb anited« 
Be scronger for the breaking. 8 Hen. IV, iv, 1. 

Since your happiness, 
As yoa will have it, has alone dependence 
Upon her favour, £rom my soul I wish yon 
A fair atonaaent. Mauing. D. of Milan, ir, 8. 

Mr. Todd has well exemplified this 
senee in all this class of words, from 
writers of prose as well as poetry ; 
but he has omitted to say, what 
might be necessary for some readers, 
that it is an obsolete sense. 
fATOP, prep. On the top of. 

Atoo the chappeU is a globe (or sleele mirroor) pen- 
dant, wherein these linx-eyed people view t^ de- 
formity of their sinnes. Herbert'* Travels, 1638. 

ATTACH, ». To join. 

Ten masts attacked make not the altitnde 
Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen. 

Lear, It, t. 

This however is only the conjectural 
correction of Pope ; the old editions 
have at each. The sense of attach^ 
however, is right. 
ATTAINT, 8. Taint; or anything 
hurtful, as weariness. 

But freshly looks and overbears attaint. 
With cheeifal semblance and sweet majesty. 

Hen. V, ir, Chor. 
I will not poisou thee with my atUant, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly coin'd excuses. 

Shaketp. Rape qf Lucr., p. 63S. 

f ATTAME, V. To tame ; to overcome. 

Let not the greeds of nine yonr hearts attame. 
To leave the right, preierre not feare to shame. 

Dm BartoM. 

fATTEMPERED. Moderate. 

Among all the humours the sanguine is to be preferd, 
saith the antiquary ; first, because it comes necrest 
unto the principles andgroundworks of our Ufe, which 
stands iu an o/^MifMrMbeate and moisture. 

Optick Qlatse 6f Humori, 16S9. 



fATTEND. To wait. 

Clo. Shall 1 ever see 
Tliat day, when I may see him once again T 
Mel. niou ahalt» if Uiou wilt but aUmd the time. 

PkiUie (^Segroi, IttS. 

fATTERR. To overwhelm; to over- 
throw. From the French aiterrer. 
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Great Strong-bowe*s hdr, no self-coneeipi duth i 
Mine humble wings aspire to yon, onknowne: 
But, knowing this that yoor renown akme 
(As th' adamant, and as the amber drawee: 
That, hardest tted; this, easie-yeelding ttrawea) 
JUerre the stabbom, ana attracfca the prone. 

Syheeter't Du Betrtat, DeSe. Sonnet, 

"o ATTICE. To entice ; to draw to. 

The damnable lust of eaidcs sod of dice 

And other eamcs prohibito by lawe. 

To great offences some fboles doth attiee. 

Nortkbrooke'M TreeUiee agwut Dicing, 1577. 
And to expresse my minde in short sentence^ 
This vicious game oft times doth attice 
By his lewde signes chast heartes unto vice. Ihid. 

ATTONCE, adv. Once for all ; at once. 

And all attonee her beastlv body rais*d 
With doable forces high above the ground. 

ap,F,q.,l,\,\A. 

ATTONE, adv. Altogether. 

And his fresh blood did firieze with featfiill ooLd, 
That all his senses seem'd bereft edtome. 

ap.F.q„ii,i,4i. 
fATTONEMENT. A reconciliation. 
See Atonement. 

In very truth Chremes too-too gricToasIr aHict^ ths 
young man, and dealeth too-too onkindir. Therefore 
lam comming forth to make e/Ammml Setwizt then. 

Terence m Englieh, 1914 
Affinity settoth whole familieB many timee at varianee, 
even to the drawing of strangers to take part, bat when 
an attonement is contrived, the rest are not only eon- 
demned but nav for the misdiiefe, when a mans Uoad 
returnes, ana feare of overthrowing the whole fiunily 
keepes malice in restraint. 

Biek Cahinet I^imieked fritk Farietie et 
Bxcellent DiecriptiMM, 161 S. 

ATTORNE, or ATTURNE, v. To per- 
form service. 

They plainly told him that ihej wmild not atlmne 
to him, nor Be under his Jurisdiction. 

Holingek.Biek,U,4ISl. 

Here we see the origin of the word 
attorney. See Du Fresne in attamare 
and attumatus. Warburton conjec- 
tured, with some show of probability, 
that this word should be substituted 
for returned in the following passage: 

I would have put m v wealth into donataon. 
And the best part snould have returned to him. 

Tiai. ^., iii, 9. 

However, it is common to speak of 
the returns of money and income for 
their regular produce. 
fATTRACTIVE, n. «. A thing which 
attracts, or causes attraction. 

Ith' van of a wel-orderd tnop rides forth 
Lov'd Aminauder, whoae nnqoeationd worth. 
That strong attractive of the peoples love» 
Exspung'd suspicion. 

CkamberU^fn^e PkarommdM, 16SS. 

fATTRACK. To attract. 

So the smalle needle oi my heart 
Mov's to her maker, who doth dart 
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t9ikfn,ndmMiirmdta 
■fleeticNM whidi like vpttrkM 
■p, and guid mr Mral by this 
u tni centre of her bliae. 

HowMt Ikmlimr LOUn. 

E, o. This accentuation on 
yllabley which ia now con- 
la noon, waa anciently given 
b alao. 

! htX faotty men me oftenttBue 
rtkeirfoUynntofkte. 

^ 41. R O.. V. iT, S8. 

m accentuation is nowever 
le author : 

\i MM $ to jmurselTee ea kinga. 

Id, 1. CaU, M MuUk^ at 40. 

Profit; value. 

IdMusethee, 

■ ahell work in me for thine mMoL 
• tmlT. 

Skaktip. AWi W. tkat tndi W., i, 8. 
he marriage cannot be craved but at the 
lof the uparent heir.becanae he cannot 
hat by gmng aecurity of hie landea. 

Hof^t Minor Praetiekt. 

AILB, or AYAYLE, r. To 
ing down. 

1m wdked Phoebni can «rw2# 

y wain. Spetu. Shp. (M., Jm^ 1, 7S. 

ire commonly used in this 

Wjf eoonte not in the nnmbre of men, 
lUi mmUi the hyahe nature of hia sowle 
of brute beaatea oodiea. 

Mori^»Vtopia,m\. 

eye, llzt on hie froaming brow, 
w Orecian ahield in'a an-all bow. 

kBD. The van-guard. 

it evtk or goeth before an armie to defle 
he eniny, the acowt, or mant-^anl. the 

NowuneUUir. 

EABLE. Advantageous. 

vitholden by any respccte from attempt- 
■C to be attempted any moat hie and 
OB and miichiefeaagainit our aoveraigne 
if M mi t tM eahU opportunitie may aerve 
l!ortam*$ Wtunum^ M^aifnst PMpittst, 1M9. 

I. Perhaps for avaunte. 

htm eelfea to have Tcrye often gotte the 
and Buaterye ot your newe made and 
oUioiira. Mon'i UtcpU, ISSl. 

. To boast, or vapour in a 
Banner; being only vaunt 
t prefixed. 

mUbig in ireat brerery, 

Jwt ua painted plumea doth pranck, 

eoaraer in the trembling flanck. 

Sp. P. Q.. U. iii, 6. 
ad 09mnUt themaelvee y f they vanquyahe 
tbdr enemyee by crafte and deceyt 

Mor^s Utopia, i^ B. H. 

uari ALBURN, from white- 
colour inclining to white. 
nation of this etymology, 
'• Todd has suggested, the 
paasage ib strong : 



Hia Jidrt aiheme haire— had nothing upon it but 
white ribbin. Ptmir. Jreadi*, p. 469. 

Modem ideas of auburn are very 
fluctuating and uncertain ; often taken 
for brown, 
t AUGUPATE. To hunt after anything. 

Some tin their tlmate eke ery ahiwd and hoUo^ 
To en cii/ a l e great fttTon ttom Apolk». 

n^tor'* Work$t, 1680. 

fAUDIENT. A hearer. This word 
occurs in the History of Don Quixote, 
1675, p. 70. 

To apeake to yo«r coaetora in the acene, 
Ton nold intarioqotionB with the mtSmts. 

Brom^t Am^poim, 1640. 

tAVENABT. The office of him who 
has care of the provender for the 
horses. 

The maater of the horee pr ef erre a to the «Mfi«r<#, and 
other darkeahipe ofllcee and placee about the etable. 

2bM qfali Trmd«9, 1631. 

AVENTBE, V. To throw a soear ; clearly 
from aventaret Ital., which means the 
same. Peculiar to Spenser, I believe. 

Her mortal apeare 
She mi^tfly mtuSrtd towarda one^ 
And down him imoi ere well aware he weare. 

Here it seems to signify to push. 

And eft eacnlriv lu* ateele-headed lannoe, 
Ajcainat hor rode. P. Q., IV, Ti, 11. 

fA VICED. " The bryde was very much 
aviced as ever I saw." Letters of 
Jamee Earl of Perth, p. 24. The 
editor explains it " full of life." 

fAVISEMENT. Counsel; good advice. 

Now in the name of oar Lord JMana, 
Of right hod herte uid in our I>e8t entent. 
Our ^f remembryng ftoward and ▼idona^ 
At contrarye to tae oomaondement 
Of Criat Jheen, now with aftirawx/ 
Hie Lord beeeching <^ merer and pet^ 
Our yonth and age that we bare miapent* 
With thia woord mernr knelyng on our luie. 

Ttrutom* CAapri in A#ott, 1680. 

f AVISO. An information, or piece of 
news. 

Aeoording to pramiie^ and that portton of obedienee I 
ow to yofurcommanda,! aend tout loidah^ theee few 
eaiMt, eom whenf I doubt not bat yon liave reedred 
before. Homell s PumUmr Letttn, 166a 

AVIZE, AVI8E, or AVYSB, v. To 
advise; also to consider or bethink 
one's self. 

A word used by Spenser, both as an 
active and a neuter verb. See Todd. 

AUMAYL'D. Enamelled or embroi- 
dered ; emailU, Fr. 



In gilden boakina of eoetlj eordwayne, 

benoee, whieh were enuvi 
With corioaa Mitiekea, and ful fayre mmmgri. 



All oard witk golden benoee, whieh were entavld 



tAUNCIENTIE. Antiquity. 

The Seottiah men. aeeording to the maaer of other 
natkma, eeteemingit a glorie to fetdie their beginning 
of great caMdcm. HoUntk^fi CkrwtidM. 

An eiact dnua^t of thinp memorable in >Egypt : and 



H. Fhrt, if FUt. im. 

AVOUTKY. Sn Adtowtrt. 



^X". V . '^u""" ■ 'ST" tAUSPICATB. Au^idoni. 
b&d cnantcter, either proamnte or ti,.^ ^h^ ^ (.. .iwj, J~.ii — f— 

nrMnivM. pB«,(itUi(i*B«n>tlintoe kwb bIbM, MiWlt 



"" ' ■ '" V- _. 

form of the name. 



~wu>-<Uet>>Di>ta|kitk.'S*. ' t^USTRICH. Aiutria. The French 

Bi._n™.«-,»._iir™l''!!/' *''°''''^-'t^- fonn of »lie name. 

to all TOO iiniBl "liore. o pi ni ncu Wboc II on IW7 4Mk nmt cobSd*, 

B.™il.r» him o« ™B, «U, t .ri„, b, S 0»tog :}tk H?W^. a«tt^rtd«rt> 

■tBUewoDien lodnn. O PI >ir41o 8lnlcUthi«Ath*;uldiHcuid^di^>t''«L 

lid ir« il noticB batter bntowednmn ill McJ^ .,™-,. ^;^;£'^ ^""'? ^ Cwy">» 

thu npoB an of hi! •>■!:> .'luted not Hfbiwd.ibc AVTEM MOBT. Cant languagCi a 

I^uC.*I?S(.I'''iJ?S<:«4*<J:o«oi/.u"! ""^e"* '<"""• -fonal Crew. 

Aunt WM olao tbe customary sppells- AUTHENTIC, seems to have been the 

tion addressed by a jester or fool, to proper epithet for a physician r^- 

a female of matronly appearance; as l«rly bred or licensed. The diploma 

KKcle was to a man. This appears in of »■ licentiate mm " authentiei Item- 

the justice's personification of a fool, liatus." 80 says Dr. Mosgnve^ oB 

Barth. Fair, act ii, 1, where he by no the following passage : 

means intends to provoke the old lady, ^^^^^'t^T"' ^ 

nor does she take offence. See ^^-- ,-- 

Unclb. ^b accurate Jonson also uses it, in 

AVOID, *. It. To go, depart, or retire : the person of PuntarToIo, who, thoogh 

u in the translation of tbe Bible, pompous, is not incorrect : 

1 Rum Tilii II Or onj other natrininil Ihil bi lie JndgBMBtrftt* 

i Oam. XTIII, II, mort ™(«<«i«l phjwcmiifc wW f iT-^rrr.h.11 I- 

Let UI ihU. W. JUi, i, 1. Ihmglit dugenJiu. Btrry Mmm ait rfS,. fi. * 

li™i-...,tti.g.™w,h»«f™«»,.^ .^ ^j,o AUTHOR. To be the cause or 

SSirfidTilhtaVlr''' '" *" *' ^i^Zkl "I'hor of. Frequently used by Chap- 

■fUiutcr Lieutenant gim a itnite comnuund, man. 

TLi people be oKwdol nun the MdpL And clieije ingbirimiilj my dighl, when nub a cnv 

TA* P(m ij^Ar T»rtlM Jforf, p. 67. throir 

JHoroet *Ui > Ijsndkerclieree high pliix Of brsTe friende 1 hiTC mtlu^i. Ouifmn, «, ii. ». 

Sde:.??"[2?e'C.™t'^odei™.e»t.. AUTHaRIZE. This acccntuation w». 

w''iV™'?il?'1^£1i7.'.".™r^^'** anciently prevalent, 

A»l ,1 «,r g^efe.,it;. j^ m=^ One ,o»litJ .F-o„h or rirtne in him 

nmionicno. ^^, ia.(»i(rirt bim lo bo » eoilBWi 



Of me, or of mr d 

LB mai nuke fuilti. u 



AVOUCH, *. Proof; testimony. 

Bcrore aj Ood. 1 might HI Ibii beUere 

0(Biineo«nii>M. ffm.,i,l. ' ~' ' ^"^Immti, HI 

Shakespeare uses neoucAmenf also. AUTOR. An author \ a beginner. 

AVOUB.E, «. Confession ; acknowledit- 'ti«Kipeiii4««wu,Eweirproe«a; 

' o Adam not uifiir,uictarramd»4. 

oribekwdwiidiutddecde.wbieiihehiuidoBE. seem t originally to have meant, to go 

ATOUBT. .. An old l..\'™,'Sl*, S""'""*'' "* "'" ' P"~° " 



equivalent to justiflcation. Not ex- Bhe Sid nevn .■«» 
■■" ' n Johi "' ' ■ - 



Bhemold ., 

emplified in Johnson. or eiinjnipbei'iiie court imniDt awn 

ttiUiet, bnl oneli to Uie Filber of bniven f ' 'V™ ™>' •"'* "J?^ . , 

Ulimtr Scrwk f 81 b I cumot BMjr ih(A en mforniei. 

tWheiiTroT™def&™db,tl.eQ™ta,i,dm"oii ,, ., t^M»Om 

<ftbeuiubliitieiiui.e.AeneMbKitigHnHtDiauue fAway the mare, I. 0., begone. 

AniliiHa, uid beaottin of Venoi, ■ man oriiHl ■■■— - —•-■-—.- ™.j- H . 

nltiiDl eoBiifB ua ?crtiie (innr grat iliugbter mide 
<■ kii rfMii i) m fomd U> £n hU nwntir, ud 
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USD. Wenriedj or tired. 1 

nod* flUben of tlie i^iritaaltie, and other 
a addict to Tvrtoe^ • • . .MMvyyi/ and abborriiis 
U wiadnwie EaUiulud's Cknmitla, 

, for lawM ; or under dae awe 
horitj. 

OBW witliin oar M^ tenka agdn^ 
fadtt <mr povcn to t]ke arm of peaea. 

iHeu. 
' aa flha flnrj of niigOfciB'd joutk 
it from tbe compaaj of aa^ men. 

8 Gmi^ if, L 

UMge it perhaps peculiar to 
ipeare. It occurs, bowcTer, in 
xibiful play of Pericles, which 
lably his : 

juiaee and bcnifm lord, 

I |mva amfiU boui in deed and word. 

B» or AWAPE, v. To terrify 
fimnd. Saxon. 



f dear goaiipL aniwoed then the ape, 
f da yomr nd wordi my wita Mpi4MM. 

Spent. Moth. Sub. Ttk, 71. 

ord is used by Chaucer. 

M On work ; into work. See A. 

dag merit eat mttork by a reprovaUe badness 
it Lear, iii, 6. 

80 after FytriniB' panae 
1 nmreanee aet him new awork. Ham., ii, 3. 

so Rape of Lucrece, Suppl., i^ 

t Ma % muln gneae once more anpof* 
irilvherelreaKinr'dit. 

B. Jon. Ckee U JUet'd, ii, 5. 
HSI have akeady set e-wtrke. 

Dan. Queen's Arc., iii, 1, p. 367. 
od free on*t, and afEcont him ; and 111 set m>- 



Hefida^e Ttcknogemum, iv, 6. 

IfB. Respectful; haying re- 
for. 

■If are wiae and wittie, in doe jdace aweome .- 
Mtfceother: a man may knowe their freeua- 
1 heart: any dale when yon will you ma; rc- 
hemu Terence in BngUtk, 1614. 

aak. This word, which now 

for a mere vulgarism, is tbi' 

■1 Saxon form, and used by 

ier and othera See Tyrwhitt's 

try. We find it also in bishop 

Qod's Promises, 

rir qpnw ▼engeaunce axetk oontinnallye. 

O. PL, i, 18. 

■ the four Ps by Heywood : 

d them this question than. 0. PI., i, &1. 

rtNur ia used by Chaucer for a 
it. Ben Jonson introduces it 
rly: 

»mm oot of wax 

• a lady wookl ax. Maepiee, yoL ri, p. 85. 

E, for axle-tree. 

Sodi a noise they make, 

' ir heav'n's huge ax-tref brake. 

Drayt. Moonca!/, p. 470. 
Hie axeltree, or the axrtree where 
I vliccka tune. KomeneUtor. 



AT-HEE. A lamentation ; from cryiug 
ah me, or ay-me ! 

No more ag-meee and misereria, Tnnio, 

OoBM near m^ brain. B. ir Ft. Ikmer Jkm'i, iii, I. 

MUererU la a correction of the 
editor, 1750, for mUtresses, which in 
the ^nt edhtion waa miieries : his 
conjeetmre waa nearly right, bnt 
misererei would be more intelligible. 

iAjKMe^t A dslefcJl crie^ lamentatton, a^-mee, 

Cotgme. 
I eaa hold off, and br my ebjmidc pow^ 
Draw aoueta from the mettag hyrer'a biaiB^ 
.^-flMM, and degiee. 

^. > Fl. Woman Hater, aet ii, p. Ml. 
To be tmuato r m 'd, and like a paling lover 
With aimi tiraa folded i^ edto av-wu^t. 

Ma$i. Basl/. Leetr, if, 1. 

Cupid is called. 

Hero of hfe-hoea, admiral of i^-sM'f, and monsienr of 
mutton hM'd Heywooi^t Loee^e Mieireet. 

ATE, or AY, adv. Ever. Saxon. 

Whiles yon doing thna 
To the perpetoal wink for a^ micht pot 
ThM anciflDt morsel, this sir Prndenoe. Temp., fi, 1. 
Her house the heav'n by this Inright moon Me dear'd. 

fiUtfT., ii, 14. 

The word is hardly yet obsolete in 

poetry. 
AYGULET. See Aigulet, and Aglet. 
AZYMENE. An astrological term. 

Jeot. And can there be no weddings without prodigies? 
"nut it th' impediment the Jzymenee 
Or phmetaiy hindrance threat'ned me. 
By the Almntes of the serenth house^ 
In an aspect of Tetragon radiation. 
If Luna now be oorpwally Joyn'd, 
I may o'reoome th* aveneaesse of my stanea. 

Stmdolpk'e Jealout Lovere, 1G40. 



B. 



B. To know a B from a battledoor. 
A cant phrase, apparently very sense- 
less, but which probably aepends upon 
some anecdote now forgotten. Used 
for haying a ?ery slight degree of 
learning ; or for being hardly able to 
distinguish one thing from another. 
Perhaps only made for the sake of the 
alliteration, as we still speak of know- 
ing chalk from cheese. [^Battledoor 
was properly the name for a hornbook, 
from which children learnt the alpha- 
bet, and this is no doubt the origin of 
the phrase.] 

Yon wall not neede to buy bookes; no, aeome to dia> 
tingnish a B from a kaiUedoore ; onelv looke that your 
earea be kmg enou^ to reach our ruoiments, and you 
are made for ever. . Onle Homi-iooke, idOS. 



For in this age of erftidn are such sten^ 
That of a J9 win make 4 te/Zlfioor. 

/. Tk^loi^e Mutto. Ikdic. 
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To the gentlemen readers that nndentand a B from m 
hmitUdoor. IHd., Deiic. to OdeomVt Comal. 

tAgaine, I afBrme that thus bemg no tcbdler, hat a 
simple honest dunce, as I am, that cannot say ^ to a 
hmiiUdore, it is very presumptnoasly done of me to 
offer to her-passe ami repasse it in print so. 

King** HoJUvemtyworth of Wit, 161S, ded. 
fNeooe natare neoue literas novit: nee knoweth not 
a B mmi a battU-^or*. 

Witkoie DUtiotuuj, ed. ISH P- ^' 

BABIES IN THE EYES. The romia. 
ture reflection of himself which a 
person sees in the pupil of another's 
eye, on looking closely into it, was 
sportively called by oar ancestors a 
little boy or baby» and made the sub- 
ject of many amorous allusions. Thua 
Drayton : 

Bat 6, see, see we need enquire no farther. 

Upon your lips the scarlet drops are found. 
And in your ey tlu boy that did the murder. Idea 8. 

Thus idso an anonymous writer, in an 
ode which Mr. Ellis inserted in his 
beautiful compilation from the old 
English poets : 

In each of her two cryital eyei 

Smileth a noied hoy ; 
It would vou all in heart suffice 

Td see that lamp of joy. 

Speeifnens, 1st ed., p 7. 

Quoted also by Warton, Hist. P., 

iii, 48. 

And Herrick : 

Or those habie$ in your ejea, 
In their christall nunneries. 

P. 138. A]K)n.l60. 

Shakespeare is supposed to liave 
alluded to this notion in the following 
passage: 



Joy had the like concmtion in our eyes, 

ant, lue a fto^ sprung up. 

Timon ^Jtk., i, 9. 



And, at that instant, 



As it requires a very near approach 
to discern these litUe images, poets 
make it an employment of lovers to 
look for them in each other's eyes. 
See To Look Babies, &c. 
BABION, or BABIAN, the same as 
Bavian. a baboon. "Our old 
writers/* says Mr. Gifford, "spell 
this word in many difierent ways ; all 
derived, however, from bavaan, 
Dutch." He adds, "We had our 
knowledge of this animal from the 
Hollandevs, who found it in great 
numbers at the Cape." Note on the 
following pauage. 

I am neither your minotaur, nor your eentanr, nor 
your satyr, nor yoor hyma, nor your hai^on. 

B. /m. Cyntkia*$ BevOs^ i, 1* 

See Bayian. 

Of all the rest, that most resemhles man. 
Was an o'ergrofwn iU-farourd ktihian. 

Dnyt. Moonc., p. 600. 



For which he afterwards iiaes baboon, 
as equivalent. See p. 503. 

Out dance the htAunm, B, Jams, ^iyr., SOL 

In the reprint of Marston's Satires by 
J. Bowie (1764) we read. 

Food I 



Bcftta an ape, and mimniiiff ImKIom, 

^at.ix,b.8,p.l]8 

This error arose from ignorance of 
the word babion. Omit the 1 in 
babilon, and all is right. 

Befits an ape, and mumping IcKoii. 

t And is it possible so dirine a goddewe 
Should fall tnm hesren to waUow hen in sin 
WithaftoMofiasthisis? 

BtmdM*» Joalomt Limn, 16tfw 

BABLE, the same as Baublb, q, v. In 
the edition of Drayton's Works printed 
in 1 753, 8vo, this word is ignorantly 
changed to Babeh 

Which with much sorrow bronght into my mind 
Their wretched souls, so i^noranthr blind. 
When er^n the great'st thmgs in tne worid "*«*«"•, 
That dimb to nJl, and damn them for a hmkU. 

The OwL Bntyt.. tqL It, p. U90L 
Mean while, my Mali think thoa it's nanonraue 
To be my foole, and I to be thy hmUt. 

Smrrima. Bpig., n, M. 

f BABLE, adj. Empty; chattering; 
frivolous. As a fi. «., idle talk ; in 
which sense the word bablery was 
also used, and babblement. It seems 
to be only another form of bauble^ 
and was also used to signify glass or 
metal ornaments of dreaa. 

Lanraard, babOlard. A hmkUmr: apntlcr: atatler: 
onethatisfallofrainetalke. IfowumeUiar.lUi. 
I list not write the hakU praise 
Of apes, or owles, or pqpiigsiea^ 
Or oif the cat Qrimmallnn 

Tmylor's Workt$, 16Sa 
That woorthie Booke of Martyrs inade br that bbmns 
Cither and excellent instmment in Goa his ^vth, 
maister John Fox, so little to be accepted and all othrr 
good books Uttle or nothing to be rererenced; whM 
other toyes, fantasies, and taUoriu, whaat the world 
is fal, are suffered to be printed. 

StuUtyjuMiowiUqfJhmi. 

The word babelavani, which occurs 
in the following passage of the Chester 
Plays, is probablj from the same 
source. 

Sir Cayphas, harcken nowe to me^ 
This baiektwtnte our kinge woalde he ; 
Whataoerer he sayes nowe before thae^ 
I harde hym saye full yore 
That prince he was of such postee^ 
Bestroye the temple well niighte M^ 
And bulde it up m dayes three, 
Bighte as it was before. 

BACCARE. A cant word, meaning, go 
back, used in allusion to a proverbial 
Miying, " Baekarey quoth Mortimer to 
his sow ;" probably made in ridicule 
of some man who affected a knowledge 
of Latin without having it, and who 
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produced his Latinized English words 
on the most trivial occasions. 

Saring your tale, Petracliio, I pny 

Let us, that an poor petitioners, speak too: 

Awear* / yoa are marrdkyns forward. 

Tom. Shr., ii, 1. 
^le masculine gender is more worthy than the femi- 
Bine, llierefore, licio, iceian. I^lf, Mfdatt r, $. 

It is often used by Hey wood the 
Bpiflrrammatist, as, 



Shall I consnme niTself, to restore him now; 

Vuf Bactmre, qnotn Mortimer to his sow. Po€ms, p. 84. 

Upon this proverb the same autnor 
made several things that he called 
epigrams. This word was unpro- 
pitious to the conjecturing critics, who 
would have changed it to Baccalare, 
an Italian term of reproach. 
BACHELOR'S BUTTON. A flower; 
the campion, or lychnit syhestris of 
Johnson's Gerard, p. 472. 

Kow the similitude that these flonres hare to the 
Jagged ekiath battona, antiently wome in this king- 
dom, gave occasion to our gentlewomen and other 
lorcri of flonrea in tiiose timei^ to call thcan backtlor's 
hutUmt. Loc. eit. 

Supposed, by country people, formerly, 
to have some magiod effect upon the 
fortunes of lovers. [They practised a 
sort of divination with them, to try 
whether they should marry their 
mistresses or not.] Perhaps alluded to 
in this passage : 

Matter Fenton, be will earryt, he win canv^: 'tis 

in his *«/taw, he will cazry't. Mer. W., iii, S. 

It seems to have grown into a phrase 
for being unmarried, " to wear baches 
lors buitoiu" in which probably a 
quibble was intended : 

He wptn iMckthn hutUnu, does he not ? 

ir«yw. r^ Iftud o/lk4 Weit, 

[Bachelors* buttons are described as 
having been sometimes worn also by 
the young women.] 

tlbereby I saw the hetektlor^ hUtantp whose nrtne 
is to make wanton maidens weepe when they have 
vane it forty weekes under their aprons, for a favour. 
ert0H4'$ Qmip/ifr an UpttMi CourHtTy 1690. 

BACK AND EDGE, phr. for com- 
pletely, entirely; the back and the 
edge being nearly the whole of some 
instruments. 

By tlM influence of a whitepowder, which has wrought 
•o powerfoDy on their tender pulse, that they hare 
—gag ed tbemaehres ours, bMk and tdfe. 

Lady JHrnoHfy act iii, sicn. II, 1. 

fTo set one's back up, to provoke his 
indignation. 

That word set smt huk «0, and I said. As master had 
BoC brib'd to be oose, so 1 hop'd he would not betray 
kis trust Jkmt HuddWi Utter, 1710. 

f To ride on one^s back, to deceive him 
successfully. 



Thy father made an asse off, wilt thou goe ? 
And I in triumph riding oh hie bad. 

The Witard, a Play, 16iO. 

f Back bear, an old term of forest law. 

Back heare is. where any man haUi slaine a wild beast 
in the forrest, and is found carying away of the same, 
this the old forresters do call baekbeare. 
Manwood'e TretUiee of the Lawee of the Forreet, 1(96. 

fBACKNAL. In the Mock Songs, 1675, 
p. 123, is one *'to the tune of the 
new French dance called backnaU' 

BACKRACK, or BACKRAG. A sort of 
German wine, sometimes mentioned 
with Rhenish. The name is corrupted 
from that of the place of its growth. 
In a modem book of travels I find the 
following account : 

^e finest flavour is commtmicated by soils either 
argillaceous or marly. Of this sort is a mountain near 
Baeharack, the wines of which are said to have a 
muscadine flavour, and to be so highly esteemed, that 
an emtftsTor, in the fourteenth centary, demanded four 
large bairels of them, instead of 10,000 florins, whidi 
the city of Nuremberg would have paid for its privilM;es. 

Mre. Radeliffe'e Journey in ITM. 

Also in Dr. Ed. Brown's Travels, 16h7 : 

On the 19th we came to Baccharaek, or ad Baeehi arae, 
belonging to the elector palatine ; a place famous for 
cellent 



excel 



wmes. 



P. 117. 



I'll go afore, and have the bon-fire made. 

My fireworks, and flap-dragons, and good hackraek. 



With a neck of little flsheSi^to drink jown 

IV. B.^ Ft. Beg. Buek, v, 8. 

but* 



peckc 
In healths to this dM 
I'm for no ton^;ues out dry'd ones, such^as will 
Give a fine relish to my backrag. 

City Matck, O. ¥[., ix, 883. 

A beautiful view of Bacharach is given 
in some late views on the Rhine. 
BADDER, from bad. Tliis analogous, 
but unauthorised comparative, is used 
by Lyl^, in his preface to Euphues. 

But as it is, it may be oetter, and were it badder, it is 
not the worst. Bupk., B. 1, b. 

Mr. Todd found baddest, in Sir E. 
Sandys. 
BADGE. In the time of Shakespeare, 
&c., all the servants of the nobility 
wore silver badges on their liveries, on 
which the arms of their masters were 
enmived. To this Shakespeare al- 
ludes in the following passage : 

To dear this spot by death, at least I give 
A badge of Ikme to slander's livery. 

Bape qfLuereee, p. S34. 

The colour of the coat was universally 
blue, which made this further distinc- 
tion necessary. See Blue. 

A bUu coat with a ba^t does better with yon. 

Or. Tu Quofue. 0. PL. vii, 83. 

That is, a servanfs dress. It was also 
called a cognizance; and vulgarly 
corrupted into cullisen. See Cullisen. 

Attendmg on him he had some five men ; their eogni- 

umce, as 1 remember, was a peaoocke without a tayle. 

Qreene^e qiUp, HarL Miee^ v. p. 418. 
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BADGER. It is a vulgar error, Btill 
inveterately maintained, by many who 
have sufficient opportunities of inform- 
ing themselves better, that this animal 
has the two legs on one side shorter 
than those on the other. It is noticed 
as an error by Brown, Pseudodox., 
b. ill, ch. 5. It is alluded to as a 
supposed fact, by W. Browne, in 
Britannia's Pastorals, b. i, song 4 : 

And as Uiat beaat huk legs (which diepherds feare, 
Yclcep'd a badger, which our laiubt doth teare) 
One long, the other short, that when he runs 
Upon the plainB he halts, bnt when he wont 
On craggy rocks, or steepy stills, we see 
None runs more swift, nor easier flian he. 

Drayton also oalls him ''M' uneven 
legged badger,''* and speaks of his 
halting, in Noah*s Flood, p. 1534. 

We are net hadaerMf 
Tat oar legs are one as lonK as the other. 

^ Lyly, Midas, i, 2. 

BAFFLE, V. To use contemptuously ; 
to unknight. It was originally a 
punishment of infamy, inflicted on 
recreant knights, one part of which 
was hanging them up by the heels. 
In French, haffouer or baffbler. It is 
thus described by Spenser : 

And after all for greater infamie 
Ue btf the heeU htm hung upon a tree. 
And ba;ffuVd so, that all which passed by 
The picture of his pmushment might see. 

/ «.. VI. ni. 27. 

The coward Bessus, in King and no 
King, confesses that he had met with 
this treatment : 

In this state I continued, 'till tkev hung mevphjf th* 
heels, and beat me wi* hasle-sticks, as if they would 
have bak'd me. After this I railed and eat quietly : 
for the wlude kingdom took notice ot mefath he^fed 
and whip'd fellow. Act ii, sc. S. 

There is a passage in HalFs Chronicle, 
Hen. VIII, p. 40, wherein the practice 
is spoken of as then retained in Scot- 
land. The word occurs in Shake- 
speare, Rich. II, i, 1, in the more 
genend sense; but in the following 
passage seems to refer to the parti- 
cular species of ignominy : 

An I do not, odl me TiUaiD, and heffie me. I Hen. IF, i, 8. 

Something of the same kind is also 
implied, where Falsta£f says, 

If thou do it half w gravely, so muesticaHy, both in 
word and matter, ktma mtuphythe kt§U for arabbet- 
■acker, or a povJtorls nare. Ihid., ii, 4. 

The subsequent allusions are added, 
only by way of contraat to the figure 
he would make when thus baffled. 
See also Muses* Looking Glass, 0. PL, 
iz, 183. 



BAG, to give the, to a person ; a collo- 
quial phrase for to cheat. 

You shall have those curses whidi befonn unto your 
craft ; you shall be lisht-footed to travd faire, oght 
witted upon every smafi occasion {oghe voor masters 
the hag. Greenes Quip, /-c, Harl. Misc., v, 411. 

To BAG, 9. To breed, to become preg- 
nant. 

Ciqtidbired. 



Well, YenuB shortly bagged, and ere koc 

Alb. Engl., vi, p. 148. 

\Bag and bottle, a common phrase for 
provisions. 

Arise, arise, said joDy Bobin, 
And now ccme let me see 
What's in th;r bag and bottle, I say ? 
Come teU it unto me. 

Baltad of Robin Hood and the Shepherd. 
An m contriving rascal, that in his younfer yrars 
should choose to lug the bag and the bottle a mue or 
two tx> school ; and to bring home only a small Ut of 
Greek or Latin most magisteriallT canstmed. 

Baehari's Obserpatums, l€Tt. 

fBAGATELL. A thing of small worth. 
Fr. A word which is hardly obsolete. 

Tour trifles and baaateUs are ill bestowed upon me, 
therfore heerafter I way let me have (tf your best 
sort of wares. HoweWs Familiatr Utlart, ISSa 

I rummag'd all my stores, and sesrch'd my cells, 
Wher nought appearM, God wot, but bagateUs. Ibid. 

fBAG-PUDDING. A pudding made 
evidently of flour and suet, with plums, 
and of an elongated shape, as it had 
two ends. It probably represented 
our roUy-poUy puddings, and seems 
from the frequent allusion to it to 
have been a very popular dish at the 
tables of the middle and lower classes. 

A biff bag-fmddina then I must commend. 
For he is full, and holds out to the end ; 
Sildome with men is found so sound a firiend. 

Dories, Scourge of JMlf, 1611. 
First to break fast, then to dine. 
Is to conquer Bellarmine : 
^Unctions then are budding. 
Old SutcliTs wit 
Did never hit, 
Bnt after his bag-pudding. 

CartwrighCs Ordimasy, 1661. 
Since the first putting of plumbs into bag-puddings. 
Since men first wore pemwigs. 
Since the pox was first invented. Poor BMn, 1699. 

There are several reasons to be given, that the grocer's 
trade will be cutrasU this year ; a fia for care, their 
calling win never be out oi date so u>ng as men eat 
nlumbB in their puddings. Were it not for Xhta 
trade, we should have no Christmss pies, and a posset 
without sngar, would look like a bag-pudding without 
•net Ibid. 

True love is not like to a hag-pudding ; a bag-jmdding 
hath two ends, bnt true love haUi never an end. 

Ibid., 1709. 

fBAGGAGE. Apparently synonymous 
with scum. 

Fill an egff-aheU newly emptied with the juice of sin< 
green, and set it in hot embers ; scum on the green 
laggagt from it, and it will be a water. 

lMpton*s Thousand Notable Things. 

fBAGGAMMON. The game of back- 
gammon. 

That's not wall, though yon haw learnt to pUy at 
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iM0n, yoa must not forget Iiirii, whidi is a 
more Mriona and lolid raiue. 

HoweWt Fkmiliar L€tten, 1660. 

fBAILIWICK. Stewardship. 

We tliall oome to ptre an acooont of our hatimekt 
and to be reckoned withall for the empl^rment of our 
talenU. Dfnt*9 Patktcay to Heaven, p. 178. 

BAINE, s, A bath. Bain, Fr. 

And ao air Launcelot made fiiire Elaine for to gather 
hcrba for him to make a Aat'iK. 

Hist, of K. Arthur, 4to^ 1634. 
And hath him in the lame 
Of hia son'a bkx)d, before the altar tlaine. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 268. 
tVallet de bain. A boy or lenrant attendant about 
anch bnaineaae as bdonged to Uie baynee or stnrea. 

Nomenclator, 1586. 
tTo eondode, aa the dd waUs of Chalcedon were in 
polling downe, for to build up a bmiie in Constaati- 
nople, when the raonge and course of the stone-worke 
was loosened, upon a foore square stone which lay 
coached in the middle of the worke, these Greeke 
▼ersca foUowing were found. 

HoUand^t AwmuMW Mareettinut, 1609. 

BAINE, 9. To bathe. Baigner, Fr. 

Hopuis against hope, and finrning by and by some 
joy ana plrasnre, wnerein he otunui himself with great 
oontented minde. Palace of Pleasure, vol ii. 

Tb haxme themsehres in my distilungblood. 

WoitHde of CwiCWar, ¥. Lodge. 

BAISEMAINS. CompUmenta saluta- 

tiona. Fr. Spenser, 
BAIT, o. Term in falconry. See Bate. 
fBAITING-STOCK. An object to be 

baited by everybody. Analogous with 

laughing-stock. 

Wborcby my credit hath been blemished, the good 
apinion which many held of me lost, my name abused, 
aad I a common reproach, a scome, a bye-word, and 
hmyiitu-etoe^ to the poysonons teeth of envy and 
Blander. TuyUn^e Workee, 1630. 

f BAKE means, apparently, a wanton boy. 

How onequall judges be fiiUiers ssainst all yona men : 
who think it me^e, we du>uld ol Uttle kurx by and 
by beeoaae sage olde men. Teremee m Bnglieh, 1614. 

fBAKER^S-DOZEN. Thirteen. It was 
originally called a deviPs-dozen^ and 
was the number of witches supposed 
to sit down at table together in their 
great meetings or sabbaths. Hence 
the superstition relating to the num- 
ber thirteen at table. The baker» who 
wan a Tery unpopular character in 
former times, seems to have been 
aobstitoted on this account for the 
devil. 

Fair-royall headed Cerberus his cozen ; 
Hercnka labours were a baker^e dozen 

Ctea9elan£e Poems, 1661. 
Ikat an the jnodigiea brought forth before 
Are but dame Nanire*s blush left on the score. 
Ikia atrincs the hmker^e doaen, christens all 
The eroai icgd hours of time since Adam's fall. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 131. 

BAK'D-MEAT, means generally, meat 
prepared by baking, but in the com- 
BOD onge of our ancestors it signi- 
fied more usually a meat pie ; or per- 
haps any other pie. This aigniflca- 



tion has been a good deal overlooked. 
Dr. Johnson says only " meats dressed 
by the ovenj" yet the very quotation 
he employs, from Bacon, leads to a 
suspicion of the truth ; for there they 
are classed with sweetmeats. In Romeo 
and Juliet, as soon as the nurse has 
said. 

They call for dates and quinces in the flojlrir; 

Capulet exclaims, 

Look to the bak'd meais, good Angdica, 

Spare not for cost. iv, 4. 

This also suggests the same idea. But 
R. Sherwood puts it out of all doubt : 
by whom, in the English part of Cot- 
grave's dictionary, bak*d meats are 
rendered by pastisserie, i. e, pdtisserie; 
and, on the other hand, pastisserie is 
translated *' all kind of pies, or bak^d 
meats ,^ 

Tou speak as if a man 
Should know what fowl is coffin'd in a iaJPi meeU 
Afore it is cut up. White Devil, O. PL, ri, 318. 

CoffifCd means incrusted . See Coffin. 
Prior speaks of hak'd-meatSy in an 
imitation of Chaucer : 

Full oft doth Mat with Topaz dine. EateUi hak^d 
meats, fcc. 

But whether he meant it in this sense 
is not 80 clear. 
BALDRICK, or BAULDRICK, *. A 

belt. 

But that I will hare a recheat winded in my forehead, 
or hang my bugle in an invisible baidrick, the ladiea 
shall pard()n mc. Much A.,\,\. 

Athwart his breast a hamldnck brave he ware. 

8p. F. q., I. vii, ». 

The zodiac is called by Spenser the 
banldrick of the heavens : 

That like the twins of Jove they seem'd in sight 
Which deek the bauldriek of the heavens bright. 

Prothalawwm, 174 

fBALDUCTUM. A mediaeval word 
meaning literally buttermilk, but it was 
used apparentlv in a burlesque sense 
for a paltry afl^cted writer, and also 
for his compositions. 

And because every talduelum makes divine poetrie to 
be but base rime, I leave thee (sacred eloquence) to be 
defended by the Muses ornaments, and such (despised) 
to live Umnented with endless povertie. 

Pa/tsMJi/«ta, 1696. 

BALE, s. Sorrow. Sax. 

Rome and her rats are at tiie point of battle. 

The one side must have bale. Cor., i, 1. 

Let now your bliss be turned into bale, 

Spens. Daohntudm, 390. 

BALE OF DICE. A pair of dice. 

For exercise of arms, a bale <f dice. 
Or two or three packs of cards to shew the cheat, 
And nimbleness of hand. B. Jon. New Inn, i, 8. 

A pox upon these dice, give's a firesh bale. 

Greene's Tu Quoque, O. PI., vii, 50. 

fBALIST. Ballast, both as a n. and v. 
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And when he comet there, poor loule, hee lyes in brine, 
in bali4t. and it lamentable ticke of the scurryea. 

NMk, Pierce Peniiesse, 1&92. 
And as a wdlfe, beeing about to devoure a horse, doth 
baUet his belly with earth, that he may hang the heaner 
upon him. Rid* 

fBALISTIER. A crossbow-man. 

And, beeaxue no delay might impeach this project, 
taking with him none bntUie men of armes and balU' 
tiers, unmeet sonldiers to protect and defend their 
ruler, passed the same way through, and came to 
Autosioomm. Holland's AmwuaHusMareellinuM,\W9. 

BALKE, s. A beam, or rafter. 

Many a piece of bacon hare I had out of their halHs. 
Gammer Qnrlon's iV., O. PL, ii, 7. 
In its swift pullies oft Uie men withdrew 
The tree, and oft the ridine bali forth threw. 
The mighbr (com redoubled oft its blows. 

ftii/. r., xriii, 80. 

Also a ridge in ploughed land, or 
rather a space left between the lands 
in a common field ; still used in the 
midland counties. 

And as the plowman when the land he tils 
Throws up the fruitfnll earth in ridged hils, 
Between whose chevron form he leaves a btUie ; 
So twixt those hils had nature fram'd this waDce. 

Browne's Brit. Past,, i 4, 
No griping landlord hath indos'd thy walkes. 
Nor tojliag plowman f^urrow'd them in holies. 

Ibid., ii* S, p. 61. 

See Junius and Minshew. 
BALKE, V. To raise into ridges; to 

£ile up. 
linshew has this word, " to balke, or 
make a balk in earing (t. e. plowing) 
of land." Thus some explain this 
passage of Shakespeare : 

^en thousand bold Scots, vko and twenty knights 
Balfd in their own blood did sir Walter see 
On Hohnedon's plains. 1 Hen. IF, i, 1. 

Others would change the reading to 
bak^d in the sense of incrusted, which 
is not without authority from Shake- 
speare himself. See Hamlet, ii, 2. 
There however the blood is bak^d by 
the fire of the houses, not the person 
bak'd in blood. The following quo- 
tation from Heywood is more appo- 
site : 

Troihu lies «Ni^aJP<< 
In his cold blood. Iron jfys. 

fTo BALKE. To relinquish; to pass 
off a bargain ; to overlook. 

Leam'd and judicious lord, if I should balks 
Thyne honor d name, it being in my wav, 
My muse unworthy were of such a walKe» 
Where honor's branches make it ever May. 

Danes, Scourge of FoUf, ISII. 
How ? let her got by no means, sir. It shaU never 
be read in chronicle, that sir Arther Addel (nnr re- 
nowned firiend) baw¥i a mistress for fear of riiw 

Gcfyf, air Salomon, 1691. 
This was my man, but I was to tzy him to the bottom ; 
and indeed in that consisted my safety, for if he 
bolted, I knew I was undone ts surdy ts he was 
undone if he took me. 
_ Fiartmnes of Moll Flanders, 1788. 

fBALLETRY, or BALLATRY. A song. 



From the Ital. The word is used by 
Milton. 

Were their stuff e by ten millions more Tramontam or 
Ikansalpine barbarous than balletry, he would hare 
prest it xqxm Wolfe whether he woiud or no. 

Ifask's Have witk you to St^on WaUen, 1S96. 

BALLIARDS, for BILLIARDS, from a 
mistaken opinion concerning the ety- 
mology, which has been adopted by 
Dr. Johnson. It is really from biU 
Hard, Fr. 

with dice, with cards, with boUiards far unfit. 
With diuttlecocks miseeming manly wit. 

Spenser, Moth. Hub. Taie, SOS. 

fBALLINGER, or BALINGER. A sort 
of small sailing vessel. 

For in the same haven two balyngers and two great 
earickcs laden with marchanndue wer drcHxned, and 
the broken maste of anoUier earicke was bbwen over 
the wall of Hampton. 

HalPs Union, 1548, Hen. V, foL 20. 
That by such a daye everjr port town do furnish in 
commun, at the charges of the town, so many 6A.cr 
boates or baUingars. Bgertan Papers, p. 13. 

BALLOON, or BALOON, «. A large 
inflated ball of strong leather, used in 
a game of the same appellation. The 
game was French. 

while others have been at the baUoon, I hare been at 
my books. Ben, Jon, Fox, ii, 9. 

All that is nothing, I can toss him thus. 

0. I thus : 'tis easier sport than the baUoon. 

Four Prentices cf Lond., O. PL, vi, 497 

In the above passage of Ben Jonson, 
the word is erroneously printed balloo^ 
in Whalley's edit. In the game of 
balloon, the ball was struck with the 
arm, like the /ollis of the ancients. 
Minshew in Bracer, speaks of a 
wooden bracer worn on the arm by 
balodne players. Bailey says, ** Also 
a great ball with which noblemen and 
princes use to play.*' In the play of 
Eastward Hoe, Sir Petronel Flash 
says, '* We had a match at baloon too 
with my Lord Whackum, for four 
crowns;" and adds, "0 sweet lady, 
'tis a strong play with the arm.'* 
0. n., iy, 211. This game is thus 
described in a book entitled Country 
Contents : 

A strong and moreing sport in the open fields, with a 
apreat rail of double leather filled with wiud, and 
viren to and firo with Uie strength of a man's arm, 
armed with a bracer of wood. 

Strutt, who quotes this description, 
adds that it was the same sport which 
was revived not many years ago at 
Pimlico under the title of the Olympic 
game. Vol. iii, p. 148. That the bal- 
loon was filled with wind, appears in 
this quotation : 
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Ite man that toOoMSf an blotreii up with winde, the 
hif^icr they nboonds. 
DtfmM^tJu ktgiwunt^ Women, Haii MS.. 6257. foLSO. 
FmIk, foole. to Itrench kUooiUt and there at play 
HiTT'^f the ii r ogrc aie of thy taUeii day. 

B. Jbuim.PkU. Satyra, p. 80. 

It is described by Coryat as played at 
Venice. Crud., ii, 15, repr. 

tMoanaiear de GaUia writee all night tin noone. 

OoBuneodiBf hiihly tennis or btUmu, 

^^ Tkylof'9 Work*, 1630. 

tTet loee we not the hold we hare. 
But fiurter fnqie the tremblina elan; 
Flay at hoJ&m with'i heart, ai^ winde 
The fltringB like icainea, Steele into his minde 
Ten thousand hells, and feig:ned jo^es 
Fur worse than they, whilst like whipt bqyi. 
After this soonige hee^s hash with toys. 

Lo»cUet^i LucoiU, 1649. 

BALLOW, adj. Explained in the mar- 
gin, gant ; that is, bony, thin. 

l^oeas the htMow nag ootatripo the wind in chase. 

Dmylon, Polyolh., iii. p. 704. 

I do not find the word elsewhere. 
-fBALL-STELL. A geometrical instru- 
ment. 

Badins. Cker. Tosc. 6. VirgiL Virga geometr a nun, 
q«a lineanun dnctos jndicsnt. A geometricaU staffe 
or UUoiM. Nomemdatw, 1686. 

BAN, 9. A corse ; from ban^ a pablic 
sentence of condemnation. Germ. 

Tdce thoa that too with multiplying 6«ihw. 
Timon will to the woods. Tim. ^., It, 1. 

fliiitiiiif with famatic leii^ sometime with prayers. 
^^ UtWt ii, 8. 

[The word harming is used in the same 
sense.] 

fShe need no other woordes but c ui ' S fuge s and Um- 
mm§€9, eriying foithe plagne and pestiienee. 

Meke hUfuiwM to MtMtane Frqftu., 1681. 

To BAN, o. To carse. 

AH twoln with chafing, down Adonis sits 
JSaMMy his boiitenas and mmly beast 

8k. Vtnnt 4md Jdomit, i, 886. 
Aad hen t^on mr knees, strikini^ the esith, 
I toi Uteir souls to ereriasting pains. 

MorUm's Jew ^MmUo^O. PL. Tiii. 189. 
\8tmd. Jlsai be those oosenmgsrts that wioDfl^t oar 



Making ns wandrfng pOgiinies too and fro. 



pilgriBies most we bee without rdiefe» 
And when so en we ran there meetes ns griefe. 

in# Rth»rm$from Ftmauuit 1606. 

BANBURY. This town in the begin- 
oing of the 1 7th century, was much 
infested with Puritans. Zeal-of-the- 
Umd Busy, the puritanical Rabbi in 
Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair, is 
called a Banbury mafi, and described 
as one who had been a baker, but left 
that trade to set up for a prophet. 

I knew dinn or those Bmmbntumi when I 
in Oiftird. Act i, se. 8. 

She is Bon denot 

of Je wtmy, that hopea 



Tb iattoe hearo, ^iLfN^ft^ make him krd 



Of 



itylooBS. )ri/t,lyJirjr.2kt.,O.PL,Tiii,410. 
tiie kmd pan wins of Bmihtry, fce. 
Bless the sor'retgn and his hearing. 

B. J<m. Mmtfue of OiptUt, roL ri, p. 118. 

[Banbury has been celebrated for its 



cakes ever since the time of queen 
Elizabeth.] 
BAND was formerly synonymous with 
bond. 

See Jonson's Staple of News through- 
out, where Band, an allegorical per- 
sonage, is one of the attendants on 
Pecunia. 

Sister, prore each a wife 
As my thonghts make thee, and my utmost htmd 
Shall p^ on thy i^trooC Ant. fr CI., iii. 8. 

That is, *' such as I will pledge my 
utmost bond that thou wut prove." 
The expression is rather obscure. See 
also Com. of E., iv, 2, and Rich. II, 

i, 1. 

Since iUth ooold get no credit at his hand, 
I sent him word to come and sue my hand. 

Ckurekyard's ChalUnge^-p. 15S. 
1 knew his word as currant as nis band. 
And straight 1 gave to him three crowns in hand. 

AUTtM/. E]^., XT, 16. 

We should doubtless read band for 
bond in the following stanza : 

The bloudie Jew now ready is 

With whetted blade in hand. 
To spoyle the blood of innocent 

By forfeit of his bond. 

Beliques of Anc. Foetry, roL i, p. 81 S. 

Band is, by Fairfax, licentiously used 
for bound : 

Erotimus prepard his deansing gear. 
And with a belt his gown about nim hand. 

Snuio, xi,71. 

See also Spanish Tragedy, 0. PI., 
iii, 202. 
BAND, as an article of ornament for the 
neck, was the common wear of gen- 
tlemen. The clergy and lawyers, who 
now exclusively retain them, formerly 
wore ruffs. The assumption of the 
hand was, doubtless, originally a 
piece of coxcombry, as was the wear- 
ing of large wigs, though both are 
now thought to be connected with 
professional dignity. See Todd. 

Bulfscu theW, 
By the ncaticms power, tnnshited in 
To cnt'toork btuuu. 

HnHngton, p. 110, and Cent. Lit., rii. 407. 

That is, the lawyers were turned fine 

gentlemen, 
ee Cut-work. 

Then his ieai 
May be disordered, and trsnsfonned from laoe 
To cut-work. Bemnm. /■ Fl. Conm., act i. 

It is rather remarkable, that what, 
firom the old usage, was within these 
forty years called a hand, at the uni- 
versities, is now called a pair of hands, 
probably from a supposed resemblance 
to a pair of breeches. 

4 
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tBAND- STRINGS. TsMells or ttringa 
to the band of the neck. 

tInkHc I ihould be dumb* !— loli,— lob, Afotni. 
Sob till Ihi bnttoni br»^ uHl mek thr imtAlrmfi. 
SamlBjfi'i Jeaiau Latrri, IMO. 
Tcnlufeput me imcA inch id odd intrinl pecccoT 

1 DK to D4 witb nkf AcwftTnuj wboi 1 go luitily ta 
bsd, ud wmt aodi ( (tir femdl hud u i m Iwtc W 
irat, Ibcm. fl-mlT. AKtur Lc//cr>, IBM. 

No fncign bnttoiu, be-. iluU be imported, aptm pun 
Af Eueb pwltkiuulfivfcitiinau kre moDtioncd in H 
Cu.3- ^itltided. An AnpnibibltiutheiEDpartJLtioii 
id foreign bonc-lacA, cut-work, embroiderT, fringe, 
Uui^tfi. knttooM. ind nesdlework. 

BANDELEER. A broad belt of lea. 
ther, Torn by a muiqueteer, over the 
left shoulder, to wHch were hang, 
b«B)dei other impiementa, ten or 
twelve amall cylindrical bozea, ench 
conlainiog a charge of powder. Ban- 
douillere, Fr. 

Vy Oik 1 mut chiUB toi a ctp lod fntha, mj 
Ibi^Iav to ft ftcuf to bvm mj tword in. 

Mryw. StifiU I., tt.. Jl. A-, fi, KS. 

Svlveater calla the lodiac a bandelieer. 

Whftt ibftU I HT of Ihit brJtht knUHr 
VUch twin iii Bill* io tidb Emiiili km r 

£■ A^, p. ir, dftf S, wsek I 

According to Minahew and Keraey, 
the charge boxes were also called ban- 
deleert. 

mcn^ XU. ft pein. acrieuit tab thdc unts-l 
riiiUiadettlieintoo^l'irEeicb 'em to iw and bull; 
u ftod down the (own. Get tbeii coeti end iaiUe- 
Utn M. Wamai Cv''^. 1*^0. 

BANDOG, Properly ia»irf-rf<>y, or bound- 
dog. A dog always kept tied ap on 
account of hii fierceneu, and with a 
view to increase that quality in him, 
which it certainly would do. Coles 
and others render it eani$ cattnariui. 
[The early vocabularies explain it by 
tlie Latin ntolotmu.] In French eAten 
Ixnuti, which is the following pasaage 
ia played upon ; cAim meaning also 
the eoek of a gun or pistol. 

UcliM l«tf aal left nettot^ 

En ft'ibtaltftnt le* lUiuoit 

These were the dogs kept for baiting 
beara, when that amusement waa in 
Togne: and therefore were probably 
the same as those by which bulls also 
were baited, the true old English bull- 
dag*, tihan which a dog of g^ter 
courage cannot exist. Mr. Oifford 
•eems to think they were German 
maatiffs. From the word being usn- 
ally written and spoken battSog, it 
has been sometimes supposed, but j 
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erroneonsly, to be formed from to 
ban, or curse. From the t»riBc 
howling made by anch larve dogs, 
they are occasionally introduced in 
descriptions of night, to hdgfaten the 
horror of the picture : 

The time when Kriteh-owla n;, nod itmiltfi bowl. 
When nuite walk, and ftboata bmk mi tikeir ETmTin. 

a St* ri. i, t, 

1 BftB hftd betta, twoiti limeft. be > touliy ud bftite, 
TUm here, unraif mch a eort. be pariah-bn«t or elark^ 



Spelt according to ita etymology : 

Hoab WW jee timi-Aiffi, btrke bo wan Jai. 
Bnl M n« alidt ftwn u Mcitcia. 

MtnUm. Stt, S, ■/ ib. 
Watkinf latatn OisenBinghtwiiHanihcdtiT tw^ 
iogi, (Bd bj them wmitd and Ime in pica*. 

OqwanTf aunrcjUf, p. SI 

On the queen (Blis.) going to Keoil' 
worth, 

A. Knt acrt rd ieaidoft were thoe tjed in the ntto 
ooart, ud thiitMB bean in Uh innei. Pnfr. if aUi. 

BANDORE. A musical instmment, 
very similar in form to a guitar, but 
whether stmng with wires like that, 
or with catgut, like the lute, we are 
not told. It is figured in Hawkina'a 
Hist, of Music, vol. iii, p. 345. Sir 
John says, on the authority of Stowe 
(Ann., p. 369), that it was invented 
by John Rose, or rather Boss, a famous 
viol-maker ; but, as it so much re* 
•embles the Italian pandura, both in 
form and name, it is most probable 
that Rosa worked from an Italian 
model i though he might not chooM 
to disclose the fact to his Englidi 
cuitomera. See Hawk., iv, p. 111. 
Uinshew describes it as " a moaical 
instmment with three strings ;" but, 
if the figure be right, he is very 
wrong! for the strings there are 
numeroas. Howell, in his vocabulary, 
tmnsUtea it Pandura, Ital. 

One Ouehi Sinchei,iSpftBiih poet, becftmediitnnibt 
of hi> witi with oromDch levltle, and at lbs tuu of 
I^ dlitnidiav wH flftjint span a t«^en. 

WiU,tU. amAfanria. K. ^ ISll 

BANDT, t>. Originally a term at tennis ; 
from bander, Fr., of the same signi- 
fi cation. 

Had ehe affectioni end warn jonthfn] btood. 

She'd be H iwift in motion aa ft ban ; 

lij worda would hvUy bar lo mj aweet lore. 



lia loBl toto (be baiftri. 



BAN s 

Tlte other udms Bcem to be meU- 
phorical : and if «o, Skinner's inUr- 
pretiition totu viribtu te oppoHert, 
and hia derivation from le bander 
etmtre, foil to the ground. 
[Perhaps the modern game U alluded 
to in the following :] 

IHsi WH the DRldat fdlowi, 
At tH^onnud nickel. 

irVrfrf-i akHmimd Elinu, UtS. 

tBANDT-BALL. A Yorkshire game, 

Clayed vith a crooked bat and a ball. 
t U the same a* the Scottish game of 
golf. It is oDcertain whether the 
following passage relates to this sport. 
Sec Stowe's Surrey, ed. 1720, i, 251. 

JaitHuii odflTDfld oTtunfl Jdndii of ^^e^ ■■ 
OaoHiBf ■ TDOikd ball tnto thfl tim, vhirii eAh ■• at 
this djw modi lucd umnr mr mmlJTam of DeroD- 
Am. IftrtUroatfi Trmtiu. im. 

fBANBS. The bans of marriage. It 

Spears (o be the sabject of a pon in 
e following passage. The original 
meaning of Uie word bona was a pro- 



Ak. Tht taj bat at cm imma. IhU lun mnV 
Wcdlod(— Cow, IV (ifitan ■ c*(ch I imn 
Il^oathuniiiMt. ^U ir«uii'i CcMfwit, U71. 

tBANGLBD,j)>irf. Embarrassed; cnm- 
bef«d. 

l^KtHSktOr nmnmet at ( 
nj litW ue B t«f U Willi th' 
WUd Uuu WDoldM halt my di 

tBANKET. An old7 

sfoodsin i«»M4'*y>Bd Einuf 

BANKBOUT, or BANQUEBOUT, *. A 
bankrupt. 





To BANKBOUT. To become bnnknipt. 

B( thai wina crniiln with ths loia of bithe 
Oirt-baia it, and win taaimf . 

BANKS'S HORSE, or CURTALL. A 
learned borae, whose name was Mo- 
focco (see Drayt., ii, 186), more cele- 
brated in hie time than even the 
learned pig in onra. He has the 



honour to be mentioned by air Waller 
Raleigh in his History of the World : 

If Bimii had lii-Kl in aids tiaem, bs would bars 



n the world; for whoao 



9ie Hrrcrna ibem with nfm, lod bj tha «ya, aa Bajtit 

Ftmrn'i Witi. )n Ftlltmm 0. Fl. li. 507. 
tEio|ilcp7Dietit ia Iha dmdga of prodifEalitM. made 



One of his qnalifications was dancing, 
for which reason he ia supposed to 
hare been alloded to in Love ■ Labonr 
Lost, act i, sc. 2, under the title of 
The dancing horte. Many quotations 
concerning this horse are collected in 
the note on that passage, in Johnson 
and Steevens's Shakespeare; where 
one of his exploits is said to have been 
going up to the top of St. Faul'a 
church. This feat is alluded to in 
some verses by Oayton,y>otit BokJii 
hit hortt to Ronnante : 

Let na ampan onr tttXt -, thoa top of 'ormkt 

Of bOa. haat oft bven arvi^ 1 tof efPauU (noD. Pautt^ 

To SmitLtleld hmc* I ilwd then the wwder. 

Faiit. NeM, p, lea 
If we may trust the chronology or the 
Owle's Almanack, thia happened in 
1601: 

Sliiee the daiKfajr Adth atood on the top of Fowln^ 

whilil a Dmalxr of aaaca atodd btarini 1iel<iw, 17 Twn. 

irs.pnhl.irims. 

It vaa given oat that he vas a spirit. 
See Cdstal. 

[The first mention of Banka'a borae 
occurs abont 1590. In 1595, a sap- 
posed dialogue between Banks and his 
horse appeared under the title of 
Maroecut Extatiew. The horse waa 
exhibited not only in England, but 
abroad, where it became suspected 
that the horse wa« a demon, and his 
exhibitor a sorcerer, and it is said that 
eventually both were bnmt at Rome 
by the Inquisition.] 
BANKSIDE. A part of the borongh 
of Southwark where were once four 
pnbhc theatres, the Otobe, the Swan, 
the Rose, and the Hope. Of the first, 
which was famous for being the 
original stage on which most of tbo 
plays of Shakespeare appeared, there 
ia an account in- the Prol^omena to 
the edition of Shakespeare, by Mr. 
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Haione. The Bank-tide wu aln ■ 
DOted place for ladies of more com- 
pUiBance than Tirtne : 

Ocn^ 1 win HBd for m wholo coach or two 
Of AHt-JiA laAs, ud *e wm be joTiiL 

BBKb^-f JfMKT' I. IHu, O. PL, li, KM 

I fear our beat zeal for the drama will 
not authoriae ub to deny that these 
ctrcutnitancea are too often combined. 
CoTent-garden and Drury-laiie have 
succeeded to the Bank-tide in ererj 
species of fame. 

In the time of Shirley the theatres on 
the Bank-tide teem to have been con- 
sidered aa of an inferior order, chiefly 
fit for noise and show. Thus the pro- 
logue to his DoubtfU Heir begins : 

Afl that the pTologufl CDUH for li to uj. 

For thii ■-—■■"" 1 Iho BtMti-tUH,lu btawt. 
An br Mcm ridlfid M Uie. (Aba *Bd low) 



«nll wbM nn a«t diUdit En, 
I, plun k tha pQ itnt no 
Unot flBhtinji 
ITpon t£a itue, iiu wuA br cntlen btnfi. 
No b«wd^, DOT no hdtati! thii lOM hnd. 

BANQUEROUTB. See Bankbout. 

BANQUET, what we now call a dessert, 
was in earlier times often termed a 
bawpieti and Mr. GifFord informs ni 
that the banquet was nsually placed 
in a separate room, to whick the 
guests remoTed when they had dined, 

WoU (Una in tba i;Rmt nim. but let Oio moHch 

And iasfitf J be pmand henr Jfdtfu^ . Vtutml. C«mk 

n^ diahrd woe nued ooa upon anothn 



JThi. aiy Mmdfm, ii, 1 



Of tha beat contectioBen 



"The common place of banqtietiiy, 
or eating the dessert," the same critic 
says, "was the garden-house or arboor, 
with which almost eveir dwelling was 
famished." To this Shallow alludes, 
when he says, 

StJ, na dull aea mine crdwd, whcn^ in tu mtetr, 
n will eat t laat no't piKdn <f nins own fnOn^ kc 
I Em. ir. 
Ktoj BKBla tbne loof tthleahnlehsd with eO niie- 
tlea: oD Ant Hd MCdnd tonne belnf thncaem 
Hika at aw bovd. and aftai that atwina a Immimtt. 
J. IM"'' r- ai f M' fiir^ r^ua, *. 
nw la<uwti« itnff (ai tuketa, MlTo), (trrna,) 
IwOlMlvilllBTMli MMl. WUiKKiir-*- 

Erelyn need it id tiiis leDSfl so late as 
in 1683 ; 

•nt («fw( [dcaaot] waa twdre THt ehanati pQ'd 
np B Ufh, ikt thoae win ■( ana italHrBBo&ci 
eoold hmrOj m eadi ot^. Of tbiae iwecOaala— 



- r», TOL it. p. «90. 

It must be obierred, howcTcr, that 
the distinction marked in these pas- 



aagea is not always made by authon 
of that time. Banquet is often used 

Sr Shakespeare, and there aeems 
ways to signify a feast, as it does 
now. Massiuger himself uses it so in 
the latter part of the City Madam. 
[It was not UDCommou to hare the 
performance of a play, or some other 
amusement, between the dinner and 
the banquet. See the play of Sir 
Tbomu More.] 

iOh,eai7 and plcavntwi; (0(107 1 Fnnaiirbed 
to 001 rlAu i from oni ^aaa to onr hoard i froaa an- 
dinmr to Dur ptpB: from oar mt to a TiBt^ Eton a 

S^'CSTSm a *i;3?S ™ S2' "^ ' '^ 

^. Bmir, W,rh. 

fBANQUIEB. An old name for gold- 
smiths in London. 

The Unfiiim ecamnDnW nll'd r^^— '"H, an in 
Lombardalrect, about the Bojal. Ti c h a n fa. aiil on 
each aide ot TeinpLa-Bar. Hwr ma^ rar prope ri f bs 
ealTd tmmfmtrt, rather than gcUmalb^ far tkej ttrjt 
all the pnmte caab ot tJic oatiai i and in ctctt ahop 

awdJ aee daily raceipta and parmenla made aaina 
: IvMnuj llirwik Bi^lmtd. I7M. 

fBABATHBUM. An abysa, or bottom, 
less gulf. The old poeU frequently 
apply the word to a gormandiser, 

Babb, e. To sha*e, or to dress the hair 
and beard, 

Shaie the head and tie the beards and •ay it wh Ibe 
dcaiie of tbe penitent to be n i^rVi befbn bia dbih; 
yoD Imow the ocnree ii conmon. Mimi.fir M, ir, i. 

S. And who lar^ ye. Otimhalll 

O. A dapper knare, ode Haako. 

FnmM f Cauaadfia, * . i. 

Hence also metaphorically, to maw ; 

Hie itooplnr ecythe-man, that dotb (arl Iha Held 
lauQ mu'at wink-cnra. 

Mmrll. MotamUml, 0. PL, it, A 

See aluo Unbakbed. 

I-TOD Initr nrabiEa, that to yosr graiint Sockea 
Pipe amortaa mimdelayei ; jaa toylini hindi, 
That tarla tha IMdi, and to TOar meny leamaa 
WUMIeronnaMiona. CmifiOa&mBril^iat. 
mriae the ionns 
Hb yearly aonna hilh Ruug, Duiae Ibg r«aw Edda 
Ha(£ tha nak'd nthman (arf i I and three tima hnlh 
~ Inloritb'dlbatnaatdthiJriraenabidua. 

BABB, t. A kind of hood or muffler, 
which covered the lower part of the 
fiice and shoulders. 

BstWbelULBDdtallmebifwyDnhr^ 
Dd Vay yoor Ur*t. and ibew yonr face bare. 

OUmw, Tn. f- Cr., ii. IW. 

Hence the following reading, proposed 
in a difBcult passage of Shakespeare: 

WthcHmUt-npa 
nat throQ^ tha widow"! itr* bore at me n*i eyea. 

Perhaps mndtue'd barb mi^ht be the 
tnie reading. Tbe old text is m»dint 
borne i the modem reading windoto- 
bart. Barbula is explained in Du 
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CaDge» ** tegminis species, qui caput 
t^ebant rnuites sen eqoites in pne- 
liis:*' alsOy "capatium magnum sine 
candft," a great monk's hood. 
BABBASON. The supposed name of a 
fiend. 

^■^*"^"' MOBdi weU: Lodftr, weQ; BariMitm. weD; 
yei tlMT are derik* admtkni, the Dunes of fioids : bat 
cmduMl wHtol! enckolditlie derfl bimMlf haUmot 
wmtk a name. M«r. W,, ii, 9. 

I aM not B arJ MW i ; yoa eannot oonhm me. 

Am. F;ii.l. 

The commentators gi?e ns Barbatos, 
from Scott and B. Holme ; but that 
ia hardly the same. Shakespeare 
most hare fonnd Barbaaon somewhere ; 
which will probably be discovered. 
BARBBy «. Used by corruption for 
barde; the general name for the 
several pieces of defensiye armour 
with which the horses of knights were 
corered in war. 



were naked, withoat any harhtt tat albeit 
17 teoog^t l«fi#, few rogarded to pot them on. 

Quoted by Dr. Johnson. 

Also the ornaments and housings of 

horses in peace or at tournaments : 

Hit loftae iteed with golden ten 
And goodly gorgeooaftoriM. 8fmt. F. q.,JI^^\\. 
At kit thef see a wazlike hone and stoats 
inth guilded lor*, that cost Ml many a pomnd. 

Haningt, Jriotto, i, 7S. 
The rayns wer twoo chaynes of golde Tory artinaally 
nude, the l«fi# and corertare of the horse, of doth of 
golde frmged xooDd about with like goUL 

Falaet t^FUtamtt^ b. 8. 

A barb means also a horse from Bar- 
bary. 
BARBED. Similarly corrupted, for 
barded; horses thus armed or orna- 
mented. The corruption was in more 
common use than the proper word. 

Aad aow instead of mounting forM steeds^ 
Tb fright the souls of fJearfnl adversarieL 
He capen nimbly, Ice. Buk. m, i, 1. 

And, where he goes, beneath his feet he treads 
The aimed Saneens, and terM steeds. 

Aii/2W«o.ix,48. 

A confiision seems to have arisen be- 
tween the barb or Barbary horse, and 
the barded horse: thus in the low 
Latin there is cavallus de barba^ and 
eqoMM barbaxus, for the former; as 
well as caTallas de barda, and equua 
bardaiui, for the latter. Consult Du 
Cange on the abore words. It has 
f ery justly been objected to Chatterton 
as an inaccuracr, that he applied this 
epithet to a hall, ^lla^ 219. It was 
strictly appropriated to hone armour^ 



and never used in general reference to 
arms. See also below, Baede and 
Babded. 
BARBER'S CHAIR. Proverbial for 
accommodating all bottoms. 

It is like a haritr** ekair, that fits aU buttocks; the 
pin-buttock, the quatch-buttock, the biawn-buttock, 
or anybuttoek. AlPt JT., ii. 8. 

See Ray. 

Rabelais shows that it might be applied 
to anything in very common use. 
Progn,^ ch. 5. Oeell, vol. v, p. 258. 
It appears that barbers' shops were 
anciently places of great resort, and 
the practices observea there were con- 
sequently very often the subject of 
allusion. The cittern or lute, which 
hung there for the diversion of the 
customers, is the foundation of a pro- 
verb. See Cittern. 
A peculiar mode of snapping the 
fingers is also mentioned as a neces- 
sary qualification in a barber : 

Let not the harber be forgotten: and look that he be 
an excellent fellow, and one that can $nap kufingen 
with dexttritw. Greene's Tu Quoque, O. PL, Tii, 8S. 
tThe crooked stick of liqoiish that ffvrt thu sweet 
relish, bemg to set his teeth to it, wipes his rheumy 
beard, enapping hie fingen^ hearber-lCke after a drr 
shaving, jogs on thus. Armin, Neet of NinmeSf 1699. 

Morose, who detested all noises, par- 
ticularly valued a barber who was 
silent, and did not snap his fingers ; 
but it is represented as a rare instance. 

The fellow trims him silently, and hath not the knack 
witk kit ekeen or kia fingers : and that contingency in 
a barber he tUi^ so eminent a virtue, as it has made 
him ^ef of his oounseL B. Jon. Silent Worn., i, 9. 

Of the barber' 9 art, as it was practised 
in his day, a curious sample is given 
by Lyly. The barber says. 

Thou knowest I have tauj^t thee the knaddog of the 
hands, the tickline on a man's haires, like the tuning 
of a citteme. D. True. M. Besides, I instructed thee 
in the phrases of our eloquent occupation, as, How. 
sir, will you be trimmed? willl you have your beard 
like a spade or a bodkin? a pent-hous on your upper 
lip, or an ally on your chin? a low curie (m your head 
like a bull, or dangling locke like a qMuuell? your 
muirtachoes sharps at the ends, like shomaker's aulcL 
or hanging downe to your mouth like coates flakesr 
your love-Iockes wre»lhed with a silken twist, or 
shaggie to fidl on your shoulders? Ifyiw, iii, SI. 

Plutarch remarks, that barbers are 
naturally a loquacious race, and gives 
an anecdote of king Archelaus, who, 
like Morose, stipulated with his barber 
to shave him in silence. De Garrul.t 
p. 508. 
BARBER-MONGER. A term of con- 
tempt thrown out among many others 
by Kent, in K. Lear, against the earl of 
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Gloiter'a iteward. Its meaoiDg is 
ratherobRcure, but is well coDJectured, 
by Dr. Fiirmer, to be iutended to con- 
vey a reproach a^oit the Bteward,u 
making a property of barbera and 
other tradesmeo, by takiog feea for 
recommending them to the bmily. 

Draw, jm whcenon cuUionJy buritt-meiifer, dnv. 

fBARBER'S-BASIN. See Basin. '"* 

ZMIw. StiUiKolloweiiiul 

na tklng in Uuk, behind : mob u the nm 

But iliuiatithuiiiUiiief GenUe ipiTil larfl mo 1 

Cuaot JOD lur taim, Apbobiu: wbu u ugly loofa it hu I 

With ejrsn Ug ■■ mcen, nottrUt irider 

atuMr^-i JTuo £»Kv BUim, ISiS. 

BARBICAN. More properly, but lets 
commonly, iarbaean, being from bar- 
baeana. Span, or low Latin. It was 
generally a small round tower, for the 
atatioD of an advanced guard, placed 
juat before the outward gate of the 
caatle yard, or bailium. King on Ane. 
Catthti Arekaeol., t. 308. 

S'be barbican, a word derired from 
e Arabic, wai properly the temporary 
fortification of woodwork erected in 
advance of the entrance gate to a 
CBBtle or town when a aiege was ap- 
prehended ; but eventually it became 
a permanent advanced fort.] 

VilliiD (he ioticai a portra ute 

Di* mil Bicht dah kccpuw wiidi mil wad. 

Sft*t.F.q..'a,ii,n. 
Taken for a watch tower, or post of 
importance in eenend. 

Hut &i M]4ceiii| ^ 
CnU HOB sqir 
Wbit kiad itf mUnt Biu 
Ho hid W U^ ML Mill ID whit lirtiaw. 

S. Jan. BfiHuUMiin, toL tU, p. 1. 

Minehew, on thia word, relatei a pun 
of a king of Spain, to an old captain 
with a grav beard, who had lo«t a 
town of which he wa* governor, "Per- 
disti mi villa y gnard&ste la barba 
tana f* Did yon lose my town and 
keep the barba eana T i. e., barbiean, 
or ff ray-beard. 

Barbieana !■ found in low Latin as 
well M barbaeana. See Da Cange. 
Stowe calli it a barbiean, or ourK- 
kenning, from which he aeema to 
derive it : ■'. e., from AwrA and kenit, 
being a place to kenn or view from, 
"commonly called barbieatt or AwA- 
Jtenning, for that aame being placed 
on a high ground, and also builded 



I on Ingle, in (hell'* 



of aome good height, «aa iu old time 
nied aa a watch tower for the citie, 
from whence a man might behold and 
view the whole citie." Sloie^t Smvey 
of Land., p. 52. 
BABBINQ. A cant term for d^ng 
of gold ; quaai, ahaving it. 

Aj. ud Mrhus thj nech 
WhhiB ■ DooH, bK liiuubiiig (Old, ud Mrt i y it 

BARDASH. An unnatural paramour. 
Bardaehio, Ital. 

?kiuiee wl^ pTDffiiifl of rich rewirdi. nk uroK^ 
jooth hoBE U ■ loBt, te. (^lur. Aiil. ife/^ p. ITL 

So in the note t • ■ ■ — — 
Rabelais : 

The Spuiudi IpeD it Tifls. whidi wllh them ^m 
Bathing bIh thu the gnui, not i ivtUtk. 

BARDB. The proper word aignifying 
hone-armour, for which 6ar6eia gene- 
rally, but corruptly, used. See MLa- 
■hew, and Barrett's Alvearie. The 
word it French, Italian, and low Latin. 
The hardei consisted of the following 
pieces; the chamfron, chamfrein, or 
shafiron, the crinieres or main f&cre, 
the poitrecal, poitral or breastplate 
and the croupiere or buttock piece. 
Grote on Anc. Armour, p. 29. 
See Bakbs. 

BARDED. Armed or ornamented, but 
applied only to a horse. 

For It tH ilinBci he wu the Ant mu UBiid, ud thit 
U 111 poiiito. ud hu banc era tmriti. 

^Hn woe bAiv hvndnd men of ennt in erther hiHiL 
with ter<(trlhocNa,iUeoT(«d with iron. BaliMMitl 

Sometimea barded was contracted to 

Shin our tv'd h(«M climb Tim aanBtain toiK. 
linA bid them bMtJe where theT pitch Uieij t«titi f 
K^rwiu/'i Av iVnfitti, 0. PL, ^ UA Seeil»U9. 

So abo in Drayton : 

There (IdUa tho Ib'^ >t«d with hii rids drnvn'd. 

fAndthomenof unqahentudthenentmDiDirlFdoB 

It FcTtiuu ue to all dibuurti, 

n wtth (wd oonckti. tnd tari (boot 

MtnellnMi, 1H» 

BAR'D CATER TRA, or more properly, 
barr'd qnalre, Iroii. The name for 
a sort of false dice, so constructed, 
that the qualre and Iroii shall very 
seldom come up. 

I hin nSendiVBt bwiBf^ liha > iat'd imUr tr*, la 

Dttttr'i Eimat Wkert. put ii. O. FL. iil, *SJ. 
Whsa folluB hivfa uid low bcb bore grett iwfcr 
WUblheqiucka^pec<i tvrfix'n'lrn. 

IS»IW« Tnw. tf \ifna, p. 71 
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lAMOKST, FuLLAM, and NOTUM. 
Lewise when other durows were 
ied hj loading, the dice were 
d aceordingly. We read of 

Nobotfy and Somekody, 4to, 6. 8. 

chiefly used at the game of 
niy Inhere five or nine were win- 
casts. 

w alto cdl*d l«rtf M^ IreM^ bectnae eomnumly 
ipr end wiU of his oWb flway drawe dofwnewarda, 
ne 19 to the de ne$, sittcke, ieuee^m aee. The 

SIM of them is at Nonui, for so long a paire 
il«r ttHu be walking on the boiuC ao long 
I not emt five nor nine onless it be by a nreat 
I. Jrt 1^ Juggling, 1613,%. 4. 

fbr bare'headed. It was a piece 
it^ that the servants of the no- 
fp particolarly the gentleman- 
% should attend bare headed: 
rhich bare was often osed. 

vitk them Ibr the great caroch. iiz boraei^ 
w two ooadimen, with mj ambler ion, 
tg ttree womeoi we wiD nre i' Aith 



of the town, and gorem it. 

B. Jom. Dent is an Jsi, ir, 9. 

hmen also drove bare, when great 
was assumed : 

ipleated lock, or a bareheaded coachman; 
I rite like a sign where great ladies are 
Waold within. B. /- Fl. Woman EaUr, iii, % 
ihlawt off (Am AaO at Hig^igate, and my lady 
ol Midnre me light to take it up, 
b ae drire Van-headed in the rain. 

B. Jim. Nam /am, It, L 

be procession to the trial in 
jespeare's King Henry VIII, one 
e persons enumerated is a gentle- 
usher bare-headed, 

■d be a Tisooontess, to carry aU 

cfae her (as we say) her geutleman-naher, 

■d cast 00 pases, hare. B. Jon, Magn. Ladg, ii, 3. 

Ana yoor coachman halo, 
BeeiBM he ahidl be hare enoaglL 

Ihid.,De9UanJss,^Z. 
mhra's mother naased by (her huisher [niher] 
vtin harahaadefbdan her). IhUL, TaUTi$h,r,7. 

again: 

ria her Fol.Hartin»arf before her. /M.,10. 

iLY. Simply. 

Aaother. briefly, haretg did relate 
Iht Baked honour of a bare bald pate. 

Tagtof'eWbriei.lVSO. 

[, The outside skin of an onion. 

t ioM, stop the hole ftst that is in the top of the 
vitti faite, and set the onion in the imbers to 
aad when yoa do thinke that it is roasted 
i, poQ off the heiriae of it, and then bray it in a 
rntiU it be thicke like an emplaister, and apply 
>lo«habotch. 

Banough*e Method^ Phgeiek, 1634. 

JtK at the nuxm. To labour in 

■■ ny booke and eomparlsons end together ; 
la nraeh I know, that I naTe bat all this while 
ni the moona, throwne feathers against the 
bvOt upon the sands, wash'd a blackmore. and 
Id im rmat. Tttgloe'e Workee, 1680. 

V0-D0G8 bite not. This pro- 



verb, which is still in use, is extent 
in the play of George-a-Greene. 

That I wul tiT. Am'Hm ^« Ute not the sorest 

O.PL,iii,48. 

In Bay it is thus set down : 

The neatest AarAfr« bite not sorest; or, does thatlwlr 
at a distanee bite not at hand. ma., p. 76. 

BABLIBBEAK, or the last couple in hell. 
The name of a rural sport, very often 
alluded to by our poets, and apparently 
still used in some parts of Scotland. 
Dr. Jamieson, in Barla-breikis, barley 
bracks, says, "This innocent sport 
seems to be almost entirely forgotten 
in the South of Scotland. It is also 
falling into desuetude in the North." 
He describes it thus : "A game gene- 
rally played by young people in a com 
yard. Hence called barla-bracke, 
about the etaeke. One stack is fixed 
on as the dule or goal ; and one per- 
son is appointed to catch the rest of 
the company, who run out from the 
dale. He does not leave it till they 
are aU out of his sight. Then he sets 
out to catch them. Any one who is 
taken, cannot run out again with his 
former associates, being accounted a 
prisoner ; but is obliged to assist his 
captor in pursuing the rest. When 
all are taken, the game is finished; 
and he who is first taken is bound to 
act as catcher in the next game.'* 
The English game was very different 
from this. It is thus described by 
Mr. Gifford, chiefly from the passage 
of the Arcadia: "It was played by 
six people (three of each sex) who 
were coupled by lot. A piece of 
ground was then chosen, and divided 
into three compartments, of which 
the middle one was called heU. It 
was the object of the couple con- 
demned to this division to catch the 
others, who advanced horn the two 
extremities ; in which case a change 
of situation took place, and hell was 
filled by the couple who were excluded 
bv pre-occupation from the other 
places: in this 'catching,' however, 
there was some difficulty, as, by the 
regulations of the game, the middle 
couple were not to separate before 
they had succeeded, while the others 
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might break hands whenever they 
found themselves hard pressed. When 
all had been taken in torn, the last 
couple were said to be in hell, and the 
game ended." Note on Ma9singery 
vol. iy p. 104. 

One of the poems most descriptive of 
it is that by Sir John Suckling, quoted 
in the same note, and beginning, 

Love, reason, hate didonee bespeak 
Three mates to play at karUjf'Htakt fcc 

And that in the Arcadia, cited below. 

Would I had time 
To w(mder at this latt cou^ in ketU 

Sometimes alluded to in a contrary 
sense : 

Odevilal 
0, 0kt Utt coupU tM cams out ofkettt 

B. Brome't Ouetm tmd C, ir, i. 
And ^t her a new nnnent on tne grBss* 
After a coone at hmneif'knak at base. 

B. Jon. Sad Skep., i, i. 

Both its names are aUuded to in the 
following passage : 

Skail*» to barUinakf 
I was in k«U last; 'tis little less to be in a petticoat some* 
Skiritf't Bird in a Cage, 0. PL, viii, 896. 



It is thus exactly described by Sir 
Philip Sidney : 

Then couples three be strairiit allotted then^ 
They of both ends the middle two do flie, 
The two that in mid place, heU called, were 
Must strive with waiung foot and wuddng eje 
To catch of them, and them to hell to beare 
That they, as well as they. 1UU may suppty. 
There you may see that, as the miadle two 
Do eoaoUd towards either couple make. 
They, nlse and fearful, do their hands undo. 

.irc»^B.l,£cLlast 

The couples being paired, a male 
and female together, it seems that 
thev sometimes solaced themselves in 
their confinement by kisses, as appears 
from the followiDg epigram : 

Barlejf hrtai : or Last in HeU, 
We two are tut in kell : what may we feaxe 
To be tormented or krot pris'ners here? 
Alas, if kiasine be of pufues the worst. 
Well wish in neU we nad been hut and first 

Serridk'e Poenu, p. 84 

That the middle place was called heU, 
ia also said in a poem entitled Barley- 
breake, publ. 1607. 

£uphema now with Shetton ie in hell 
(For so the middle roome is alwavs call'd) 
He would fior ever, if he mi|^t, there dwdOL 

Bntitk Bihliogr.X p. 07. 

This term of hell was indiscreet, and 
must have produced many profane 
allusions; besides familiarising what 
ought always to preserve its due e£fect 
of awe upon the mind. See the 
poem quoted by Dr. Drake in his 



Shakespeare and his Times, vol. i, 
p. 311. 

We learn from the communication of 
a kind friend, that it was played in 
Yorkshire within his memory, and 
among the stacks of com, but with 
some variations from the Scottish 
game. They had also another form 
of it, more resembling that in the 
Arcadia, wMch was practised in open 
ground. It is probable that it still 
subsists in all the northern ooontiea. 
Our very puerile game of tag seems 
to be derived from it ; for there was 
a tig or tag in the Yorkshire game^ 
whose touch made a prisoner. 
Barlibak is used as the name of an 
evil spirit, by Massinger, vol. i, 80. 

tFIayingsat harUy-hredk, foot-ball, dandng, setting 
cocks together by th' ears, to fight one another; or 
what is more ridiculous, matching them with coxcombs, 
who like tall fellows pdt them to death with sticks, ss 
fishermen do whales, when they dare not come mgh 
them. Toor BoUn, im 

fBARNABY. An old dance to a quick 
movement. 

Bounce, cries the port-hole, out they fly. 
And make the wand dance Bammhf. 

Cotton's VtrgU T^moesHe. 

BARNACLE. A multivalve shell-fish 
. (lepas anati/era^ Linn.) growing on 
a flexible stem, and adhering to loose 
timber, bottoms of ships, &c. ; an- 
ciently supposed to turn into a Solan 
goose; possibly because the name 
was the same. Whether the fish or 
the bird be meant in the following 
passage is not clear : 

We shall lose our time 
And all be turned to barnacles or apes. 

Ten^., iv, sc. last. 

The metamorphosis is mentioned by 
Butler in Hudibr., Ill, ii, 1. 655. By 
Bp. Hall, iv, 2, and others; and in 
tms Latin enigma. 

Sura vfducris, nam plumoeum mfhi eorpua, et ala» 

Qoarum remigio, quum libet, alta pcno. 
Haud tamen e volucris focundo seoune nasoor. 

Hand ovi tereti in cortice condpiar ; 
Bed mare me gignit, biloris sub tegmine conchs, 

Aut in ventre trabis, qnam tulit unda din. 
Dlud idem tencro mihi pabula pnebet alumno ; 

Pabula jam grand! suggerit iUud idem. 

Pindori Mmgm,, i, 1. 

The notes show that many respectable 
men gave credit to the fable. 
Like other fictions, it had its varia- 
tions : sometimes the barnacles were 
supposed to grow on trees, and thence 
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ID into the sea and beeome geese ; 
Drayton's account of Fumess : 

Mt MKtter'd tzeea, whidi natonlly pvUke 

Iff yie Bail, (in many a ilimy lake 

M de^ly ioak'd) tend firom their stocky boogfaa 

■ffy K«m, firom which thoae tr wgut t gtow 

mm vj na. iHiidi like ajelty flrat 

lite aeem, then by the Onxnre nnn*d 

lad gwt c r thiire, until yon well may aae 

*€ to perfect foiHa; when dropping from the 



which unte them doth lio, 
: wing; away in ilocka do ftp! 

^ iyyoa^8ODg97.p.ll90. 

this fiible, Linnaeus has formed 



L name amtii/era, goose- or 
•bearing. See Donovan s British 
K plate vii, where is a good de- 
ioD of the real animal, and an 
^t specimen of the fabulous 
at, from Gerard's Herbal* 
i. A child. A word still retained 
I northern dialects, supposed to 
om bonif that which is bamt 
* 

mtm*9t^l mm l a Tery pretty ku%». 

Wim,TkU,m,Z. 

-BISHOP, t. e., boy-bishop. See 
JLkB, St. 

Ef BT. This word was in use long 
I the time of James I in the sig- 
tion of a lesser baron. 

•■i^ harooo, and Urwuttm might nie UTcry 
■i toa king, or hiaooDar, lie. 



8Ud. Ump. Sm, IF. 

ICADO. To barricade. 

abaft 19 and tenweaia your dorea and 



■L aa hard aa yoor heaztaand heada wen 
iwat yoor diatreaaed bi 
~ kare yon to jndgc 

Tl^lar't W(ifri9$, 1680. 



yoor diatreaaed brethren, yet death will 
kare 



yon to jndgement. 

D* For barded, which see. 

■ai caM^ee 19cm their kured hora^ 
rSvealy flow. Drmyt. Pol., j^^90i. 

SD-OOWN. The gowns of the 
and other officers of the law, 
!oad stripes or bars of gold lace 
il. 

tB8. To fight at barriers; to 
rithin lists. This kind of con- 
sometimes called simply bar^ 



KoUeyimth, 
n Md Ibte.— Now to the karriert. 
mi mi kmnurtfjlrti nugle pMr$t tkm three 
I rui. Conmhomu O. PL. ri, 841. 

wnitn ■jooHwl not more featnera, than he 
lain, by th« eoafeaaioB of hia doctor. 

i>Ji.,p.S4S. 

iOLOMBW BABY. A gawdily 
I doU, such as appears to have 
Nunonly sold at Bartholomew 



Herpettieoatoraattin, 



Lac'd vp befbre, and ipani^^d oc^ 
Jnat like a Bewthohame k^. 



Her gown of erimaon tabby, 

?ttC 

Ml 
ri/ mi DMOffy* 1M> P- MS. 

BABTHOLOMEW-PIG. Boasted pigs 
were formerly among the chief at- 
tractions of Bartholomew Fair, Lon- 
don : they were sold piping hot, in 
booths and on stalls, and ostenta- 
tiously dispkyed, to excite the appe- 
tite of passengers. Hence a BarthoUh 
wiew pig became a common subject of 
allusion : the Puritan railed against it, 

Hot the Tery eaDing it a Beurtkclomne f%§, and to eat 
itao^iaftapiceoridolatiy, B. Jem. Bmrt. Weir X^ 

Falsta£^ in coaxing ridicule of his 
enormous figure, is playfully called 
by his foyorite, 

iJioa whoveaon little tidy AMiMoaMii boarfi^ 

SJ2m./7;ii,4. 

Dr. Johnson thought that paste-pigs 
were there meant : but the true Bar^ 
thoUmew figs were substantial, real, 
hot, roasted pigs; as may be seen 
throughout the aboye play of old Ben, 
where Ursula, the pig-woman, is no 
inconsiderable personage. Gayton 
also speaks of the pig-dressers. 

Like BaeiMomtw fkir pig-dreeeere, who kM>k like the 
dama,aawellaa the coon of what they loaated. 

AtAif.,p.S7. 

The younf wife in Jonson's play pre- 
tends a yiolent longing for pig, that 
she may be taken to the fair ; and it 
seems Uiat her case was far from un- 
common. Dayenant speaks of the 
Bartlemew pig. 

That g^mg liea on ereryatalL 
im fanale with neat bdly cau. 

The pigs may still be there, but I fear 
the fair is now a place of too much 
mobbing and riot for ladies in that 
condition. There ntight also be paste- 
pi^ but, if so, they were yery inferior 
objects, and meant only for children. 
Mrs. Ursula also tells us the price of 
her pigs ; namely, fi?e shillings, five 
shillings and sixpence, or even 8ix 
shillings ! This was surely as dear in 
James Ts time, as a guinea lately. 
The highest price, of course, was to 
be asked of a longing woman. 

BASE, or BASS, e. To smg or play 
the base part in music. 

And the thunder 
That deep and dreadfol organ>pipe, pronoone'd 
The name of rioqpcr, it did AaM my treapaM. 

^^ ,iii,8. 
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Ba98 is the usual orthography among I 
musicians, and is supported by the 
derivation, which is basaey Fr. ; but 
the pronunciation is in that case very 
irreguhur, and the use of the compa^ 
rative, baser ^ as "a baser sound," is 
still more decisive for base. The latter 
reason is Dr. Johnson's. 
BASE, or PRISON-BASE, or PRISON- 
BARS. A rustic game, which con- 
sisted chiefly in running. 

Lads more like to nm 
The oonntzy Aom, than to oommit such dmriiter. 

The lines following give some kind of 
picture of the sport : 

So ran they all as they had been at lae«. 
They being chaied that did others chaoe. 

Sftm. F. Q^ Y, Tffi, S. 

To bid a base, means to run fast, 
challenging another to pursue. 

To M? the wind « han he now prepares. 

8halre$p. Fmu$ mUJdonit, p. 418. 

Though in the following passage the 
allusion is rather obscure, 

Indeed I bid ike hate for Protheua, 3Wo OmU,, i, 9. 

in this it is clear : 

We will find comfort, money, men, and firiends. 
Ere long to hid the English king^ a bau. 
How say, Toung prince, what think you of the matdi ? 
Jhr. I thmk kiiu; Edwud will outran as alL 

Marhw's Rd. U, 0. Fl., ii, 878. 

N.B. It is there misprinted abase, in 
one word : the context demonstrates 
what it ought to be. 
fCbapman uses the word to base^ or, 
as there spelt, baee, in the sense of to 
rush about, to run quickly (Odyss., x): 

AU BO sprightly given 
Thatno room can contain them ; but about 
Baee by the dams, and let their spoita cmt. 

BASE-COURT. The outer, or lower 
court. 

My lord, in the ha^-cowt he doth attend 
To speak with yoa; may*t please you to come doipn. 

£t«A.i7,iii,8. 
Into the h*H-€fmrt then she did me lead. 

Timer of Doctrine, Perqf, Arte. Foet^ i, p. 106. 

BASELARD. See Baslabd. 
BASEN. Extended as with astonish- 
ment. 

And stare on him with big kx>ks hasen wide. 
Wondering what mister wight he was, and whence. 

Spetu. Moth. Hub. TMe, L 670. 

Perhaps the same as Bawson $ which 
see. 
BASENET, BASSINET. BACINET. A 
very light helmet, so called Arom its 
resemblance to a bason^ consequently 
without a visor, properly, though 
sometimes that part was added. — 
Knights when fatigued often wore 



them for ease, instead of their helmets. 
They were commonly worn by our in- 
fantry in the reigns of Edward II, 
III, and Richard II. See Grose on 
Anc. Armour. V. Bacinetum apud Dn 
Gauge. 
BASES, s. pL A kind of embroid- 
ered mantle which hung down from 
the middle to about the knees, or 
lower, worn by knights on horse- 
back. 

About his middle hee had, in steedeof faict, « loag 
doakof silke, which nnhandsomd.y, as it aioeAmmmm, 



became the wearer. Sidneu't Jr emd i mt b. i, p. «x. 

All heroick persons are pktored in Amcs aad buakiBS. 

Omgtom, Flat. NoUe, p. 81& 

Bases were also worn on other occa- 
sions, and are thus exactly described 
in a stage direction to a play by Jasper 
Maine. " Here six Mores dance, after 
the ancient .Ethiopian manner. Erect 
arrowes stuck round their heads in 
their curled hair instead of quivers. 
Their bowes in their hands. Their 
upper parts naked. Their nether, 
from the wast to their knees, covered 
with bases of blew satin, edged with 
a deep silver fringe,*' &c. Amorous 
War re, iii, 2. 

The cokrar of her bases was almost 

like to the faQiug whitish leaves and drte,— 

With dpresse tnmks embroder'd and emboct 

Sgrr. Ar.^ zzzii, 47. 
The wicked Steele seas'd deen in his right side^ 
And with his streaming blood his beaes dide. 

Feiff. Tasso, Tii. 41. 

Butler has used it in Hudibras to 
express the butcher's apron : 

With gantlet bine, and bases white. t ii. 7M. 

Dr. Johnson has twice misinterpreted 

this word. See Base, No* 3 and 5, in 

his Dictionary. 

In a passage of Ariosto, they are worn 

by ladies instead of petticoats. Harr., 

xxxvii, 25. 

In the original, sopravesia is the word 

corresponding to bases. 

We find a pair of bases mentioned in 

the play of Pericles, ii, 1, where it is 

wrongly interpreted " armour for the 

legs." 

On the other hand, a petticoat serves 

for bases, in Massinger. 

And in Spenser, a woman's petticoats 

and apron serve instead of cuirass and 

bases : 

In womant weedes that is to manhood shame^ 
And put before his lap an raron white 
Insteadofcuriets, andloMt for the fight F Q.,y, T,9a 
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of Jokm WttHT o» bMes. 
In BrilhmL 
Two eonlnries more donoot Cure appeare 
Wbea each to othor tbey be ^aced neare : 
Uatill I knew Uiis axiom I did muse 
WkjgcntkBKn ao nnidi do fcue» use ; 
Yet willna' hiuet adda to Brill no ^raoe. 
Bat ataka him baser who by birth la baaa. 
Geotilitae then Brilhis fiiat ahoold get, 
BefcrebaaeBriUnadoin AoMfjet. Book i, Epigr. 6. 
Yoar petticoat aervea for ktuet to thia warrior. 

Piei.^ act ii, 1. 

Thus it will be seen that Mr. Gifford's 
coDJectare od the subject (Massinger^ 
Yol. iiij p. 141) was nearly rieht. 
The woni alao ocean in Parad* Lost., 
ix, 36, where it jb falsely interpreted 
homnrngs, in the best editions, on the 
aathority of Richmrdson. 

•fTo BASH. To be ashamed, 

KciflMr la«i I to lay, tiiat the people of Borne imraded 
tUs iala, rather 190a a greedy mind to encroch, than 
■Bjy Joat title thereto. 

HoUmuPt Jmrniitmui Mareettimu, 1609. 
Aad flria hatk not thoae to doe, in whose aoneeatora 
tiaw a acaatoor waa t&ud and fined bv the cenaoor, 
that duat, whika it was not decent ana lecanly, Idaae 
hia ovaa wife befdvethe daughter of them both. Ibid. 

BASILIARD. See Baslard. 
BASILISCO. In Shakespeare's King 
John is this passage : 

What mcana thia aooni, thou moit untoward knare? 
FML Kni^ttk hsi^t, good mothtf, Aui{i«co like. 

ThiB is an allusion to an old play, en- 
titled Soliman and Perseda, in which 
a foolish knight, called Baailisco, 
speaking of his own name, adds, 

Kaig^ good feUow, knig^^ knight. 

And is answered immediately, 

Kaare, good ffeDoWfknaTe, knave. Ori^- ^ ''ram., ii, p. 310. 

BASILISK, «• A species of ordnance. 

Whidi with oar bombarda, ahot, and kuUUJt, 
We nut IB ■under at oar entry. 

/rw of MaUa, 0. PI., viii, 388. 
Of U ri li sh , of eannon, cnhrerin. 1 Sen, IF, ii. 8. 

Also an imaginary creature. See 

COCKATBICI. 

BASKET, «. It was customary formerly 
to send the relics of the sheriffs 
table in baskets, to the poor confined 
in the prisons. 

Where yon ahaU howl all day at the gate, for a meal 
ataifhtfiroAthelaaM. 

8kui0f$ Bird in « Cage, 0. PL. viii, K9. 
Did oar charity redeent thee out of priaon,— 
Where the ahtfiiTs bneieiy and hia broken meat 
Were your featival exeeedinga. Mntiing CHy Mad., i, 1. 

Oat, yoa dog Imdi, 
The voout of all priaona.— 
StiU epew'd oat 
nvlyiap too heavy o* the *a«l»A B.Jom.JleKi,! 

That 18, for eating too much ; taking 
too large a share out of the basket. 
fBASKET. The basket into which the 
broken meat from the table was thrown, 
and gi?eQ away generally in charity. 



tBASKET-CHAIR. An easy chair. 

Nor, at hia bocnd together being aat. 

With words, nor touch, scarce looks adulterate. 

Nor when he, swolo andpamper'd with high Cue, 

Sits down and anorts, cag'd m hia baeket chair, 

Mnat we usurp his own bed any more, 

Nor kiaa and play in his house as before. 

Donn^e Poewu, p. 65. 

BASIN, or BASON, custom. When 
bawds and other infamous persons 
were carted, it was usual for a mob 
to precede them, beating metal basins, 
pots, and other sounding vessels, to 
increase the tumult, and call more 
spectators together. 

And send her home 
IMrested to her flannel in a cart. 
Lot, And let her footman beat Ike baton afore her. 

B. Jon. New Itm, ir, S. 
With aoomftil sound of baeen, pot, and pan. 
They thoof^ to drive him thence, like beea in swarmes. 

Harr Jricet., zrii, 89. 
Then like a strumpet drore me from their cBOay 
With tinkling pana, and with the noise of beUa. 

Browne's Brit. Poet., i, i. 

See also Promos and Cassandra, act ir, 
2, part ii. 

It seems that the hire of their basins 
for this purpose was profitable to 
barbers, for it is uttered as an execra- 
tion against Cutbeard : 

Let there be no bawd carted that year, to employ a 
bason of kit. B. Jon. Sil. Worn., iix, 5. 

This ceremony is introduced in the 
second part of Dekker's Honest 
Whore, 0. PI., iu, 481-83, and is 
there accounted for : 

Duie. Why before her does the baton ring? 

These basons were made of brass. 
Bp. Hall uses brass-bason as a phrase 
for a barber : 

O Eaculane ! how rife is physic made. 

When eacu brtute-baton can profease the trade. Sat It, L 

Hence the similarity between a bar- 
ber's bason and a helmet. See also 
Overbury's Characters, K. i, b. 
See also Bride-bowl. 

B ASL AR D, «. A short sword or dagger. 
Basalardus or baselardus, low Latin. 
See Du Cange; who says, ''Ensis 
bre?is species, genus pugionis vel 
sicse ;" and adds, " Gallis olim baze- 
laire, nunc coutelaSi* 

Where not in robea, but with our battardet bright 
We came to parie dT the publique weale. 

Jfirr./orjray.,p.»l 

Stowe calls it basiliarde, and speaks 
of it as the weapon with which Sir 
W. Walworth first wounded Wat Tyler. 






The mayor having receyved hia stroke drew his bati' 
Uatdt, and grieviroBly wounded Wat in the neck. 

£<NNiiMhl689,p.l79. 
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The itaitale of IS Bidiard IL wyU that no lenmt of 
hnsbandrye, ne labonrer, nor wrvant of utificer, nor 
of Titi^Iler, •hail bean ha»elmrd*» dagger, nor ipere 
upon peyne of forfeiture. 

(»M<MC;MU.Z«/er..ToLz,p.l68,lited. 

f BASSE. The base, in music See Base. 

A ha$»t or baae itxing : that atring that maketh the 
baae found. NommeUUor. 

fBASSE* A kiss. A common word in 
the aixteenth centnry. 

Wvt Te» lot hym boe^ 

I doo not paaae I 

Cnmnow, aftoMf/ 

Am. Bee. Nay, ayr, aa fbr battjft, 

Fkom hence none paaiya* 

Bat aa in gage 

Of maryage Play rf Wittmd SeUmt. 

BASTA. Properly an Italian word, 
signifying it is etwugk, or let it wffiee^ 
but not uncommon in the works of 
our ancient dramatists, which proves 
it to have been then current. 

Bafte, eootent thee, for I hare it ftaU. IVm. 5%r., i, 1. 

fBASTANED. To buy a basUned gown 
of a person, i.e., to beat him. 

I told him that he did Ire in ao layinK, and that I 
wold try on the fleyih of aim, or by a kutaned gown 
of hiB, if he wer not piiaoner in the Towr. 

Dr. Let's Diary, 1698. 

BASTARD, «. A kind of sweet Spanish 
wine, of which there were two sorts, 
white and brown. According to 
Minshew's ezpknation it was a raisin 
wine ; but he was mistaken. 

Spaine bringeth forth winea of a white ooloor, bat 
mndi hotter and atiuna ei' , aa lacke, romney, and 
bastard. Cog£an*» Haven tf Health, p. 9S9. 

We ahall have all the worid drink hown waawkile 
hattard. Mea*.for M.,m,%. 

It was common in taverns. 

Seore a pint of hattard in the Half-moon. 

lirM./F.ii,4. 

And again: 

Why then yoor hrcmn hattard ia your only diink. 

See also 0. PL, iii, 292, and t, 328. 
It is said in one passaee to be heady : 

I waa drank with Muteri, 
Whoie nature ia to form thinaa, like itaell^ 
Heady and numatroua. B. f" Fl. Tamer Tam*dt ii, 1. 

Burton mentions it among hot and 
strong liquors and compounds. 

An bla^ winea, overfaot, compound, atrong, thick 
drinka, aa muacadine, malmaie, allegant, rumny, 
hroam^hattard, metheglen, and the IDce. 

Juat. qfMeL, p. 70. 

In the churchwarden's accounts for 
the parish of St. Lawrence, Reading, 
in 1509, is this article : 

Fayed for a quart of hattard for the aingen of the 
Pawiyon on ndme Sondaye, id. 

Coateet Saaimg, p. 817. 

BASTILE, «. A castle. 

Mirror for Magist., 1 ^7^ and Hudibras, 
ii, 1 150. See Todd's Johnson. 

tBASTON. A staff. Fr. 

Bacolna. A hattom: aatalb: wherewith to caiiT a tab, 
ae.,aoolfr«taffB. NommcUiar, 



BAT, «. A club, or large atick* We 
hurdly regard this as an obsolete 
word : yet it is never used now, 
except in an appropriated sense ; as 
cricket-5a^. 

Ill tiy whether your eoatard ornqr ^ he the harder. 

Lmr,nt%. 
And each of you a good i«< OB hia nedc, 
AUb to lay a good man on the groond. 

Georae-ti-ereema, 0. TL, iii, 41 

fBATALIA. The order of battle. Fr. 

Wee, beinff upon another hiU opposite to Mn^ drew 
downe, ana into hataUa, to give on, thoof^ i^pon the 
mouth of hia cannon : whidi would ha^ made hot 
worke. Jrtkwr Wileom't Amtthicfrofhf. 

fTo BATE. To diminish ; to subtract 
from. 

In time the mightr moontaina tope be haUd; 
But, with their fall, the nei^bonr nJea are fttted; 
And what, when Trent or Avon orerilowe. 
They reave one fidd, they on the next bertowe. 

gytaattar't Dm BarUt, 

BATE, 9. Contention. 

Shall erer dril hate 

Gnaw and devour our taate? 

Cotmtett ofFewArok^t Anttamu, 
She act my brother firat with me at haie. 

Mirror for MafitL, p. 74 
Breeda no haie with teUing of diaoeet atoajea. 

%Eem.ir,^L 

See Breedbatk. 
BATE-BREEDINO, adj. Apt to cause 

strife. 

Ihia lour informer, thia haie hreedima war. 

8k. Venut and Adorn. ICahmA Si^nM, 4SS. 

BATE, V. A term in falconry; to 
flutter the wings as preparing for 
flight, particularly at the sight of 
prey ; probably from battre, Fr. 

That with the wind 
Bated, like eag^ having newhr bath'd. 

I JIai. if, it, L 

It is a natural action with birds, 
after bathing, to shake the moisture 
from their wings ; also when desirous 
of their food, or prey, as in the 
following passage : 

No fooner are we able to prey for ouraelTea, bat they 
brail and hood ua lo with aonr awe of parentis that 
we dare not offer to hate at our deairea. 

Alhrnaaar, O. PL, Tii, 179. 
Hood my nnmann'd Uood hating in my cbedL 

Am. mi /Hi., iii. S. 
Afterwarda go leianrely againat the wind, then unhood 
her, and before ihe hate, or find any duxk in her ey% 
whiatle her off from your fiat, ftdrly and aoftl^. 

OentL Boer., Svo, p. 98. 

The true meaning of the word ii 
beautifully ezempUfied in the foUow- 
ine passage of Bacon : 

Wherein (viz. in mattera of boaineaa) I woold to God 
that I were hooded, that I law leaa: or that I oodd 
perform more : for now I am like a hawk that hatet, 
when I aee occasion of aenriee; but cannot Itj be> 
canaelamty'dtoanother'afiat LaUeriL 

Bate me an aecy quoth Boulion. Pro- 
verb. The histonr of this Boultoo, 
and the origin of the prorerb, are 
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equally unknown : he mi^ht, perhaps, 
hare asserted at some time that he 
had all the tricks at cards, when 
there was an ti6e against him; or 
acme such thing. According to an 
account in Ray's ProY., p. 177 , queen 
Bliaabeth, by aptly citug this pro- 
verb, detected that it was wanting in 
a ooUection presented to her. It was 
asserted, that all the proverbs in the 
En^iah language were there ; " Bate 
me an ace, quoth Bolton," answered 
the queen, implying that the asser- 
tion waa probably too strong; and, 
in fact, that very proverb was want- 
ing. 

The foUowing epigram points out the 
anUior of the collection mentioned by 
Bay: 

AwmpUet wm of Prorerbi pen'd by Polton, 
Wkcrcu ke tkoacht tU wirte iadoded wen t 
UatiU OM told bus, BtU m* an aee, piotlk BcmWm, 
ladrwl (Hid he) thai pioftrbe ia not there. 

Tkt Mvihe, iy H. P. 

We find it in some of the old dramas : 

After what aort I pray tiiee tell me. 
thimmu. Naj tliere, imie mt an act, qmotk BouUon. 

Ikmom and PWtimi, 0. PL, i, 334. 

Where it means, excuse nte there; as 
also in the foUowing : 

BaU ma tm Mf, qmotk Bcmiicmt Tmh, your adnd I 



Ih fir, yoa wonld bdike lei my code ro a rrow a goe. 

jProMOf ond CasMmdrOf ir, 7. 
iEar. I lae an to George FhflpoAa at Doargate; heea 
the beat ba cka w w deman in Bngl and. 
JCI. Bmtt wuanmet of that, qmotk Bottom. 
JBar. Ua not bate ye ft piiuie on't, air; Ibr, by thia 
caMl, tia tne. F^ of Sir Tkomos More, p. 18. 

BATFUL, adj. Auitfiil; fottening. 
From to batten. 

When otraoH of adik thro* *a(fr< ▼all^ flov* 

Drojft. Mosot, p. 1177. 

Frequently in his Polyolbion. See 
Todd. 

fA»d teffv I aeea Yeniofla'a ftaMiaileldi. 

SiRv'd with ten thonaaad hebnaL ten ttoomid 



Bedftcd did oar fortmie trie. Drmjftom. 

fToBATLB. To fatten. The meaning 
of the word in the first of these 
eiamples is not quite dear. 

Keffcrtteleaae Fdth went to aaother Bedeapa, and by 
the w^ met with Joyee, who rery kindly hmtiod bar 
Mony with bcr at a fiU pig. Jkylor's Workn, ISSO. 
Tet Ikb waa of io free a nmre, and careleaa of 



he had it (thooa^ aolidtoaa to get it)» that 

IsfWinhiaovniKmnfy. WiUom'tHuiorfqfJimuL 

BATLBT, «. The instrument with 
which washers beat their coarse 
dolhes. Johneon. A regular dimi- 
nutrre from bat; meaning, therefore, 
a small bat. 



And I remember kissing of her ftc/2r/, and the eowa 
dogs that her pretty chop'd handa had nulk'd. 

jU you like it, ^^. 

I find the same implement called a 
beetle elsewhere : 

Hnswife, go hire her, if yonyeerely gave 
A Umkin more than use, yoa that miKht aave 
In waskino-heetlet, for her handa would paaae 
To senre uuit purpose, tho' you daily waiuL 

Browne's Brit. Past., ii, 1, p. 16. 
Hare I liv'd thus long to be knock'd o' th' head 
With half a mmsking-beetle T 

B.^n. Tiuur TaM% ii, S. 

See Bektle 
fBATOON, or BATTOON. A staflf; a 
mace. Fr. 

I do but think how I 
Shan baatinado o'r the ordinariea. 
Arm'd with my sword, hatloone, and foot Be walk 
To give each rank ita due. No one shall acape. 

Cartwrigkt's Ordinary, 1861. 
Thtj asaanlted him with their katoons, whilea our 
ma^Bian resting himself did look upon them, and said. 



you will not threaten to whip one any more f 

Comical History of Pranciom, 105j 
Biek. Thanks, good sir, but will the captain caterer 



Take the hattoon so kindly; I ne*re thought 
Fetience a souldier's virtue nntill now. 

Marriage Broaker, 1568. 

fBATTALOUSE, adj. Combative. 

Holds firm hia stand. 
Of iattalomse briatlea : (said of a boar.) 
Byrom's Tragedy, 

BATTEN, V. To feed, or fatten. This 
word can hardly be called obsolete, 
having been used by Pope, Prior, 
and Gay (see Johns. Diet.): but it 
is so far disused as to be obscure to 
some readers. It occurs in Hamlet, 
iii, 4, and in Marlow*s Jew of Malta, 
0. PL, viii, 354. 

YOxM they UUtem here; but the divell will nunr 
their bouM for it. Armin, Nest oj Ninnies, 10O6L 

fBATTERFANGED. Beaten. 

A poore labouring man was married and matched to a 
creature that ao mudi used to scold waking, thai she 
had much adoe to refiraine it sleeping, so that the 
poore man was so hatterfany*d ana bdabour'd with 
vnume mettle, that he waa weaiy of his life. 

Tkylor's Itorkes, 1680. 

BATTIL, or BATTEL, e. n. To grow 
fat. Also actively, to fatten others. 

Vor sleep, they said, would make her katHl better. 

*.F. C..Vliroi,«8. 
Ashei an a manrdkNia lirarovement to kaUle barren 
hold. JEay'f Phw., SS8. AlaoSSa 

GotgraTC has, "to battle^ or get fiesh, 
prendre chair." 
BATTLE. The main or middle body 
of an army> between the van and rear. 

The vaward sSerbin hath in govemment» 
The duke of Lancaster the HuteU guides. 
The duke of Clarenee with the rermzd went 

HarringUm*9 Jriost., zvi, SS. 
Soald, Be youra the vaward. 
8opk. 1 wul give the charge. 
Simld. Tumua, have you tne rereward ; 1 the iattio. 
Four Prentices cfLond., 0. PI., vi, S8S. 

See Strutt on the Manners and Cus- 
toms, &c., vol. iii, p. 2, where is an 
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account from an old MS. of the me- 
thod of regulatine these diyisions. 

fBATTLE. A small boat. See Howel's 
Londinopolis, 1657> p. 85. 

To BATTLE is still current in Oxford 
for taking provisions from the but- 
tery, &c. 

Eat mj cfHiunons with % good itomach, and battled 
with discretion. Puritan^ Malone's Suppl., ii, p. S4S. 

Cotgrave has this sense also : 

Tb battle (aa acholara do in Oxford), 6tre debitenr an 
eoll^ pour sea vivrea. 

He adds, 

Mot na6 aeulement dea jeonei 6o61ien de rnnirerait^ 
d'OxfonL 

BAUBLE, or BABLE, a. Baubella, in 
low Latin, signifies toys, jewels; but 
that word being fouod only in Hove- 
den, it is as probable that the English 
may be the original as the contrary ; 
perhaps both are from babiole, Fr. 
Baciballum is found in Petronius 
Arbiter in a similar sense; and 
Bov/3a\ia in Julius Pollux, v. 16, 
for bracelets. See Junius, in Bable, 
In its general signification this word 
is yet current ; but the office of fool 
being obsolete, its meaning, as a 
badge of it, requires explanation. 
A fooFs bauble was a short stick, 
with a head ornamented with ass's 
ears, fantastically carved upon it. 
Its form may be seen at fig. 12 in 
the plate subjoined to the first part 
of Hen. IV, in Mr. Steevens's edition ; 
and in Mr. Douce*s Illustrations of 
Shakespeare, pi. 3, vol.ii. 

An idiot holda hia baMhU for a sod. 

And keepa the oath which by that god he aweara. 

Tit. And., V, 1. 
It had been fitter for yon to have found a fool'a ooat 
and a bauble. Linffna, O. FL, y, 189. 

If every fool shoold wear a bahU, fewel would be dear. 

Bajf** Prov., p. 108. 

It was also the subject of another 
proverb, which, as well as several 
allusions made to it, was of a licen- 
tious nature. 0. PI., viii, 16. AlFs 
W.f iv, 6. Romeo, ii, 4. 979, a.— 
It appears from the French proverb 
subjoined by Ray, that the equivalent 
word in that language was marotte, 
which is now used for a person's 
particular foible, or hobby-horse. 
C*est4a si marotte : It is his hobby- 
horse. 
Apparently as an adjective : 



Dothknoek 
BahU babea againat the rock. Sautkmtlh p. 61. lited. 

tBAUCKT. Sized. (?) 

OrantUtucuhu kme fnfeetui ni. He waa a good 
atubbleboy; anretieM«dt/ladde,andofagoodat£Bre 
when be went flrom hence. Tereaee im BmgU^lSiL 

BAUDKIN. The true form of a word, 
afterwards corrupted into bodkin, in 
the phrase cloth of bodkin. Bdudkin 
was formed from the low Latin Bal- 
dieus, Baldekinus, which itself was 
derived, says Du Cange, from Bal- 
daeco (Baldach), an oriental name for 
Babylon [Bagdad], being brought from 
thence. It was the richest kind of 
stufi^ the web being gold, and the 
woof silk, with embroidery. "Pan- 
nus omnium ditissimos, cujus otpote 
stamen ex filo auri, subtemen ex 
serico texitur, plumario opere inter- 
textus.*' Du Cange. Spelman simi- 
larly defines it. See his Glossary. 
Minshew ridiculously derives it from 
bawd; because, he says, it was in- 
vented by such persons as an attrac- 
tive ornament. For the examples, 
see Bodkin, cloth of. Baldaquin in 
French, and Baldachino, Italian, are 
explained by Cotgrave and Florio. 
Bullokar has the word rightly, baud- 
kin; and defines it, " Stufie or clotli 
made partly of silk, and partly of 
gold and silver." He calls it also 
tinsell, which now has a dil^nt 
meaning. 

G. Gascoigne has the word in its 
original form : 

For cloth of KQld, or tinsel fifnuie. 

For 6a«MUii», broydrie, cutworka, or eooceita, 

He let the ^ppea of merchantmen on workr. 

Sta§U-4?Uu*e v 766 

BAUSIN. or BAWZON. A badger.' 

Hia mittona were of bawtom,*e akin. 

Drojft. Bel.^ iv, p. 140^ 

BAVIAN, the same as babian. A 
baboon, or monkey; an occasional, 
but not a regular character in the old 
Morris dance. From baviaan, Dutch : 
in German patnan, a great monkey. 
He appears in act iii, sc. 5, of the 
Two Noble Kinsmen, where his office 
is to bark, to tumble, to play antics, 
and exhibit a long tail, with what 
decency he could. So babouin in 
French, and our baboon. See Ba- 
bian. 
The account given of it by Messrs. 
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SteeYens and Toilet, in the disserta- 
tion subjoined to first part of Hen. IV, 
is very erroneous. They would make 
him a sort of fool, and. a regular 
appendage to the Morris, which if he 
had been, he would ha?e been more 
ftvquently mentioned. 

Wkere'ttiie*OTM»/ 
My friend, carnr your tail without offence 
Or Kuidal to the ladies, and be sure 
Yob tunble wifh andadtr and manhood: 
And when yon bark, do it with jodgment 

See Thunbei^*s Tra?., i, 226. 
BAYIN. Brush wood, or small fagots, 
made of such light and combustible 
matter, used for lighting fires. Still 
in use in some counties. 

Tke iUfiotng kiiif,be aaibled np and down 
With ihaUofw jestera and rash batim wiu 
8ooa Uadtod and soon burnt. 1 Hfn. IV, Hi, 8. 

Bmmm will hare tibeir flashes, and youth their fancia, 
the one as soon oncndied as the other is bomt 

Mothtr BomHe, 1S04. 
The Umn, thoof^ it bome bnght, is bat a blase. 

Bupkuet, 0. 9, b. 
WHh eodt and witti Icviju, and a mod warm chair. 

OU&mg. 

Bmmtu are still advertised for, under 
thai name, by some of our public 
oiuceSa 
BAWCOCK. A burlesque word of en- 
dearment, supposed to be derived from 
beau eoq : but rather perhaps from 
boy and cock. 

Why that's my htMCodt. What has smutched thy 
noaef fT.TaU.iJ. 

Good hmmcoek, bat* thy rage I use lenity, sweet chock ? 

Sen. r, iii i. 

See also Twelfth N., iii, 4. — In both 
the latter passages it is immediatelv 
joined with chuck or chick, which 
seems to prove that it meant boy cock 
or young cock. 
BAWSON. A large unwieldy person. 
Poasibly from batmn^ a badger, that 
being a clumsy beast. 

Pcaee, yon flit A«p«om» peace. Lmgnm, 0. PL, ▼, 8SS. 

Coles has " a great bavoHn^ ventrosus." 
Chatterton has thrice used bawsyn^ 
which seems to be the same word, in 
the sense of large : this was probably 
on the authority of Skinner, who ex- 
plains it, " MagnuMf grandit /" also, 
*' Yentriosus, quia scilicet sesquipe- 
dalis abdominis sardnam magna cum 
difficultate trahit et circumfert." 
Conjecturing it to be from bauch, a 
Munch, and ^cAtfii, to drag. Etym, 
roc, omn. Jntiq. Chatterton proba- 
bly had it from Skinner. See Battle 



of Hast., 2d, 690; Englysh Met., 
131 ; ^lla, 57. 
BAY. A principal division in a build- 
ing ; probably, as Dr. Johnson con- 
jectured, a great square in the frame- 
work of the roof, whence bam of three 
bay 9 is a bam twice crossed by beams. 
In large buildings, having the Glothic 
framework to support the roof, like 
Westminster Hall, the bay9 are the 
spaces between the supporters. 
Houses were estimated by the number 
of bays: 

ir this law hold in Vienna ten years. 111 rent the 
fairest house in it, after three-pence a ftoy. 

MeaM.fbrM^xL,\. 
or one hayi^» breadth, God wot, a silly ooate 
Whose thatched span are ftur'd with sluttish soote. 

UaU, Sat. T, 1. 

As a term among builders, it also sig- 
nified every space left in the wall, 
whether for door, window, or chimney. 
See Chambers's Diet, and Kersey. 
Coles, in his Latin Dictionary, makes 
a bay a space of a definite size, " a 
bay of building, mensura viginti- 
quatuor pedum," t. e., the measure of 
twenty-four feet, 
f BAY. A dam or wear in a river. 

Agger, Virg. x^^>;(ovt,irp69x*'f^ ^HTCstainalium 
tma adveraus fluminis impetum. Lev6e ou chauu^e 
d*une riviere. A dam, toy, banlce, or hill of earth 
heaped up on hie to keepe the water out or in. 

NowtencULtor. 

To BAY. To bathe. 

He feedes upon the cooling shade, and haye$ 
His sweatie forehead in the breathing wina. 

Spetu. F. Q., I, Til, S. 

BAY WINDOW. Made from Bay, 
supra; not, according to Minshew, 
from its resemblance to a bay on a 
coast, or round, for it was usually 
square. Bow window has now efiec- 
tually supplanted it, in practice, and 
implies a semicircular sweep, like a 
bow. 

In which time, ntiring myself into a ba^-window. 

B. JoH. Cjfnthta.** Rev., \r, S. 
Why it hath tey-wtniow* as transparent as barrica- 
does, and the clear stones towards the south are as 
lustrous as ebony. Twtlflk iV., iv, 2. 

Mr. Tyrrwhitt, in his Glossary to 
Chaucer, thus explains it : "A large 
window, probably so called because 
it occupied a whole bay, i.e., the 
space between two cross beams." 
We have the authority of an old dic- 
tionary for asserting, that a bay -win' 
dow meant also a balcony. In the 
English part of Coles* Dictionary we 
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find **9Lbay'mndow, Menianum ;" and 
in the Latin, Menianum it translated 
a balcony, or gallery. Meniana were 
called from Meniua a Roman, who 
invented them. See Festus, and 
Vossius Etym. Ling. Lat. Minsbew 
confirms the interpretation of Coles, 
translating it L. Menianum, I. Bal- 
coney G. Une saillie, ou prqfet de 
maison, T. Bin arkel, ob formam; 
which comes very near to oar present 
expression of 5oia-window. So again, 
Baleone, ^i baUa fuora. See him 
both in bay and window. Thus the 
word served at times in both senses. 
Cotgrave adheres to the more common 
signification, translating bay-window, 
''Grande fenestre de bois, de char- 
penterie." 
BAYARD. Properly a bay horse ; also 
a horse in general. Rinaldo*s horse 
in Ariosto is called Baiardo, " As 
bold as blind bayard** is a very ancient 
proverb, being found in Chancer, 
Troil., i, 218. See also Ray, p. 80. 
It is alluded to in the following pas- 
sage : " Do you hear, sir Bartholomew 
Bayard, that leap before you look ?*' 
Match at Midnight, 0. PL, vii, 435. 
Perhaps the whole proverb might be 
'* as bold as blind bayard that leaps 
before he looks," in allusion to ano- 
ther proverb, " Look before yoa leap." 
I find the expression in a sermon of 
Edward the Sixth's time : 

I marvel not wa mneb at Wini ktt^itrdi, which nervr 
take God'a book in hand. 

Btmmri Oilpin*s Serm^ rranbL 17SS, 
and iomoined to hia life. 
Who ia more bold than ia the Ittvmrd blind? 

CMA i» Mirr.fir Mmir, 

A modem editor fancies that bold 
Bayard BHuden to the famous chevalier 
sans peur, but he is totally mistaken. 
Induction to Marston's What you will, 

L202. See Bayus in Du Cange. 
also Junius in Bayard. 

f Bat the hoUUti hitjfmrd of all waa Wentworth, who 



eaid that the Jnat reward of the Spaniard'a impodtkm 
waathetoaeof theLowCountM: LitUr irnUdlW^ 

BAYNARD*S CASTLE. The residence 
of Richard III at the time of his 
usurpation. It was originally a forti- 
fied castle o^gr^t strength, built in 
the time of William I by a Norman 
of that name. After several changes, 



which are aU detailed by Stowe fLon- 
don, 1599, p. 47)f it was rebuilt by 
Humphrey duke of Gloucester, and 
occupied by Richard as his represen- 
tative. It still gives the name to a 
ward of the city, called Castle Bay- 
nard Ward; and extends, by the 
Thames, from Paul's Wharf to Black 
Friars. Richard says. 

Bid them both 
Meet me within thia honr at AnrMriTf CatOt. 

Sick, rn, mi, S. 

BEAD-ROLL, or rather BEDE-ROLL. 
A catalogue of prayers; and thence 
any inventory ; or perhaps, originally, 
a list of those to be prayed for in 
church. Kersey. 

We in the htad-roU hereof our rdisiaaf bring 

Wiae Ethelwald. Lra^U fofy^ p. 86i. 

Bede, in Saxon, means a prayer ; and 
beads may be found used for prayers, 
thus. 

Bring the holy water hither. 

Let na waih and prav tofether : 

When our heads are thoa united. 

Then the foe will fly afiifhted. Etrriek,'p,9K. 

BEAD-ROLL. A list of names ; origi- 
nally of persons to be prayed for; 
afterwards, any list. 

Or tediona bmtd-roUes of deaeended blood, 
From father Japhet aince Denealion'a flood. 

iralI,8at.IY,iii,S. 
f Tie a dead world, no atirrinc, he hath 
SdiearBeth up a imi-rowU oi hia 

RowlmmJSf JTi 



€f Hmrtt, leiS. 
f Elae let my name be from thy hed-roU rac'at. 
And be no mora a goddeeae, if I loae her. 

Htjfwood, 2VvM BriUmiem, 1S09. 

See Todd. 
BEADSMAN. From bede, a prayer, 
and from counting the beads, tne way 
nsed by the Romish church in num- 
bering their prayers; a prayerman. 
Commonly one who prays for an- 
other. 

For I will be thy h&adiwunt, Talentine. 

FaL And on a lore-book pray for my aneoeaa. 

Am Omi., i, 1. 

The office of a beadsman is thus ex- 
pressed by Herrick : 

Tet in my depth of giief I'de be 

Wltrh 881. 

From this use, beads obtained their 
name. 
fTo BRAKE one's self, '^o bask ; to 
enjoy one's self. 

At home we take oar eaM^ 

And k9mk0 onraehrea in rei^ 

KeiUUJr$ FUmen of Bfigrtmmn, 1 S77. 
Tea (poor creatorea) tbey hare been oonatrained to nt 
warm, and to lie aoft to be acrved in atate, to driak 
wine in bowlea, to be honoured, be worahipped, to be 
croorhed and kneeled unto^ and ao forth { w hci a iin 
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if that pope of Rome, when he Uy bHUHug liimteif in 
the midat of hia luxurirs, had cauae to cry oat Heu 
§mmtmm ptUimur pro Ckrutol 

SgmmoHS, FUtdieatioH of CUrtes 1, 1648. 

fBBAKBB. A large drinkiDg-glaBs, or 
▼euel. The German beeher, 

¥01 me a Uakor^ looke it be good beere. 

BowlMmds't KiuiH of Harts. 
In othera wb<de wooda of cypma. Fam'athorn, daffa- 
dilttea. aad juniper Cor aalleta What they wanted in 
wine they made up in brandy and coffee, of which 
the enperor of Gehenna wonld make nothong to drink 
off at a draogfat a gold taaidrr aa big aa the tan of 
Heidelbergh. Tke Ptgan Frmee, 1600. 

Were aoon prevai]'d on to reaigu 
Tlieir aiWer ifken^ and their coin ; 
That aoch a jnat and holy itrife 
Mi|^t want no wealth to gire it lift. 

HiuMru Rsdmwt, Yl(fl. 

BEAM* or BEME. Bohemia. Bemer- 
landty Colei Lat, Diet. Cooper also 
hasy "Boemia. A realme called 
Bemet inclosed within the boandes of 
Grermanie." 

And talk wfaat'i dcme in Aoitria, and in Beam. 

Dnwt. Ep. to Smtdyt, p. 1386. 
tThinking by lingring oat the warrea in length. 
To weaken uid decay the Btamitk itrength. 

Taylof'tWorksi, 1680. 

f BEAMY, adj» In form of beams, or 
rays. 

And eatven firant eontfaet, like to a alow 
And qniet etream his obaeor'd thoofffata did flow. 
With gmter deptha then ooald be fathom'd by 
The iiawjr linea of a iadicioui eye. 

CLmtierlapit't Pharomnda, 1669. 

BEAN. The old method of choosing 
king and queen on Twelfth day, was 
by haying a bean and a pea mixed up 
in the composition of the cake. They 
who found these in their portion of 
cake, were constituted king and queen 
for the evening. 

VvWt now the mirth cornea. 
With the cake faU of plnma, 
Where ioim^t the king of the iport here; 
B«ridea we moat know, 
Thepesalao 
Moat rerell aa qaeene in the court here. 

Herriel^* Huper., p. 876. 
Cat the cake: who hath the beane ihall be 
Kinge ; and where Uie jmmm is she ahall be qaeene. 

NUloU^t Fro§rm$e*, rol. ii. 
Xaa nuy imagine it to be twelfth-day at nisht, and 
the kura foand in the comer ofyoar cake ; Bat itia 
■ot worth aretch, im aaaore yoo. 

Midi. New Womd., Aw. Dr., t, 873. 
fWhen the king of Spain told Obrarea of it flrat, he 
alighted it, saymg. That oe waa bat rey de haras, a 
fa— emU king. HoweWt Hmiliar letlere, 1660. 

See also Brand's Pop. Antiq., 4to ed., 
vol. i, 20, &c. 

This was borrowed from- the French, 
who had their rot de la J^oe, on the 
same occasion. 
BEANS. ''Three blue beans in a 
blue bladder." 

What is the orig^ of this whimsical 
oombinatioii of words, it may not now 



be easy to discover ; but, at least, it 
is of long standing. 

F. Hark, does't rattler 
S. Yes, like three blue beam in a hlme bladder, rattle, 
bladder, rattle. Old Fortuiiattu, Ane, Dr., iii, p. 128. 

Prior has it in his Alma : 

They say- 
That patting all his words together, 
TiB three blue beam in otu blue bladder. Cant. 1. t. 36. 

[Not to care a bean for anybody, to 
hold at little account.] 
[To sow beans in the wind, t. e., to 
labour in vain.^ 

tit is not for idlems that men §owe betmes in the 
wind. The Mariage qf Witt and Wiidom, p. 46. 

Mo. I do not reche 
One bean for all. This boss is a blire gnerdon. 
Hence carlishnesseyfenre. CartwrighteOrdinarjf, 1651. 

tBEAN-SHATTER. A scarecrow T 

To fright away crows, and keep the com, bean-ehatter. 

Shirley's BaU, iv, 1. 

To BEAR A BRAIN. To exert atten- 
tion, ingenuity, or memory. 

My lord and yon were then at Mantaa : — 
Nay, I do bear a brain. Bam., i, 8. 

Bat still take yoa heed, hare a vigilant eye^ 
WeQ, sir, let me alone, I'll bear a brain. 

All FboU, O. PL, if J 177. 
My silW hasband, alas ! knows nothing of it, 'tia I that 
beaie, 'tis I that maat bears a braine for all. 

Marston's Dutch Courtsa 
So beare a braine to dadi deodt. 
And worke with reaaoa and rvmone. 

Breton's Verses on Chrsse. Earle, p. 379. 
The rich man drinkea moderately, becauae he most 
beare a braine to look to what he hath. 

Taylor W. Poet, Disc, to SaUsb., p. S8. b. 
^Clown. I hare my memoranduma aboat me. As I 
can bear a pack, so I can bear a brain. 

Heywood^s Golden Age, 1611 

To BEAR COALS. See Coals. 

To BEAR IN HAND. To keep in ex- 
pectation ; to amuse with false pre- 
tences. 

Bore many gentlemen, myself being on^ 

In hand, witn hope of action. Meas./or M., i, S. 
Whereat grieved. 

That ao his sickness, age, and impotence. 

Was falsely boms in hand, Omn. ii 8 

All which I suffer playins with their hopea, 
And am content to coin them into profit, 
And look npon their kindness, and take more, 
And look on that; still bearing them in hand. 

B. Jon. Fbt, i. 

The expression is very common in 
Shakespeare; and indeed in all the 
writings of the time. See Ram Alley, 
0. PL, V, 441. 
To BEAR SIX AND SIX. An obscure 
phrase, occurring in the Spanish 
Curate of Beaumont and Fletcher. 

He's the moat arrant beast — 
Mill. He may be more beast. 
Jam. Let him bear six and six that all may blaze him. 

Span. Cur., ii, S. 

That the object is to make him a 
horned beast is plain from the context, 
but by what allusion, is not so clear. 
He is to bear six and six, as his arms. 

5 
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After one or two unsatiftfactory con- 
jectures, it was suggested to me that 
the expression most probably alluded 
to the horns of a ram, which, by the 
aid of a little fancy, may be considered 
as two figures of six, placed back to 
back. ^ That this is the true in- 
terpretation, there seems no reason to 
doubt. Theological allusions being 
then common, I had fancied there 
might be some reference to sixes, as 
the mark of the beast in the Apo- 
calypse. But the new interpretation 
is much preferable, 
t^o BEAR A MIND. To intend, or 
be inclined. 

Tliese are right gentlemen, who bean a minde 
To spend, and be as libenill as the wiiide. 

Tayhr"* Worket, 1630. 

fTo BEAR WITH. To support. 

This yex'd Jack Homer to the heart : 
He could not bear with her. 

FUasant History of Jack Horner.^ n. d. 

BEARS COLLEGE. A jocular expres- 
sion for the bear-garden, commonly 
called Paris earden : 

Ynm the diet and the knowledge 
Of the students in bears-coIle^e. 

B. Jon. Masque of Otps., rol. Ti, p. 118. 
The meat-boat of bear^s-coUege^ Paris-garden, 
Stunk not so ill. 

Ibid^t On thefamoM* Voyage^ vol. Ti, p. 287. 

BEAR- WARD. The keeper of a bear. 
A term in common use while bear- 
baiting was practised, yet overlooked 
by Johnson. It occurs ^ twice in one 
scene of Hen. YI, but not elsewhere 
in Shakespeare. He uses the synony- 
mous term, bear-herd, three times. 

Are these thy bears? we'll bait thy bears to death. 
And manacle the 6rar-ipari in their chains. 

Again, 

And from the burgonet 1*11 rend thy bear, 
And tread it under foot, with all contempt, 
Despight the bear-ward that protects the bear. 

2 Hen. F7, y, 1. 
For that, sir, the bear-mird hath put in security. 

B. Jon. Masq. of Aitgurs. 

BEARD, V. To oppose face to face, in 
a daring and hostile manner; to 
threaten even to his beard. 

No man so potent breathes upon the ground 
But I wiU beard him. 1 Hen. IT, It, 1. 

Would I bear 
These brares, this rage, and suffer uncontrol'd 
These barons thus to beard me in my land. 
In mine own realm ? Marlow*s Bd. i7, 0. PL, ti, 865. 
The meanest weed the soil there bare 

Her breath did so refine. 
That it with woodbine durst compare. 
And beard the eglantine. 

I^t. QHSst. qfCyntkia, p. 824. 

BEARDS. The growth of beards was 
regulated by statute at Lincoln's Ino» 



in the time of Elizabeth. Primo Elix. 
'*It was ordered, that no fellow of 
that house should wear a beard above 
a fortnight's growth." Beffiat, Hotp. 
Line, iv, f. 345. Transgression was 
punished with fine, loss of commons, 
and finally expulsion. But fashion 
prevailed ; and in November the fol- 
lowing year all previous orders touch- 
ing beards were repealed. See Nichols's 
Prog, of Eliz.,an. 1562, p. 26. When 
beards were worn, to cut one off was 
deemed an irreparable outrage. In 
one of the old plays, where the object 
is to overcome the patience of a man, 
when it has been said that cuckolding 
him will not do it, the next proposal, 
as still more provoking, is, " to make 
him drunk, and cut q/Fhis beard, *^ 
Honest Whore, 0. PL, iii, 259. Dye- 
ing beards was a practice once preva- 
lent: 

Now for a wager. 
What eeiUmt'd beard comes next by the window F 
Jdr. A bhick man's I think. Taff. I think not ao^ 
I think a red, for tkai is most itifashion. 

Ram AUey, O. Pl^ t, 41S. 

Bottom, the weaver, offers to play 
Pyramus in beards of such colours as 
nature never produced. 

I will discharge it either in your straw-coloor'd heard, 
your orangc-tawny beards your purple-in-grain beard, 
8cc. Jfub^ i, 3. 

The beard was often dyed by way 
ofdisffuise; thus. 

And dyes his beard that did his age bewray. 

2i^.ir«ll,SatiT,4. 

Hence it has been proposed to read 
" die the beard," instead of " tie the 
beard," in Meas. for M., iv, 2, but 
the alteration seems not necessary. 
We have a horse's mane and tail dyed 
in Pembr. Arcadia, b. iii, p. 268. 
fBEARD-BRUSH. When the fashion 
of beards prevailed generally, it ap- 
pears to have been customary to carry 
a brush, to arrange them when acci- 
dentally disordered. 

His beara-brush erer in his hand, for if lie Toucbesafe 
▼ou a word in complement, he stnight doth tome 
nis head, and under colour of spitting, bmshea bis 
beard into order again. The Wisard, a Flaw, 1840. 

fBEARING-ARROW. An arrow made 
to carry especially straight. 

Then Bobin Hood did leap about. 

He shot it under hand ; 
And Clifton with a bearing arrow 

He dove the willow wand. 
IMnn Hood's ExpUnU before Queen Catharine. 

BEARINGCLOTH. The mantle or 
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doth with which a child is usually 
ooTered when carried to the church 
to be baptized, or produced amoug 
the gossips by the nurse. 

Herrs a u^t for thee; look thee, a ieanrng dcik for 
aiqair«*B child! look thee here, take up, take up, 
boy ; opent Wmt. TaU, iii, 8. 

fBEARING-WIND. A favorable wind. 

Tent inroapere, vent en poupe, qn6 k puppi leqnatar. 
A km iimg wind : a proeperoos or fonrara wind. 

Nomenelator, 1686. 

BEARN8. Children. (Provincial.) The 
same as homes. See Barn£. 

I think I ihall nerer hare the blening of God, *till I 
bare tMoe of my body, for they lay bmnu are blees- 
inga. AlFt W., i, 8. 

fBEASnSH. Beastly. 

What didflt thou not bloih to bring before my faee by 
decdtiUl meanes? I am ashamed to once name thu 
i ^itis k word wfailtt thy mother heere ispresent. 

Tcmtet m JSngiish, 1614. 

fBEATE. The meaning uncertain. 

Soehe pleaiannt baitea who can refraine ? 
&uha beats will rare brede the preate jpaine. 

Piutuljfte ofjMjfnty Dentn, 1570. 



To BEAT CHALK. One of the employ- 
ments assiened to vagrants committed 
to BrideweU. 

She'll chalk out your way to you now; ahe heaU chaUc. 
Honest mare, S part. O. PI., iii, 484. 
Or cart it to the place of youth's correction. 
Where ckcpfing cka'te, would quite spoile my complexion. 
An old Poem, entitled, / would and toomld not. 

BEAT ON, V. To keep the thoughte 
busied, or as we say, hammering, 
upon any particular subject. 

Bo not infest your mind with heating on 

The sirangenesa of this business. Temf., r. 

BEAUCHAMP. See Bold Beauchahp. 

BEAUPERES. Equals; fair com- 
panions ; not from beauphe, Fr., but 
from beau and peer, or pkeere, equal 
or companion. 

BEAUTIFIED. Used for beautiful. 

16 the eelestial, and my soul's idol, the most beautified 
Ophelia. Ham.,n,2. 

Polonius calls it a vile phrase, and so 
it is, but it was at least a common one 
in those times, particularly in the 
addresses of letters. "To the most 
beautified lady, the lady Elizabeth 
Carey," is the address of a dedication 
by Nash. "To the most beautified 
lady, the lady Anne Glemham," R. L. 
inscribes his "Diella," consisting of 
poems and sonnets, 1596. The ex- 
amples wherein a person is said to be 
beautified with particular endowments 
seem hardly apposite. See O. P)., vi, 
392. 
tBEBEIOHT, in the following example, 



is perhaps an error for behight, or 
bediffht. 

Gousideracions herin are so sreat 
And so juauie, and most of such weight, 

That they are in counsel! more meete to treate. 
Then to make an ale-bench tallce of, to beheipkt. 

Ue^ood's Spider and Fhe, 1566. 

t7V> BEBLIND. To make blind. 

Terence was wise which taught by Parophilus, 
How courage quailes where love behlinds the sense. 
Though proofe oft times makes lovers qnarellous. 

Gaseoigne's Works, 1687. 

fTo BEBLOT. To sUin. 

No might could move my mind to any wrong. 
Which might bebht the glory of my name. 

5ir T. North's Plutarch, p. 73. 

BECCO. A cuckold. An Italian word 
adopted ; originally a goat. 

Buke, thou art a beeeo, a cornnto. 
P. How? M. Thou art a cuckold. 

Malcontent, O. PI., iv, 20. Also, p. 83. 
The>11 all make 
Sufficient beeeos, and with their brow-antlers 
Bear up the cap of mainteuance. 

Massing. Bondman, U, 8. 

Drayton makes becco the Italian for a 
cuckow, and, curiously enough, de- 
rives it from the English word a beck 
or nod : 

Th' Italians call him beeco (of a nod) 
With all the reverence that belongs a god. 

Works, 8vo, p. 1316. 

[The following epigram on this word 
is explained by the notes accompany* 
ing it.] 

\0f Jealousie. English-French-Italian. 
Why do th* Italians, in more grievous sort 
Than French or Enelish, take their wives stoln sport? 
Beast's worse than bird ; the Italians wife's loose smile 
Him (a) bestiates: French-English (ft) birds the while. 
English and French are birds ; th' Italian 
Sole hom'd beaat, of these three must lead the van. 
(a) Becco comuto, an he goat : (6) Un cocu in 
French, in English a cuckold ; Cuculus. 

Owen*s Epigrams, by Haneg. 

tBECHARM. To bewitch. 

Against both those publique ]>ersons there are two 
capitall and deadly opposites (if it were possible) to 
becharme their resolutions, ana blot out their name 
from the line of life. Ford^s Line ofUfe, 1630. 

BECK. A bow, or salutation. For 
other senses, see Todd. 

What a coil's here ! 
Serving of becks, and jutting out of bams. Tm., i, 8. 

So it is in the folios ; but Warburton, 
supposing beck to be put for beak, 
would have altered the reading to 
"serring of becks,* introducing one 
new word, for the sake of fixing an 
unusual sense to another. Capel 
adopts his mistake in his Glossary. 
Beakf with the sound of beck, may, 
however, be found : 

Such servitor also deserveth a check. 

That runneth a figging with meat in his beck. 

THSser'4 Hush., p. 129. 
f Neither was shr unknowrng, that nothing there was 
of snche high difficulte to bee dooen, whiche God was 
not hable with a mere becke to bryng to passe. All 
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kir care and thoiwht was onely for the jewel of her 
virginitee on whicne she had so mnche sette hir love. 

ParaphroM of ErummMt 1S48. 

Beck also meant a small stream, 
whence the names WeUbeek, Sand- 
beck, &c. This sense, though in 
Drayton, is not noticed hy Johnson. 
It is also in Junius and Skinner. Still 
in use in the northern counties. 

Ify Brent, a pretty heek, attending Mena's month, 
With those, her lister rills, that b^u* upon the south. 

Polyolb,, song 9, p. 838. 
The bourne, the brooks, the hecks, the rills, the rivulets. 

Ibid.t song 1. 

See Steeyens on Lear, act iii, sc. 6. 
This is the source of an excellent and 
undoubted emendation in Beaumont 
and Fletcher : 

He has mistook the heek I meant: is gone 

After his fancy. Two Noble Z., iii, 3. 

The tailor's daughter, who is the 
speaker, had appointed Palamon to 
wait for her at a cedar ''fast by a 
brook." Seward, — ^The older copies 
had printed it beak, which was not 
intelligible, but this emendation makes 
it perfect, 
f BECLOUD. To cover or obscure with 
clouds. 

If thou heeloud the sun-shine of tiiine eye, 
I freeze to death ; and if it shine, I firr. 

Queie^4$'s SuMtme. 

BEDAFF, V. To make a fool of, from 
daffe, a fool. Sax. 

Then are you blind, dnil-witted, and hedi^. 

Nortk*sPlmt., ^.106, ttH 
But Baitiiolomew his wits had so hedaft. 

Chucoignt^M Worke, 4to, bL I 

BEDFELLOW. The simplicity of an- 
cient manners made it common for 
men, even of the highest rank, to 
sleep together; and the term bed- 
fellow implied great intimacy. Lord 
Scroop is said to have been bedfellow 
to Henry V. 

Nay, but the man that was his he^feUow. 
Whom he hath clqy'd and grac'd witii kmgly fevonrs. 

Ben. ^,ii,S. 

See also Sir John Oldc. Malone's 
Snpp., ii, p. 309. 

Holiushed mentions the same token 
of favour shown towards him. 

He's of a noble strain, my kinsman, lady, 
Om bed eoutMHS ne ever^ one purse feeds ns. 

B. ^ m. ChoHces, ii, 3. 
Must we that have so long time been as one, 
Seen cities, countries, kingdoms, and their wonders, 
Been bedfeliowt, and in our various journey 
Mixt all our observations, part, he. 

B. emd 1%. Coxcomb, i, 1. 

After the battle of Dreuz, in 1562, 
the prince of Conde slept in the same 
bed with the dake of Guise; an 



anecdote frequently cited to show the 
magnanimity of the latter, who alept 
soundly, though so near his greatest 
enemy, then his prisoner. Letters 
from noblemen to each other often 
began with the appellation bed/ellaw. 
See also B. Jon. Dev. an Aaa, ii, 8, 
and B. and Fl. Lovers' Progr., ii, 1. 
BED'S FEET. Here, probably in a 
small bed placed across, was the 
official station of a lady's maid, or 
chambermaid, as she was called in 
unrefined times. 

If she keepe a chambermaide, she lyea at her beid^t 
feeUf and tneis two say no Paternosters. 

SttUonstall. Ckarmeter 19, « Mnde. 

BEDLAM. Contracted and cormpted 
from Bethlehem. The priory of 
Bethlehem, or rather, ;S^/. Mary of 
Bethlehem, was not converted into an 
hospital for lunatics till 1546; con- 
sequently the word Bedlam could not 
till then have been used with any 
reference to madness; yet it was 
already so established in the time of 
Shakespeare, that he and others have 
inadvertently put it into the mouths 
of persons who lived long before its 
origin. 

To Bedlam, with him 1 Is the man grown madf 
- A' H. ky, Clifford ; a bedlam and ambitkms hnaioar 
Makes mm oppose himself against his king. 

3 Jim. F7, V, 1. 
tBut his wife (as he hsd attired her) seemed indeede 
not to be well in her wittes, but, seeyng her boos* 
bandes maners, shewed herself in hot conditinmi to 
bee a right hedlem. 

Biehe, Fiirevelt to MiUUris Pr^,, IKl. 
tThus like a hedUm to and fro 
She frisk'd, and egg'd 'em on to 
I'd 'em in that 




And at last witch ' 

That they were allmost mad to ficKt 

Homer a U Mode, IWb. 

fBEDLAM MADNESS. Raging mad- 
ness. 

Furor, Cic mania, Anrelian. rabies, Horat. Pknt 
Bage,fureur. OutngBifuxiOibedlemuuidtteeee. 

NomemOmtor, 1586. 

f BED-PAN. A warming pan. 

BatilluB cubicularius, i^tabuhun, Instmmentum 
sneum, in qiu)d coniectu prunis candentilras excale> 
finnt lecti. Un esuaniEoir de lit A Im< jnmi, or 
warming pan. Nomemdaior. 

BED-FHERE. Bedfellow. Compounded 
of bed. Kadi fere or phere. See Febi. 

And I must have mine ears banqu£tted with pleasant 
and witty conferences, prettr girls, scoffs, and dalli- 
ance, in ner that I mean to cnnse fbr mrbed-pkeere. 

B. Joitu. ^iceene^ ii, S. 

fBEDRIBBLE. To sprinkle with wetf 

A little urn will hold a great mans ashes ; and why 
should we bedribbW with our pens the dust that rests 
there P there is now no fear that it will rise, and flv 
upon our fures. inieon*s Jamu 1, 16w. 
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Tnpted from bead-roll. 
See Bead-roll. 



BBD-ROLL, c 

Adtilaguc. 

A ffitnll of oatnSou UMfodin. 

^«C b fli«.aFL, U, Ul. 
If lUi wvc Bid. guc WBM iluBld Umq to qoUa 
BH^Bm Oic te^-n-t ariataitT, 

JTMwiiJftf oOi tM^HW, O. Ft, tU, 38B. 

Dnyton bu written it btdrotU : 

Ttai WOzlleU bUtlA nut we in OUT tcJmi; Ijiiu. 

PtJyoM. M.p.wn. 

fBED-HOPE. The rope ander a bed. 

Itao, rmiaileni cmunBi. ^ tan, id cBlacb), 
■■bcadcbatuT. A Mrapt, or aod. JfoiwlMjor- 

tBBD-STAFF. A wooden pin in the 
ude of the bedstead for nolding in 
the bed-clotbes. 

All the fainitiiR in iliiitKfelfgin(rtcbollineliunbci, 
ttet ii to HT, Bi bed-daidi, ni ButU, riu mU- 

. i- «-.!._ i-j. ^- ,-,,.— i-otatin. twelve 

re m^ ihrH 

fBEDSTEDLE. The old form of the 
word bedatead. 

Id Ok fortho c^imba, one ^li-ttadU, villi blew 

' ~' If bwlcliiUh, ODe ^mns bcdd, 

_ Ty<^VJtliCnU. 

BBD8WERTER. One who awervee 
from the fidehty of the manuge bed : 
inadBltereM. 



nMnteiniifaMd'MuUn. w.Ul4,&,\. 

BSDWABD. Toward* bed or teat, or 
the tiine of reating. 

Wbkls ytms vaa larA ud clown, fts ftu of poiil, 
Swoli 'baoAj lor > dn bnwD onat ta t rf w en J. 

JOnmtMm, a FL Tii, MO. 

It ia uaed in Coriolanus ; and Hilton 
■laohai it, 

CgoA'i, oA M« tH'i wia uMon niiu ul. 

Or M4W nmiintinc. faTZiiJr, UO. 

CompooDda were formerly made at 
plewnre, by aDbjoiniDg toard to the 
thing towaraa wbich the action tend- 
ed. Tbaa we hare in the translation 
of the New Testament, to ua-ward 
and U> Qcd-VMird, Ac. In Fair&x's 
Taiao ia to lone-ward, t, 65, to bis 
au^p-ward, xi, 46, to Qata-toard, 
viii. &I. In Harrington's Arioato we 
find to Parit-antrd, B. ii, st. 16 and 
23. Innnmerable inatances of this 
naare might be collected from the 
writuigs ^ those times. 
fBEDWABF. TomakelitUe. 



BBELD. Shelter. 



BEE 

Thia bnut, lU« boMo Hft ihiU be th; loU 
"Chiintt ttonu of uton, darti. uid uttioaoM thioviL 
IW,iTi,«. 

The word in itill used in Scotland. 
Thus Robert Bums, 

But thoa bcbealli tlie nndom kMd 
O' clod « ituM. 

Ray has it among his north country 
words : also Kelly, Scottish Froverba, 
p. 19. 
BEEN was often used for have been. 



Also for were : 

nty ehoflc tmo captain by Iheir 
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Kiirf. IbM., i, U. 

See also It, 4. See Bin. 
BEES. To Aaee beet in the Mead. A 

tihrase meaning, I fancy, to be cho- 
eric ; to hsTe that ia the head which 
is easily provoked, and gives pain 
when it is. 

Bat, WjU, aj mtiiUi Aali im i> tu )i^ 
If lie ISnd Dec lioin pntjnie, I un but dnde, 

J)mmm tad PiU., 0. Fl, i. IBO 

Also to be reatlei* : 

irhsm«tlintacDBuiiiDtliEi1mt,udIltBd kn 
not taU lo keep him oS oo bim, he will wbiiUe biis 

iadJiiU i^Ua. B Jm. £u^. Air, 1, «. 

To have a bee in the bonnet is a 
phrase of similar import, or some- 
times meant to be a little crasy. The 
phrase is clearly alluded to in the 
foUowittg paiHBge : 

Yai pitf, lir, end oot Ibit to 



BEESTNING, or BEESTING. The 
first milk given by a cow or 
other milch beast. A rustic word, 
sometimes made into bieetinff, and 
even breeting. See Kersey and Todd 
in JBietting. Supposed from a Saxon 
word, bytting: but as that meant 
leaven, the derivation ia not very 
certain. See Cotgrave in Caloilre. 

So m^ tbe liK of all ooi Mta be Ifaiae, 
And boUi the iaeifiuiH of obi ntta and kind, 

tBEETLE-BLIND. As blind aa a 
beetle. 

in tkAB, nor » lie, ia io iHtU-Wiiii, 
Bnt tbou and Uur naiaoth nar aaa. 

fifjmof 1 ii^Ufr aiii nt. liU. 

tBBETLE. As quick as a beetle, t. e., 
very alow. 

CrLfliua elephanti paiiiint : ii quicka aa a httlU- 

H'llUlfDiaumtrii, cd. 1«U, f (M. 

BEETLE. A heavy mallet. A tkree- 
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man beetle was one so heavy that it 
required three men to manage it, two 
at the long handles and one at the 
head. The exact figure of it is de- 
lineated in the Supplement to Shake- 
speare, Yol.i, p. 190. 

If I do, fillip me with a three'tuau beetle. 

2 Hen. IT, i, 8- 

For washing 'beetle i see Batlet. 
fBEFOG. To obscure. 

What a world of hel-worke, devil-worke, and elve- 
worke, had we waUdnK amonnt us heere in England, 
what time that popish mift uad befogged the eyes of 
our poore people. 

Declaration qfPopUk Impostures, 1603. 

fBEFORE. In the presence of; used in 
a form of oath. 

8tra. Sirrah, be drill, on else before Jove I'l poll off 
my wooden leg, and break your pate with it, though I 
die for it CartumghVe Somali SUue, 1661. 

BEFORN. Before. 

The time was once, and may again retom. 
For ought may happen that hath been befom. 

Spent. Shep. jr., May, lOS. 
Tliee, whom high birth makes eoual with Uie best 
Thine acts prerar both me and all befom. 

Faiff. Two, T. 10. 
The little redbreast to the prickled thome 
Retum'd, and sung there as he had befome. 

Browne's Brit. Past., ii, 8, p. 70. 

BEG, r. To beg a person for a fool, 
to apply to be his guardian. In the 
old common law was a writ de idiota 
inquirendoy under which, if a man 
was legally proved an idiot, the pro- 
fits of his lands and the custody of 
his person might be granted by the 
king to any subject. See Blackstone, 
B. i, ch. 8, § 18. Such a person, 
when this grant was asked, was said 
to be begged for a fool; which that 
learned judge regarded as being still a 
common expression. See his note, 
loc, cit. But I do not remember 
ever to have heard it used. 

If I fret not his guts, brg me for a fool. 

Honest Whore, 0. PI., iii, 261. 

It seems that this petition was regu- 
larly to be put up in the Court of 
Wards. 

Leave beggins, Lynns, for such poor rewards, 
Else some wifi beg thee, in tk$ court of wards. 

Hamng. Bpigr., i, 10. 

The guardianship of young heirs, 
whose estates were deemed to be held 
in eapite of the crown, might also be 
begged. See Lord Coke's Charge, 
reprinted 1813, p. 48. 
It is more obscurely alluded to here : 

I fear yon will 
Be begg'd at court, unless you come off Uius. 

The Wits, O. PI., viii, 509. 

It is played upon in this passage : 



And that a great man 
Did mean to beg you for — — his daughter. 

aty MaUki^O. PL, ix. Sli. 

He forms the phrase as if he was 
going to say " to beg you for afooly* 
and then suddenly turns it off by 
subjoining the other words. See abo 
Malcontent, 0. PL, It, 37. 
Nor was this the whole of the abuse ; 
these wardships were also sold, and 
the ward so bought coald not marry 
without the consent of this guardian. 
Grace Wellborn being asked how she 
came under the guardianship of Jus- 
tice Overdo, replies, 

Faith, through a common calamity, he bought me, nr ; 
and now he will marry me to his wife's brother, this 
wise gentleman, that you see : or else I must pay the 
value of my land. B. Jons. Bmrtk, Ikir, act iii 

See Wakd. 
fBEGGAR. To swear by no beggars ; 
t. e., to swear hard, or solemnly. 

This letter brought mistrcs Doritie into suche a fnrie, 
when she had perused it, that she sware hy no beggers 
she would be revenged upon the doctor. 

Riche his Fhrewetl to MiHtarie Pntf., ISSI. 
For even this Pamphilus, how often did he sware 
deepely by no beaqers imto Bacchis, even so, that any- 
bo(fy in the woria might have beleeved hiioa, that so 
lone as shee lived, he wotdd not take him a wi/e : but 
loe ne is married. Terence in BngUsk, 1614. 

BEGGARS BUSH, to go by. One of 
the numerous proverbial sayings 
which depended on a punning allusion 
to the name of a place. See Greene's 
Quip, Harl. Misc., v, 396. It means 
to go on the road to ruin. 

f He throws away bis wealth as heartily as young 
heirs, or old philosophers, and is so eager of a goal, or 
a mumper's wallet, that he will not wait fortune's 
leisure lo undo him, but rides post to beggar' s-kusk, 
and takes more pains to spend money than day- 
labourers to get it. Twelve Ingemous Characters, ICtoO. 

f BEGIN. Begin to him, t. e., pledge 
him first, to do him the first honour. 

Phil. Hie bravest sport is yet to come : the ransack 
C th' citty, that's the chiefest. You shall have 
This lord come profer yon his daughter, this 
Burgesse his wife, and that unskiUull vouth 
Pray you begin to him in 's trembling bride. 

CartwrighVs Siedge, 1651. 

BEGUILED. Covered with guile; 
having be prefixed in such a sense as 
it is in becalm, bedew, &c. 

So beauiVd 
With outward honesty, but yet defil'd 
With inward vice. Sh. Rape ofLucr., Supp., i, MO. 

fBEGULLED. Madeagullof; cheated. 

He hath not left a penny in my purse : 
Five shUlings, not a farthing more, I had. 
And thus be-guUf doth make me ahnoat mad. 

Rowlands, Knaee ofClubbs, 1611 

BEHAVE, V. a. Sometimes used for to 
manage or govern ; in point of be- 
haviour. 
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And with such wber aud wiuoted passion 
He did hekave his anger ere 'twas spent. 
As if he had bat prord an axgument. 

Tim. qf J.t iii, 6. 

The earlier critics, not understanding 
this, suspected the passage to be cor- 
rupt, and proposed alterations; but 
it is now fully proTed that this sense 
of the word was common. 

How well my lian hekate their infloence. 

Datenant^i Just Italian. 

Thus Spenser also. 

Bat who his limbs with laboait, and his mind 
Bfk4ne$ with caiea, cannot so easy mis. 

8p. F. q., n, iii, 40. 

It may not be amiss to add, that the 
atanza here referred to is remarkable 
for high polish and poetical beauty of 
expression. 
BEHAVIOUR. This word is used in a 
Tery peculiar sense by Shakespeare in 
the first scene of King John : 

Thas, after greeting, speaks the king of France, 

In mr behavumrt to the migesty. 

The Dorrow'd migesty of England here. John, i, 1. 

Dr. Johnson explains it thus : '* the 
king of France speaks in the character 
which I here assume." 

BEHEST. Command. A word still 
presenred in poetic uaage, and suffi- 
ciently exemplified by Dr. Johnson. 

BEHIOHT, V. To promise, call, be- 
apeak, reckon, &c. Saxon. 

Aod Cor his paines a whistle him hekigkt. 

Spent. F. Q., IV, xi, 6. 
Such as their kind hehigJUetk to as all. 

Fares and Porrex, O. PL, i, 116. 
tOood jodgement them bekight for princes bowres. 

Collier's AUe^ ^^fT*' 

Also to intrust or commit. See 
Johnson. 

See behote as the preterite of be- 
hight. fl^i. F. Q., IV, iv, 40, &c. 
See Todd. 
BEHITHER, adv. On this side. 

The Italian at this day by like arro^ee calleth the 
Freadunaa, ^MBiard, Datch, Bnglish, and all other 
breed bekUher their moontaines Apennines, Inr 
oMmtaiii, aa who shoold say barbarooa. 

Futtenk, Art qfBngt. Poesie, p. 310. 

Also for except. 

1 hare not any one thing, hekitker Tice, that hath 
oecasianed so madb contempt of the dcargie, m on- 
willingness to take or keep a poor liring. 

(Key's Pref. to Herhert, C. Parson, A. 11, b. 

Or it may mean, short of vice, or on 
this aide of it. 
BEHOLDINGNESS. Obligation; or 
the state of being beholden; formed 
according to the corrupt use of be- 
holding for beholden. Beholden ex- 
presaes the state of being holden or 
held in obligation to a person. 



Their presence still 
Upbraids our fortunes with beholdingness. 

Marston's Malcontent, O. R, iv, 79. 

tBEHORNE. To put horns on, to 
cuckold. 

Marcus Anrelins did faire Fnustine wed. 
And she with whoring did bekome his head. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fBEHOVEFUL. Desirable. 

It seemed to him very re<^uisite and hekoveful, as well 
for the augmentation of his honours, 8ur. 

Skelton's Don Quixote, 1613. 

BEING, adv. Since. It is, in fact, an 
abbreviated form, instead of "it being 
so," or "this being so," equivalent 
to since this is so. 

And being you hare 
DecUn'd his means, you have increas'd his malice. 

B. /■ Fl. Hon, M. Fort., act ii. 
\Being y* are confident of me, and I 
Presume your lips are sealed up to silence. 
Take that, whicn I did nocr yet discover. 

Cartwrigkt's Ordinary, 1651. 

fBELAID. Waylaid. 

He was, by certain Spaniards of the emperors old 
souldiors, who had knowledge of his comnung, helaid 
upon the river Padus as he was Roinjr doMm to Venice, 
and slaine. Knolies' Mist, of the Turks. 

BELAMOUR. A lover. Bel amour, Fr. 

Nor yet her belamour, the partner of his sheet 

*. ^. «.. m. X. 22. 

Also a flower : 

Her ruddy cheeks like unto roses red, 

Her snowy brows like budded belamoures. Spens. Sonn., 64. 

I have not discovered what flower is 
here meant. It seems to be applied 
to the lily or tmin F. Q., II, vi, 16. 
Yet the construction is too obscure to 
determine anything. 
BELDAME and BELSIRE. Grand- 
mother and grandfather. 

To show the beldawu daughters of her daughter. 

Sh. Aye <(f Luer., Sup., i, p. 680. 

So in 1 Hen. IV, iii, 1. "Beldame 
earth" and *'grandam earth" occur 
in the same passage, as synonymous. 
So belsire : 

As his great belsirs Brute from Albion's heirs it won. 

Polyolb., song 8. 

In Spenser, beldame has the original 
signification of belle dame, fair lady. 
In a translation of Erasmus's Morise 
Encomium, by Sir Thos. Chaloner, 
printed 1549, we find a word not un- 
useful, instead of the awkward phrase 
great great grandfather, namely, bel- 
grandfather; and great belgrand- 
father for the next remove. See 
Capers School of Shakespeare, p. 198. 
BELGARDS. Beautiful looks. Belle 
egard, Fr. 

upon her eyelids manv graces sate 
Under the shadow of her. even browes. 
Working belgards, and amorous retrate. 

8p. F.q., ii,m,n. 
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BELL, to bear the. To win the prize 
at a race, where a bell was the usual 
prize. 

Among the Romam it [a hone nee] was an Olympic 
exerdie, and the pxise was a garland, but now th^ 
ieare the bell away.^ SaUotuhaU, Char., 83. 

Hence this epitaph : 

Here Ivet the man wnose horse did gaine 
The Ml, in race on Salisbury plain. 

Camd. Bemaintt p. 848. 

We find also to lose the bell, for to be 
worsted, generally. 

But whan in single fight he lost ths heU. 

Faiff. Tauo, xvii, 69. 
tStaid drinking some wyne : soe to a summer gune : 
Sherburne's mare run, and lost the bell : made nierrie. 

Auheton Diary, 1817-18. 

BELL, BOOK, AND CANDLE. In the 

solemn form of excommunication used 
in the Romish Church, the bell was 
tolled, the book of offices for the pur- 
pose used, and three candles extin- 
guished, with certain ceremonies; 
hence this expression. 

Bell, book, and eeaUUt shall not drire mebad^ 
When gold and silver beeks me to come on. John, iH, I. 

Four times a year, the following curse 
was read in the church, in terroretn, 
against all who in any way defrauded 
the church of her dues. The prelate 
stood in the pulpit in his albe, the 
cross was lifted up, and the candles 
lighted ; when he proceeded thus : 

ThoTow authoritie of Lord God Almighty, and our 
lady St. Manr, and all the saints ef heaireD, of an^ls 
or archangels, patriarths and prophets, evangelists, 
apostles, martyrs, confessors, and vinins ; >1m>^ the 
power of all holy church, that our Lord Jesn (Mirist 
gave to S. Peter, we denounce all those accursed that 
we have thus reckned to you : and all thoae that main- 
taine hem in her sins, or given hem hereto either belpe 
or councell, so that they be departed fnmi God, and 
aU holy ohurdi, and that thsr nave noe pari of the 
pasiion of our Lord Jesu Chriit, ne of noe sacraments 
wat beoa in hdy efaurdi, Be not pact of the pmvers 
among christen folks, but that they be accursea of 
God and of holy church, from the sool of their foot 



unto the crown of their head, slening and wakfaig, 

"iM, in all her woros, 
workes, and but if^Cnnlesil they have graes of God 



iit^ig and standing, in all her woru, and in all her 



for to amend hem here in this life, for to dwell in ^e 
pain of hell, for ever witbouten end OUU,fia(). Doe 
to the book, quench the cojmU*, ring toe bell. Amen. 
Amen. 

This form was extracted from the 
Canterbury book, by sir Thomas 
Ridley, or his annotator, J. Gregory. 
See his view of the Civile and Eccle- 
siasticall Law, p. 249. The days of 
cursing were Advent Sunday, the first 
Sunday in Lent, the Sunday in the 
feast of Trinity, and the Sunday with- 
in the utas [or octave] of the Virgin 
Mary. The curse was very like that 
of Ernolphas. 



In the following passage the allusion 
is only jocular, applying the same 
form of words to a different purpose. 

I have a priest will mumble up a marriage. 

Without axnU, book, or eatUOe. Mam AOtflO. PL, r, 447. 

Where the candle seemi only to be 
added from the custom of joining the 
three together. 

The use of the bell was supposed to 
be to frij^ht away evil spirits. 

Bang the taiaU-hell to aSri^t 
Far from hence the evil spnta. 

•fferrUfs Wbrki, p. SQ3. 

BELLIBONE. BelU ei bonne, Fr., a 
fair maid. 

Fan may be proud that ever he begot 

Such a belliboM. Spen, Skep. Kak, Jfr^ 9L 

tBELLARMIN£. An earthen jug, orna- 
ment^ with the figure of a bearded 
face, which is said to have been de- 
signed as the portrait of cardinal 
Bellarmine. It was in common use 
in the 17th century. 

WiUi lugs, mu^ and pitchenik 

Ana bellarmvaee of stale, 
Bash'd lishtly with a little, 

A very little ale. The J0U9 Toper, ssiold baUad. 

BELLMAN. Part of the office of this 
guardian of the night originally was 
to bless the sleepers, whose door he 
passed, which was often done in verse. 
Hence these lines of Herrick ; 

TkeBekaen, 
From noise of scarefires rest ye free. 
From murders, benedieite. 
From all mischances, that may frieht 
Your pleasing shimben in the ni^n; 
Heme secure ye all, and keep 
The goblin from ye, while ye sleep. 
Past one o'clock and almost two. 
My masters all, good day to you. Beep., p. 1S9. 

Thus Milton : 

The bHnuM*t drowsy charm 
Tohless the doors from nightly harm. Pemttroto. 

Hence our still continued bellman^s 
verses. 
BELLS. In order to spread the alarm 
at a fire, bells were rung backwards. 
Among some directions, in cases of 
fire, printed in the Harl. Misc., one is, 
''That the bells ringing backwards 
do give notice of fire.*' Vol. vi, p. 400. 

Look how a man would be amaz'd to heare 
A noise confus'd of baekvard rittjfiitff bells. 
And idfter find, when he approcheUi Mare i 
New set (m fire the house wherein he dwds. 

Harr. Ariatt., xvi, 64. 
Then, air. in time 
You may be remembered at the ouenching nf 
Fir'd homes, vhen the bellt rina backmari, by 
Your name upon the buckets. CUy Match, O. PI., ix,397. 

fTo the making away of which conceit, and to make 
him vent his bladder, which otherwise would inaihort 
time have caused him to die, they iaventod tkb q^iirk, 
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to wit, to Ml an old ruinous liouse forthwith oo fire, 
tho pkjaMMis eattied tlio htUs to ring ktiehoard,9JaA 
iatrobted a manj to ma to tho Are. 

OpHek Gla$i9 qf Humors, 1689. 

See Clmeland, in Nichoui Collect. 
of PoemSy Tol. vii, p. 10. 
This was practised also in other cases 
of alarm; thus, when William of 
Cloudeslee and his companions were 
attacking the people of Carlisle, 

ere was aaaj an onthome in Carleil blowf n, 
And the keUet htuJtward did ring. Percv*t Rtliqun, i, p. 160. 

It seems also to have been a general 
mark of sorrow : 

NoC eondndtd with any epithalanunrat or longi of 



W.Vttt 

G^yUm, F^t. NoUt, p. 868. 

fBELLUINE, adj. Having the nature 
of a beast. 

Tlw goldeB calf whieh Aaron did ealeiae, 
Moira deetroy'd, made it ieie beliMms. 

OtP0u*s Efigrawtt, hf Hartey. 

fBELLY-CHEER. This triyial name 
for provisions is of considerable anti- 
qui^. 

AMoauni iadalgere, to gere hym selfe to heaiji ckere. 

BUoUm Lictunuurie, 1569. 
OhittoBie moontad on a greedie beare, 
Tb htUf<kur€ and banooeta Lendt his care. 

Sowla$tds, Kiuues of Spadts, jre. 

We likewise find belly'timber in the 
same aense. 

Anaoaa can eat Come is at a high priee ; Tictoals 
are dan* ; keUg timker is hard to come by. 

Termie* in Mngtisk, 1614. 

BELLY-GOD. A glutton, or epicure. 
This odd perversion of calling a per- 
son bj that name who made a god of 
bis bellj, or was addicted to luxurious 
eating, ia noticed by Johnson, from 
Hakewill ; but I believe it is no longer 
naed. Certainly no elegant writer 
would employ it. In older authors it 
is not nneommon. In Randolph's 
Hoses* Looking. Glass, Acolastus, 
who personifies intemperance, is styled 

«%^ad/lk9enttouHbertuie. O. PI., iz. 901. 
ia hipi, beeoaei the meek, and doth the prond 



It aoth retee the Mjr^odr, end meh as deep hath train*d, 
WittosI loBg tiae, and bbovr fieat, it wiU not be obtained. 
3am. Ommv'* Pmiimg. ia Cent. LU., iz, 981. 
Aad Maae this Baal and AfOMwd most bUnd. 

liur. for Mo§., p. S9S. 

fBELLY-PIECB. Properly an apron, or 
covering of the belly. 

If tho« sEooMs eiy, it waoid sMdM streaks down tliy 
faee; as the tesn of the tankard do upon my fat 
hoals JtOffheu. S k Umttl, Bwry Fkir, 1689. 

It ia used in the following example as 
a popular term for a woman. 

d»t. Gome, Unsh nai, baahfoU Mfy-fUco^l will 



I erer keep tn word with a fair lady. 
I wSU laqi^ that Jewell with a richer 

BmuMpift/sttlous Lmrf VI4S. 



fBELIKB. Apparently; perhaps. 

The old wife shee spun the woufe, and a maid be- 
sides wss toffither with them, all rageed and tatiued, 
▼ery slattish, and not much regiurded helike, riiee 
weayed that they spunne. Terence in BnaUskf 1614 

tBELISHLASH. To flog. 

He that minds triih-trasn, 
Him I wUI belithUsk. 

How a Man May chuse a Good Wife, 1603. 

t^o BELK. To belch. 

With surfets tympany he Kinninf swelL 
All wan efl layers in saint Buxton's weU ; 
He breathinff btUtetk out such sulphure aires. 
As sun exhales f^m those Egyptiaa marea. 

Optick GUuie of Humon, 16S9. 
But they which have melancholia caused of ^ice in 
the sides, they have rawnesse, and much windinease, 
sbarpe belkingt, burnings, and grieronsnesse of the 
sides. Barrougk^t Method of Plneiek, ISM. 

BEL-SWAGGER. ST., OF MIMS. The 
history of this canonised personage 
is a desideratum. He or she is thus 
mentioned : 

Let Mims be angry at their St. BeUnoagger, 
And we pass in the heat ont, and be beaten. 

B. /• Ft. if it w. if., iii, 1. 

[In the following example the word 
is used in the sense of a bally or 
hector.] 

tMean ? why here has been a young heltwogger, a 
great he-rogue, with your daughter, sir. 

The WbrU in the Moon, an Opem, 1497. 

tBEMARTLED. Trampled ? 

Stenrde mutton, beefe with foote hemartetted. 
And sldnn and bones, all these will Bardus eate. 

Bastard'* ChreetoUros, 1696. 

BEMOIL: To bemire, or bedraggle. 

Thou should'st have heard, in how miry a place; hofw 
she was bemoiFd. Tam. qf Shr., !▼, I. 

fBENCH. The Uvem-bench is often 
mentioned in the old writers. 

Phil. Their spendthrift heires will those firebrands qoench. 
Swaggering lull moistly on a tavemes hen^. 

The Betumefrom Pemassui, 1606. 

The following example appears to 
contain a pun. 

Hee'8 a heneh-whietUr ; that is but an yndie. 
Whistling an hunt's-up in the King's Beneh. 

l%e Scourge cf Folly, n. d. 

BENIM, or BENOOME, v. To take 
away. BemBtnan, Sax., which is from 
tusme, captio ; whence to fitm^ for to 
steal. 

Wherewith he mereed eft 
His body gord, which he of ufe benoonue. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 486. 

BENIZON, or BENISON. Blessing: 
benison, Fr. 

TherefSore begone 
Without our grace, our love, our bmiton. Lear, i, 1. 
The bounty and the heuiton of heav'n 
To boot, and booti IhU., iv. 6. 

That through each room a golden pipe mar run 
Of living water, by thy »««i«oa. Herrtch, Works, p. 299, 

f BENTS. Hard coarse grass in general. 

This wakes the nvrnph, her eyes admit the day ; 
Here flowers, and there her scatter'd garlands lay. 
Which as she picks up. and with bents reties, 
She in her lap the apeckled serpent nies. 

BaujSph's Poms, 16a . 

5* 
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The flowen oi the sweetest sents 
She bound about with knotty bents. 

SeUct Jyrf and DUUcgWi, 1659. 

BERDASH. Said to be a kind of neck- 
cloth ; but I have foand it only in 
the following passage of the Guardian, 
And we mast be sure that it was some- 
thing more than a temporary term, 
before we attempt to derive haber- 
dasher (that puzzle of etymologists) 
from it, with the editor of those 
papers in 1797. 

I have prepared a treatise ag^nst the cravat and Ur- 
daskf wuich I am told is not ill done. Guard., No. 10. 

We may hope that bardash is in no 
way applicable to it. 
BBRGOM ASK DANC£. A rustic dance, 
framed in imitatioh of the people of 
Bergamoico (a province in the state 
of Venice), who are ridiculed as being 
more clownish in their maDuers and 
dialect than any other people in Italy. 
All the Italian buffoons imitate them. 

Will it please vou to see the epilogue, or hear a herao- 
nuuk dance, between two of our company? Thes. 
Come, your hergowuuk, let your epilogue alme. [Here 
a dance of chtnuJ] Mide., v, 1. 

fBERENT. To tear to pieces, or about. 

Shall I therefore herent myhaires, with wightea that wish 

to die? 
Or shall 1 bathe myselfe with teares, to feed yoni feeckle eye? 

Faradiu of Dainty Devises, 15M. 

BERIE, s. A word not otherwise au- 
thorised, that I know of, but used by 
Sir J. Harrington for a grove or 
garden. 

The cell a chappell had on th* easteme side. 
Upon the wetter side a grove or herie. 

Orl. Fur., xU, 67. 

fBERLINA. The pillory. 

Wearing a cap, with fair bng ass*B ears 
Instead of haras ; and so to mount, a paper 
Pinn'd on thy bresst, to the herlina. 

B. Jons, Vaitpone, r, 8. 

BERMOOTHES. The Bermudas: an 
old form of the name. 

Thou call'dst me up at midnight to fetch dew 
Flrom the still vext^«rMooMf«.> SVmm., i, S. 

The dev'l should think of purchasing that egg-snell 
To victual out a witch for the Burmootkts. 

B. /- Fl. Women pleased, i, 8. 

BERMUDAS, in London. A cant term 
for certain obscure and intricate alleys, 
in which persons lodged who had oc- 
casion to live cheap or concealed; 
called also the Straights, q. v. They 
are supposed to have been the narrow 
passages north of the Strand, near 
Covent-earden. 

Jf(Mrcr«/f. Engine, when did you see 
My cousin Everfaill? keeps he still your quarter 
In the Bsrm u dst s ? Ena. Yes. sir, he was writing 
XUt BMrufaif tcry hard. B. /cms. Demi mm Jss, ii,l. 



Turn pyratet here at lan^ 
Ha' their Bermudas and their Streight* i' th^Strand. 

Ibid., BpisL to Sir Bdm. Dorssi, vol. vi, 861. 

A practice of running away actually 
to the Bermuda Islands, when they 
were first settled, to defraud creditorsy 
probably gave rise to the expression, 
which seems to be literally used here : 

There's an old debt of forty, I ga' my word 
For one is run away to the Bermmdtu. 

B. Jon. DewU em AM,vi,%. 

Bermudas also denoted a apecies of 
tobacco ; probably from being brought 
from thence. 

Where beinf furnished with tinder, nuteh, and a 
portion of decayed Bmrmoodas. they smuake it most 
torribly. OUmfs WiimM., p. 1S&. 

See Straights. 
fBEROGUE. To call rogue, to abase. 

Therefore hands off, do not thou draw 
Thy sword, agree, you know the law 
Is costly, if you please you may 
Berogue and rascail him all day. 

HomsrnlaMoie^lWi. 

fBESAUCE. To flavour with sauce. 

Also, I should overcharge mv memory, as then I did 
mine eyes and stomache, little delighting the reader, 
because garlicke and onions must hssmucs many of ny 
words, as then it did the most parte of their dWiea. 
Sir T. SmiWs Yokels m Bmssi^ ISOS. 

fBESCATTERED. Disordered. 

Whose head befringed with hsscmitmrod treiBBS, 
Shews like Apollo's, when the mwn be dress ss. 

WUVs BecroiUioma, 16S4. 

BESCUMMER, v. From be and 
mer. To scatter ordure. 

Which working strong^ with 
The conceit of the patient, would make taem 
To th' height of a mighty purgation. 

BJ- Ft. Fmr Mmd qftkshm, iv. 

Ben Jonson has it beseumber : 

A critic that all the world hescmmhers 
With satirical humours and lyrical numbeit. 

Poetmstsr, act v. 
tBut even now I asked for a little drink, and Uict gaTe 
me a cUsse whose foot was all hsseumber^J, and 
although the ill fisvour did much displeaae me, yet 
the great tliirst I had did inforce me to lift it to ny 
mouth. Comeed Histcrp sfFremdan, ItfS. 

See ScuMMER. 
BESEEK, V. To beseech. 

Ton are begylde, and nowyonr Juliet yoa Ussskss 
To cease yuur snte and suffer her to live enong her likea. 

Bomsus emd JmUet, Sb. Sup., i, 991. 

BESEEN. Seen, or appearing. Wdl 
beseen, making a good appearance; 
HI beseen, the contrary. 

In which I late was wont to reign as qneen. 
And made in mirth, with graces well Ussem. 

5^fiM. Tsars <^ Muses, 179. 
Within that lake is a rock, and therein is as fain a 
place as any is on earth, and richly hsssens. 

Hist.qfK.AHkmr^MLV 

BESHREW, V. To wish Ul to; to 
curse. To shrew is used for to curse 
by Chaucer, Cant. Tales, 7809;— 
thus a shrew^d woman and a curst 
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woman, were the same. It is from 
•ereatoa, the shreu>^n&U8€. 

Now moeli ke$kr«w my maonen and my pride. 

If Hcrmia meant to wy Lyiander ly'd.- Midt., ii, 8. 

Fk>rio, in the word museragno, eiveB 
the best account I have met witn of 
the origin of this expression ; for till 
we know what properties were attri- 
buted to the harmless shrew- mouse, 
we cannot comprehend why its name 
should imply a curse. He says, " A 
kinde of mouse called a shrew, which 
is deadly to other beasts if he but bite 
them, and htming all, if he but touch 
them, of whom came that ordinary 
corse I beshrew you, as much as to 
say, I wish you death." 
fBESMEARED. Bescummered. 

Miatria Minx, a marchants wife, that will eat no 
dteniet, fonooth, but when they are at twentie 
ehilKngiapoand, that \ocktM ai timperinglY aa if she 
wre h nrnt i u rd. Nm$k, Pierce Pemtute^ 169S. 

BESMIRCH, V. To disfigure with 

•moke, or bladcness. See Smirch. 
fBESOBBED. Soaked. 

Beeanae abo that all the grtmad waa hetotML and 
dreached with the mid-winter Arosta that now thawed, 
the waters being vp and iwolne, had carried 
^ the hoaads of their banks, and were become 
roofch. HoUmmd's Ammitmue MarcetliHUS, 1009. 

tBESOMETIMES. At times. 

T«a, ftith itedik and teal, beeomtimee angles 
WbcRwith this jug^er hear'a-bent soules intanglca : 
Modi bka the greea worm, that in sprine derours 
The hods and Mares of choiscst firnits aad flowrs. 

Syleester^t Du BarUu. 

BESORT, 9. To suit, or befit. 

And the remainder that shall still depend 

To be sadi men aa aiay hesort your age 

Aad know themselves and yon. X«er, i, 4. 

BESORT, 9, Attendance, or society. 

With audi accommodation, and beeort, 

As lereh with her breeding. Otk., i, 8. 

tBESPARAGE. For disparage. 

Tet am I not against it, that theee men by their 
BSfhanirall trades shoiald cnme to ketparage gentle- 
men and chaff>headed bnrghomasters. 

NasVe Pierce PemUaee, 1698. 

BESSY. Mr. Blalone observes that 
there is a peculiar propriety in the 
address of mad Tom in Lear to Bessy ; 
mad Tom and mad Bess being usually 
companions. In proof of it, he quotes 
the following passage : 

Slowt rogae and barki coantcrfeited gomme, 
Cm ealls herself poor Beeee, the other Tom. 

Weefe Comi qfComscienee, 1007. 

In confirmation of this it may be ob- 
•erred, that two of the moat celebrated 
mad songs are entitled Mad Bess and 
Mad Tom. See Malone*s Suppl., i, 
260. The passage of King Lear, 
howeTer, which he thus illustrates. 



certainly contains a fragment of some 
old song. Lear, iii, 6. 
[There is an old chap-book entitled, 
''Bess o( Bedlam's Garland, contain- 
ing several excellent new songs," 
12mo, n. d., with the following verse 
on the title :] 

tSee. see, poor Beet qfBedUm, 

In monmfui plight and sadness; 
I shake mj ehams and rack my brains 

In all extreams of madness. 

fBESTAD, part. Situated; circum- 
stanced. 

What then bchoreth so iestmd to done? 

Oaecoigne'e Werke, 1S87. 

BESTEAD, V. To treat, or accom- 
modate. [See the preceding word.] 

Thus ill bestcdd, and fearful more ofshame 
Then of the certeine perill be stood in. 

^^ene., I, i, M. 

BESTRAUGHT. Distracted. A parti- 
ciple of which the verb is not met 
with. Distraught, in the same sense, 
is not uncommon, and is for distract 
or distracted. 

If she say I am not fourteen pence on the score for 
sheer ale, acore me up for ^he lyin^st knare in 
Christendom. What, I am not heetntrngki I 

Tarn. Skr. Indmet., SC 9. 
They say there was an oracle there in old time, whose 
spirit possessed many inhabitants thereabouts, and 
Mtrnugki them of their wits. 

Nortk*e PUUmrcK p. 8S0, a 

tBES WARM. To cover with dirt T 

She jump'd upon the flyer's back 

In that most nasty case. 
Making his yery shoulders craek. 

And all heeyoerm*d his face. 

The Fryur and the Bog, peri ii. 

BET. An old representative of better; 
not unusual in old authors. 

Sin it may be no bet, now gang in peace. 

OrdCnary, O. PL, X, 961. 
FerhuM he shall be bet advisde within a weeke or twayne. 

Romms and Juliet, Sup. to Sk., i, 398. 
fGod knoweth I wish it not, it hade beene bet for mee, 
StiU to have kept my quiet chaire. 

Qaecoign^t Workee, 1&87. 

f BETALL. To pay, or count out money. 
From the German. 

Our host said we had fonre shilling to beteil, or to pay, 
which made me suspect it to bee a bawdy house by 
his large reckoning, till at last I understood that the 
shillings he meant were but stivers, or three halfe 
pence a peece. Taylor's Workee, 1680. 

BETEEM, ». To bestow, give, aflford, 
or allow: probably from teem; to 
teem forth. 

Belike for want of rain, which I could well 
Beteem them firom the tempest of mine eyes 

liids.,i,\. 

It seems in the following passage to 
mean give, in the sense of permit, or 
allow : 

So loring to my mother 
That he might not beteem the winds of heaven 
Visit her face too roughly. HmI., i, S. 
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The modern editlone.till Mr. Mnlone**, 
read, in thU puaoge, " let e'en," from 
the conjectural emendation of Theo- 
bald. The true vord u in the old 
quartos. Both folios read erroneoual; 
Seteene. The fourth, still more ab- 
surdly, beltoeane. If proof were atill 
wfiDting that beteem was the right 
word, Uie following passage, where it 
forma the rhyme, would afford it fully : 

Yet could he not bJ«nu 
^H ihuH of UT otha bird Uun rule tar to leemer 

It means there endure, or deign, for 
it is the translation of dign&tur. 

And pom hart (kr not wiihiog In raina) I onld 
C—i if Mm't. Dnm. DimlffW, ISU. 

Spenser also has used it In the tame 

sense; 

Bo w<mU I. Hid th' eDehauBlor, ^id ud <UiM 
.Bf^AHj to YH tUi virord Ton to defond- 

F. «., II, YiH, IB. 

It doe* not appear that the sense of 
pour out, which Mr. Steevens prefers, 
IB either authorised or necessary. 
BETHLEM GABOR. A prince of 
Transyhsnia, who by treadiery, and 
by the assistance of the Turks, guned 
the sOTereignty of that country, and 
caused himself to be proclaimed king 
of Hungary. The former sltaation 
was confirmed to him by the emperor ; 
the latter he was persuaded to re- 
nounce, as a condition of peace. Ha 
was famous from 1G13 to his death in 
1629. He is often alladed to in old 
plays. Thus Ben Jonson ; 

And Ihen I'm p 



Blapit tfNnu. a\, 1. 
Til ui Aiftbiiu voodeock, the luno Idb( rvrr'd e 
hnneh ot gtftt In Junurr iHt to BiiUtm Oilor. 

Bird m t Cmgi, 0. FL, Til 8M. 
Tha Hiuic of one did duL; ubow. 
Bnt ha, u prond u BilUi^ Ontor, 
In bnJni uu KMiit Mi richJy did. 

Gm,t. /ml. Nfla. >, M, p, S80. 
Hftttcn fo nnloinrdJj on our >ide in Oermuy, bat 
tha UBg of Dtniurk vilt bi itmrtl; is the field in 
penon ; Knd Stl/iUm Oabor hith been long eipectAd 
lo do BselhiiiE, but ume think he will proTD bat n 
bof baur. iAnwiTi IMUn, B- 1. 1 1, 1. 90. 

dnteii U Uir, lOM. 

tBBTHRBATEN. To threaten much, 
or on all sides. 

Uyealn'idKaitftili ud mi gnU too nev i 
>linr«>R>IaWier'd,>iidniTrin'i toodev: 
Mj Plimnid't IMit. II nnnot loU not Kand^ 
0, tiilJ mj rockritlllnHn'd ion] be dnwn'd F 
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The smallest aoin cnrrmtia 
Venice ; worth abont a farthing. 

Andwhet miit lenTOBl Am. At ■ mri tUitT 
Inra, 111 aM bite in > tilm. 

JmiitiiMr,O.VL,i,tJ. 

'0.1 calls it belta ,- 

[nin] li the MH,wlilehla)«ltk 
"' "" "■ * OW, ToL fi, p. tS, iqr. 

fBBTWIXT. To come betwixt, ». e^ to 
cause disagreement or estrangemmt 
between two persons. 

fUth, I wu 1 miB in her nitlai tact, tal am iB 

int igiiD. I know not nj, but iMtllif ii mmt 

ni WUmt. a rtt, IStS. 

BEVEB, or BEAYER. The part of the 

helmet which, when let down, corend 

the face. Bamere, tr., the viaor or 

I HIT Tonw BlRT—Vilh Ui buffw OB. 

Warbnrton, not injudicioualy, pro- 
posed to read " with his fieover iip," 
alleging that it waa improper to say 
with the beaver on, which ia only a 
part of the helmet. Dr. Johnaon 
thought bemer might stand for helmet 
in that passage, or «t for down. 
Perhaps it meana helmet ia the follow- 
ing: 

With InaUiiw hud bolnfr bi onU'd. 

rtaif. Alt. 4 Vi- 
la the foUowinc passage, it has its 
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n duing uf lh« ipnr. 



llieii eyH of fin ipuklinj ibmnch i^U tf etiel 

'^ Y^ir. K I. 
BETEB, t. and «. An intermediate 
refreshment between breakfast and 
dinner. From deeer, to drink, Sp. 
and Ital. [Chapman, iu his transla- 
tion of the Odyssey, uses this word 
for an evening meal, or supper.} 

tUenudi, Tianto. Pnwrife tijm wuidjiun ^timtntw 
quod meridie daretBT- Nonjui abam ifnaattmai' 
djen nmitni interpHlilsr. Jn^Hvjia. IB neiaer. 
A midduiK meile : ui UDdemeele; iboireor taHr; 
irelrcihinebetoin daIh. XmtmdMlar.lWI. 

.jtmBttitMj VfUT ■mlluita bitvs MIB, bnaUMt, m 

Ummm, O. PL, t. Itf. 
diuij enlol. thU will 

M to tbdl ItHn, driBkun or nnien. 

BEVI8 OF SOUTHAMPTON. A famous 
knight of romance, whose exploits are 
not a little marrellouB ; wherefore 
Shakespeare thus allndes to tbem: 

Tber did perfdnn 

B<7aiid tbouihl'i onnnii ; thU tiama hbnkn itory 

Being now Ken inailhle enovgh, got cmlit. 

Tbit A»<( WH behn'iL ffn. rZU.i.1. 
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bief drcanuttneet of hift history 

id in the second book of Dray- 

P<^yoibion* 

Originally a flock of some kinds 

Is; a company or party [especially 

ies]. Used by Pope. Abunduitly 

dified by Johnson. See Todd. 

None here he bopes, 
indl BoUe httjft hat broo^t viUi h ef 
■N akoroML Em. 7111, i, i. 

Apparently misprinted for 
in the old folio of B. and Fl., 
> places. 

As dork to the great band 
mrbMeii that peo|)le eaU the SwHzen, 
lis 9ilmtf4 and aarcenet. JVM. Gmt., iii, 1. 
feis teeth; far of my ftdth I think 
m dUcper than hit iword, and dare do nwre 
M#r neet him (airly. IhUL, Otipt., u, S. 

ITAILB. Very singularly used 
apparently for to caase^ 



npass 

henaah 



ahip that flyea time under layle 
rocae escaped hath v 



km te viiSe her wrack for to bewaiU. 

jr. C, I. vi. 1. 

I says that to wail or bewailed 
rity meant to choose or select, 
[notes G. Douglas and Chaucer 

hB. Dr. Johnson's remark that 
vord is only used in phrases 
admit the word be or its tenses, 
iliectly correct. The exception 
osly urged by 6. Mason (in 
snner) may be considered as an 
iU form. It could not now be 
by any pure writer. 

I iller hoDonn and heioaret to act 

; llnif htway he muat labour to retract. 

B. Jons. Tnmst. ^ Hones. 

>rl» it is now ased as if be and 
were still separate words« not 
i into one. 

rCHED. A cant term for being 
It is mentioned with others 
Workes of Taylor the Water- 
1630. 
Y, V* To discovery or betray. 

i liifray bia practice, and reedT'd 
■rt joa aee atriving to apprehend him. 

Lear.% 1. 
I to knofim e'en theae he ahould bare dy^d, 
iM kit looks no aign of fear bewray. 

fWi/. 3bMo, Tii, SO. 



their canae of itrin Uton^. 

Spent. Moth. Hubb., 1096. 

ID. Beyond oneself was used 
liat we now express by beside 
\ i. e.f excessiTely affected with 
ng. 

|VH be never so much delai'd, you may not 



call his naiter knave { that makes him ^*«feii4 Ami- 
a^, and wright a challenge in eonrt hand, Cv it may 
be bia omie another day. 

OmVwrffe New md CkoUe Ckarmeters, 1616. 

f Beyond all reason, unreasonably. 

Whereat they rex. 
And their nnquiet aonlea oft-timea perjilex 
Sejfond oU reason. 

Witket^s Abuses Stript and WUpLien. 

fBEZIL. The part of a ring in which 
the stone was fixed, or the device en- 
graved. 

rala annnli, Cicero. Latior amniU tnrgidiarqae pars, 
cni gemma aat aymbotam inaeritmr. Chaton, teate 
d'on annean. The betill, oolet» or heade of a rina. 

T^otntnitattfi 

BEZONIAN. A beggar. From besogno, 
or besoffnoso, Ital. Cotgrave thus 
explains the French word bisogne : 
"A bison. Also a filthie knave, or 
downe, a raskali, bisoman^'* &c. 

Under whieh king, Betoman, apeak or die. 

8 Sen. IT, ▼, 8. 
Great men oft die by rile Betomans, Ibid., ty, 1. 
What Besoman is that? 

MiddUUm*s Bhtrt Master Constable, 

Besognum^ bisogno, and begoingnieSf 
are all to be met with in the same 
sense. See O. PL, vi, 148, and B.and 
Fletch. Love's Cure, ii, 1. 

tWhat blanqvetedf O the Qodal apam'd ont by 
groomea like a baae bisocno f thruat ont by th' beaa 
and ihooldera. Ckaoman's Widows liars, 1612. 

Ben Jonson has the original Italian 
word. 

Heaz^ ere to-morrow I ahaU be new ehristen'd 

And called the Pantahne di besogmiasi, 

About tiie town. Fbg, ii, 8. 

Bessogne is put for the same : 

Beat the bessognes that lie hid in the carriages. 

Brome^ Coe. Gard. weeded, act ▼, ac. 3. 

BEZZLE, or BIZLE, v. To drink to 
excess. Todd derives it from old 
French. 

'8foot» I wonder how the inaide of a tavern looka now. 
Ohl when ahall I bUU, bieUf 

Monest Whore, nart ii, and O. fl., iii, 896. 
Time will oome 
When wonder of thy error will itrike dumb 
Thy betad aenae. Malcontent, O. PL, iv, 43. 

t. e., " thy besotted understanding." 

That divine part ia aoakt away iu ainne, 
In lensnal mat, and midnight beteUng. 

Marston, Scom^e^V. Lib. U. Sat. 7. 

It is used also as a substantive, a 
drunkard being called " foule drunken 
bezzUr 

In another passage, sots are called 
beeelers. See the place first cited. 
Skinner says, perhaps for beastle, i. e., 
to make a beast of one*s self. The 
word is also in Kersey. 

f For when he waa told of he waa fallen into thia 
filthie ^-ioe and abominable beaaeUng, O (ndth bee) 
youth maybe wanton^ and heerafter ata3rdne8 may 
reduce him ; puft up with pride that may be moderatea 
by conversatfim, or relifpoos adviae -, given to gaming, 
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either vanU, or the difooroy of fhlahood, may make 
him leave it. 

Rieh Cabinet fmrnuktd witk VarUtU qfBseelUnt 
DiscriptumSt 1616. 
And Uumrii the city ia not much more then halfe tiie 
hignes as London is within the wala, yet are there in 
it aimoat 800 brewhoosea, and in one dar there hath 
beene ihipped away from tiience 887 brewings of 
beere, besidea 18 or 14 brewings have beene wrackt 
or stayed in the towne, as not efficient to be beeteUd 
in the ooontry. Taylor's Worhet^ 1680. 

f BIAS. Bent, or inclination. 

Thon^ these found some stop, yet our great favoarite, 
the earl of Somerset, and his buainess, runs smoothly, 
without rub, since Overburies death. But he must 
alter his hioM^ and go less, or find some new ways to 
bring in monies. WtUoiCs James J. 

BIB, 0. To drink frequently ; to tipple. 
Lat. 

And thnmch a wide month'd tunnel duly strain! 
Unto a biding substance down conveying. 

Fk. Fletcher's Purple IsL, v. 17. 
And that the common waple did nothing all day long 
unto darke night, but oybost and drink drunke. 

North's Flut., 1047. 
tYonr lyoonr is so migbtie and so strong, 
And therewithall it goeth down so son. 
That of your guestes some bibb therof so long 
Till from the ground it lifteth them aloft. 

Thynn, Debate between Pride and LotcltHes. 
f What hemes Dioroedes broiuht, how great Achilles was. 
She learned all too soone, andof love she bibbes (alas). 

Fhaer's Virgil, 1600. 
tAs soon a little little ant 
Shall bib the ocean dry, 
A snail shall creep about the world. 
Ere these affecnons dye. 

HoweWs Familiar Epistles, 1650. 

BIBBELER, or BIBBER. One who 
drinks often. 

I nerceive you are no great bybler, (t. e. reader of the 
BiDle) Pasiphilo. Pas. Yea, sir, an excellent good 
bibbeler, 'specially in a bottle. 

Oaseoigne's Works, sign. C. 1. 

tBICKERlNG, ^ and BICKERMENT. 
Skirmishing; used also in a patho- 
logical sense for an internal derange- 
ment. 

My captaine, feelyng suche a Heheryng within himself, 
tiie like whereorhe had never indured upon the sea, 
was like to bee taken prisoner aboard his owneshippe. 
Riche*s Farewell to Militarie Profession, l&Sl. 
Natum et morbi oonilictua, Aurd. ofiitrts. Ilie conflict 
or biekerment of nature and sicknesse. Nomenclator. 

tBICORNED. Two-homed. 

Your body so revers'd, did represent. 
Being forlced, our bicomed government 

Brom?s Songs, 1661, p. 194. 

To BID BEADS. Originafly, to say 
prayers ; afterwards, merely to count 
the beads of the rosary ; each bead 
dropped passing for a prayer. Used 
also by Dryden. See Todd. 

RiQy old man that lives in hidden cell, 

BiJMng his beads all day for his trespas. Sp. F. Q., I, i, 80. 

He describes Superstition as saying, 
upon her beacU. 

Nine hundred paternosters every day, 

And thrice nine hundred Avea. F. Q., I, iii, 18. 

Some were immnred up in littie sheads. 

There to contemplate heav'n, and bid their beads. 

Browne's Brit. Past., i. 6, p. 186. 

See Beadsman. 



BIDDING PRATER. The prayw for 
the souls of benefactors in popish 
times. It was said before the ser- 
mon. It seems to have been so 
called firom bidding the people pray 
for certain persons. A form of this 
kind is inserted in the account of 
Exeter cathedral, published by the 
Society of Antiquaries, and taken 
from the archives of that church, 
written in the time of Edward IV. 
It begins, ''Ye shall pray for the 
state of al holy church : for our holy 
fader the Pope, with alle bis coll^ 
of cardinalls ; for the holy lande, that 
of his heigh mercy sende hit sone 
into cristenmens honde. Also for 
the erchebysshoppe of Canterbury," 
&c., p. 11, with a long enumeration 
of persons dead and living. The 
regular long prayer, before the ser- 
mon, is an evident modification of 
this, and is still called, by some, the 
bidding prayer* 

BIDET, Fr. A small horse. 

I will return to myself, mount my bidet in dance, and 
curvet upon my curtaL B. Jons. Masfua. 

fBIER-BALK. A road by which a 
corpse was carried to the churchyard. 
It was considered that the passage of 
a corpse gave a right of way ever 
afterwards, and this belief is still pre- 
served in East Anglia, where such 
paths are called bierwags. 

It is a shame to behold the inaatiahleneaa of 



covetous persons in their doines; that where their 
ancestors left of their hmd a oroad and aniBeient 
bier-balk, to carry the oorpae to the Christian sepol- 
ture, how men pindi at such bier-balks, whidb, by rang 
use and custom ou^t to be invioUbty kept for ^lat 
purpose: and now they quite ear them up, and torn 
the dead body to be borne ferther about in the high 
streets ; or else, if they leave any sudi meer, it is too 
straight for two to wall oo. 

HomUies, ed. Come, n. 499. 

tBIG-BO. A hobgoblin. 

Don Bekebnb sits fleaing of his breech. 
And marble Proteus dances, le^«, and akipt ; 
Belerophon hath pend an excellent speech. 
And btg-bo and Boreas kist Auraraea lipa 

Ttylor's Workas, 16S0. 

BI66EN, or BIGGIN. A kind of 
close cap, which bound the forehead 
strongly; used for young children, 
to assist nature in closing the sutures 
of the skull. It is now used only for 
a child's cap. Shakespeare seems to 
have employed the term to express 

• any coarse kind of night-cap. 
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2 Hen, IF. It Beems also to have 
becD part of the appropriated dress 
of barristers - at - law^ perhaps the 
■eijeant's coif. 

One whom tiie Kood 
dd man, luM uncle, kept to tn' inns of courts 
Aad woidd in time ha' made Kim bairitter, 



And rais'd him to his nttin cap and hMgen^ 
he might hare lold hia breato Cur 



dearer, 



In which 

And let htt tongue out at asreater price 

Than eome their manon. Ctty Match, O. PL, ix, 863. 

Or it might be the scientific undress, 

like the veWet night-cap of our 

grandfathers. 

Nash, describing an old miser, says. 

Upon hia head he wore a filthy coarse ^^^m, and 
next It a caraiih of nicht-cape. 

Pierce Peml. in Cent. LU., rii, 18. 

f BIGLY. Greatly ; strongly ; proudly. 

Bctwene two flies, a serins argument 
Whether I should hre or die was biglie bent. 

HeywooJ's lender and Flu, 1656. 
Asweete youth, no doubt, for he hath two roses on his 
duwa, to qnaMe the heat of his feete : helooketh rery 
ImIv, sod oommeth praancing in. 

The Man in the Moon, 1609. 

BILBO, and BILBOES. The town of 
Bilboa, in Spain, being famous for the 
manufacture of iron and steel, a fine 
Spanish blade was called a hilbo, 

lUzt, to be oompaM'd, like a good Klbo, in the cir- 
cumf erenee of a pedL, hilt to pomt. 

Merr. W. W., iii, 6. 
WImb down their bows they threw, 
And forth their Wkows drew. 

Draft. Ballad of Aginc., Works, p. 1S79. 
Ifor JNOo steel, nor braase from Corinth fet. 

ComfUdnls, Capcl Sck. Sk., p. 220. 

Pistol calls Slender a '' latten bilboe,'' 
by which is probably meant only a 
weak blade of base metal. The com- 
mentators have disputed the design 
of the allusion. Mer, W., i, 1. 
From the same source was derived 
the name of a kind of stocks or 
fetters used at sea to confine pri- 
soners: 

Methonght I laT 
Wofae than the mntines in tne Hlboti. Haml., y, 2 

There is a figure of these bilboes, in 
Steevens's Shakespeare, at the above 
passage of Hamlet. 
fBlLES. Handles. 

Hm wedfsa. hammer, hatchet, and the nailes, 
The aithe, the sickle, and the Hie« of pailes. 

8oof$ PkUomglkia, 1616. 

BILIYB. Immediately; presently. 

And down to Flntoe'a hoose are come bilive. 

8p. F. Q., I, T, 82. 

Also contracted to blive : 

Fflvdr. sir knight. Mode then th' enchaunter ilive. 
' IHd., II. iii, 18. 

In Scotland the word is still in use, 
and means preeently, by and by, 

jihii the iidar bairns eame drappin in. 

R, Smnu, Coita/t Satmriaif N., St. 4. 



A BILL. A kind of pike or halbert, 
formerly carried by the English in- 
fantry, and afterwards the usual 
weapon of watchmen. It is described 
by Sir Wm. Temple as giving the 
most ghastly and deplorable wounds, 
which may be imagined by the figures 
of bills delineated in Steevens's 
Shakespeare, vol. ii, p. 316, ed. 1778. 

I cannot see how sleeping should offend ; only have a 
care that your bilU be not stolen. Much Ado, iii, 3. 
As for their iilU, (the watchmen's) they only serre 
To reach down bacon to make rashers on. 

B. /- Fl. (kfcomb, act ii, p. 184. 

The soldiers armed with bills were 
sometimes called bills : 

Lo, with a band of bowmen and of pikes. 

Brown bilU, and targiteers foor hundred strong. 

I come Edward II, O. PL, li, 866. 

Dr. Johnson tells us that these wea- 
pons were still carried by the watch- 
men of Lichfield in 1778. 
A bill was also an advertisement set 
up against a wall, or in some public 
place ; in which sense we still speak 
of play bills. St. Paul's church was 
a common place for setting up such 
bills. See Si auis, and Pauls. Some 
^7^ set up by Shift in St. Paul's are 
recited in the third act of B. Jonsou's 
Every Man out of his Humour. 
The placards of public challengers 
were so called : 

He set up his kills here in Messina, and chal]en|ed 
Cupid at the flight. Much Ado, \ 1. 

fBILLYMENTS. Apparel. See Abil- 

LIAMENTS. 

As for relyet and satten for HUpninU, a cap of yelret 
with a feather, a quilted capp of sarcenet, and money, 
he did not give me, but at my desire he laid out 
money for them to be paid again. 

Bwmet's Brf. Becordt, p. 171. 

BIN. The same as been^ are, or were; 
or is. 

Wi'Cb. Bf*Tj thing that pretty km. 

My ladT iweet» arise. Song in Cym., ii, 8. 
Blushes that Sin 
The burnish of no sin, 
Nor flames of ouzht too hot within. 

Crashaw's wishes to his supposed Mistress. 

BIRCHING-LANE. To send a person 
to Birching-lane, a proverbial phrase 
for ordering him to be whipped, or 
otherwise punished. Ascham speaks 
of " a common proverb of Birching- 
lane** Scholem,, p. 69. SeeWsEP- 
IKG-CB088, &c., with many similar 
allusions to names of places. 
This street was also a place for buying 
second-hand or readv-made clothes : 
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It had not been amiat if we had frone to Burd^m^ne 
first to hare suited ns: and yet it ii a credit for a 
nun of the tword to go inread-bare. 

Scyal King, Ane. I>r,t vi, 235. 
Hit disoonne makes not ma beharionr, but he bnves 
it at court, aa conntreymen their clothes in Birckin- 
lane. Overhuy't Char., 17, of a fine Omt. 

f If all men irere of his mind, all hones^ would be 
out of fiuhioD ; he withers his cloaths on tne stage, as 
a salesman is forced to do his suits in Birekin-lane, 
and when the play is done, if you mark his rising, 'tis 
with a kind of walking epibg^e between the two 
cuidles. Ibid. 

fTis like apparell made in Birchm-Ume; 
If any please to suit themselves and wear it, 
llie blame's not mine, but theirs Uxat needs will bear 
it. WitU BecrMliont, 1654. 

f BIRD. As bare as a bird's tail, was a 
proverbial expression for being quite 
stripped. 

Despoiiavit nos omnibus. He hath not left us a 
dish to wte our meat in. He hath stript us of aL 
We are spoiled of all that we have by him. He hath 
left us tu bare at a birds taile. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

BIRD-BOLT. A short thick arrow with a 
broad flat end, used to kill birds with- 
out piercing, by the mere force of the 
blow. Frequently ascribed to Cupid : 

Subscribed for Cupid, and challenged him at the 
bird-boU, Much A., i, 1. 

Now the boy with the bird-bolt be praisedl 

Greenes Tu Q^oque, PL, rii, 26. 

The form of it is pointed out in this 
passage: 

Ignorance should shoot 
His gnM»^obb'd bird-^oU. 

Matston*s WktU $ou will. 

See Bolt. 
fBIRE. A cow-house. Saxon. 

It was laied to his charge the drifyng of kine horn to 
his fathers byre. BulUin's Dialogue, 157S^ p. 4. 

fib BiKLi. To pour out wine. 

On the playne grene was buylded a fountayne of 
enbowed worke, gylte with fine golde, and vice, in- 
grayled with anticke workes, the olds god of wyne 
called BaccM Mrfoiiff the wyne. 

HmU, HMty rm, fol. 72. 

BIRTHDOM, for birthright. Formed 
by the same analogy as other words 
in dom, 

Letusratiier 
Hold Cut the mortal sword; and like good men 
Bestride our downfaln Hrtkdom, Mncb., ir, 8. 

BISHOP. Boy-bishop, or bame-bishop. 
See Nicholas, St. 

fBISKET. The older English form of 
biscuit. Biscuits of Tarious sorts 
were in ase in the sixteenth and 
seTenteenth centuries, among which 
that in most repute was called Naples 
biscuit, no doubt from the place 
where it was first made. 

The midwiCi, oaotain of the gang, walks first. 
Laden with child and Naples-lMcet crust; 
Most zeTOicntfy aho stepa. drsst all in pfbrt. 
If aha be not a saint the deril's int 

Satyr against Hypocrites, 1689. 
1644. August and. It is this day ofderad, by reason 
of theiae troublesome times, that there shall not hv 



this veare m formerly hath bine any eleooon diwur, 
at the choise of the Mr and Wardena, but oodcy 
wine and Naples bisketts. 

Aceomnts of the Carpenters^ Compsmg in London. 

In "the Accomplish'd Female In- 
structor" (1719), we have the fc^ow- 
ing receipt for making biscoita. 

To mate Queen's Bisket, Oenoma Bisket, f-e.—Tska as 
much fine flower, a kMsf^u^v finely oeateD, nine 
yolks and twelre idiites of eggs, to a pomid of f 



and a sound of sugar, corriander-eeeds, and anoi<«eeda, 
of each three quarters of an ounce fl^dy beaten and 
nfted; rose-water and ale-jrest fcry new, of each two 
or three sjKmnftils ; then b^ un as much fiur water m 
will make it into a convenient tnin past "nwi^^lwwf like 
batter; take it up with a spoon or ladle, and drop it 
on fine paper, on which fine sugar is strewed, or put 
it into tin cofllns four or five inimea long, and an indi 
and a half broad, and put Uicm into an ofrea not too 
hot ; and when sufficiently baked, take them oat and 
ky them on a paper to eool; after that, harden thm 
in a stove or warm oven, to keep kmg : and thaa y«w 
may make Oen&ua-bisket. 

BISOGNO. See Bezonian. 

fBISSE. A description of fine silk, 
frequently mentioned in the medie- 
val writers. 

When thou in triumph didst throufj^ Paris lide f 
Where aU the streets, as thou didst paase alonf^ 
With arras, bisse, and tapestry were hong. Ulrif tow. 

BISSON. Blind. The old copies of 
Shakespeare's Coriolauus have bee- 
some. Skinner has it under beesen ; 
and calls it a very common Lincoln- 
shire word. Ray has it bigek'd, 
among his north country words. 
Skinner derives it from 6y, for beside 
or without, and sin, a Dutch word 
signifying sense : the sight being the 
most excellent sense, but this is mere 
conjecture. [There can be no doubt 
about the derivation or correct form 
of this word. It is the Anglo-Saxou 
bisen^ blind.] 

What harm can your biswn censpectuitiea rienn osA 
of this character r Car^ ii, 1. 

Run barefoot up and down, threat'ning the flames 
With bisson rheum. Ami., ii, S. 

In the following passage we have 
bisme, which comes very near the old 
reading of Goriolanus, and is eri- 
dently a form of the aame word, 
whether more or less corrcqpt thau 
bisson I cannot at present determine. 

It cost thee nought, they say it eomea ^ kiad, 
Aa thon art biswu, ao are thj actiona bhnd 

ifwmfor MagiiL, y. 41%. 

fBITE. To grieve. 

Mali habet virum. It grieveth him, it hiiath him. 

Terance in MngUak, 161A 

fJo BITE was also used in the aeoae of 
to cheat. 

He shall not hare my maiden-head 

I Boleninly do swear; 
But I 'U bite him of a portion. 

Then marry with Baiph my dear. 

£ov# in « Bamt an «W Bs^M. 



Vmf « poor Osmni hdh btta (if by u ordiiWT < 
Iw tailor, tflrrthii diuarri Un hjiie nlTcred tl 
paw nMcii U ran ia dibl, lude Mm u (ilnriiiiut 
klL ud then urated huB. and h fumd bun U uj 
(Ur <f mill ^ A»iKT f trwf'' S-sltiU. itU. 

Ta BITB THE EAR was once an ex- 
pnuioD nf eiide«rmrnt. 

Mtr. 1 win t;it tktt tflktitrtat that ]al. £im>., ii. 4 

In that paaaage it it ambiguoui, but 
the following explains it: 

IVm bHt vitcta'd iiie.TOfiifl: take, n>- 

SUit, I eoali tin lUnt fr, 
Anr.lbiMdovtiuitanJirBtl B.Jcm.Jlei.,a,i. 

Sometimea 6ite ia uied aloae in a 
aimilar aenM ; 

im nng ia bucknm. Ul mi Hli lia. 

aaiimi, o PL, I, i«7. 
To BITE THETHUMBAT A PERSON. 
Tbia was aa ioault. The thiimb in 
tbta action repreaented a Jiff, and the 
wbc^ waa equivalent to afigfiir yon, 
or tlie>f<9; aa appears b; the foHow- 
ingpasaue. 

BehnU watl (K CntABiil 
•H On fa, uili Uf Untie 

tenoe in Romeo am 






nrrkinf ftirth, gitit 



b; OH of Kcn ud diidBiL ind ibmwiiig joiir 
rnm ktvHB rent tcttb, U (dl Ihea joa Tilae 

Mmlf ifCmUtf, tmuL Cnim Jtac\ WB. p 


tBlTTBR. A Kaman- 
believe atiU ia use. 


\ term, and i 



' «Ud bciaf diBt, Uit tidii nurninx TOT itrun«. 
knMtl «B lUr ta ■> Mm« > tuitr, thit Uu (ut 
■UA tkl Ptctnnli tud npoD u bnkc 

ra.tor'. rwtB, l»SO, 

BITTER-SWEET, or SWEETIHG. An 
apple ao called, which furnished many 
allnaione to poeta. 

tlv wit ia ■ iV7 (■«*' "WV ; " » ""CM ihuil uo. 
Da bst itaodxr tkM avN ^pirt IhK Torf (iUiT w»< 



ifijft tt JTMiL, O. Fl., Tli, ITS. 
wkil la dupUuarv fgne f 
A^ Wl M* loA a W/fl^owt Id fDiw upoB r 

/iSa^ ISSl 

■f-BITTOUR. The bittern. Tbia form 
of the word ia common in the old 

tncn kawb, Ma-cnfb, lad loDg-tancoed Hilmn bml. 
C*»f ■«■* (M»*, T. 

fBLACK BA08 appear to have been 
formerlj nsed by the pleaders in the 
law courts. 

If HoUiin M* oUain fimi tcnu o( *ir. 



fBLACK-BOY. Thcaign ofacelebraled 
tavern in Southwark, mentioned in 
popular writers of the 1 7th dent. 

1 chargi jou kerp out DfliiirniB wiji 

To th'tigne of tLe Bloit-ioy 'm ^uthworkcj 
To tb' ord'iuiy to Gild hii mouth wojke ; 

niii torUdght jet, nida tlie hmc. 

+BLACK-CIIOLER. M^nchouf'' "**' 

AOiaitn. Hctucolie. UtiHuChohc-. tUrlichtUr. 
A'nHulaftT, IbM. 

tULACK COAL. The phrase in the 
following example is a mere adaptation 
of the Latin atro earbone noiandum, 
to be condemned. 

TIm ictlini funh ind dtKription of iij. arraat honnt 

wicked V* vorthie Is bre noted mlh > tUct aimlr. 

eaimla'i PalaM qf FIrunn. ii, 9». 

tBLACK-COAT. This term became 
applied to a clergyman at a rather 
early period. 

Suppose we ihmld bEttow mm t poor low IbiDkiaa 
Utri-rcat, OK gf our hot romii, loch u tOUMiTit 
it Pre to one be would eumiuil HmD cecleeiMtinl 
btundcr or other, in lettinf Iili nune looDetr. 

£adUfJ-l OiMtrralhtu. 1B7I, p. ITS. 

fBLACK DOQ. To blnsh like a black 
' If, i. e., not to blush at all. 

■ciem peifiinut. Uu blabelli UJic ■ Hnct iimt. 
« hath. taaien face. 

WilluW Ottilmarr, td: 16Si. p. (DT. 

BLACK FEATHERS. Lar^e blsck 
feathers were fashionable in men'a 
hats about 1596. 

Fot hi> Img cUivke cr for hii grtat itaettfimtker. 

Sir J. iWf, After. 47. 
Baldo, thii noK ef mlae, uid the bi^ki/tatSr, 

Qrrw botli tssctltEr ia ciliBatlOD, 
Aad both, rrowne ittdp, were cut awij togrlher. 

raj.,Ep.1». Bath Ul Chu. ^1., Tiii, p. IH. 

BLACKS. Mourning. 



reUuTfilH 



Colours dy'd black," 



V.a>-t. OUl 



It] pij him^wLeo b 

Du'a but dWe thepwiT buntd. IHd., p. S79. 

Wee'UUkeHRiegidlniili 
That buFT tUriJty fathen, tliink't no ukiue 
Ti> .rare Uiui, wllbout, but nUier IhougliU within. 
//nra. Sn/I. Trnw. Uil Una. 



Hn ibiU thj It 



htllijeo.,. 

ae borrow Um Mich 
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Snch vnlgiir tpicr, and gnms, enbAlnie not thee. 
Thou art the theunie of truth, nut puetrv. 

Carfw's Poems, 1C42. 
tllcnce then with folded armet, erclipsed eyes. 
And low imprison'd ponns, merk cowardise. 
Urge not with onrt uenth tliat in full »aile conies, 
Nor wnik in rorestal'd blacks to the diirk tombs. 
But rather then th* cternHliaws shall enpe, 
Gallop «ilh Curttus down the KMlbint haj). 

Fletclur't Poems, p. 211. 
f These loyal motimers that attend its fall. 
And go in blcckt unto his funeral. 

Napt vjxm Panuuns, IfioS. 

BLACK-FRIARS, in the reign of Eliza- 
betli, was celebrated for three things ; 
the tlieatre, a number of puritans, 
and the sale of feathers ; the two 
latter professions being often united 
in the same persons. 

This pUy hath beaten nil yonnj; gallants out of the 
feathers. Jilaek-Jriar* halh almost spoil'd Blaehfnart 
for feathers. Indue, to Malcontent, 0. PI., iv, 11. 

That is, the satire of the theatre in 
Bl. Fr. has almost spoiled the trade 
of the feather-sellers there. 

Or hfeatker-wMker in the Friers, that are of the fac- 
tion of faith. B. Jtms. Bartk. Fair, r, 5. 
A whoreson upstart, apocryphal captain. 
Whom not a pvritan in Black-Friers will trust 
So much as fur a feather. B. Jon. Jlekym., i, 1. 

Bird the feather-man, and Mrs. 
Flowcrdew, in Randolph's Muses' 
Looking Glass, are said to be two of 
the sanctify'd fraternity of Black- 
Fry ars. 0. PL, ix, 172. 
The theatre of Black-Friara was, in 
Charles I's time at least, considered 
as being of a higher order and more 
respectability than any of those on 
the Bank-side. Thus Shirley, in a 
prologue addressed professedly to 
those of the latter class, tries to make 
the auditors in the pit behave as if 
they were at Black-Friars; that is, 
decently and well. 

You squirrels that want nuts, wliat will yon do ? 
Pray do not crack the benches, and we may, 
Hereafter At your palats with a play. 



But you that can contract ynurst'lvfa, and sit 

As T3U were now in the Black 

And will not deaf vs with Icud noise and tongues. 



'Fryers pit. 



Because we hare no heart to break our lungs. 

Will pardon. Shirley's Sis New Playes, publ. 1653. 

The BLACK-GUARD. Originally a 
jocular name given to the lowest 
menials of the court, the carriers o( 
coals and wood, turnspits, and 
labourers in the scullery, who all 
followed the court in its progresses, 
and thus became observed. Such is 
the origin of this common term. 

8o the black-gwird are pleased with any lease of life^ 
especially those of the boiliny-housp. 

B. Jom. Masq. qfMere. Find. 



Turnstpits were particularly so called : 

I am degraded from a cook, and 1 fear the deril him- 
self will entertain me but for one of his btack-guMrd; 
and he shall be sure to have his roast burnt 

Microc., O. PL, ut, 162. 

Burton speaks of the black guards as 
attached to a court, in describing the 
orders of devils : 

Though some of tliem are inferior to those of their 
own rauke, as the bladcepuari, in a prince's ooort. 

dmrnUmy of Mel., p. 48. 

See also Decker, as quoted by Gifford, 
in his B. Jonson, toI. yii, p. 250. 

It is a faiUi 
That we will die in, since from the lietck gnmri 
To the erim sir in office, there are few 
Hold other tenets. B.4-FL Bid. Bro^ r, I. 

fWhen iniquitie hath nlayed her part, vengeance 
leapes a|>on the stase, Xm oomedie ta short, hat the 
tragedie is longer : the blacke aetrd sliall attend npoo 
yon. yon shall eate at the ta!ble of torrow, and the 
crowne of death shall bee nptm your heads, many 
glistring faces looking on yon, and this is the feare of 
sinners. SmOk't Sermctu, 1609. 



BLACK MONDAY. Easter Monday. 
So called from the severity of that 
day, April 14, 1360, which was so 
extraordinary, that of Edward Ill's 
soldiers, then before Paris, many died 
with the cold. Siowe, p. 264. 

Then it was not for nothing that my nose fien a bleed- 
ing on Black-Monday last. Mer. Femice, ii, 5. 

The BLACK OX HAS TROD ON HIS 
FOOT. A proverbial phrase, meaning 
to he worn either with age or care. 
Bailey explains it of the latter. But 
the following alludes to age. 

She was a pretie wench, when Jnno was a young wife, 
now Crowes foote is on her eye, and tke Umck ore hath 
trod on her foot. Lyly, Se^ho /• PJL, if, 1. 

Alas 1 the neatest foot that erer came 
In the most smperdlious nmUl shoe. 
By tke black ox* u often traddea lame. 

O. Tooke, Anmm dietUm, p. 108. 
T%i black ore had net trod en liie or her foote. 

Heyv. cm Toteukam. 

fBLACK-PLAISTER. An old popular 
plaister for wounds. 

The blach plaister fat aH manner of griefee. 
Take a pot of oyle olive, a part ai red lead, hoy ie these 
together, and stir them with a aVee of wood con- 
tinually, untill it be black and somewhat thick, then 
take it off the fire, and pnt it in a jienyworth of red 
wax, and a pound of rozen, and set it to the Are againe, 
but you may not blase it and stir it ; then take it off 
and let it stand untill it be cold, and make it in a luaip. 
It is good for a new wonnd, or to staunch hlood. Poure 
a little of it in a dish, and if it stick fiMt nnto the 
dishes side, then it is enough, and preeerre it to yoar 
nse as neede requireth. T%e Pmtkwmy io BmUkM- 1- 

fBLACK-POT. At present, a black pud- 
ding is called a black^pot in the dialect 
of Somerset. But in the following 
passafi;e it evidently means a vessel. 

Now should I be in lore; with whomt with DoQ, 
what's that but dole and lamentation; with Jog, 
what's she, but sister to a blaek-pot f or what's Pet, 
Kood for nothing but to drire into a post? no^ Oipio^ 
I defy thee and all thv genealogy I 

UeywQoft umf9 Mi»trm, p. SS. 
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BLACKSAUNT, corrnpted from black 
9anctu»y used to signify any confused 
or hideous noise. See Sanctus, 

BLACK. 

The langni^ that they ipeake 
II the pure barbaraos UuHaumt of the Geate. 

MartUm, Sat. ii. 7. p. 205. 

Though Geate makes no rhyme, I 
presume that licentious and bad 
writer must hare written it so. He 
teems to mean the C^etae ; if his mean- 
ing be worth guessing. He profes- 
sedly scorns correct rhyming. 

t And she hath leinire now, 
^y tyng &it her nrtera to a bow) 
Her aelfe to strangte. There the dangling hung ; 
At which the eurre a new Maekts«mtu$ rang. Heywood. 

BLACK'S Your EtE. A vulgar phrase, 
not yet quite obsolete: they shall 
not say blaek is your eye, that is, they 
•hall not find any accusation against 
you. It is now jocularly metamor- 
phosed into ** blaek is the white of 
your or my eye!^ and in this form 
Footers Mrs. Cole uses it in the Minor. 

I can Mj ktmeft your eye, thongh it be grey ; 

I have omuuT'd at this your friend, and yea. 

B.i-Fl. Lore's Cure, ui,l. 
He ii the Tery jtistiee o* peace of the play, and can 
eommit whom he will, ana what be wiU, error, ab- 
•ordity, aa the toy takes him, and no man lay black is 
kis eye, bat luaA at him. 

S. JoHS. SUfU qflfetoSf let iHtermeon. 
If Jim hare a mind to mil at 'em, or kick tome of 
their k»ae fleth out, they alia' not say black^s your eye, 
■or with all their lyni's eyea diMxn'er yoa. 

Mrd i» Ceige, O. PI., viii, 233. 
And then no man tay hlaike is their eye, but all is 
well, and they as good ebristiaaa, as thoae that suffer 
theaa «n|miiiraed: StmiWs AtuUome ofAhuset^ p. 65. 

See Earle, p. 278. 

The mlgar do not hastily change their 
forms of speech. It is introduced in 
the Spectator, No. 79, near the end. 
fBLADDERED, fart. Puffed up. 

Thtts did the Athenians, who having obtained the 
▼ietory in a memorable sea--fight against the Modes, 
UmHrr^d «p with pride from their success herein, it 
ca oac d sedition and tamultuation in tliat state, not- 
withstaoding the contrary endearours of the more 
■obcr to praveat it J%e Sage StnaUfr, p. 186. 

BLAKE, adj. Bafe i naked. 

Sea bow abOM breeds Maie and bitter bale. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 207. 

BLAMS« Apparently, for blameable; 
bhune-worthy. 

Ib fisitb, my lord, yon are too wilful bUme. 

\Hen.tV,vi\,\. 

Thia has been thought corrupt, but 
the following passage shows that 
too blame in thia sense was a current 
expression : 

Btoah, and eonfess that yoa ht too too blame. 

Harr. Mp., i, 84. 
Perfaapt Potcatia wanted to be blame. 

aaUomiaWi Mayd., 1S30. 



I find too blame twice in one page in 
an old play by Thomas Heywood : 

Y'are too blam4. 
And, Besse, you make me angry. 

Again, 

The girle was much too blame. 

Etttjl. Traveller, sign. (^ 
I were too blame if I should not teU thee anie thing. 

Mencchmus, 0. PL. i, 153. 

So that the modern phrase of beinff to 
blame, is in fact a corruption ; unless, 
as is not improbable, the other form 
was founded on a mistake. The con- 
sequence of the first unskilful attempts 
to regulate our language^ was the 
wrong derivation of many words and 
phrases, and of course the corruption 
of them. " Too blame* ^ is in the old 
copies of Shakespeare, in the last 
scene of the Merchant of Venice : 

Sigh then to Cupid, tell him he's too blame, 
Not raising in my lore a mutuall flame. 

Holiday's Teeknogamia, F. S, b. 

'\To BLANCH, to give a fair appear- 
ance ; to disguise. 

Nor fits it, or in war, 
Or in affairs of court, a nuui employed in nnblie care 
To blanek things further than their truUi, or flatter 
any power. Chaaman, It., xii. 

And commonly, by amusing men with a subtlety. 
blanch the matter. Bacon, Essay xxru 

fBLANDYMENTES. Blandishments. 

So moch the more did he exhorte the kyng of England 
with letters, writynges and blandymentes, by sondrie 
and divers messengers, for to treate and conclude a 
peace. HaU, Henry VII, foL IS. 

BLANCRER, or BLENCHER. Appa- 
rently a sporting term ; whether for 
a person stationed to turn the game 
one way or another, or for a dog, 
having the same office, does not ap-> 
pear from the examples that follow, 
and the dictionaries are all silent. 
The following passage evidently aU 
ludes to it, and makes the blenchera 
attendants on the sport. 

Wiiich makes him orershoot all 
His valour should direct at, and hurt thove 
That stand but by aS blenchers. 

B.j-n. Lovers Txlgr.,\\,\. 
Tliis Spanish Inquisition is a trappe so slyelie set. 
As into it wise, godly, rich by blanehers base are ret. 

Warn. Alb. Bng., D. ix, ch. 61. 
And so manie dayes were spent, and manic waics 
used, while Zelmaue was like one that stood in a trrr, 
waiting a good occasion to shoot, and Ovnccia a 
blanchcr, which kept the dearest deere from ner. 

Pembr. Arc, p. 6*. 
And so even now hath he divers blanehers belonging 
to the market, to let and stop the light of the gospel. 

LaHwier, Serm., foL dS b. 

The latter example, connecting 
blanehers with a maifket, rather 
puzzles the cause. It is used twice 
or more in foL 24^ and still in thtf 
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sense of stopping. Also to blanch, 
"with reference to the blanchers. 
BLANK. The white mark in the centre 
of a butt, at which the arrow was 
aimed ; here used metaphorically : 

See better, Lear, and let me still remain 

The true blanJc of thine eye. Zmt, i. 4. 

Shakespeare has used it also for the 
mark at which a cannon is aimed, or 
rather the direct range ; as we now 
say to shoot point-blank. 

And itood within the bUmi of his diipleasnre 

For my ft«e ipeech. Oikel., iii, 4. 

He has employed it also in other 
kindred senses, as aim, &c. See 
Johnson's Diet. 
BLANKS. A mode of extortion, by 
which blank papers were given to the 
agents of the crown, which they were 
to fill ap as they pleased, to authorise 
the demands they chose to make. No 
wonder they were thought oppressive. 

And daily new exactions are deris'd. 

As blanks, benevolence, and 1 wot not what 

Riek. U, ii, 1. 

Further explained by a passage re- 
specting the same king, in the Mirror 
for Magistrates : 

Which to maintaine my people were sore pol'd 
With fines, fiAeens, and loans by way of prest, 

Blank charters, oaths, and shifts not known of old. 
For which the commons did roe sore detest. 

Leg. of Rick. II, p. 294. 

Also, a kind of base silver money, 
first coined by Henry Y in his French 
wars, and worth about eightpence. 
Kersey. Mr. Gifibrd says, about a 
French livre. B. Jan., vol. v, p. 81. 

Have you any money? he answered not a bUuick. 

Gay ton's Fest. N., p. 9. 

In an old account of the monevs of 

m 

Europe, a blank appears to be also a 
French coin. It is stated thus : 

Tk« MinU of Paris in Fraun^. 

6 tomes is a blancke. 

8 bUtnekes is a shilling. 
90 shilling is a pounde. 

Tke Tost of tk« World, 1576, 12mo, p. 8S. 

Blanks are also used for blank verses 
in the following passage : 

Sir, yonVe in snch neat poetry gather'd a kiss. 
That if I had but five Knes oftliat number 
Soch pretty befrging blanks, 1 should commend 
Your forehead or your checks, and kiss you too. 

B. ^ Fl. Pkilaster, u, 1. 

BLANKET. Shakespeare has been 
censured by moderns, and justly, 
according to our present notions, for 
the introduction of the low word 
blanket^ in the following fine passage : 

Come, thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of hell ; 
That my keen knife see nol Ui« wound it makei } 



Nor heav'n peep thro' the blanket of the daA, 

To cry hold. hold. Maehttk, i. 5. 

Bat Gibber, in his Lives of the Poets 
(art. Davenant), very properly re- 
minds us that, in Shakespeare's time, 
it was a good and local image in the 
theatre: a blanket being then used 
instead of a curtain. We might add, 
perhaps, for s£fenes also, as it is re- 
corded, on the same a^uthority, that 
sir William Davenant first introduced 
painted scenery. 
fBLANKET-FAIR. The uame given 
to the fair held on the Thames during 
the great frost in 1683-4. 

Try, these hard times, how to abate the price; 
Tell her how. cheap were damsels on the ice. 
Mongst city wires and dau|^tera that ceaie there, 
How far a guinea went at Slanket-fakr. 
Thus you may find some good excuse for fkflins 
Of your helored exereise m laihugL 

Boekatert VatenHmMn. 

fBLASED. Emblaitoned ? 

Their idols eyes to sunbeames to eompere; 
Or by the rose her biased lips declare. 
My mistresse must beyond their Saints sofme 
In that unequali'd height, superlative. 

Beedom^s Foewu, 1641. 

BLAST, V. Shakespeare has used the 
word in the unusual acceptation of to 
su£fer a blast. 

Even so hr love the voung and tender wit 
Is tum'd to folly ; ktasting in the bud. 
Losing his verdure even in the prime, See. 

Two Gtnt., i. 1. 

fBLATANT BEAST. The multitude. 
The phrase is taken from Spenser. 

Taiih we are fullv bent to be lords of miarule in the 
Worlds wide heath ; our vovsge is to the lie of I)o|[ge8, 
there where the ilattant beast doth rule and rugne. 
Banting the credit of whom it please. 

Tks Betumefrom Pematsmt, 1608. 

fBLAUCHES. Blotches. 

So now yon are sound and lovely fo looks on, jcm may 
malntsiue the same for a small space : but bemg com- 
m«m, ulcers, filth and blamckes will breed upon yoa, 
like firogges and toades in stinking poolea. 

Man in ika JIomm, 160B. 

To BLAZE. Contracted from to blason. 

See Todd. 
fTo BLEA. To make a noise like a 

lamb. 

The morrow when Lafonaei tuiAiie 'jgaa riste. 

And with his lizht illumines mortal! eyes. 

When cocks iM crow, and lainbes did bissft and bins, 



I moimted fh>m my couch, and put to 

Taflor't Workt$,\SSO. 

fBLEAK. To bleach. 

Make that tvorie brest 
(Now Loves soft 1^ wh'ereoa he play^s the wanton. 
And ambusheth himsdfo to catch the flames 
He shoots at others fh>m thy eyes) aa cold 
As Scythian sands, bleak't with ctmtinnall fireeziflg 
Into a seeming christalL 

Nabbes* Uannibal /■ Sdfio, l6S7. 

fBLEAKE, or BLECKE. A low German 
word for a town^ occurring in English 
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writers of the early part of the 17th 
cent. 

The feast of S. BartlKdainev the apottle, wee arriTed 
at a MmIw, abas a towne, an EnKlish mile from Ham- 
borfli, called Altonagh, which is to called by the 
BaabaiKon because it stands all-too-nigh them for 
tJieir profit, being inhabited with dirers tradesmen 
which doe hinder their frecdome. 

T*ylof'$ Workea, 16S0. 
A ViBg Batch mile (or almost sixe EnKlish) is a small 
towne or a Ueekt called Oroning. bdonging to the 
duke, in the which place I obserred two things worths 
of remembrance. Ati. 

BLEE. Colour; complexion. Saxon. 
This word, which is rather common 
in the old ballads, was almost entirely 
obsolete in the reign of Eliz., but 
occars in the Pinner of Wakefield, 
printed 1599. 

And RohiB, Ifarian she wBI go wHh ihefr- 
To Me fur Bettris how bright she is of |<m. 

0. PL, iii, 4SI. 

Also, p. 52 : 

I bare a lorely lemman 
As bri^t of Mm as ia the silver moon. 

It generally occars thus joined with 
bright. 
BLEEDING HORSES ON ST. STE- 
PHEN'S DAY. One of the odd 
superstitions of papal times, of which 
Latimer justly says. 

But I numrell mneh, how it came to passe, that upon 
this dqr we were wont to let our horses blood : it is 
like as tboo^ St. Steven had some sreat government 
over the hones, which thing no doubt is a vaine in- 
▼oitioa of man. Sermons, foL S7S. 

BLENCH, V. To start, or fly off; to 
flinch. 

Keep jour {nstraction 
And hold jea ever to onr special drift, 
11ifl«|^ sometimes you do hUnck from this to that, 
As caase doth minister. Mens, for M., iv, 5. 

Wonldldothis? 
Could man so Ueneh f W, Tele, i, 8. 

What is*t voa kUnek at f what woold yon ask P 
Speak freely. B. > ¥1. Xoya/ SM., ii, 1. 

I^vsieler, m, d*ye MracA at thatP d*ye cavif? 

M,^n,WiUg,Chmse,%\. 

Hilton has used unbleneh^d for not 
confounded. Cotnus, 430. 
BLENCH, «. From the yerb, a start, 
or deriation. 

These Uemekes gave my heart another youth. 
And wocae caays prord thee my best of love. 

Skmkesp. Sonm., 110. 

BLEND, V. To pollute or confound, 
from the original sense of to mix; 
things being polluted and confused 
by improper mixture. 

And all these storms that now his beauCy Uend, 
Shall ton to eefana, and timely clear away. 

Spenser, Sonn., 63. 

BLENT. Participle of blend. 

The while thy kingdom from thy head is rent, 
And thy thnme rcmd with dishonour blent. 

Moth. HtMor^s TVOf. 1SS9. 

Also, in the sense of blinded ; the 



confusion or hurt of the eye being 
bliudness. 

Wbvlest reason, blent through passion, nought de- 
_ •cry'd. Sp.F.Q.,(i,ir,7. 

The eye of reason was with agtybUHt. Spens. 

MThat makes thee deaf? whathnth thine eye sight 
bUnt ? Fuirf. Tasso, xii, 8S. 

BLESS, V, To wave, or brandish. Dr. 
Johnson thought this sense derired 
from the action sometimes used in 
benediction. 

And burning blades about their heades doe blesse, 

Sp. F Q., I, T, e. 
His sparkling blade about bis head he blest 
And smote off (mite his right leg by the knee. &»enser. 



Bound his arm'd head his trencnant blade he blest. 

Fkitf. Tasso, ix, 87> 

A man hanged is quaintly said to 
bless the world with his heels, from 
their waving in the air when he is 
suspended. 

And the next daye, the three theves were oonveied 
forth, to blesse the worlde with their heeUs. 

Painter's Palace of Pleasure, sign B, 8. 

Dr. Johnson's explanation is strongly 
confirmed by the following passage : 
" In drawing (their bow) some fet 
such a compasse, as though they 
would turn about and bfesse all the 
field." AschanCs Toxophilus, p. 196, 
new edit, where the editor has a re- 
mark to the same efiect. 
To bless seems to be used for to se- 
cure, in the following passage : 

And glsundng downs his shield, from blame him fairiy 
blest. ^ Spau. F. Q., I, ii, 18. 

[This last is perhaps only an example 
of the old phrase to bless from, i.e., 
to preserve from, evil.] 

tAy, or turn out of my tenement ; my lost landlord 
was a beau, forsooth, and refus'd to renew my lease, 
>ecause 1 brou{(bt my money in a greoaie leathern 
)urse; and tum'd my neighoour Ralph out of his 



because 1 brou{(bt my money in a greoaie leathern 
purse; and tum'd mv neighl>our Ralph out of his 
form for plaistering tue ganlen wall with cow-dung ; 



but heaven bless us from such landlords. 

The Country Farmer's Catechism, 170S. 

fBLETCH, s. Blacking for shoes. 

Blarke or bleleh to colour the leather with, atraroen- 
tum sutorium. Withal^ JHctionarie, ed. 1808, p. 162. 

BLIN, V, To cease, or stop. 

How so her fansies stop— 
Her tears did never blin. 

Romeus and JuL, Supp. to Sh., i, 887. 
Well noble minds in perils best appeare^ 
And boldest hearts in bole will never bhnne. 

OaseoujHe's Works, 4to, D, 8. 
That I gan cry, ere 1 blin, 
Oh her eyes are paths to sin. 

k. Green, in Beloe's Anted., ri, p. 10. 

f BLIND. A cant term for beins tipsy. 
It is used with others in the Workes 
of Taylor the Water-Poet, 1 630. 
f Writing was termed blind, when it 
was written in ink not intended tq be 
durable. 
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Lettre qni blandiist, et t'efface. 



A bUnd letter that 



iqni 
wil in snort time be wome out. 

'f Blind manuscriptB, were aDOoymous 
manuscripts. 

These fantasies we finde in eertaine blituU manur 
■cripts, without name or author, which walke under 
himd ]ikt the pestilence in the darke. 

Feni(m*» Treuliu qf UiurU, 1613, p. 11. 

fBLIND-HUGH. A personage whose 
history does not appear to be known. 

Such a one as is able and will not feast his neighbour 
this Christmas ; may blind Hugh bewitch him, and 
turn his body into a barrel of strong ale, and let his 
nose be the spiggct, his mouth the fosset, and his 
tongue a plug for the bung-hole. And so til next year 
farewell. ^ Poor Robin, I7I6. 

fBLINDLED. Mingled. 

Whether that God made then thoie goodlj beams 
Which gild the world, but not as now it seems : 
Or whemer else some other lamp he kindled 
Upon the heap (yet all with waters blindUd) 
Which flying round about, gave light in order 
To th'un-phu:'t climates of that deep disorder. 

Sglvetter's Du Barlm. 

BLIND-WORM. Called also a slow, 
worm. A little snake with very small 
eyes, falsely supposed to be venomous. 
It is the anguia fragilia of Linneeus ; 
and much dreaded still by the common 
people, though perfectly harmless. 

Newts and blitS-rtPorms, do no wrong ! ifikf«., ii, 3. 
Adder's fork, and bUnd-vorm's sting. Marb., ir, 1. 
lite small-ey'd slow-worm, held of many blind. 

Drayton, Noah's Flood, p. 1638. 

fBLINKARD. One who blinks. 

Fie is the token of a stinke ; 

A blintrard alwayes good doth mis. 

Withals^ JMctionarie, ed. 1608, p. 288. 

BLINKINSOPS. A celebrated fencer, 
mentioned in B. Jonson*s New Inn, 
act ii, sc. 2. His memory rests at 
present on that passage only. 

BLI ST, for blest. This is one of the 
liberties thought allowable in the 
sixteenth century for the sake of 
rhyme. 

And how the ground he lust 
Wherein it written was, and how himself he blist, 

Sptmer, IV, vii, 46. 
Tliat he liad fled. long time he never wist; 
But when far run he iiad discover'd it, 
Himself fur wonder with his hand he blitt. 

fair/. Ttuso, xiii, 29. 

It is used in the sense exemphfied 
above in Bless, in the following pas- 
sage: 

And with his dub him all alMut so blist. 
That he wliich way to turn him scarcely wist. 

Spen*. F. Q., VI, viii, 13. 

See Bless, 
BLIVE, adj. Quick ; ready. A com 
traction of bilive. The word was 
beginning to be disused in the time 
of Cartwright and Brown, who both 
give it to antiquated speakers. 

This buss is a bUv€ gucrdeu. Jnti§„ 0. PI., x, 500. 



Into the shin he entreth, and as iUvi 
As wind and wether good hope to be. 

Brown, SArp. Pipe, BH., 1. 

BLIVE, adv. Quickly. 

The people cried, with sunoiy greeing shouts, 
To bring the hone to Pallas' temple lUte. 

Surrqf'9 JSm., B. ii, 293. 

See Btltvic 
To BLOAT, or BLOTE, To dry by 
smoke. Latterly chiefly applied to 
herrings. Blotan, Saxon, meant to 
sacrifice or slaughter, whence No- 
vember was, at one period, called 
Blot-monath, or slaughtering month, 
because the animals were then slaugh- 
tered, which were tq be salted and 
dried for winter provision. But, as 
these meats were chiefly dried in the 
smoke, when the Saxon word was 
forgotten, to blote was supposed to 
denote that operation : and thus the 
change of meaning evidently crept in. 

And dry them like herrinpps with this smoak \ 
For herrings in the sea are large and full, 
9ut shrink in bloatina, and together pulL 

^hater*$ Tohaeco baii.. p. 101. 
I have four dozen of fljie firebrands in my belly, I 
have more smoke in my mouth than woula blote a 
hundred herrings. B.^Fl. M. Prin., ii. 

Three pails of sprats, carried from mart to mart. 
Are as much meat as these, to more use travel'd, 
A bunch of bloat€4 fools I Ibid., g. of Cor., ii. 4. 

To bloat, now means to swell up, and 
conies probably from blow (Johnson) ; 
and to this we must perhaps refer the 
*' bloat king*' in Hamlet, iii, 4. It is 
singular enough that two opposite 
senses should thus have belonged to 
one word. Smoke-dried, and there- 
fore shrunk ; or pufied and swollen. 
BLOAT-H ERRING. A herring so 
dried. Skinner and Minshew puxzle 
about the etymology; but to me it 
seems clear that it arose as above 
mentioned. 

Lay vou an old courtier on the coals, hke a lausan 
or a oloat'herring. B.. Jon. Masq. of Met., v,i&. 

Why you stink like so many bloai-kfrrin^t, newly 
taken out of the chimney. lb., Mtu. ofAu^un,y\, 121. 
Make a meal of a bhat-Aerrinff. wnier it with firar 
shilUngs beer, and then swear we have dined as well u 
my lord mayor. Ifa/cA at Mii^., 0. PL, vii, US. 

4 BLOCK, 8. The wooden mould 
on which the crown of a hat is 
formed. 

Mine is as tall a felt ai anv thia day in HiUan, and 
therefore I love it. for the \lock was den oat for my 
head, and fits me to a hair. 

Honest Wk., part Sd. O. PI., iii. 3Sa 
Ilats alter aa fast as the turner can turne his Uodr. 

Eupk. Engl, 0. 4. 

Hence it was also used to signify the 
form or fashion of a hat : 
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A gnre gentlemsn of Naplei, who having tionght a hat 
of the newest (aakion and b«st bhctr in all lialie, Sec. 

Euph. Engl, 0^ 3 b. 
Is tltifl tame Iiat 
O* the Mori paaaant ? B.jTtu. StapU of New$, i, 3. 

That is, "of the current fashion." 

YoQ ihaU alter it to what fonn toq please, it will take 
nnr Uoek, 'lUd., C^k. Ret., i, 4. 

Also for the hat itaelf : 

Tbo* BOW your block head be covered with a Spanish 
hUek. Beanm. tmd Ft. MartMMaid. 

A prettr Uoc/( Sexttuus names his hat. 
So mnda the fitter for his hrad by that. 

Witfs Reerftiont, Epigj. 456. 

A ilat-CTOwned block was fashionable 
aboat 1596, when Sir J. Davis's 
Epigrams were printed. 

And itill the newest fashion he doth ret. 
And with the time doth chamre from tliat to this. 
He weares a hat now of the/a/-rrcini^ hlocke 
The treble mlfd^ long cloake, and doublet »ench. 

Bp. 23, iM Ctm. Liter., viii, 34. 

Hence that excellent interpretation 
of a speech of Lear, which had poz- 
xled the earlier commentators : 

Thii a good block /— 
It were a ddicate stratacem, to shoe 
A tioop of hone with ieii. £«ar, hr, 6. 

The whole of Mr. Steeyens's remark 
ought by all means to be cited, as 
affording an admirable specimen of 
judicious illustration. ** Upon the 
king's saying / will preach to thee, 
the poet seems to have meant him to 
pull off his hat, and keep turning it 
and feeling it, in the attitude of one 
of the preachers of those times 
(whom I have seen represented so in 
ancient prints), till the idea of felt , 
which the good hat or block was 
made of, raises the stratagem in his 
hraia of shoeing a troop of horse 
with a substance as soft as that which 
he held and moulded between his 
hands.*' It should be rather, '* the 
very same*' 
BLONCKET, adj. Gray. Used by 
Spenser as an epithet for liveries or 
coats, and ezphuned in the original 
notes "gray coats." I believe it 
meant at first whitish, for I find in 
Ck>les* Dictionary "a blanquet pear, 
pyrum subalbidum." If so, it is 
from the French blane. Kersey also 
has blankers, white garments. 

Our tkmeM Hveries bene all to sadde 

Tat thUk same season, when all is ycladde 

Wtth pleaaaimce. Shtp. Kdl^ Maw, r, 5. 

I have not met with the word elsewhere. 
BLOOD was sometimes used for dis- 
positioD, thus : 



. strange nnusnal hlood. 
When man's worst sin is he does too much good. 

Tim. J., iv, 3. 

Also in the very difficult passage of 
the opening of Cymbeline, of which 
perhaps thiB is the most intelligible 
reading : 

Yon do not meet a man, but frowns : oar bloods 

No more obey the heavens, they are courtiers, 

StUl seem as does the king's. Cim., i, 1. 

t. e., our dispositions no longer obey 
the influences of heaven ; they are 
courtiers, and still seem to resemble 
the disposition the king is in. 
[A blood, in the sense of a high- 
mettled young roan, was also in use 
at a rather early period.] 

tTo which effect we have sent a generall challenge 
To all the youthful! bloods of Aifrica, 
That whosoever (borne of princely stem) 
Dares foote the bosome of this deMrt ile, 
(The stage where Ile performe this lovers prize) 
And by his wit and active pollicie. 



Wooe. win, intice, or any wav defeato 

Vtersof 
ay imp 
Wreath of their conquest. Day't lU of Gulls, 1S3S. 



Me of my charge, my daughters of their hearts. 
Shall with their loves weare my imperial! crowne 



BLGGD.BGLTER^D. Stained with 
blood ; from a bolter or sieve, whose 
blood issues out at many wounds, as 
flour passes through the holes of a 
sieve. Warburton, Or sprinkled with 
blood, as if with meal from a boulter, 
as Johnson explains it. 

For the blood'bofuUer'd Banqno smiles upon me. 

Macb.,iw,\, 

[See Colliers Hist, D. P., iii, 56.] 
fBLOODY-NOSE. A term which seems 
to show that boxing was an earlier 
accomplishment than is generally 
supposed. 

Jud. Wliat Ingenioso, carrying; a vinegar bottle about 
thee, like a great schole-b^ giving the world a Uoudp 
nose ? Tks Returns from Pemassus, 1006. 

fBLORE. 4 blast of wind, or gale. 
Sometimes used by Chapman simply 
for the air. 

Like rude and raging waves roused with the fervent blor€ 
Of th' east and south winds. Chapman, H, ii, 1S9. 

-fTo BLOW. To blow upon, to speak 
disparagingly of, to criticise. 

Peace, the king approaches : stand in yonr ranks or- 
derly, and shew yonr breeding ; and be sure yon Now 
nothing on the lords. Cartwngke* BoyaU Slaws, 1651. 
I thank you for the good opinion you please to have 
of my fancy of trees : it u a maiden one, and not 
hlown upon Dy any yet ; but for the merits yon please 
to ascribe unto the author, I utterly disclaim any, 
specially in that proportion you please to give them 
me. HowsWs FkmiUar Lstfsrs, 1650. 

To blow, to betray, to make known. 

As for that, says Will, I could tell it well enough, if I 
had it, but I must not be seen anywhere amona my 
old acquaintance^ for I am blown, and they will afl 
betray me. Uislorp qf CoUmsl Jack, 1788. 
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Nay, clownes ran say, this panon knowet cnougli, 
But that Ilia language does his knowledge hlouyk. 

Whiting^s Mbino andBellama, 1C38. 

To blow up, to cause to swell. 

But who had bloMme her up, and made her swell P 
Mother, quoth she, in truth I cannot tell. 

PasquiFs Night-Cap, 1613. 

BLOWN. Swollen, or tumid ; inflated. 

Vo blown ambition doth our arms incite, -^mt ir, 4. 
H'ow now bhum Jack, how now quilt? 1 Hen. IV, if, S. 

Troud, insolent : 

1 come with no bhten spirit to abuse you. 

B.i-FL Mad Lover. 

fBLOW-BASTED. Flogged. 

The earle of Urenia asked one that came from the 
court, what was reportefl of him t)ieref who an- 
swenxl : Neither good nor bad, my lord, that I could 
heare. With that the earle oomnuindtil him to be 
thpnraghly blov>e-batted and beaten : and then after- 
wud gave him fiftie duckets, sayine, Now maist thou 
report of Urenia both good and oao. 

Coplfy's Wits, Fits, and Faneia, 1614. 

fBLOW-BOOK. A book with indeli- 
cate pictures. 

Last Sunday a person did pennance in the Chapter- 
bouse of St. Paul's, London, for publickly shewing in 
Bartholomew Fair a book called a i^oip-book, in wuirh 
were many obscene and filthy pictures : the book was 
likewise burnt, and the person paid costa. 

Post Man, 8 June. 1708. 

BLOW-POINT. A childish game; 
consisting perhaps of blowing small 
pins OF points against each other. 
Probably not unlike push-pin. 

How he played at blow-point with Jupiter, when he 
was in his side coats ; and how he went to look birds- 
nests with Athoos. Lingua, 0. PI., v, 167. 

Also Donne's Poems, 1719, p. 119. 
Dust-point seems to have been a simi- 
lar game. 
See Dust-point. 

f Nuces relinqnere : to leave boyes play, and fall to 
hlow-point. mtkaW Dietionarie, ed. 1634, p. 568. 
tSo master Amoretto plays the guU in a piece of a 
parsonace; my master adorns his cupboud with a 
piece 01 n parsonage ; my mistress, upon good days, 
nuts on a piece uf a parsonage ; and we pages play at 
llowpoint for a piece of a parsonage': I think, here's 
trial enough for one man's gifts. 

Betunujrom Pernasius, 1606. 

BLOXFORD. Apparently a jocular 
and satirical corruption of the name 
of Oxford, quasi Block* s-ford, or the 
ford of Blockheads. This is inti- 
mated in the following lines of Bp. 
Corbet : 

What was the jest d'ye ask ? I dare reprat it. 
And put it home befurc you shall entreat it ; 
He call'd me BloxfoTd-nxMi, confess I must 
*T\iras bitter ; and it grieved me in a thrust 
That most uiigratefurword BUu^ord to hear. 
From him whose breath yet stunk of Oxford beer. 

Poem$, p. 67, to Lord Mordant. 

In Healy*8 "Discovery of a New 
World," imitated from HalKsMundus 
alter et idem, Blockaford is made the 
capital of the region Fooliana. 

Dnlering Fooliana, came without resistance unto 



Blochford, otherwise called Doni-toB, the diiefe dtic 
of the land. P. 182. 

The intended allusion seems to be 
strengthened by a particular notice 
of the number pf spires aud bells 
contained in it. Ibid^, p. 179. 
BLUE was a colour appropriated to 
the dresses of particular persons in 
low life. 

1. It was the usual habit of servants. 

Yon proud varlets, you need not be ashamed to wear 
hluf, when your master is one of your fellows. 

JJonest Wlkore, O. PL, iii. 889. 
Tlie other act their parts in b\ew eoaUt, as (10 thev 
were their serving men. Decker's Belman, sign. £. S. 

Hence blue- bottle is sometimes a 
term of reproach for a servant. 0. 
PL, V, 6. And a aerving-man in B. 
Jouson says, "Ever since I was of 
the blue order. "^^ Case altered, i, 2. 
About 1 608, when Middleton's Comedy 
of A Trick to Catch the Old One was 
produced, the blue coats of servants 
appear to have been changed for 
cloaks, such as were worn by the 
gentry also at that time. Thus, in 
that comedy : 

There's more true honnty in such a country Krrinc 
man, than in a hundred of our cloak compankms. I 
may well calf ^m cohipnnions, for since Una eaatt 
have been turned into cL^aks, one can scarce know 
the man from the master. 

Act ii, Ane. DrwaM, Y, p. 151. 

B. Jonson introduces New-Yeares- 
Gift, 

In a blew coat, serving-man like, with an orange. Ice. 

Mask of Ckristntas. 

2. Also of beadles: whence they 
also came in for the appellation of 
blue bottle : 

I wiU have you as soundly swinged for this, yon Vue- 
bottle ropue ! 2 Hen. IV, v, 4 

And to be free from the interruption of blut beadles, 
and other bawdy officers. MiddUtim's Mick. Term. 
The whips of furies are not half so terrible as a blue 
coat. Mierocosmus, O. PL, ix, 161. 

I know not whether it means servants, 
or officers of justice, in the following 
passage ; probably the latter : 

Cume a velvet ji^lice with a long 
Great train of bUic-coaiB, twelve or fourteen strong. 

Bonne, Sat i. 31. 

3. It was also the dress of ignominy 
for a harlot in the house of correc- 
tion, &c. 

Your puritanical honest whore sits in a bins po^m.-^ 
"^liere ! — do you know the brick house of castigation ? 

Hon. Vhore, O. PI., ui, 441k 
Lam. Teare not my clothes, my friends, they cost 

more than you are aware. 
Bedell. Tush, soon you shall have a blewjgowa ; fur 

thme take you no care. Promos and Gus., iii, 6. 

BLURT. An interjection of contempt. 

Shall 1 ?— then blurt o* your service ! O. PL, iii. 811 
Blirt ! a hmu ; blirt, a rune 1 Matconttnt, O. PL, it, 81. 
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Hhrt, ymrt I there's nothine remaini to put thee to 
jMUi Bov, captAin. PuriUn, it, 8, Suppl. toSh., ii, 610. 

Blurts master constable, or a ^g for 
the constable, seems to have been a 
proverbial pbrase ; it is the title of a 
play written by Thos. Middleton, and 
published in 1 602. Hence I suppose 
it is that Ben Jonson makes one of 
liis characters call a constable "old 
Bluri." Tale of a Tub, ii, 2. In 
O. PL, V, 420, we have "Blurt, mas- 
ter gunner!" 
To BLURT AT. From the former. To 
hold in contempt. 

494 aU the wgr]4 will Mur/ ukl BOom at oa. 

£dw.III,if,S. 
But eMt their gaxea on Marina's face, 
While OUB was Hnrttd at 

PericUg, ir, 4, Suppl. toSk^^H, 116. 

To blurt out, still remains in modern 
nsage. and signifies much the same 
as to spurt or sputter out hastily. 

BLUSH BT. (Apparently peculiar to 
B. Jonson.) See Todd. One who 
blashes* 

f BOARD. The term board answers to 
the modem table, but it was often 
moveable, and placed on trestles. 

fBOAST. The following is an early 
example of a well-known proverb. 

Anreoa numtca poOiceri : grfoi botut, small ro$U. 

WUUPsDietioMuie, ed 1634, p. 568. 

To BOB. To cheat, or obtain by cheating. 

He calla me to a restitation larae 

or gold and Jewels that I Mi'dtnm him. Otk., t, 1. 

^ him )ie M'd that bobs wiU bare; 

mit who br means of wisd<nn hie 

Hath sat'a his charfe?— It is even L 

Pembr. Arcai^ Kb. ii, p. 308. 
Diigraee me on the open stage, and M me oil with 
■e'er a penny. Hog htUk lost Mis Pearl, 0. PL, ri, 9S6. 

We should now say, in familiar lan- 
gaage» "fob me off." 
BOB, «. A taunt or scoff. 

Oft* tahca (his mistress by) the bitter hob. 

FUtek. Pwp. It., vii, 86. 
He that a fool doth reir wisely hit. 
Doth very foaHishhr, altho* he smart, 

rot to seem sensdess of the boh. *Aa you like ii, ii, 7. 
have drawn blood at one's brains wiUi a bitter bob. 
Akx. «md Campaspe, 0. PL, ii, 113. 

To give the bob was a phrase equi- 
valent to that of giving the dor. See 
Dor. 

C. I guess the business. S. It can be no other 

Bat to^M ms tks boh, that being a matter 

Of main im p ortance. Massing. Maid of Honour, ir, 5. 

fTo BOB. To thump. The «. a bob, 
or thump, was also used. 

In an ennomi spleene, smarting ripe, mnes after him, 
fak at fistie cvlTes with him ; but the fellow bela- 
bonrod the foole cnnniB«dy. and got the fooles head 
Bndcr his arm^ and boh'dhin nose. 

Jrwdm, Nsst oj Ninnies, 1608. 



Snppose then you see Francion enter into the school, 

iynini ' _ _ 
his shoes, his gown wrapped about him, his book 



his 



hanging out of his breeches down unto 



under his arm, undertaking to give a fillip to one, and 
a bob unto an other. 

Comical History of Francion, 1665. 

fBOB, a. A iewel or drop for the ear. 

Rich bobbs upon her ears are hung. 
To stop the clamour of her tongue. 

The London Ladies Dressing Boom, 1706. 
Ihe poor wench loves dy'd glass like any Indian, for a 
diamnnd bob I'd have her madenhead if I were a man 
and she a maid. 

Cowley, Cutler of CoUman Street, 1663. 

fBOB, #. Appears, in the following pas< 
sage, to mean a kind of worm. 

Or yellow bobs turn'd up before the plough. 
Are chiefest baits, with cork and lead enonah. 

LaiDSwCs Secrets ofAngUng, 1668. 

fBOBBING-JOAN. The name of a very 
old dance. 

Strike up Bobbing Joan, 

Or I'll break your fiddle. ne Hop OarUmd, 176S. 

BOCARDO. The old north gate of 
Oxford, taken down in 1771. There 
is a good view of it in the first number 
of Oxonia Antiqua Restaurata. Whe- 
ther it was oriffinally so named, from 
some jocular allusion to the Aristote- 
lian syllogism in Bocardo, I have not 
discovered. 

It was used aa a prison ; and hence 
the name was sometimes made a ge- 
neral term for a prison. 

Was not this [Achab] a sfditious fellow?— Was he not 
worthy to be cast in bocardo or little-ease? 

Latimer, Serm., fol. 106. C. 

Bocardo was the last prison of that 
good man himself, before his shame* 
ful murder; to himself a glorious 
martyrdom. Its downfal was cele*- 
brated by Oxford wits, both in Latin 
and English. One says, 

Numjam 
Antiqui mnri Tcnerabilis umbra bocardo 
Yisitur Oxonii ? Salve hand ignobile nomen I 

Dwogus in Theatr., 1778. 

The other. 

Rare tidings for the wretch whose lingering score 
Remains unpaid, bocardo is no more. 

Newsman*s Verses, 1778, by Warton. 

Bocardo, as a logical term, for a par- 
ticular kind of syllogism, occurs in 
Prior's Alma, canto 3. 

f There are many in London now adaies that are be> 
sotted with this sinne, one of whom I saw on a white 
horse in Fleet street, a tanner knare I never lookt on, 
who with one figure (cast out of a schoUers studie for 
a necessary servant at bocardo) promised to find auY 
man's oxen were they lost, restore any man's mods u 
they were stolne, and win any man love, wnere or 
howsoever he settled it. Lod^e*i Incarnate Devils, 1696. 

BOCKEREL, or BOCKERET. A lone- 
winged hawk. Diet. The family 
name of Bocket is perhaps ft contrac* 
tion of Bockeret, 
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BODE* Obsolete preterite of to hide. 

Never, wretch, this wombe conceived thee, 
Nor never bodt I painfull throwes for thee. 

Ferrtx and Torrex, O. PL, i, 141. 

BODGE, V. Probably the same as to 
bud^e ; from hovger, Fr. 

With this we charged again, bat, out alna ! 

We hodg'd again. 9 Hen. VI, i, 4. 

Dr. Johnson, in his note on the pas- 
sage, considers it only as budge mis- 
printed; in his Dictionary, as pro- 
bably corrupted from boggle. Mr. 
Malone, having seen hodgery for 
botchery, thinks it may be for to 
botch : but the sense evidently points 
rather to the interpretation here 
given. 
BODGE, B, Ben Jonsoii has a bodge 
of oats, for some measure of them. 

To the hiat bodge of oats, and bottle of hay. 

New Inn, i, 6. 

BODKIN. A small dagger. 

Wlicn lie himself might hia quietus make 

With a bare bodkin. Ham., iH. I. 

In the margin of Stowe's Chronicle, 
edit. 1614, it is said that Csesar was 
slain with bodkins. 

The cheef woorker of this murder was Brntoa Cassius 
with 260 of the senate all havins bodkins in their 
sleeves. Serp. of division, prefixed to Oorboduc, 1690. 

If it is quoted rightly, the author 
made two Romans into one. 
Chancer says the same : 

With bodkins was Orsor Julius 
Muider'd at Rome of Brutus Cassina. 

Cens. Liter., ix, 369. 

BODKIN, CLOTH OF. A species of 
rich cloth. A corruption of Baud kin, 
which see. 

Or for so many pieces of cloth of bodkin^ 
Tissue, gold, silver, &c. Mass. City Madam, ii, 1. 
Cloth of bodki» or tissue must be embroidered ; 
As if no face were fiiir that were not powdered and 
painted. B. Jons. Jhsc^ voL vii. p. 88. 

C. Sir, I have a sute to you. 
Jnt. Is it embroidered sattin. sir, or scarlet ? 
Yet if your business do hold weight and consequence, 
1 may deserve to wear your thaucfulness 
{n tissue, or cloth qf bodkin. Ermines are for princes. 
Shirley, Doubtf. Heir, act ill, p. 81. 

See Muses' Looking Glass, 0. PL, ix, 
197. 
BODRAGS. £?idently for bordraga or 
bordragings : border incursions. 

No wavliug there nor wretchedness is heard— 
No nigntly bodrags, nor no hue and cries. 

Spms. Colin d, v, 815. 

See BORDBAGINO. 

fBODY. The popular oath or exclama- 
tion, body of me, is found in old 
authors. 

Oh, the bodyt of me 
What kaytyrea be those f 

Play cf Wxi Md Science, p. 7. 



Body <f me: I was nnkinde I know, 
But thou desorv'st it then; but let it eoe. 

Tragedy of UoffmaM^ 1681. 
Capt, Body cfnu, nor no better preferment 

Marmyon, Kne Companion, 1633. 

f BOG. Petulant, arrogant. 

The cockooe, teeing him BO Aotf, waxt also wondnma wrothe. 

Warner's AlHont Smolmnd, 1593. 

fA BOG, was used as an emblem of 
softness or tenderness. 

Car. I will not raile at you, but I wiU codgell yon^and 
kicke jon, you man of valour. 
Ca^. Hold aa thou art a man of renowne, thou wilt 
strike thy foote into mee else, my body is aa tender 
«i a bogg. Marmyon, Fine Com^atdon, 1G33. 

BOGGLER. One who boggles; but in 
the following passage a vicious woman, 
one who starts from the right path : 

Yon have been a fto^^/^r ever. ^n/. aii/d.,iii, 11. 

Johnson in his Diet, explains it a 
doubter, a timorous man ; but it is 
evidently addressed not to Thyreus 
but to Cleopatra, 

BOHEMIAN-TARTAR. Perhaps a 
gipsy; or a mere wild appdlation, 
designed to ridicule the appearance 
of Simple in the Merry W, of Wind- 
sor, act iv, so. 5. The French call 
gipsies Bohemians, and the Germans 
Tartars and Zigeuners, so that the term 
might be thus compounded. See the 
note on the passage, edit. 1778. 

fBOIGHROPE. A nautical term. 

Make ready th'anker, ready th'anker hoe, 
Gleere, cleere the hoighrope, steddy, well steer'd so ; 

Tttylor'i Vorkes, 1630. 

fBOILING-BOOT. An instrument of 

torture mentioned in Field's Amends 

for Ladies, 1618. 
fBOILING^HOUSE. An eating-house. 

See the History of Colonel Jack, 

1723. 
fBOISTOUS. Rough, coarse. 

Gette, hyeht Gagatea^ and is a boysUms atone, mi 
never the les it is precious. 

It is contrary to fendes. — ^hdpeth for fantasiea and 
aycnste vexacions of fendis by night. — And so^ if so 
boystus a stone dothe so great wonders, none ahuld be 
dispisid for foule colour without, while the vertu that 
is within is unknowe. GlantiUe, by Trevisa, xvi, 49. 

To BOLD. For to boldcn, or render 
bold. Embolden is the word now 
most used. 

It touches us as France invades our land. 
Not 6oU« the king. Lear,r,\. 

Alas that I had not one to boldmt. BydkeSconur. 

BOLD BEAUCHAMP, or AS BOLD AS 
BEAUCHAMP. A proverbial ex- 
pression, supposed by Fuller and Ray 
to be derived from the courage of 
Thomas, first earl of Warwick, of 
that name, who in 1346, with one 
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squire and six archers, defeated 100 
Normans. See Ray, p. 218. There 
were howeyer more of the name, who 
contributed to its celebrity. There 
was an old play, entitled The Three 
bold Beauehampey printed about I G 1 0. 
See Biogr. Dram., ii, p. 429. It is 
referred to in the Induption to the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, B. 
andFl. 

Tker're here now. and anon qo scouts can reach 'em, 
Bctnc ev'ry man hora'd like a bold Beaiukamp. 

Jfarfror«,O.Pi:,v,890. 

See also 0. PL, x, 1 72. 
Drayton derives it from the bravery 
of the earls of Warwick, of that 
name, in general. 

So hardy f^reat aiyd strong, 
Tint alter ot that name it to an ada^e grew. 
If any man himself advent'runs hapt to shew, 
Botd Batuehmmf mem him term'd, a none so hold as 
he. Poljfolb.t song fviii, p. 10U7. 

fBOLDY. Perhaps an error of the 
press for boldly. 

Bat with their daita fiurre off and damonrs shrill. 
They him proroke -. the boare sits boldjf stall, 
GuahiBC with foKoof chaps his tusks most keen, 
Aad ahuins off the d^rts from's back is seen, 

Virpl, «y nean, 1633. 

\To BOLE. To drink bowls full. 

GnU, bib, and hoU^ carouse and quaffs, 
JEdie can in Germany. 

KendaWs FUmers of J^pi^rammei, 1377- 

fBOLE, 9. A roll. 

Put to two spoonfuls of rose*water, and as much salt 
as spiee, then make it up in little lung boles or roules, 
and batter your dish, and lay them m with a round 
liole in the middle. 

nc True GentUwman't TkUght, 1670- 

fBOLE-DISH. A bowl. 

It so chanced, as the boy was throwing of a Mt-dUk 
of water over his flsh, sir Willinm Davenantwas going 
by the ttall. Ortat BriUun't Honeycoutbe, lllft, MS. 

BOLU V. To swell, or pod for seed. 
BoUf in the dictionaries explained a 
round stalk, is evidently only another 
form of bole. 

Aad the flax, and the barley was smitten: for the 
barinr was in the ear, and the flax was bolted. 

Sxodiu, ix, 81. 

In the Septnaginty to be Xiyov awtpfi- 

ati^or. 

tVcMk faotis, scatorizo. Source, surgeon. The reine 
of a fcmntaine : the boiling or rising up of water out 
of a mine. Nomenclator. 

tBOLLEYNE. Bullion. 

Iteai, that they shall coyne no manner of MUvne, 
either of this reahne or of Ireland, but to provide it 
in other eountries. Jrck^ologia^ xviii, 137. 

BOLN. Swelled; contracted from 
boUen, which is the old form for 
boiled. 

Here OM betng thronged bean back, all boln and red. 
Sk., Rape of Luer.^ suppl. i, p. S53. 

Thos it appears that Mr. Malone*s 
alteration of this word to blown. 



which signifies the same, contrary to 
all the editions, is entirely unneces- 
saij. 

BOLT. A sort of arrow. Hence bolt- 
upright. Thus defined by R. Holmes : 
" The second is termed a bolt : it is 
an arrow with a round or half round 
bobb at the end of it, with a sharp 
pointed arrow head proceeding there- 
from." Acad, of Armory, b. iii, 
ch. 17, MS. When it ^as only the 
blunt bob, without the point, it was a 
BIRD-BOLT. It thus differed from a 
shaft, which was sharp or barbed. 
Hence the proverb, " To make a bolt 
or a shaft of a thing." Ray, p. 179. 

, It is a mistake to say that it was " pe- 
culiarly used for the cross-bow ;'* as 
in Ivanhoe, ii, p. 20. Holmes de- 
scribes also a sort of bolte having the 
bob or button hollow, to receive a 
stone or bullet, which was projected 
thence by fastening the bolt itself to 
the bow, or cross-bow. Ibid. Harl. 
MS., 2033. 

Twas but a bolt of nothing, shot at nothing, 
Which the braiu makes of fumes. Cym., iv, S. 

I bent my b<^t against the bush, 
l4st'ning if any thing did ruth. 

So. Skep, Kal., Mar., 70. 

We have it also in the proverb, "A 
fool's bolt is soon shot." See also 
Mids. N. Dr., ii, 2, for the exquisite 
beauty of the passage. The word 
was very common. 
To BOLT, or BOULT. To sift. In 
this sense not obsolete ; but used for- 
merly in metaphorical senses, in which 
it is not now current. 

For refined in manners and disposition. 
Such and so findy bouUed didst thou seem, 

Sen. r, ii, 9. 

Often applied also to language and 
arguments : 

He is ill school'd 
In bowl ted Isnguagc : meal and bran tc^ther 
He throws without distinction. Coriol., iii, 1, 

SayiuK, he now had bonlted all the floure. 

Spens. F. Q., 11. iv, %L 

That is, had discovered all that was 
important. So Milton : 

I hate when vice can bolt her arguments. Comut, 7(10. 

This application was probably made 
more current by the term of bolting 
used in the inns of court for dis- 
puting. See Boltings. 
it is beautifully applied in the literal 
sense, Wint. Tale, iv, 3. 
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BOLTING-HUTCH. According to Dr. 
Johnson, a meal-bag; according to 
Mr. SteevenB, " the wooden receptacle 
into which the meal is bolted :*' the 
latter interpretation is the right. 

That boUing-kuUk of beastlinesi. 1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 

The word was used by Milton : 

To sift mass into no mass, and popish into no popish : 
vet saving this pauing fine soptiistical houLttng-hUch^ 
hx. Pro9e IForh, voL i, 84. 

Vow, take all my ciifihions down and thwack them 
8oandly, after my fetist of millers, for their buttocks 
Hare left a peck of flour in them ; beat them carefully 
Over a boUingrhutck, there will be enough 
F(Hr a pan-pudding, as vour dame will handle it. 

' Sfayor qf Quinb., 0. PL, xi, 158. 

Its use is here described : 

For as a miller in his honUing-hutek 

Drives out the pure mrale nearly a^ he CU)> 

And in his sifter leaves the coarser braii. 

8o, &c. Broietu'* Brit. Ptut„ ii, 8, p, 44. 

BOLTINGS. Meetings for dispuUtion, 
or private arguing of cases, in the 
inns of court. Co well tells us which 
were the bolting days : 

And having performed the exercises of their owb 
houses called boltcs, mootet, and putting of cases, [So 
1 suppose we should read. ISy edition has Mta 
mooteif without anv conuua between^ they proceed to 
be adinitted and oecome students, in some of these 
four houses or innes of court, where continuing by 
the space of seven yeares (or thcreaboutes) they fre- 
quent readings, meetings, boUinges, and other learned 
exercises. SUnee's Survey of Lond., p, 69. 

BOMAN. Said to mean, in the cant 
language, a gaUant fellow. But cer- 
tainly, in the passage of Massinger 
where it occurs, no such cant is to be 
expected, and it must be a mere 
misprint for Roman, according to the 
undoubted correction of Mr. Gifford. 
In the 4to. it is printed with a capital 
letter, which would strengthen the con- 
jecture^if it could want strengthening. 

Dost thou cry now 
Like a maudlin gamester after loss r 111 suffer 
Like a Roman, and now, in my misery, 
In scorn of all thy wealth, to thy teeth tell thee 
Thou wert my pandar. City Madam, iv, 2. 

The speech has rather a tragic cast 
than any thing of burlesque. Boman, 
therefore, must be supported, if at 
all, by some other passage. 

BOMBARD. A sort of cannon. 

[Properly, large machines for casting 
heavy stones in the attack and de- 
fence of fortified places, called also 
lithoboli and petrarise; they subse- 
quently became improved into large 
cannons.] 

Which with our bomhard, shot, and basilisk. 
We rent in sunder at our entry. 

Jew of Malta, 0. PL, viil, 888. 
tFint they planted in divers places twelve gnat bom- 



bards, wherewith they threw up stones (tf bugie 
waight into the ayre Kuolles, HUt. of Turks, 16U3. 
tQuoth air John Parker, I swear by my rapier. 



This bombard was stuiTd with very foule paper. 

Musarum Mid^, 16S6. 

Also, a very large drinking vessel, 
made probably of leather, to distri- 
bute liquor to great multitudes: 
named perhaps from its similarity to 
a cannon : 

Yond' same black domd, yond' huge one, looks like a 
foul bombard that would uied his luroor. Tema^ ii, S. 
That swoln parcel of dropsies, that noge bomiard of 
sack. I/rm./r,ii,i. 

See also Hen. VIII, y. 3. 

His boots as wide as the Uack-JadES, 
Or bombards toss'd by the kings guards. 

SiMi/* Martyred Solder. 
I am to deliver the hnttery in so many firkins ot 
aumm potabile as it delivers out bombards ot bouge. 

B. JoHS. Masque itfMere, find. 

The latter passage, among others, 
serves to show that it was not a barrel, 
as some have conjectured. 
BOMBARD-MAN. One who carried 
out liquor. 

With that they knock' hypocrisie ota the pate, and 
made room for a bomJbard^men, that brou^t boufre for 
a country lady or two. 

B. Jon., Lane Beslored, a Masque 

BOMBARD-PHRASE is used by Ben 
Jonson to express the ampuUas of 
Horace : 

Their bop^ard phrase, their foot and half foot words. 

Art. of P., vtA. vii,?. ITS. 
f Remember once 
Yon brav'd us with your bombard boasting words. 

Death of B. SarU of HuHttngtam, 1601. 
f A warrior appointea by heaven in the edge of the 
sword, a persecutor of his enemies, a most perfect 
Jewell of the blessed tree, the chiefcat keeper ol the 
crucified God, 9lc., with other such bombard$€att titles. 

HowelPs Familiar Letters, 16Sa 

BOMBASE, occurs sometimes for cotton : 

Bombase or cotton : the seed swaeeth the eoogh, and 
is good against all cold diseases or the brcMt. 

Langham's Garden of EeaUh, p. 86. 
tHeer for our food, millionB of flow^rie grains. 
With long mnstachocs, wave upon the platiMi ; 
Heere thousand fleeces fit for princes robes. 
In Sdrean forrests hang in silken globes i 
Heer shrubs of Malta Tfor my meaner use) 
The fine white balls of bambaeedo produce. DmBmlas, 
tHabillemeot de ftistaine, ou de cotton. A nmeot 
or any attire of cotton fiistion, bumbasis, or sua sUiffe. 

ffowunclatof 

BOMBAST. Originally cotton; from 
bombaXy low Latin, or bombace, Italian, 
or baumbast, Germ., all signifying 
cotton. 

Sunt ibi prsetcrea srbusta ouaedam ex quibtts ooUigunt 
bombaeem, quem Francigenso cotonem sen coton ap- 
pellant. Jae. ds riMa€0, i, 84. 

See Du Cange in Bombaz. 
JBombgxmusi be carefully distinguished 
f^om bambax. Hence, because cotton 
was commonly u^ed to stuff out 
quilting, &c., bombast also meant the 
staffing of clothes, &c. 
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Hov mm. mj tweet creature o{ kmkut. 

1 Hen. IT, ii. 4. 

It was then tbe fashion to stuff out 
doublet t ; Stubbs, in his Anatomie 
of Abuses, speaks of their being 
*'stuffed with four, five, or sixe pounde 
of bombast at least." Hence also 
applied to tumid and inflated language, 
in which metaphorical sense it is not 
obsolete. 

fif of onapoond of wax, two ounfes of quick brim- 
■tane» and as much of quick lioie (puttiufc thereto an 
ounce of the oyl of nuts) a raodle be made, with a 
wick of hnUmst, and so put into the water. 

iMpton't Thousand Notable Things. 

To BOMBAST. To stuff out. 

Is this sattin doublet to be hombcMUd with broken 
■cat ? Honett Wh., O. PL, iii. 441. 

tAjid h om% n» l€d they were, like beer barrels, with 
statete Barchants and forfeitures. 

JVmA, Fierct Penileue, 1598. 
tWbat's to be done now ? beres a rumor spread of a 
fonac heir.gods bless it. and [the] belly humbatted with 
a cuUni. Wehtttr^t Jppius mnd K, 1654. 

In the Palace of Pleasure, it is used 
in the sense of to beat, or, as is 
popularly said, to baste : 

I will so eodgell and homhtuis thee, that thou shalt 
■oC be able to stnrre thyself. Sign. R.. 6. 

f Asd so be homhnsUd tne doctor, that for tlie space of 
a quarter of a yere after he was not able to lift an 
tonall so bye as las bedde. 

Miehe, FkrtwcU to MiUtnry ProfeitUm, 1581. 

In the following passage we see how 
it became applied to writing i 

(kva me those lines (whose touch the skilfUl eai to 

please) 
Tbat alidinf; slow in state, like swelliuK Euphrates. 
In which things natural be. and not in falsely wron^t, 
Tteaooods are fine and smooth, tbe sense ii fall and 

stfong: 
Hot Jom it M sted with words, rain ticklish ears to feed. 
But mu^ as may content the perfect man to read. 

Dragt. Folgolb., S. xxi, p 1054. 
tTofloarish c^ or hombtuli out my stile, 
To SKske sodi as not understand me smile. 

Tnylor*% Motto, 1629. 

BONA.ROBA. An Italian phrase, sig- 
nifying a courtesan. 

We knew where the knia-roiw were, and had the best 
of diem all at eommandment. 9 Hen. IV ^ iii, 9. 

WendMS, hamm . roha t , blessed beauties, without colour 
or coaaurfcit. Mu. of Inf. M., O. PL, ▼, 75. 

Cowley teems to have considered it as 
impl jing a fine tall figure : 

I would neither wish that mT nustress nor my for- 
tue should be a kmm-roha .—but as Lucretius says, 
Vlanrala, pumilio, x^f^" ^ ^^ meruni saL 

£uajf on QrttUneu. 

The word occurs in all our old dra- 
matists. 
tBONAS NOCHES. A ?ariaUon in 
the orthography of a popular phrase 
taken from Uie Spanish. See Bonus 

1IOCHE8. 

If this day mile, theyl ride in coaches. 
But if it DomL Vben^cmu noehet. 

Mn*animIkUcim,ie6i. 



BONA-SOCIAS. Good companions; 
not commonly used. 

Tush, the knaves keepers nn my bonasoeitu and my 
nensioners. Merry Derii, O. PI., v, 268. 

Druuken Barnaby has it, more cor- 
rectly, Bon Socios, Itin. 1. 
BONABLE. Conjectured by Mr. 
Steevens to be put for banable, i, e, 
cursable; perhaps for bone-able, 
strong in the bones ; or bon and able, 
good and able. 

Diccon ! it is a Tcngeable knare, pimmer, 'tis a bon- 
abU horson. Qam. Gurt., 0. PI., li, 41. 

fBONE. to have a bone to pick or 
gnaw, I. e. to be occupied. To make 
no bones, to go to work without 
ceremony ; not to hesitate. 

C This is strange as God heipe me. 

T. I have given them a b<me to pieke. 

Terence in English, 1614. 
When tbe company was dissolved. CMmiUa not think- 
injc to receive an aiiswere, but a lecture, went to her 
Italian bookc, where she found the letter of Phihiutus, 
who without any further advise, as one very much 
offended, or in a great heate, sent him this bone to 
anaw on. l&tie, BnjAues and his England, 1628. 

My maide, wlio shall of purpose be readie to waite for 
yuur commyn^ at the noure, shall make no bones to 
deliver you thts male. 

Niche, Fkrewell to Militarie Profession, 1581. 

Tliis when she said, her wall-ev'd maid 

Meute no more bones on't, but obey'd. 

Homer k la iiode, 1665. 

The BONE-ACH. Lues venerea. 

After this the vrngcance on the whole campl or 
rather the bone-ache! for that, methinks. is the curse 
dependant on those that war for a placket. 

Tro. /• CV., ii, 8. 

The 4 to has '^Neapolitan bone-aehe.*' 

fBut curoUus non faeit monachum — 'tis not their 
newe bonnets will keepe them from the old boan-neh. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 

BONE-LACE. Dr. Johnson has given 
the true origin of this word, from the 
bobbins being made of bone ; but it 
may be worth mentioning, that the 
lace-makers still call their work 
" getting their bread out of the 
bones,** This information I had from 
a friend in Buckinghamshire. Pro- 
bably the bone bobbins were formerly 
more used than any others^ The 
word is now little, if at all, used. 

tBeing returned he lodged abroad, snd not in the 
college, and left not off his sword or his boots, but 
made his long cloak shorter, and metamorphosed his 
cassock into a doublet cut upon his shirt; he did 
wear every day a band with a bouelaee on it, and had 
nothing of a pedant but the discourse only. 

Comical History ofFraHcion, 1655. 

fBONE-SETTER. A surgeon. 

Oh surgeons and bone-setters, bone-setters and' snr- 
reouB, all my bones, all my bones for a penny. I 
liHve not a linger nor a toe in joynt ; my leggs, my 
thiglis, my arms, my neck. 

Brom^s (lueen jr Concnkme, 1659. 

fBONFOUR. Awry. 



Beogin wnt sp ud dovn in the kinp hall, ai 

BON-GRACB. A bonnet, or projecting 
hat, to defeod the complexion. Sotne- 
timea a mere shade for the face, 
Fr. 

Ai T« Di» pnHJve br hid Inlter'd tam^rratt, tbit 
lUm of > dcDU-cutor. Clnilad, itS7, p. Bl, 

Cotgrave, in the French word bonne- 
graee, which he expIaiuB ns part of i 
French hood, adds, " whence, belike, 
awt boon-grace i" as if the word was 
not the same, except in pronuncia- 
tion. "A hon-graee, umbraculum, 
nmbella." E. CoUt. 

tUmbeUn, Jvrra-nmbnnilnm.UartiAl. Gipltiioper- 
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to wfu on tlieir forcliadt to keep Ihca from aun- 
barnihg; u ailed bcAOK it pmrrvn tliar eood 
gnce uut belul;. AhIiiii'i Zdifiu J)iffr«ur]I, IltM 

60»N¥-CLABBEB. Ad Irish term for 
sour buttermilk. Swift uses it. Sea 
Todd, and Ash. 

Td drink ncta bildcrduh, M tiBuiir-cfaU<r. 

B.J«,.flnch'€.i.V 

From a preceding line, it might seem 
that it was beer and btittermiik to- 
gether 



It being said afterwards, 

AnJ. rirl. »M.. ii 



:ing said at 

ne healUa in luqncbau^lit 11 



icit: 



tUttt, Tithout bak'd, nat, bajl'd. it it no clwmi 

BONUS N0CHE8. A"'com^M of 
fiumixnocAM, good night, in Spaniah. 

Yds U»1 flih la, due ind nrhu, 
llntW^ISn. ilir., p. is, "'Inu' Sier., i, 13, rtpr. 

BOOK. Every kind of composition was 
sometimes so called. Shakeapeare 
nses it for articles of agreement : 

Oj that lime will nn teat, I think, bt dnn. 

1 flm. /f, iii, 1. 

And again ; 

By Ihli our loot ii dnim, nirin but aul. 

And then In hone iuiiicdiitiJj. Ihd. 

BOOKS. To be in a perton't booh; 
to be in f&voui with them. Con- 



BOO 

crmihg the origin of this phrase, 
which is not yet obsolete, man; con- 
jectures have been made. Perhaps 
it might not be deduced frum a single 
circumstance, but from the union of 
■CTeral ; thus, 

I. Serranta and retainers were en- 
tered in the booka of the person to 
whom they were attached. This is 
perhaps the most ancient mode, and 
Goncieqitently the real origin of the 

■- mjnttTcHa that oo9icn bdorc thv cmt 



^han ben Titholden ir 
nd nlcrnf Ja Hii laoti. . 

Sir J. U-ndtriti . rUU h An 

[ence it ngoified to be in favonr : 



2. Frienda entered their namea mu- 
tually in an album, or list of worthies, 
which each kept. This also implies 

We weilhaoDH Ihee. or Ktthf naaeintooB/cRir- 
itir toot, oilh (lapp;iite of hasdH. 

Mcolsiliu; rilti (jr Sl'tt 

The whyte or album is expressly men- 
tioned directly after. 
It was certainly, as Mr. Steerens 
remarks, the usage of those times 
"to chronicle the tmall beer of every 
occurrence in table books." 

3. Customers were, as in later times, 
in the baokt of those who gave tliem 
credit. This, we may presume, did 
not alwaya end in favour. 

When Petmchio uses it, he seems to 
allude to the books of arnu kept b; 
heralds i 

And ir DO ffluUemen, vfar then do arma. 
Ptir. Ahenhl, Kale I— O patmeia tkj iaoii. 
laic. Wbalitioucmtrinuaimbl TV^Ur. ii 

Thus there were various ways of being 
in the books of different persons. 
But I do not find any instance in 
which it refers to being in their wUIi 
which is the interpretation aome 
would give it. 
BOOKER'S PROPHECIES. These 
were, according to William Lillys 
"excellent verses upon the twelve 
months, framed according to the con- 
figurations of each tnontb," He adds, 
that he (Booker) was " bleased with 
auccesa according to his predictions, 
which procured htm much reputatioo 
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all OTer England." He died in 1 667. 
He was bred a haberdasher, but 
preferred the profession of an as- 
trologer and almanac maker. 

I pos^ him in Bookgr^t propheeiet, 'till he confeu'd 
be had not maiter'd hie almanac yet. 

Parson's WcU., O. PI., xi, 891. 

tBOON VOYAGE. The French hon 
voyage. 

The newt that fceepe fcraitett noite here now, is tlie 
Tctam of air Walter Raleiffh firom his myne of gold in 
Gtnaaa, the loath parts or America, vhich at first was 
like to he such a nopefull boon toyagt, but it seems 
that that golden myne is proved a meer chTmera, an 
imafinarj airy myne ; ana indeed, his migestie had 
Bcrer any other conceipt of it. 

HowtWs FamiRMf Letters, IftSO. 

600RD, or BOURDE, Fr. A jest. 
See BouRD, [and Borde.] 

And if yon vUl, then leave yonr hooria. 

Ld. Surrey's Poem, 4to, Sign. F. 3. 

To BOORD, for to BOARD. To at- 
tack. A metaphorical expression 
from boarding a ship; to accost; 
abordett Fr. Sir Toby Belch ex- 
plaint it by placing it among other 
synonyms of accost : 

Too mistake, knight; acooat is, front her, hoard her* 
woo her, assail ha. Tteel. N., i, 3. 

Whalley, editor of Ben Jonson, would 
ehange the above to bourd^ with the 
nsnal zeal of a critic for a word he 
had newly discovered : but the altera- 
tion is not warrantable; nor is it 
more so in the passage of Ben Jonson 
which occasioned the note, (Catil., 
i^ 4), nor indeed is any alteration 
wanted, since to boord often means 
to accost in the most modest way. 

Ere loBg with like again he hoarded me. 

Spens. r. q., II, IT, 24. 
Philantat taking Camilla hy the hand, and as time 
■erred began Xia hoard her on this manner. 

Em^H. Engl P., i, b. 

In the following the original metn-* 
phor is preserved : 

So ladies pretend a great skirmish at tlie first, yet are 
kotirdtd wUlinglie at the last. Id. Q., \. 

See Sir J. Harington, Ep., iii, 40. 
See alao boord for boarding a ship, 
twice in one stanza. Mirror /or Map ., 
p. 670. . In the following, to boord 
aecms to mean to border, or to form 
a bonndary : 

The next the stubborn Newre, whose wsters gray 
By faire Kilkenny and Rossepontc hoard. 

Sp. F. Q., TV, xi, 43 

BOOT. This word, in the sense of 
profit or advantage, is sufficiently 
exemplified by Dr. Johnson, and, 
indeed, thongh now confined to 
familiar language, is not obsolete. 



In the following passage it is singu- 
larly used : 

Then list to me, St Andrew he my hoot. 
But rU rase thy castle to the very ground, 
Unless tlion open the gnte. 

Pinmer of Waktf., O. PI., Iii, 19. 

That is, so may St. Andrew bless or 
benefit me. 
fBOOT. An instrument of torture, by 
which the leg was crushed, and which 
was much used in Scotland. At 
a later period an instrument for 
tightening the leg or hand was used 
as a cure for the gout, and called a 
bootihinB. 

Al your empericks oonld nerer do the like cure upon 
the gout tue racke did In England ; or your Sottch 
hoote. Marston, the Malcontent, iii, I. 

Except one day's gout, which I cured with the hooti- 
kins, I have been quite well since I saw vou. 
Horace Waloole, letter to 0. Montagu, July 31, 1767. 
I am prrfectlr well, and expect to l>e so fur a year 
and a half. I desire no more of my hootikins than to 
curtail my fits. Ihid., letter to Cole, June 5, 1775. 

BOOTS were universally worn by fa- 
shionable men, and in imitation of 
them by others, in the reign of Eliza- 
beth and James the First, insomuch 
that Gondomar, the Spanish ambas- 
sador, pleasantly related, when he 
went home into Spain, that all the 
citizens of London were booted, and 
ready, as he though t^ to go out of 
town. Fabian Philips on Purveyance, 
p. 384. 

Sneh a speech more turns my high shoes strait hoots. 

Alhumaxar, O. PL. x, 183. 

That is, will change me from a clown 
into a gentleman, which was the pro- 
cess supposed to be going on. Spurs 
also were long worn, on foot as well 
as on horseback, insomuch that, in 
the last parliament of Elizabeth, the 
Speaker directed the Commons to 
come to the house without spurs. 
BOOT-HALER. A robber or free- 
hooter. From boot, profit or booty, 
and to hale, of draw away ; a rascal. 

My own father Uid these London hoot-kaUrs the 
catch-poles in ambush to set upon me. 

Roaring Girl, O. PI., vi, 103. 

BOOT-HALING. Plundering, or going 
on any knavish adventure. 

Well, don Joho, 
If you do ipriiiK a leak, or get an itch. 
Til] ye claw off your curl'd pate, thank your night- 
walks, 
Tou must be still n hnot-haling. B. Jf- Fl. Chances, 1, 4. 
tllow, wheo all supply of rictualls fayled them, they 
went a hoot-haling one night to sinior Greedtnesse 
bed-rliambers. Nash, Pines PeniUsse, 1698. 

fBOOTlNG. Booty. 
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Lyth and Itsten, genUemen, 

That be of high bom blood, 
I'll tell ▼on of a brave hooting . 

That befell Robin Hood. Boibin Hood, i, 97. 

Thou, Lynns, that loT'st itill to be promoting. 
Because I ipori about king Henriei marriage ; 
Think'st this will prove a matter worth the carriage. 
But let alone, Ljnus, it is no booting. 
While priDces lire, who spcnks, or writes and teaches 
Against their faults, may nay for speech, and writing. 

Harington's Epigrams, 1633. 

fBOOTY. To play, or bowl, or cry 
booty, nppears to have meiint to give 
people an advantage at first in order 
to draw tlieni on to their loss. 

Ko envy then or faction fe*r we, where 
All like youfBclves is innocent and elenr ; 
The stflge being private then, as none must sit. 
And, like a trap, lay wait for sixpence wit; 
6o none must cry up booty, or cry down ; 
Such mercenary guise fits not the gown. 

Carturrighfs Royall Slave, 1631. 
She divides it so equally between the master and the 
serving man, as if she had cut out the getting of it 
by a thread, only the knave makes her bowT booty 
and over reach the master. (herbury^s CharaeUrs. 

tBORDE. A joke. 

Trust not their u'ords. 
Nor merry bordf*. 
For knijglits and lords 
Deceived have been. 
Controtery Between a Lover and a Jaye. 

BORDEL, or BORDELLO. A brothel, 
Fr. 

From the windmill I 
F^:om the bordello, it might come as welL 

B. Jon*. Every Man in kit H., i, S. 

See Bailey's Diet, in voce. 

Also crept into all the stewes, all the brothell-liouses, 
and bnrdelloea of Italy. Coryat, vol. ii, p. 175. 

fBORDERING. Stationed on the bor- 
der. 

Qui est en gamison but les frontiers. A bordering 
souldier ; one of the garrison appointed for the fron- 
tiers of a land. Nomenclator. 1685. 

BORDRAGINQ. Ravaging on the bor- 
ders. 

Yet oft annoy'd with sundry bordragingt 

Of (teighliour ScolU. Spem. r. Q., U, x, 63. 

BORE. The hollow of a cannon, &c., 
used in Hamlet metaphorically, rouch 
as the French use the synonymous 
word calibre; estimation, capacity. 

I have Words to sfieak In thine ear, will make thee 
dumb ; yet are they much too light for the bore of the 
mMtcr. iTaai., iv, 6. 

2. A torment or plague; like the 
modern cant term : 

Miso, because I hunted in his Rounds, 
Let loose his running dogs, ana bang'd my hounds, 
From thence that sport 1 utterly forswore, 
Being so unkindly crost by such a bore. 

Help to Jhtcourte, ISmo, 1667, p. 157. 

It seems to bear the sense here attri- 
buted to it ; but in the uncertainty of 
orthography, it is not impossible that 
the writer might mean to call Miso a 
boar^ or savage beast. Thia comes 
more near : 



There*t nobght distatiet me more 
Than to behoU a rmt uncivil bore. Hon. Gktat, p. 37- 

[It is more probable that hori is here 
used for a boor^ or peasant, as in 
Chapman, Hom. II., xi, 473 and 587.] 
To BORE. To wound ; and hence me- 
taphorically to torment. 

At this instant 
lie bores me with some tricks. Ben. VlTl^ i, 1. 

One that hath gulled you, that bath bwed vou, sir. 

Lord Crom., iii, 2, Snppl. ^., ii, 406. 

This sense rather confirms that as- 
signed above to the substantive. 
BORREL. Rude, or clownish. From 
burellus, coarse cloth ; in which sense 
barrel is also used by Chaucer. Fr. 
boureau. See Du Canee in burellus. 

How be I am but rude and borref. 

Yet nearer ways I know. Sp. Skep. Kal., July, 1, 95. 

Because they covet more than barrel men. 

Gaseoigne's Works, 1587, Sign, b, i. 
t A bigg fellowe and borreU, 
Of the oolledge of Oriell, 
Tooke manv a large stride 

For his bulks to provide^ MB. Poewu, zr^ cent 

tLet ne mee's Insh borrell speaek 
In tyne affection mauke a breach. 

WkUing's Albino and Bettetma, 1638, p. 53. 

BORROW. A pledge. 

This was the first sourse of shepherd's sontyv 
That now nill be quit with bale (bail) nor bomm. 

Sp. Skep. Kal., May, 1, 13a 

That is, neither by surety nor pledge. 
See also I. 150. 
Also cost or expense : 

Marry, that great Pan bought with neat borrow. 

nid.,Sepi.,i,9i. 

fBOSCAGE. A small Wood ; a shrub- 
bery. From the French. 

Which was the pendant of a hill to life, with diters 
boscages and grovets upon the steepe or hauging 
grounds thereof. 

Masque oftks Inner Tenwle and Oroya Ikne, 1613. 

BOSKY. Woody. From bouquet, Fr. 

And with each end of thy blue bow dost crown 



My bosky acres and my unshrubb'd down, 
lUch scarf to mv proud earth. 3 

Ilale him from nence, and in this bosky wood 



Temp., iv, 1. 
rood 
Bdw. I, by Peele. 



Bury his corps. 

Milton has preserved the word in 
Comus, 1. 313. 
BOSOM. Singularly used by Shake- 
speare for wish or desire. 

And you shall have fova bosom on this wtetcb, 

Grace of the duke, revenges to your bcrart 

And general honour. M. for Mao*., iv, S. 

N.B. In the ed. of 1778, sc. S is 
marked 4 by mistake. 
Secret counsel or intention : 

She has mock'd my folly, ehM she finds not 
The bosom of my purpose. 

B. ^Fl.Witat sew. W., ii, p. 271. 

It is here used as an endearing appella<< 
tion, as bosom Jriend : 

Hot. Whither in such haste, my second self? 
Jndr. V faith, my dear bosom, to take solemn leave 
Of a most weeping creature. 

First part i^fJenm., O. VI, iB^ 67. 
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In the next page the lady calls Andrea 
'* gentle breast.'* 

Dr. Johnson notices this sense of the 
▼ord. See Bosom, 10. 
To the BOSOM. Affectation per- 
vaded CTen the superscriptions of 
letters in former tiroes; they were 
usually addressed to the bosom, the 
lair bosom, &c., of a lady. Thus 
Hamlet to Ophelia : 

lb her exedle&t white hoiom, these. Ham., ii, 2. 

Thy letters msy he here, thoueh thon srt hence ; 
Which, heiBf writ to 111& shall he deliTer'd 
Even in the milk-vhite mnnmm of thy lore. 

Two Oent.f iii, 1. 

For farther illustration of this phrase, 
it should be mentioned, from Mr. 
SteeTens's note on the latter passage, 
that women anciently had a pocket 
in the fore part of their stays, in 
which they not only carried love- 
letters and love-tokens, but even their 
money and materials for needlework ; 
and he mentions an old lady who 
remembered it to be a piece of gal- 
lantry to drop letters or other literary 
favours there, the stays being worn 
very prominent. See Lettebs. 
BOSOM'S-INN. A corruption of Blos- 
som* s^n s a house in Laurence lane, 
the sign of which was St. Laurence 
within a border of flowers or blossoms, 
whence it took its name. See Stowe's 
Survey, p. 215. 

Bvt wm cones in Tom of .Boiosi*«-urn, 
And he presenteth mttmle. 

B. Jon, Moiqut oflmUt Tol. Ti, p. 7. 

Taylor the water poet, celebrating the 
reception of Tom Coriat there, calls 
it BossouCs Inn, Laugh and be fat ^ 

p. 7^. 
fBOSPRBET. The bow-sprit. A nau- 
tical term. 

Their nce-sdmirsH, named Ukewise 8. Francisco, 
whereia was commander Francisco Bam, had 82 
peeees of ordnance as the former, and fBo men, of 
vhiA were slaine SI, the aforesaid cooraiander heeing 
one of the nnmher, her maine iop<4nast shot by the 
hoard, her nudne-mast, fine mast, and kotfreet so 
tomeu that they were nnaenriceable. 

Taflof't Worka, 1630. 

BOSS, V. For to emboss, or stud. 

Fine linncn. Tarty coahions ho$^d with pearL 

2\mi. 5Ar., ii, 1. 

BOSSE, s. For a ball, or some such 
ornament. 

The male all dedi'd in goodlv rich srmy, 
With bdb and kMsw that fall loadlv rung, 
And eostly garifrnt* that to groana down hnng. 

8p,Motk.nMk.T.,il^. 



With tinsel treppings, woven like a wave. 
Whose bridle rang with golden balls and ho**e» brave. 

Sp. I. q., I, u, 13. 

Probably the bells and bosses were 
placed alternately, so that, on any mo- 
tion, the collision produced the sound. 
Stowe tells us that Bosse alley, in 
Lower Thames street, was so called 
from ** a bosse of spring water, con- 
tinually running, which standeth by 
Billinsgate against this alley.'* Lond., 
p. 104. This bosse must hsYe been 
something of a projecting pipe con- 
veying the water [a conduit]. 

fnie water-workes, huge PauI's, old Charing Crosse, 
Strong London bridge, at Billinigate the boss«. 

Oood Nnret and Bad Nnees, by S. A, 1623. 
f He(Whittington)buildod the library of the Grey Friers, 
and the east end of the Guild Hail in London, with 
divers small conduites called boues, and the weast 
gate of London called Newgate. 

Stove's Jnnalet^ p. 667. 

B0TAR60. A kind of salt cake, or 
rather sausage, made of the hard roe 
of the sea mullet, eaten with oil and 
vinegar, but chiefly used to promote 
drinking by causing thirst. It is 
fully explained in Ozell's Babelais, 
B. i, ch. 3, note 2d. After quoting 
Cotgrave and Miege, nearly to the 
same purpose, Mr. Ozell quotes Da 
Chat, the French editor of Rabelais, 
to this efiect : 

In Prorence, they call hotarguet the hard roe of the 
mnllet, ^\ekU d with oil and rinrgar. The mullet 
(muge) u a lisli which ii caiched about the middle of 
December ; the hard roes of it are salted agMinst Lent, 
and this is what is called hotargnes, a sort of bouditu, 
(paddinjp) which hare nothing to recommend them, 
but their exciting of tliirst. 

This is right, except that boudin means 
properly a sausage. What we call 
pudding is but lately known in France. 
Miege says sausages. Of Gargantua 
it is afterwards said, 

Becanse he was natorally flegmatic, he b^n his 
meal with some dozens of gammons, dried neats' 
tongnes, boUrgos, sausages, and such other fore- 
ranners of wine. B. i, ch. 81. 

Botargo, anchovies, puffins too, to taste 
The Haronean winea, at meals thou hast. 

Heath'* ClanuteiU, in Heywood's Qmnlest. 
<^ Poetry, vol. ii, p. 16. 
f I thank yoa a thoasAnd times for the Cephalonian 
mascadell and botargo you sent me; I hope to Im 
shortly quit with yon for all courtesies, in the intenni, 
I am. HowelT* Familiar Letten, 1650. 

fBOTE-POT. A name given to the 
nef, one of the important drinking 
▼essels at the ancient table, in the 
following passage. 

Cymbiom, Virgil. Poculam proeernm eoncavum ad 
cymbK similitudinem. Kififitav. Vaisseaa k boire k 
la fa^on d'ane nasselle. A bott-pot, or a drinking pot 
made like a bote. Nowumdutor, 1686. 



BOT 

BOTTELER. The original form of the 
word butler, which requires no foreign 
derivation, but comes directly from 
bottle. 

BOTTLE OF HAY. A truss of hay : 
now only used in the proverbial Bay- 
ing of " looking for a needle in a 
bottle of hay," which is not under- 
stood by many wbo uae it. Bottom 
longs for hay, when metamorphosed 
with an nis's bead : 

Mellihiti Ihnip B p™i jLiiri! to B bnllltnfhn: (too* 
Hence an old essay ist says of 
ostler. 



He begins the same essay by describ- 
ing the ostler as a bottieman. See 
Johnson. 
fBOTTOM. A ball of thread. 

Ajid LcIL lliia bt ibj maiima, 1o be pttXt 
1» *lipa the Ihred of liAjday ii ouce tponn, 
^itUamrnaXc Koond iipm»tly uBiloirn. 

Sir'OomiiMoTr.aPtct. 

tBOTTOM-CAKE. The foundation on 
which the coals were raised in making 
afire. 

Cut. Tout nolbtr wiJI njofn, (he Hiion n; 



ridint behind me upon the purple droiuedirj? I 
trVM not tor Ol« notld Ihil Ti,a Bhonld do il. hnl 
tbil ve ue connuidcd from above ; for to do thiiiui 
vHbout tbe BfontHid commuid it like unto lb« build. 
inEoTlftlt wjibont Ibfl bottom-nke. 

Onclit.CHlIrr I,/ Caiman Stml, IMS. 

tBOTTOM-LANDS. Valleys ; dales. 

or Hi; din pun I'le osl; make tfluiioa 

MuDnl tbotE lUep iwbi ind hollow ioll(m-laiiii. 

Uitla-y of Dot OmTclt. \tn. 

BOUCH, BOUGE. or BOWGE, of 
COURT. An allowance of meat or 
drink to a servant or attendant in a 
palace. Minth. Kert, 
In the ordinances made at Ettham, in 
the 17th of Henry VIII, under the 
title Bouche of Court, the queen's 
maids of honour were to have, " for 
tbeire bouch in the morning, one 
chet lofe, one manchet, two gallons 
of ale, dim' pitcher of wine." P. 164. 
Sec Gent. Mag., Sept,, 1791, p. 812. 

What ii ;our tiuiincta ^^n. To fetch iotigi ^ raurl, 
■ panxl III intiiible bieid, ke. 

B JoM. Vail, tf A.^rl 

Cotgrave has it, " avoir bouche i court, 
to eat and drink scot-free, to have 



BOU 

bttdgt'a-eovrt, to be in ordinary nt 

court," in Boueke. 

Skelton has a long poem ao entitled. 

iDd drink), md 



sbjib 



r^ ladj ni 



im nfLiirc Reil., lol. t. p. tlH 

In Puttenham's Art of English Poesie, 
p. 45, il is misprinted bonehe for 
bouche: "with a good allowance of 
dyet, a bouche in court as we use lo 
call it." B. i, ch. 27. See «n old 
instrument of Richard JI in Cowel's 
Law Diet. 
BOUDGE, V. To budge, or move. It 
seems in the following passage to 
mean rather to start, or be moved at. 

A'l. Hat fortune hut ok hcet 
lint. iDbciboilYLzanl, 
Helbinki ebE IodIb liut lowiili 

B. i- Fl. Brm. Unl.. ii. 4 

Baud has here been proposed, from 
the French, bouder, to pout, or be 
Bulky ; and would certainly suit well 
with the sense. The great authority 
of Mr. GifTord ia also for it. See his 
JonsoD, vol. iv, p. 222. But I do 
not believe that baud ever was adopted 
as an English word. I doubt whether 
even the French word existed in the 
time of our dramatists. It certainly 
is not in Cotgrave. Or if it existed 
(for it is in Menage), it was not in so 
common use as to be borrowed here. 
BOUGHT. A knot, or twist. 

Tet wu in kuU and muT iofwAfu upwoond. 

sp. r. e . 1. i. IS. 
Applied to the joint of the knee : 



Wliou bai}U inai'd dotb ft^ >ucb aifbt, 
* """"« P"" " • ™'p^,'' j„.., p ],t. 

Milton seems to employ it to expreis 
the sudden turns of music. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. A kind of 
proverbial expression, meaning to be 
completely disposed of. 

ioJidU. C<!ii..<,fS..\\:\- 

So also in the scroll sent to the duke 
of Norfolk before the batUe of Boa- 
worth: 

Jnrker of Norfolk be Dol too bold. 
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HMD were the Boraan empire houakt and sold, 
Tbe holy dmrdi vera wpajVd, ana quite undone. 

Bar. Jrioit.t xvi, 88. 

To BOULT. The old spelliog of to bolt. 
See to Bolt. 

fBOULTER. " A boulter or a racket to 
play with, reticulum." WithaW Dic- 
tionary ^ ed. 1634, p. 615. 

BOULTING-HUTCH. See Bolting- 

HCTCH. 

fBOUND. Prepared; starting. 

Uim alone ihee met, 

Seadjr kamnd for hunting. 
Him she kindly irreetes, 

And his journey states. 

JBnfiand'i Utlieon, 1614. 

BOUNDER. A boundary. 

And lands and seas that namclesse yet remaine 
Shall be wdl knowne, their bounders, scite, and seat. 
FMrf. Tasso, xv, SO, foL ed. of 1600. 

In the octavo of 1749, it is changed 
to "boundaries and seat," the editor 
having taken upon him, as he tells us 
in his preface, "to make some few 
alterations in such stanzas as seemed 
necessarily to require them." 

To htTe nude tbe sea the only b<mnder of his empire. 
KnolU*'s Hist, of the Turks, fol.. p. 76. 
4He poMeaseih all the sea coast . . . from the rirer 
Mahna, the bounder of the kingdom of Fez. Ibid. 

fBOUNTY and BOUNTITH. A gift, 
or gratification ; a fee. 

B»rf. Here is, matster doctor, foure pence your due, 
and eight pence my bounty; tou shall heara firom me, 
Bood Buister doctor, farewell, farewell, good maister 
Soctor. The JUtumefrom Perwusus, 1606. 

But who is this fellow that comes ou hethcr? ah, ah, 
\3iOM in truth is Onatho the captaines parasite. He 
briM;! with him a damsell for a bountitk to Thais : 
good lord, a well favoured maide of a beautifull oounte- 
Bsnce ; its a marveile, but I shall shame my selfe to 
day hat with this my old eunuch even at deaths dore 
for age : whv, this riigin surpasseth eren verie Thais 
her owne seue. Terence in Sngluh, 1614. 

BOURD, «., the same as boord. A jest, 
Fr. 

Yet in fine (turning the matter to a iMrnf) he pardoned 
all tbe parties. HoUngsked, vol. i, sign. O, 8 b. 

GramercT, Bonil, for thv company. 

For all thy Jests, and all thy merry hourdi. 

Ltagt. EcL, Tii, p. 1424. 

BOURD, r. To jest. 

I am wise enough to tell you I can bourd where I see 
occa ao D, or if yon like my uncle's wit better than 
ntne, fcc *Ti» Fitp she's a W„ O. PI., viii, 38. 

Bmu4 Bot with mine eye, nor with mine honour. 

KtUy's Scottish Pro*., B. 67. 
Eke, with my cruell sword, 
Tb pert his neck, and with his head to bord; 
EnTcsied with a royal paper crowne, 
Ttqoi place to place to oeare it up and downe. 

Mirr.for Ma^tr., p. 866. 
fWbere words may win good wil. 
And boldnesas beare no blame, 
Why should there want a face of brasse 
lb bourd the bravest dame? 

TurbertiUe, Bpig. and SonneUes, 16C9. 

See BooRD. 
BOURIXONASSE. A kind of orna- 
mented ataff. 



Their men of armes were all barded and furnished 
with brave plumes, and goodly bourdonasses. 

hanel's Transl. of Ph. de Comines, F f, 8 b. 

Afterwards it is defined exactly, 

Bourdonasses were holow horse-men's staves used in 
Italy, cunningly painted. Ibid., F f, 6 b. 

Pilgrims* staves were termed burdones 
in low Latin. See Du Cange, Burdo. 
To BOURGEON. To bud, or sprout. 
Fr. 

When first on trees bourgeon the blossoms soft. 

Fairf. Toss., vii, 76. 

In a metaphorical sense, to swell and 
be ready to burst : 

His heart was tuH 
And lifted up as high as the MogulL 
No less the Don doth burgeon, and at once 
Again comes on Manibrino's batter'd sconce. 

GaytoH, Festiv. Notes, IV, x, p. 937. 

Dryden used tbe word. See Johnson. 
BOURN. A limit, or boundary ; borne, 
Fr. Sir Thomas Hanmer recommends 
writing this word borne, in English 
also, to distinguish it from the follow- 
ing: 

Letters should not be known ; riches, poTerty, 
And use of service, none ; contract, succession. 
Bourn, bound of luid, tilth, vineyard, none. 

I'll set a bourn how far to be belor'd. Jnt. /- Cl'., i l. 

BOURN. A brook, or rivulet. From 
bum, Saxon. Whence the proper 
form is bum, as it is still used in the 
Scottish dialect. Thus, 

We can drink of the bum, when we cannot bite of the 
brea, (i. e., bank.) Kellg's Scottish Prov., iv, 36. 

Come o'er the bourn, Bessy, to me. 

Song in Lear, iii, 6. 
The bourns, the brooks, the becks, the rills, the 
rivulets. Dragt. Polyolb., song 1. 

To gild the mutt'ring bournes and pritty nls. 

Brottne's Brit. Past., i, 4, p. W. 

BOURSE, or BURSE. A place of ex- 
change, Fr. Here, the Royal Ex- 
change : 

Tattelius the new«corae traveller, 
With his disguised coate, and ringed care, 
Trampling the bourse's marble twice a day, 
TeUs nothing but stork truths I dare well say. 

Haa,SaLyi,\,h\. 

It hath a glorious burse which they call the roial 

Exchange, for the meeting of merehants of all countries, 
where auie trafficke is to be had. Euph. Bug., F f 1. b. 

fBOURY. Wreathed ? 

Jove was the next ; then Mars and Volcan follow ; 
Mercury those, and last the bourg Apollo. 

Hgmnus Tabaci, 1651, p. G8. 

To BOUSE, or BOWZE. To drink. 

And in his hand did beare a bouzingcan. 

Sp.F.q.,l,\y,n. 

t. e,, a drinking vessel. 

tWho surmise, if there were no pUyes, they should 
have all the companic that resort to them lye bowang 
and beere-bathing in their houses everie aftcmoonc. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1592. 
tYet such the fashion is of Burchus crue 
To ouaffe and bowte, until thry belrh and spno. 
Well, leave it, Marcus, else thv drinking health, 
Will prove an eating to th j wit and wealth. 

Harington's Epigrmns, 1633. 
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f For drinkeB, we mnst not like batuert caroose bonle 
after boole to Bacchus hii diety, like the Oreriiina, 
nor use smaller cups in the beginning of onr banquet, 
more larj^ and capacious bouls at the later end. 

Optiek GUuse of Htimors, 1639. 

BOW. A voke for oxen. Called also 
an ox-bow. 

As the ox hath his bow, sir, the horse his cnrb, and 
the faulcou her bells, so man hath his desires.^ 

Js you like U, iii, S. 

BOW, or BOW-LENGTH. Was used 
as a measure of distances, particularly 
in ascertaining the distance from a 
mark, in giving aim.. 

No, no, Kate, yon are two bowet down the winde. 

B. Oreene, in Harl. Mii^ viii, 884. 

See Aim, to give. 
fBOWCERY. Thebutlery. 

And had .every night the keys of the bowetry and 
buttery delirered, whereby he provided for bread and 
drink, good salt eels, salt salmon, and other salt fishes. 

Scoj^n's Jetts. 

fBOW-DIE, V. To discolour, applied 
especially to the face when discoloured 
bv drinking. 

no Helicon like to the juice of good wine is^ 

For Phoebus had never had wit that divine is. 

Had his face not been bow-dy'd as tliiue Mnd mine is. 

The Loyal GarUnd, 1686. 
Now a cup of nappy ale will bow-dfje a man's face, and 
make it look like an almanack oompos'd all of holy- 
days and dominical letters. Poor Bobin, 1738. 

BOW- HAND. To be too much o' the 
bow'hand, to fail in any design. A 
phrase borrowed from archery; par- 
ticularly used in shooting at marks, 
by those who gave aim, t. e., directed 
the shooters about their aim. See 
Aim. The bow-hand i6 the left hand, 
in which the bow was held. 

Uber. Well you must hare this wench then. Bie. I 

hope so, 
I am much o' the bow-hand else. 

B. /• Ft. Coxcomb, i, 1. 

BOWER. Anciently signified a chamber. 

She led him up into a godly bowre. 

Sp.F.Q^IU^lB. 
And he himself seem'd made for merriment, 
Merrily masking boUi in bow^r and halL 

l^ens. Attropkel, 1. 88. 

Rosamond's bower at Woodstock was 
a chamber, or set of apartments, con- 
structed for her use. 

And if thou wilt lend me the EUbidge sword 
That lyeth within thy bovcre, 

Perq/'i BeHquet, toL i, p. M. 

As this sense of the word does not 
adroit the usual etymology from 
boughs. Dr. Percy conjectures it to be 
derived from the Islandic bouan, to 
dwell, [[t is of course the Anglo- 
Saxon bur, a chamber.] The modern 
sense is evidently deduced from the 
ancient. 



2. A muscle, quasi bender, museului 
fiexor : from to bow in the sense of to 
bend. Surely not from bou, Saxon 
for the shoulder. 

His raw bone armes, whose mighty bniwned bowri 
Were wcmt to rive Steele plates, and helmets hew. 
Were dene consum'd. Spens. F. Q., 1, viii, 41. 

I have not found it elsewhere. 
BOWL-ALLEY, or BOWLING-ALLEY. 
A covered space for the game of bowls, 
instead of a bowling-green. See 
Strutt*s Sports, ch. vii, p. 237. A 
bowl-alley is particularly characterised 
by Earle in his Microcosmographia, 
§ XXX ; which article he winds up 
thus: 

Tb give you the moral of it ; it is the emblem of the 
world, or the world's ambition : where most are abort 
or over, or wide, or wrong^biaased, nnd some few justle 
to the mistress, fortune. BUu'i Bdition, p. 87. 

See MiSTRESSE. 

Whether it be in open wide places, or in close alliet, — 
the chusing of the bowU is the greatest cunning. 

Country Conttntm^ O. Mwkkam, p. S8. 

A street adjoining to Dean's-yard, 
Westminster, still retains the name of 
the Bowling-alley, Bowling-alleys are 
described as common ap[)endage8 to 
stately mansions, as well as tennis- 
courts, cock-pits, &c. Ihey were 
also common in great towns, and the 
receptacles of idle and dissolute per- 
sons. See Strutt, loe, cit, 
]j[oie, — Under the name of long- 
bowling, Strutt evidently describes 
the modern game of skittles. Page 

237. 
BOWLT, for bolt. Arrow. 

We are as like in conditions, as Jadce fleteher and hit 

bowH, 
I bruugbt up in leamii^, but he is a very ddt. 

Damon and Pitkuu, O. PL, i, 178. 

fBOWSIER. A butler. See Bowcert. 

And to be head bowner of the odledge as good as ip 
be chiefe buUer of England. Tom of All Tntdu, 16S1. 

fBOWT. The bought or knot. See 
Bought. 

Offendix, the button or bowt of the hatband or cap- 
band. Nommelator, 1S86, p. 185. 

fBOWTHE. A booth. 

But hys chiefest trade is to rob bowthet in a faire, or 
to pilfer ware from staulea, which they cal kemnna fff 
the bowtk. Tks FnUermty9 <tf Faeakondgs, 1676. 

BOWYER. A maker or seller of bows. 
It is now hardly known, except as a 
family name ; which has been the fate 
of Fletcher also, the maker of arrows. 
The cause is obvious. Yet Bowyer 
was used by Dryden, and applied to 
Apollo, as an archer. See Todd. 
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A sedan chair. 

bdieve tiutt the dake ■hoold be canied in 
hf mx men, to St. James's to tennis, aiid the 
k bj him on foot Letter dated 1627. 

G. A process in old surgery, 
Dstead of bleeding. 

ifB or wesknesse do prohibite blondletting, 
R VM hoxing^ not to the head itselfe, but to 



M tii^iajtim%, as the shoulders and breast, to 
at to pull backe the bloud. 

Barrough, Method of Phytick, 1624. 

NOT. An ornamental knot in- 
I a small sculpture or carving. 

;atire and covenanting oath, 

D mnstachoes, issuing from his month ; 

li upon his chin (like a canr'd stonr, 

s-laM) cut by the directory. Kmmp Songe. 

Be with you. A contraction 
msnal in old plays. 
SHOP. See Nicholas, Saint. 
tY. Boyhood ; boy's estate. 

Ded flie cbUdren that were past infancy two 
tmt, and the greatest boys Melirenes, as who 
■j» ready to go out of hoyery. 

Sir T. hortlCe Flutnrek, p. 43. 

The terrible, angry, or roaring 
▼ere a set of young bucks, 
ike the Mohawks described by 
pectator, delighted to commit 
let and eet into quarrels. 

MMncas <h your phrase, beliere it, sir, would 
M a ooarrel onee an hour with the terrible 
pn sbould but keep *em fellowship a day. 

Bern. Jon. Bpieane, i, 4. 
W joung, but I have heard some speech 
lyrjr boye, and seen 'em take tobacco. 

IHd. Alckem.y iii, 4. 

I there exhibits a specimen of 
nanners. 

I UMlher nose, that will be pulTd 
ih* Mmgry boys, for thy conyennon. 

B. and Fl, Scontf. lady, ir, 1. 
so tmgryt not no roaring boy, but a blustering 
Greene's Tu Qn., O. PL, rii, 26. 
m foraot my husband, an angry roarer. 

i#»«M,O.FL,Tii.l98. 

i*a Life of James I gives an 
it of their origin : 

% minding his nwrts, many riotous demean- 
ft into the kingoom ; divers stunts of ridous 
fOJmg under the title of roaring boys, bra- 
Mfiten, fcc, commit many iniotencies ; the 
§mwnn, night and day, witn bloody quarrels, 
iaete fomented, kc. 

jB. a quarrel, or petty broil. 

ty br^bbU will undo us alL 2^. Andr., u, 1. 

BBLE, p. From the noun, to 
1. 

tib« Ludo. sir, that saVd YiteUi? 
I fariccd, sir, I did never brable. 

B.^Fl Love's Cnre, ii, 2. 
■vds molest the street and fall to brabting. 
Ml the malefactors down. Ibid., lii, 5. 

A word proposed by Dr. 

m to be read, in the difficult 

e in Cymbeline which is sub- 

J know no instance of the 

tbe wordy otlierwise the con- 



jecture is striking; and the affecta- 
tion of that time was like enough lo 
present Shakespeare, in some place or 
another, with the Greek word Bpafielov 
Anglicised. 

OUdslife 
Is nobler, than attending for a check ; 
Bicher. than doing nothmg for a brabe; 
Prouder, than rustling in unpaid-for silk. Cym., iii,S. 

The old edition reads babe, which is 
entire nonsense. Hanmer reads it 
bribe : and Warburton bauble, which 
in old spelling was bable. Brabe or 
bribe seems required by the sense. 
Mr. G. Chalmers proposes babee, the 
northern term for a halfpenny, and 
speaks very contemptuously of the 
commentators for not adopting it; 
but I fear the general sense of the 
passage will not permit us to receive 
it. See his Glossary to Sir David 
Lyndsay's Works, p. 252. 
BRABLER, or BBABBLEB. A quar- 
reller; from the preceding. 

We hold our time too precious to be spent 

With such a broiler. King John, t, 2. 

fBRABO. Perhaps a misprint for bravo, 
a bully. 

Where is my spirit f what, shall I maintain 
A strumpet with a brabo and her bawd, 
Tb beara me out of my authority ? 

How a Man wtay Chuse a Oood Wife, 1609. 

f BRACEL. The bracer, or armour for 
the arm. 

Then thron(^ the camp the bote alarum past. 
Som takes his neighbours armour first lie findea, 
And wrong on armes the braeeli both he bindes ; 
Som takes a staf for hast, and leares his launce. 

Dm Bartas, 

fBRACER. A protection for the arm 
in archery. 

Among the fire articles subjoined to the Boles, recited 
tu all persons introducing scholars to be receired on 
the foundation, I find. Thirdly, you shall allow your 
child, at all times, bow-shatfts, bow-strinfrs, and a 
bracer, to exercise shooting. Rules for Harr. Sck., 1690. 

fBRACH. Some article of kitchen fur- 
niture in the following passage : 

Item, one brack, a pere of cobbordes, a grydyron, pot- 
liookes and bangles, a pere of bellows. 

Inteniory, 1590, Stratford^n^von MSS. 

BRACH. From the French brae, or 
braque ; or the German bract, a 
scenting-dog : a lorcher, or beagle; 
or any fine-nosed hound. Spelmans 
Glouary, Used also, by corruption, 
for a bitch, probably from similarity 
of sound ; and because, on certain 
occasions, it was convenient to have a 
term less coarse in common estima- 
tion than the plain one. See Du 
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Cange in Bracco. The following ac- 
count shows the last-raentioned cor- 
ruption : 

There are in Eneland and Scotland two Idndt of 
hunting-does, and nowhere elae in the world; the 
first is called ant rack* (Scotch), and this is a 
foot-scenting creature, both of wild beasts, birds, and 
fishes also, which lie hid among the rocks : the female 
thereof in England is called a bracke. A brack is a 
mtMHtrly name for all hound bitches. 

OtHtUman** RecreatioHt p. 37> 8to. 

The expression raehe is confirmed by 
Ulitius : 

Baeha Saxonibus canam significabat, unde Scoti hodie 
racke pro cane femina babent, quod Anglis est bracke. 

Notes on Qratius. 
Brack Merriman, — the poor cur is imbost — 
And couple Clow der witn the deep-roouth'd brack. 

Tam. Skr. induct. 
I hod rather hear Lady, my brack, howl in Irish. 

1 Fm. /F, iii, 1. 
Truth is a dog that must to kennel; he must be 
whipped out, when the lady brack may stand by the 
fire and stink. Lear, i, 4. 

In this passage some propose to read 
" the lady's brach,^* some " lady the 
brachy** but there appears no ne- 
cessity for alteration. Shakespeare 
enumerates brack among the species 
of dogs : 

MastiCfiT^l^o^n^ mungrel grim, 

Hound or spaniel, bracke, or lym. Lear, iii, 6. 

Mr. De-vile, put cnae one of my ladies here 

Had uline brack, untl would uniploy you forth. 

To treat 'bout a convenient match for her. 

B. Jon. Deril an Ass, iv, 4. Also Alcken., i, 1. 
Ua' ye any braekes to spade. 

B. /• Fl. Begaar^s Busk, iii. 1. 
Eill'd with a couple of bralckes. 

Wkite Devil, 0. PL, vi, 866. 

Most of these citations show that a 
female was usually meant. In Frag- 
menta Antiq. several manors are spe- 
cified as held by the nurture of a 
brack: Bracketa, Massinger also 
uses it; yet of this word Skinner 
could say, "vox quae mihi apud 
Florium solum occurrit." 
BRACK. A cracky or break. Not 
quite obsolete. 

UaTing a tongue as nimble as his needle, with serrile 
patches of glavering flAttery, to stitch up the bracks. Sec 

Jnionio and MeUida, 1608. 

There is something singular in the 
following application of the word : 

To make them passe the bracke of one equal fortune, 
and to tangle them within one net. 

Falace of Pleasure, vol. ii, sign. T t, 8 b. 

Drayton seems to use it for the 
channel of a river : 

Where, in clear rirers beautified with flowers, 
The silver Naiades bathe them in the brack. 

Man in tke Moone, p. 1837. 

[Drayton uses it repeatedly in the 
sense of the water of the sea, brine.] 



tTlie warlike chariot tnm'd upon the backe. 
With the dead horses in their traces tide. 

Drags their fat carkasse through the fomic bracks 
TLbX drewe it late undauntedly in pride. 

Drayton's Mouses in a Map ofkis Miracles, 1804. 

fBRACKET. A liquor. See Braoget. 



Now at the ooffee-houses they 

Do rob the hogs, selling the wher ; 

Whilst others they drink ninny-orotb. 

Or chocolate, and perhaps both, 

Stepony, tea, or aromatick, 

Brunswick-mum, syder, or bracket; 

With other liquors which they brew. 

That our forefathers never knew. Poor Bobin, IIK. 

BRAG, adj. Brisk ; full of spirits. 

And home the went as brag as it had been a bode 
buce. Oammer Ourton's NeedU, O. PI., ii, S8. 

" As brisk as a body louity^ is one of 
the proverbial similes preserved in 
Ray, p. 219, and in the celebrated 
love song of old Similes attributed to 
Gay: 

Brisk as a body-louse she trips ; 

Clean as a penny drest; 
Sweet as a rose her face and lipt ; 
Round as a globe her Iweast 

Bttson's Engl. Songs, toL i» p. ISS. 
A wonndy brag young fellow 
As the port went o' hun then, and i' those days. 

B. Jons. Tale o/« Tub, i, 8. 
I was (the more foole I) so proud and brag, 
1 sent to you against St. James his faire 
A tierce of daret wine, a great fat ita^ kc 

Eamngt. Bpt^ ii, (1- 

BRAGLY, adv. Made from the former, 
briskly. 

Seest not thilk same hawthorn stud. 
How bragly it begins to bud. 

Spens. Skep. Xal., Marek, 1, IS. 

BRAGGET, or BRAGGAT. A liquor 
made of honey and ale fermented. 
Of Welsh etymology, and said to be 
also a name for metheglin or mead. 
See Minshew. 

And we have senr'd there, armed all in ale. 
With the brown bowl, and chare'd in braggmt stale. 
B. Jons. Masque qf Gipsies, toL vi, p. 78. 

In the same masque we read of " a 
drink'ttlian and a drink-braggatan," 
words made from drinking ale and 
drinking braggai. Ibid., p. 103. 

By me that knows not neck-beef ttcna a phesssnt. 
Nor cannot reliah brag gat from ambrosia. 

B. /• Fl. LUtle Tkief, act 1. 

The curious may perhaps be glad to 
see a receipt for making bragget. 

Take three or four galons of good ale or more ss you 
please, two dayes w three after it is clensed, and pat 
It into a pot ut itselfe, then draw forth a nottle 
thereof, and put to it a auart of good £ngliBh Imiy, 
and set tliem over the fire in a vessell, and let theis 
boyle faire and sofUy, and alwayes as any frodi 
arueth skumme it away, and so clarifie it, and when 
it is well dnrificd, take it off the fire and let it cook, 
and put thereto of pepper a pen^ worth, clores» 
mace, ginger, nutmegs, cinamcm, oi each two penny 
worth, beaten to powder, stir them well together, sod 
set them over the fire to boyle againe awhile, then 
being milke warme put it to the rest, and stirre ail 



Wnte npDB it, %ni dhnk it tt tout piofiw. 

Hmtm BfHimia, dup. SSt. p. 9»< 

BRAID, adj. Deceitful ; crafty. From 
bred, GDDTiing. Sax. 

9iBce FniichiiKii us to tnU 
lUiTj tint Till. I lirt uul die a mud. Alti V., <•, i. 

In & pasBAge cited in the notes it in 
used a« B substantive, for dfceita : 



BRAID, t. A reproach. The verb to 
braid, for which we now me upbraid, 
occurs alio in some old dictionaries ; 
particnlsrly Huloet's, which hns aleo 
braider for an upbraider. See Todd. 

Add Ericre mr Hialra iBlth qDlppa and bitt«r Afvri/r. 



Mrr.Jf.,., 1810,1 

It IB probable, therefore, that this 
wan the sense intended, in the pas- 
sage above cited from Greene ; mean- 
ing Love's reproaches. 
A BRAID, «., meant also a start. 

A dc«p-fct viah be pre, apil tberevitba] 
QoipiDf kia bacidi. id 1i«*'n he fiat Ilia aifht. 

frrriM txd Form. O. PL. i. 1(8. 
Tlie WDDUi, being tfnid, pf e a trvJ irhh ha head 
aiid Fua away. Scii^n'r Jatt, p. LU. 

Chaucer also has it in this sense. 
Leffend of Dido, t. 239. 

J BItAlL, *., or BRAYL. Explained 
in several dictionaries. Thus Kersey, 
"a paonel, or piece of leather slit, to 
bind up a hawk's wing." And Bailey, 
" a piece of leather to bind np a 
hawk's wing." Brailt are also cer- 
tain ropea in a ship. See Todd. 

To BRAIL. To fasten up the wing of 
a bird, to confine it from flight. 
From the substantive. 









The editor of the old plays very pro- 
perly proposes to substitute hood for 
hud, which, however, is only a 
different spelling. But not knowing 
the word brail, he would change it to 
be-rail, which completely destroys 
the pure language of falconry, in 
which tlie metaphor is conceived, and 
offers no very good sense in return. 



So Sandys, in bis address to the 
queen, prelixed to his Ovid : 

BjHiwMrdfS'oIt'afMl'hll'^MB 
Of jouUi. uul inuJ> Uiu winga o( liiuF. 

■ RAIN, 

Shakespeare uses it metaphorically : 

Tliat tmi.'J my piirpOK. «™.'/!^°i«j.. t, 1. 

Thus we popularly speak of knocking 
a scheme on the head ; meaning that 
we defeat and destroy it. Not obso- 
lete in the literal sense. 
BRAIN-PAN. 'fbe skull; the fcasel 
that contains the brains. 



BRAINSICK. Distempered in the brain; 
mad ; impetuous. 

But ioaai F«r bnUcli'd wilh liat'a (bul ehtm 
Dolh t«, iw Dit' iKtalie turn to relin. 

Si. Bapref Imtt., Sup., 1.481, 
Thos dimocd niocb art. and iIigu ii-Mmt iW 
Of old Miroloiic j »lie« didit thon laile 
Tbjcuraed bead thiu lung V tti(ri&i,,ii,7, 1, 11. 

The following passage is a comment 
on the word : 






«t (ualractiarj ttte;r knp thji 



So «l.o Dryden i 

May, it tby triun ti jir*. Uien Ihou art happy. 

BRAINSICKLY. Madly ; wildly"' 

You do uiili'-iid yooi Dulilt iIRTiiglh, to think 

BRAINISH. Probably deduced from 
the former: mad. So etrebrotKt in 
Latin. 

BRAKE. A word formerly used in 
many difTerent senses, but since be- 
come obsolete, or little known, in all 
but that of a thicket or thorn-bush. 
It meant, 1. A particularly powerful 
bit for horses, whence perhaps the 
phrase of breaking (properly braking) 
a horse, unless the bit was, on the 
contrary, derived from to break. 2. 
An engine to confine their legs when 
unruly in shoeing, or any other ope- 
ration. 3. A toothed instrument 
used in dressing flax. 4. A baker's 
kneading trough. 5. The handle of 



BRA IC 

> ihip's pomp. 6. An engiae of tor- 
ture. 7- A bfttterin^ engiue in war. 
8. Fern. These vanous BenuB seem 
to have little in common, but tLe 
DOtioD of an engine, which perradea 
them nil, except the last, and that is 
moat related to the sense now in use, 
a bush. For the rest. Skinner, per- 
haps, points out the right etymology, 
when he states it anciently to have 
signified sleet ; the Saxon origin being 
the same as that of to break. Tbna 
the general meaning will be "any 
powerful instninent of sleel," and 
afterwards, of other materials. In 
which of these senses it is to he taken, 
in the following passage of Measure 
for Measure, baa been a good deal 
disputed. 

The plsineat interpretalion seems to 
be, " from thorns and perplexities of 
vice," which is much confirmed bj a 
pflBsage concerning virtue in Hen.VlII. 

Tu bat l^t ^tc of pkce, bsd the nugh br*kt 

Tlut lirtDE niDit go Uinmgh. 1 1. 

In this, brake evidently means a diffi- 
cult path through briars, &c. So here, 

Hommi ibDiiU piiJl hud. en it inw me into Ibae 
tnto. B. f m. TiiiT. ^ nod.. T, 1. 

The old reading, " breaki of ice," is 
undoubtedly corrupt, the words "and 
answer none," having not the least 
sense after it. 

In the sense of a bit, we find it in 
this pasiage: 

I^lie u tbe tnti villuD the lidcr'i bud 
]>jth itnin the hone, njre wood with grief of paijK, 



legs: 

He ie hUen ioU 

As an instrument of torture it ismen- 



\irlry'M OfV^ttmitl- 



tioned by Holinshed, and delineated 

in the notes to Meaa. for Meas. 

ed. 1778. 

Probably it has the same sense here 

also: 

TOUf fenti ukd th« frifhti hjive dniued IWtm me. 
bwimr ihoDhl poll hud en it drew me into thew- 
Inti,. . B.tFinitrTyf-nii,i..^,\. 

As a battering eng^e; a sortofcroaa- 
bows 

Not null, DW ndihtT iralra. vot ilinn ahme. 






See, by all means, the notes above cited. 
Braket, for fern, is an expression 
still used in many parts of England. 
BfiAME, n. a. Vexation; probably 
from the adjectire brente, bitter, 
severe, q. t, 1 cannot agree with 
Mr. Todd, that it seems to be an 
adjective in the following passage; 
because, though heart-burning is cer< 
tainly not uncommon as a aubstan- 
tive, itdoea not appear to accord well 
with the sense of this passage. Heart- 
burning, as 'a substantive, usually 
implies anger or malice, whereas this 
lady's complaint was love. Besides, 
it seldom occurs in the plural. 

He ouihl it mole Ihe noble loejd etijlo, 

Ne tiake the Ibtj oI her TneU Aune, 

But Ihal ibee lUll did mtt, ud itill did nfle, 

SheahorUj^^ApTiiede^l beome. 

^^. r. Q, m. 0, «!. 

To convert an adjective into a sub- 
stantive waa no uncommon licence 
any more than to change a vowel for 
the sake of rhyme. 
BRAND. A sword; in allusion to the 
original sense ot fiame, to which a 
sword is often compared. [It is the 
An^lo-Saxoniron(/,orira)HJ,aevord.] 
It IB still a poetical word. 

EfteooDH he pened thTou^b bii chuiftd cheat 
With tJiriHinfl; pomt of deadlr rrofi hrvid. 

*~. r. q.. I. lii. 107. 
Bokd wu bia benrt, uid rrallu wu big eph^ 
HercB, ktem, ontregioui, keeo at aUvpen'd hrmU, 

BRAND-WINE, or BRA^NDEWINE. 
The old name for eau-de-vie, now 
shortened into brandy. 
In the Beggar's Bash, Clause come* 
in aqua-vitse man, and his cry 



But ut hnoJ'-itiiit, bu; an; IraaJ 
He ouJided not in Uuue'i Iru^- 



tltli 






■,p.T. 



ereftbeo 



Suet for » ifnuy, n oli 
iln order hi delifbl the nbbte, 
Who crmdinti anm'd at e'eir Uhle. 

Whom tat uon «kea and cyder edhnc 
H^mnu Btdiwma. foL (i, put 

f BRANOLE. To wrangle. 

H«T 1 ameeiTe, Ihu Anb and blmul tUI irm 
And mumnriDg Beuon with th' AlmiglLly w 
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Tkt cumt of oar leyaratlon proceeded firom a little 
iniaflMS betwixt oa, because I made more harock of 
kii goocu. and apent bis mon^ more lariahfy, than 
he was wiOling to permit. 

Corneal History ofFSraneion^ 1655. 

BRANSLES, for BrawU. A kind of 
tane to a dance. See Brawl. 

BrmmtUgf baUada, Tirelajea, and veraea vaine. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, z, 8. 

Sir J. Hawkins doubts, without rea- 
son, whether the branale of Poitiers, 
which occurs in Morley's Introduc- 
tion, has any relation to the dance, 
brawl. Hut. Mua,, ii, 133. 
BBANT, or BRENT. Steep. 

A bnaU hill,— aa krunt aa flie fide of a hooae. 

Bay*s North Country Words. 
A man may (I gnumt) ait on a hrante hill side, bat if 
be gere never ao UtUe forward he cannot itoppe. 

Jsek. Tbroph., p. 50. repr. 
l%e excellent prince Thomts Howarde d. or Norfoike, 
with bowemen Of Englande, elewe kin^ Jamye wiUi 
many a noble Scotte, eren brant againtt Flodden 
HiB. Ibid., p. 104. 

There it eeems to mean ''up the 
steep side." Derived, but doubtfully, 
from bryn, a hill, Welsh. 
BRASELL, as an epithet for a bowl, 
used in the game of bowls, if it be 
not put for Brazil^ is past my skill to 
explain. [See Brazil.] 

Bleaae hia iweet honour's ronniug brasell bowle. 

Manton, Sat., ii. 

He is speaking of the base adulation 
of a servile flatterer, and supposes 
him to praise the bad bowling of a 
lord. If this be not his meani..^, I 
know not what is : nor does it much 
signify. 
To BRA ST. To burst, or break. 

Bot dreadAilfnriea which their diainea hare bnut. 

Sp. F. q., I, V, 31. 
Then gan ahe to to tobbe 
It teem'd her heart would brast, 

lUmeus and Juliet, Sm. to Sh., i, 8SS. 
f Bot flie, ob flie, pocve toulea, ftom hence full tut, 
Tour eablea cut, and hxwe, and quickly brast. 
From aoch, so huf e, as PolTpheme in's den. 
Who men and bcaats in's dutdies dose dotih pen. 

f'irffil, bg Vicars, 1639. 

[In the following passage, it is used 
as the preterite.] 

fWboae ust loose lids one sudden nod scarce made. 

When to himself the helm too cloaelT stay'd. 

He jmlla the poop aside, the rudder Irast, 

Ana overboara i' th' sea he's headlong cast Ibid. 

fBRAVE, s. A bravado. 

To can my lord maior knare s 
Beaidea too, in a brave. 

Witts Beereations, 1654. 

The word brave was frequently used 
to signify a braggard speech or chal- 
lenge. Thus, in Chapi)aan*s Homer : 

King Menelana doth accept his brave, 

BRATE. Finely drest. 

nieyVe woodrooa »f«w to-day : why do they wear 
~ wTenlbabiur rittor.Coromb.,0.n,,ri,i9li. 



For I have gold, and thoefore wiU hebravei 
In silks 111 rattle it of ev^7 colour. 

Greene's Tu Q., O. PL,Tii, 36. 

BRAVE, p. a. From the above, is used 
for, to make a person fine, and in 
that sense quibbled upon by Shake- 
speare. 

Thou hast braved many men (that is, hast made them 
fine, being said to a taylor), brave not me ; I will nd- 
ther be fard nor brav'd. TVim. Skr., it, 8. 

Thou glasse wherein my dame hath such debght. 
As whoi she braves then most on thee to gaze. 

T. Watson, Sonnet 24. 

BRAVERY. In a similar sense, finery. 

With scarfs, and fans, and double change of bravery. 
With amber bracelets, beads, and all this kuarery. 

Tam. Skr., vi, 3. 
And to how many several women yon are 
Bcholdins ' "*^ ' "' ' '^ 

Another 
that women 

BRAWL. A kind of dance; spelt 
bransle by some authors : being from 
branle, the French name for the same 
dance ; anciently bransle. There is the 
figure of a brawl set down in the Mal- 
content, iy, 2 [Marston] ; which, if the 
obscurity of the terms does not baffle 
their expectations, may be reckoned 
fortunate by those who are curious 
in such matters. It is as follows : 

Why, 'tis but two singles on the left, two on the right, 
three doubles forwarcC a traverse of six round : do uiia 




twice, thr^ singles side, galliard trick of twenty, cuT' 
ranto pace; a figure of eight, three singles brokeu 
down, come up, meet two £>ubles, fall back, and then 
honour. 

This is called Bianed*8 brawl, and 
seems not unUke a country-dance. 
0. PL, iy, 73. 

Master, will you win your lore with a French brawl T 

Lov^s L. L., iii, 1. 

It appears that several persons united 
in this dance, and took hands to per- 
form it ; and that it contained some 
kind of representation, remote enough 
probably, of a battle. 

"Tis a FrcDch brawl, an ^ish imitation 
Of what you really perform in battle. 

Massina. ^' 
tOood fcDowes mnst go leame to oa 

The brydeal is full near-a ; 
There is a brail come out of France, 
The fyrst ye harde this yeare-a. 

Good FelUnces (a fto/W). 1&69. 

[The earliest mention of the brawl 
in England occurs in sir T. Elyot's 
" Boke named the Governour :'*] 

f By the second motion, whiche is two in numbre, may 
be signified celeritie and slownesse; whyche two, 
albeit Uiey seme to disoorde in their efi'ectes and na> 
tural properties, therefore they may be wel resembled 
to the braule in dauosyng. 

BRAWL seems to be used for brat, in 
the phrase " a beggar's brawl ;" pro- 
bably from their brawling or squalling. 



Massing. Picture, ii, 9. 
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[Nares is in error as to the origin of 
this word — it is the older broil, a child, 
a word derived from the Anglo- 
Saxon.] 

Shall such a beamt^i brawle as that, thinkert thcro, 
make me a theere P Gammer Gurt., 0. PL, U, 61. 

And for the delight thou tak'st in begcan 
And their bratoli. Jovial Crew, 0. PL, x, 357. 

BRAWN-FALLEN. Thin ; having the 
brawny or muscular part of the body 
fallen away ; shrunk in the muscles. 

All pale and hrawH-falTn, not in triumph home 
Among the conquering Romans. &c. 

Cornelia, 0. PI., ii, 260. 
Thy braumfaWn arras, and thy declining back. 
To the sad burthen of thy years shall yield. 

Drayton, EcL, ii, p. 1389. 

Have my weake thoughts made braun-fallm my strong 

armes? Lyly, EHdim,,iy,o. 

To BRAY. In the sense of to beat 
small (from braier, Fr.) seems only 
to have been used in the phrase " to 
bray in a mortar." 

•Twould grieve me to be brayed 
In a huge mortar, wrought to paste, &c. 

AUmmazar, O. PL, vii, 161. 
Would I were bray'd in my own mortar, if 
I do not call th' in question the next term. 

Ordinary, O. PL, x, 311. 

Dr. Johnson has two instances also. 
In the sense of to make a noise, it is 
not yet obsolete in poetry. See Todd. 
BRAY, n. 8. A rising-ground ; a hill. 
Probably from the French compound 
fausse-braye, which means a counter 
breast-work, covering the fosse of a 
fortified place. 

But when to climb the other hill they ean. 
Old Aladine came fiercely to their aia ; 

On that steep bray lord Guelpho would not then 
Hazard his folk, but there nis soldiers staid. 

Fair/. Tasio, ix, 06. 

Todd*s Johnson adds an example 
from Lord Herbert's Henry VIII, 
which confirms the above etymology, 
being altogether connected with for- 
tification. He defines it also, " ground 
raised as a fortification ; a bank of 
earth." See False-bray. 

fBRAY. A strong tower or block- 
house in the outworks of a fortifica- 
tion, before the port. It was also 
called the spur, 

BRAZED, or BRASED. Under what 
circumstances a bow was said to be 
brasedt I have not discovered. It 
could not be any jointing with brass, 
for that was not usual, and if done, 
must be done once for all. 

8nch was my Incke, I shot no shafte in vaine. 
My bow stood bent and broied aU the veare. 

Mirr.for Moff., p. BOO. 



f BRAZIL. A sort of hard wood, used to 
dye of a red colour. Brazil, the country, 
seems to have taken its name from the 
quantity of this wood found there, but 
the word was known long before, and 
occurs in Chaucer. 

Thou know'st my slender vessel's apt to leak ; 
Thou know'st my brittle temper's prone to break ; 
Are my bones brazil, or my flesh of oak ? 
O, mend what thou hast made, what I have broke : 
Look, look with gentle eyes, and in thy day 
Of vengeance, Lord, remember I am clav. 

Quartet's Emblems. 

fBREAK. To break the brains, to 
drive mad. To break the neck, to 
disconcert. 

Let fortunes mounted minions sinke or swirn^ 
Hoc never breakes his braines ; all's one to hun. 
He's firec from fearefull curses of the poore. 
And lives and dies content, with lease or more. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 
Nor his papera so well sorted as I would have had 
them, but tul in confusion, that break my brmus t o 
understand them. Pepy's Diary, 1601. 

Yet did not this break the neek of Henries design, but 
having by his fair deportment gained forces firom the 
duke of Brittain, and some oiber princes en\ious of 
the prosperity of the house of York, Richmond puts 
forth to sea, and lands at Milford Haven in Wales. 

Select Lives of English Worthies, n.d. 

BREAD AND SALT, perhaps as two 
of the chief necessaries of life, were 
anciently taken, by way of giving 
solemnity to an oath. 

Our hostess, profane woman 1 has sworn by bread mud 
salt she will not trust us another meal. 

Eastward Hoe, O. PL, iv, «78. 
And there be no faiUi in men, if a man shall not be- 
lieve oaths. He took bread and salt, bj this light, 
that he would never open his lips. 

Honest Whore, O. PI., iii, $50. 
I will trust htm better that offeretb to swears by 
bread and salt, than him thst offcreth to sweare by 
the Bible. B. Rich's Deser. of Ireland, p. SO. 

See also Gammer Gurton's Needle, 
O. PL, ii, 31 and 68. 
Bread alone is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing passase : 

My friends, no later than yeftemighi, 
Made me take bread and eat it, that I should not 
Do it for any man breathing in the world. 

B. ^ Fl. Honest Man's F., ii, p. 407. 

Warner gives us both the form of the 
oath, and the expected consequence 
of perjury: 

The traitrous earle took bread and said, so ikis di- 
gested be 

As I amauiltlesse of his death ; these words he scarcely 
spoKe, 

But ttiat in presence of the king the bread did Oood« 
^7n choke. Alb. EngUtnd, iv, 22, p. 107. 

BREAD AND WINE must have meant 
the Holy Sacrament. 

She swore by bread and trine she would not break. 

Tito Nobis tPims., iii. 5. 

To BREAK ACROSS in tilting. When 
the tilter by unsteadiness or awkward- 
ness suffered his spear to be turned 
out of its direction, and to be broken 
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acroM the body of his adveraary, in- 
stead of by the push of the point. 
This was very digraceful. Thus 
Sidney, describing the awkward at- 
tempt at tilting made by the coward 
Cliniaa, says. 

The trxnd took inch hcMd of bis tUffe, that it erost 
fmtt o9tr his kreast, and in that aurt wre a flat baa- 
tunado to Dametaa. Arcaa., B. ill, p. 278. 

So in some verses by the same au- 
thor : 

One aaid he brakt acrou, foil well it ao might be. 

To this unskilfulness Shakespeare 
alludes in the following passage : 

Svnrs brare oaths, and breaka tnem brardj, qwU 
tracers f, athwart the heart of his lover : aa a pun^ 
tilter that spurs his horse but on one side breaks his 
staff like a noble goose. Js you I. it, iii, 4. 

The author of Ivanhoe skilfully in- 
troduced thia circumstance into bis 
tournament. Vol. i, p. 159. 
I cannot however agree with the 
editor of Ben Jonson's Works 
(Whalley) in changing "a breaking 
force" to ** a breaking cross,** Vol.vi, 
p. 413. 
To BREAK UP. To carve. 

Boyet, jou can carve : 
Break up this capon. LoM't L. £., ir, 1. 

An it aball please yon to break up this, it shall seem 
to aignifr. ^ iter. Fen., ii, i. 

In both these places it is metaphori- 
cally used of opening a letter. In 
the Argument to act the first of the 
Sad Shepherd, by B. Jonson, the 
cutting up the deer is mentioned in 
these terms : 

All vdiich ia briefly answered with a relation of break- 
img him np, and the raven, and her bone. 

JoMoiCt Works, vol. v, p. 102. 

To BREAK WITH. To open a secret 
to. See Johnson, Breaks v. n., 11, 
It is now used only in the sense of 
ceasing to be on friendly terms. See 
Johnson, ibid., 25. 

O name him not, let us not break with him ; 

Fur he wUi never follow any thing 

llmt other men begin. Jul. C, ii, 1. 

fBREAKER. A sort of artificial fire- 
work. 

Tliirdly. there doth march ronnd aboat the pavilion 
artiiiriJill men, which shall cast out tires (aa before) as 
it vri:re in skirmisli ; another part uf the pavilion is 
ail in a oorabnatiooa flame, where rockets, crackers, 
Ir fakers, and such like, gives blowes and reports with- 
out nomlier. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

BREAST. A musical voice ; voice, in 
general. The Italians call the full 
natural voice, voce di petto ; the 
feigned voice, voce di testa. 

By my troth, the fbd hat an excellent breast. 
' ' TV. Kight, u, 3. 



Pray ye stay a litUe : let's hear him sing, h'as a fine 
brtasl. B. S- Fl. Ptlgrim, iii, 6. 

Which said qneristers, after their hreasts are changed, 
8cc. Strype's Life of Abp. Parker, p. 9. 

Trudy two degrees of men shall greatly Ueke the use 
of singinge. preachers and lawyers, bccauae they shall 
not without this, be able to role their breastes for 
every purpose. Meham's Toxoph., p. 99. 

See also 0. PL, i, ^7, and B. Jons., 
vol. vi, p. 406, where Mr. Whalley 
has a conjecture, which the established 
currency of the expression fully re- 
futes. 

The better brest, the leaser rest Tusser, p. 141. 

A man's brest giveth a great ornament and erace to 
all these instruments. Uobhy*s Caslitio, i, s, 1688. 

The original is "la voce humana;" 
the French, " la voix humaine." 
Sir J. Hawkins gives the following 
account of this phrase : 

In singing, the sound is originally produced by the 
action of the lungs ; which are so essential an organ 
in this respect, that to have a aood breast waa for- 
merly a common periphrasis, to urnote a good singer. 

Hist, of Mms., vol. iii, p. 4M. 

This account is much more rational 
than the petulant and illiberal reflec- 
tion in Mr. Steevens's note on the 
above passage in Twelfth Night; 
which, added to another of the same 
cast, on the famous encomium of 
music in the Merchant of Venice, act 
5, would incline one to think that the 
writer himself *' had no music in his 
soul.*' It is by virtue and amiable- 
ness, not by angry invectives, that 
the enemy of music should refute 
the censure of the discerning Shake- 
speare ; and I have known it so re- 
futed. 
tBREAST-CLOTH. A part of the 
dress covering the breast ; a gorget. 

MiimmiUare. Mart. Amiculum quo mammas adstrin- 
gunt. <mfi6^9a^o¥, arofiaffriSiov. Gorgerette, gornaa. 
A breast cloth, or gorgut. Nomenclator, 1585. 

To BREATHE ONE SELF. To pro- 
mote free respiration. Hence, to 
take exercise. 

Methinks. thou art a eeneral offence, and every man 
should beat thee. 1 think thou wast created for men 
to breathe themselves upon. JWs W,, ii, 3. 

This signification of the word is no- 
ticed by Dr. Johnson at Breathe, v. a.. 
No. 4. His instance is different. 

tit seemed sonic gentleman's mannor, but I eould 
espie no wagges watching, nor wantons wagging out 
to breath themselves when their maddam was covered. 

The Man in the Moone^ 1809. 

fro BREATHE. To stop to take 
breath, in drinking, &c, 

* ' • • •■ waienng, 

p«rti,ii,4. 



And, when you breathe \n your watering, they cry- 
hem ! und bid you pUy it on. n»n. IV, 



HaI tO hslde vf their ba 



4u^he ikmdfi. 



tBREA'lHINGS. A participle used u 
a aubatantive in Cymbelin?, i, 4, " the 
tp«nnDUB breathingtoi the North." 

A BREATHING-WHILE, or SPACE. 
A time Bufficient for drswing breath ; 
any very short period of time. 

A plrt^ne opoD you alfl Hi* rojitl ktbcf, — 



l^e biMitt tire ■urh hIout Ihf n UBnm'd 
Aivumto JovefRKt JouoiDa perftun'd. 

IngnUnde I hoU 1 nc« » Tile, 

TbiA I could ne'er endure't ■ trM(iiu<«AiJi. 

Tutltr, W. Fotl.iictut Win 

fBREDE. Abraid, orpiereofweBTiof 

Od ■ tnit Df diicn tolmm, -roiea bj roar nuidi 
JionouT, feDii prcKntcd to the qucm oi nev jn 



i\der virfin flnjen tviu 



■ thtir Uio^htB- 
..JU£cmaluiH, ISM. 

To BREECH. To whip; to puoish aa 

a Bchool-boy. 

rni!t''be'S'd'toboi.^'^-p^Sed lima, 

3i», SHr, iii. 1, 

Where, with the licence of the timeB, 
ireeehing is put for breechable, i. e., 
liable to be whipped. The word 
occurs in another passage of Shake- 
apeare, but still more di*guised : 

If yoD Toritrt voDT kin, your kta. uid yoor eodt, jm 

Sir Hugh means to Bay hreeektil, i, e., 
flogged. 

With (igtii u thmih bii hart would bnak ; 
Cn )i\ti.httck'iboj, DM at ilrit. 

*. J- ft. (Tn. Una^ ll, 4^ 

Where the editor (ed. 1750) alters it 
to vnbreech'd. New-breeched, which 
he aleo proposes in the DOt«, but did 
not admit into the text, ia probably 
the right reading i not meaning 
" newly put in breeches," as he seems 
to suppose, but newly whipped. It 
is confirmed by a passage in the Little 
Fr. Lawyer. 

Kneeling uid Thiiiiiif like ■ boy ntm^rttck'd. 

Uubreeched has no seuse ; tiew~ 
breeehed suits both sense and metre. 
Or it might have been " cry like a 
breech'd boy, and oot eat a bit ;" or 



the verse might have lieen left imper* 
feet, a circumstance common enough 
in these dramatists. 



HugUIJtl.. 

BREECHED, is applied to daggers by 
Shakespeare, in a manner that has 
much tormented the commentators. 
Macbeth says, 

Tbm, tbe mmdenn 
Stetp'd in tlie loliiun of their Indg. that diun 
UnmmnneTly Wttei'd with gore. n, S. 

The lower extremity of anything 
might be called the breech (as tbe 
breech of a gun), and Dr. Farmer has 

a noted a passage, vhicb proves that 
le handles of daggers were actually 
ao termed. Instead therefore of con- 
cluding with him, that Shakespeare 
had seeu that passage and mistaken 
it, we should use it to confirm the 
true explanation, which is this: "hav* 
lag their very hill, or breech, covered 
with blood." The passage cited by 
that excellent critic ia this : 



Frmtl Gnr^n, f-c, DMogMi S. 

Sheaths of daggers are wiped, not 
bnished ; and Shakespeare could not 
have supposed them to be here meant; 
it was evidently the silver hatching 
that required the brush. We cannot, 
however, conceive Shakespeare look- 
ing for paltry authorities, or even 
thinking of diem, when he poured 
forth his rapid lines. He doubtless 
took up tbe metaphor as it occurred 
to him, without further reflection. 

BREECHES, LARGE. See Hoss. 

BREED-BATE. A maker of conten- 
tion. From bate, contention. See 
Bate, and Maeb-batb. 

Ad honett, viUing, liiDd fclhiw, u evo wrrtDl ibdl 
(OHM in booee withal ^ uid, I wtmat jon. » tctl- 
tale. nor do trH^4<((. Mtr. IT., i, 4 

We have also, breeder of debate, at 
large. Mirror for Mag., p. 243. 
fBREID, or BRAID. A moment. 

For u I iddunelT went in hud tbenwiUi. and nA 
itinitriiA. &T T. Mor^tWiiriti.USt. 

BREME, or BREEM. Fierce, or slurp. 

From the Saxon. 
Bat tit when jb coont jm freed tirna fhir. 



lU a wnokla uid boitj fu 



Sf stir Xmi^rA^ia. 
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Ttam the Seu t w iti km cold, in tiie ireem fireexii^ air, 
Wkara the bleak Bortli-wisd keeps still domineering 
there. DntjfUm^ Polgoli., x, p. Mi. 

See Bam. 
BRENNE, V. To burn. A word con- 
sidered as obsolete in Charles the 
Rrtt's time, as appears by its being 
pat into the mouth of Moth the an- 
tiquary in Cartwright's play of the 
Ordinary. 

HrfmiMyinflreoflittleCiipido. Actiii,icl. 

It was in nse in the time of Holin- 
shed: 

TVe Jewet that were in thoae honaea that were set on 
fire, were either smoldered and hremud to death, or 
dee, Iec Vol. ii, sign. O, 7. ooL 1. 

Baring eanaedhia people yet to spoyle, and hremtu^nit 
% gnu parte of the eonnirey. Ibid., Y j, 7. 

Spenser also used it. See F. Q., IV, 
111, 45. 
BRENT. Bamt; the participle of 

Aad hlov the fire which them to aahea hrent. 

Spent. F. Q., I. ix, 10. 

BRENTFORD, Old Woman of. Shake- 
speare's annotator tells us there was 
some old woman of Brentford, a cele- 
brated witch of her time ; and that 
there are several ballads concerning 
her, among the rest one entitled 
Julian of Brentford's last Will and 
Testament. The note is on the fol- 
lowing passage ; speaking of her. 

She works bj charms, by spells, by the fignre. &e. 

Mer. W., iv, 2. 

I haTe not met with it. 
BRETNOR. A celebrated conjuror, or 
pretender to soothsaying. He is 
named, with some others of the same 
fraternity, in the following passage : 

At, ther do now name Brttnor, as before 
They talk'd of Oresham, and of Dr. Foreman, 
HVanklin, and llske, and Savory. 

B. Jomt. Deril i$ am A$t, i, 2. 

*« All these," says Mr. Giflford, " with 
the exception of JBretnor, who came 
later into notice, were connected with 
the infamous countess of Essex, and 
Mrs. Turner, in the mnrder of sir 
Thomas Oferbury.** Franklin was 
hanged with her. Oresham escaped 
that fate by dying early. See Mr. 
O.'s curious note on the passage 
here cited, where all the set are cha- 
racterised. 
BRETON, NICHOLAS. A writer of 
celebrity in the time of Elizabeth, 
whose fame, after suffering a long 
eclipse, has been so far reviyed, by 



means of specimens, selections, &c., 
from his various works, that his pro- 
ductions now bear an extravagant 
price. Even Suckling did him the 
honour to mention him with Shake- 
speare : 

'nie last a well-writ piece, I assnre you, 

A Br$ton I take it, and Shakespeare's rery way. 

o.pi..x,m. 
His works are very numerous, but are 

not so respectfully mentioned in the 

following passage : 

The recollection of those thousand pieces, 

Consum'd in celiare and tobacco^hops. 

Of that our honour'd Englishman Ifick. Breton. 

B. /- Fl. Scorn/. Lady, act ii. 

This, being abbreviated in the old 
edition, N. Br. has been referred to 
Nich. Broughton. But Hugh was 
his name. See Broughton. Bp. 
Percy first restored Breton to notice, 
by inserting bis simple and pleasing 
ballad of Phillida and Corydon in 
the Reliques, vol. iii, p. 62, 4th ed. 
But he has since been abundantly 
quoted in the Censura Literaria, the 
British Bibliographer, the Restituta, 
and all the publications of specimens. 
He has even found a place in the 
OeUyBiogr. Diet. So I maybe al- 
lowed to dismiss him ; only adding 
that a poem of his, called Melnncho- 
like Humours (1600), was honoured 
by a complimentary epigram from 
Ben Jonson, which, according to the 
custom of those days, was prefixed 
to the poem. It is reprinted in 
Gifford*s edition, vol. viii, p. 350. 
The temporary fame of Breton may 
be presumed from the following pas- 
sage: 

And prentices in Paul's church yard, that scented 
Your want of Britain's books. 

ITit without Money, act iii. 

The want of Britain s books is evi- 
dently designed to imply rawness and 
ignorance in town, which some of 
Britain or rather Breton^ s pamphlets 
might remedy. 
BREWIS. Not altogether obsolete. 
See Johnson. Bread soaked in pot- 
liquor, and prepared secundum artem, 
BriiS. Sax. 

Ale, sir, will heat 'em, more than your beef hrewis. 

mts, 0. PI., viii^ 495. 
tif he paid for them, let it snfllse that I possesse them ; 
beefe and hrewet may seni'e such hindes ; are pijocioos 
meate for a ooorse carpenter. Sir Utoauu More, a Play. 
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f BRIARS. To be in the briars, i . e,, 
to be in difficulty or misfortune. 

DavTU interturbat omnia. Daviis brings all out of 
square : he marres all ; lie brings all into the briars. 

Terence in EngU*k, 1614. 
Naminain perimus ? Are we not in iU case ? be we 
not in the Mars f Ibid. 

The wonders of that merciful Proyidcnce, which, 
when it has mercy in store for a man, often brings 
him into the briers, into sorrow and misery for lesser 
sins, that men may be led to see liow they are spared 
from the punishment due to them for the greater 
Kuilt which they know lies upon them. 

History of Colonel Jack, 1723. 

A BRIBE-BUCK. Supposed to mean 
a buck distributed as bribes or lar- 
gesses to different persons. 

Divide me hke a bribe-buck each a haunch. 

Mer. W., V, 5. 

All the old copies read brib'd buck, 
which Mr. Capel explains, ** a beg'd 
buck, f . e., beg'd by the keepers. 
From the French word bnber, to 
beg." Skinner has the same etymo- 
logy. See Todd in Bribe. 
BRICKLE. Brittle. The old word, 
and nearest to the presumed ety- 
mology, brokel. Teut. 

See those orbs, and how they passe. 

All's a tender brickie glasse. Tixall Poetry, p. 50. 

It is found in Spenser, and other old 
authors, and in the earlier diction- 
aries. See Todd. 
BRIDE-ALE. A wedding feast. See 
Ale. 

Bomances or historical rimes mode on mirpose for 
recreation of the common people, at Chnstmasse 
dinner or bride-ales. 

Art of Engl. Poesy, 4to, M, 1. 
A man that's bid to bride-ale, if he ha' cake 
And drink enough, he need not vear (fear) his stake. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, ii. 1. 
tHow happy are those, in whom faith, and love, and 
godlinesse are maried together, before they marry 
themselves? For none of these martiaU, and cloudy. 
and whining manages can say, that godlines was 
invited to their bride-alt ; and therefore the olessings 
which arc promised to godlinesse, doe flie from them. 

Smith's Sermons, 1609. 

J BRIDE-BUSH is also found, alluding 
to the bush hung out by the fde-house. 
After all, bridale is a fair derivation 
from bride, both in Saxon and English, 
without supposing it a compound. 
The adjective bridal only differs by 
one letter. 

BRIDE-BOWL, and CAKE. Part of 

the festive ceremony of nuptials was 

. the handing about a bowl of spiced 

ingredients with cake. Bride-eake 

Btill maintains its ground. 

The maids and her half-valentine have ply'd her. 

With conrtsie of the bride cake and the bovsl, 

Ai she is laid awhile. B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, iii, 8. 



That is, " so that she is obliged to lie 
down for a time.*' 

In the argument to the fifth act of 
his New Inn, it is said, " Lord Beau- 
fort comes in — calls for his bed and 
bride-bowl to be made ready." And 
in the corresponding part of the play, 
he says. 

Get our bed ready chamberlain. 
And host, a bride-cup, you have rare conceits. 
And good ingredients. Act v, sr. 4. 

The same, I suppose, is meant by the 
bason in the Tale of a Tub, act i, sc. 1 . 

I'll bid more to the bason and the bride-ale ; 

Although but one can bear away the bride, 
f With garlands of roses our housewifely wives. 
To have them adom'd most lovingly strives ; 
Tlieir bride-cakes be ready, our bag-pipes do play, 
Whilst I stand attending to lead tLee the w^. 

The Wooing of Queen Catharine 

tBRlDE-HOUSE. A pubUc haU for 
celebrating marriages, which seems to 
have been one of the social arrange- 
ments of former times. 

Nympheum, in antiquo mannore Boms. Zonaras 
historicus wii^iov exponit eedificium an|^um 
publicum, in quo nuptiae ceLebrabantur ab iis qui 
angustiiis habitabant, ci^uamodi Lutetise sunt. Alii 
putant amoena esse lavacra, publica tamen, in qaie 
virgines se conferebaift anuEuitHtis ergd, vel k nym- 
pharum statuis quibus exomata erant. A bride-house, 
as when a hall or other large place is provided to keepe 
the bridall in, when the dwelling house is not of 
sufficient roome to serve the turue. Nomenclator,lbi>i. 
Why come, man, we shall have good cheere 
Anon at the bridehouse, fur your maistcrs gone to 
Cliurch to be married alreadie, and thears 
Such cheere as passeth. The TawUng of a Skrete, 1 69 k 

fBRIDE-KNOT. The ribands worn by 
the friends at a wedding. 

We find by this time all things in a forwardness to- 
wards the nuptials ; the miUiner, who of all trades in 
furnishing out in such a pomp is the readiest, was 
consulted last; nor was he slow in furnishing the 
bride-knots and favours, which the nimble fingnr'd 
bride-maids mingled in their colours as beat suited 
their fancies, alliming them to many pretty ranceits. 
and in that, and washing their white soft necks, &r. 

The Ladies Dictionary, 1691. 

BRIDE-LACES, in two passages of 
Laneham*s Kenilw. seem to mean a 
sort of streamer ; particularly in the 
second. [These, says Gifford, were 
fringed strings of silk, cotton, or 
worsted twist, given to the friends 
who attended the bride and bride- 
groom to church, to bind up the 
rosemary sprigs which they all carried 
in their hands. After the ceremony, 
these bridal favours were usually worn 
as ornaments, sometimes in the hat, 
at other times twisted in the hair, or 
pendant from the ear, according to 
the prevailing mode of those fantastic 
days.] 
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From which two broad hride-laces of red and yellow 
buekeram, begfilded, and gallantly streaming by such 
wind aa there was. for be carried 'it aioft. 

Quoted in Drake's Sh., i, 228. 
BRIDE. It was formerly the custom 
for brides to walk to church with 
their hair hanging loose behind. 
Anne BuUen's was thus dishevelled 
when she went to the altar with king 
Henry the Eighth. 

Come, come, my lord, untie yonr folded thoughts. 
And Jet Uiem dangle loose, as a bride's hair. 

nttoria Coromb.. 0. PI., vi, 305. 

BRIDE-STARE. A festive pole, set up 
to dance round, like a Maypole. See 
Todd. 

BRIDEWELL. Once a royal palace, 
rebuilt by Henry VIII in 1522, for 
the reception of Charles V, and called 
Bridewell, from a famous well in the 
▼icinity of St. Bride's church. Cardi- 
nal Campeius had his first audience 
there. Edward VI gave it to the City 
for a house of correction, endowing 
it with lands and furniture from the 
Saroy. All this history is, by a 
carious licence, transferred to Milan, 
by Decker, in the second part of the 
Honest Whore, 0. PL, iii, 465. The 
account is very exact, compared with 
Entick*8 Hist, of Lond., vol. iv, p. 284. 

f A woridunue wher serranta be tied to their work as 
Bride-teeli: a house of correction : a prison. 

Nomenelator, 1586. 

fTo BRIDLE. To raise up the head 
BComfuUy. 

The damoisel was mighty well pleased with his jnds- 
meot ; she bridled, ahe strutted, and strained as mucn 
ts was possible to deserve it. Annal* of Love, 1672. 

BRIEFy «. A short writing, as a letter 
or inTentory. 

Bear this sealed brief 
With winged haste, to my lord Marescbal. 

1 Hen. IT, iv, 3. 

Even a speech is so termed : 

ELer business looks in her 
With SB importing visage, and she told me 
In a sweet verbal briff, it did concern 
Toiar highness with herself. AWs W., w, S. 

Hence we may explain the following 
obscure passage in the same play : 

Whose ceremony 
Shan seem expedient on the new-bom bri^. 
And be perform'd to-night. Ibtd.f u, S. 

That is, "whose ceremony shall seem 
expedient in consequence of the short 
speech you have just now made." 
fBRlEP. An epitome. 

Each woman is a briefe of woman-kind, 
And doth in UtUe even as much contame, 
Ajs in aae day and night ail life we find ; 
Of cither, more is but the same againe. 

Overbmrfi New Mttd CImM Ckaraeitn, 1615. 



BRIEF, adj., seems to be used in the 
following passage for ri/e ; a corrup- 
tion which is still to be heard among 
the vulgar. 

A thousand businesses are brief in hand. 

K. John, iv, 8. 

fBRIGANDISE, n. s. Partizan or de- 
sultory warfare. 

Who heme better fitted for brigafUUte than open fight 
in the field, are weaponed with long pikes, and armed 
with habergeons. 

IloUand't Ammianus MareeUinus, 1609. 

BRIGANT. A robber or plunderer, Fr. 
and Italian. I do not see that it can 
at all be referred to the Brigantea of 
England. 

A lawlesse people, brigants bight of yore, 
Tliat never usde to live by plough or spade 
But fed on spoile and booty. 

Spetis. F. q., VI, X, 89. 

Also soldiers armed with brigandines, 
whence Holinshed derives the name : 

Besides two thousand archers, and brigans, so called 
in those days of an armour which they wore named 
brigandines, used then by footmen. 

HoUnsh., ii, N n, 5 b. 

But perhaps the armour was rather 
called from the inventors. [Holinshed 
is correct.] 
BBIM. The same as Bbeme. Severe; 
horrid. See Breme. 

Baleful shrieks of ghosts are heard most brim. 

Sackv., Induction. 

Also fierce : 

And then. Leelaps, let not pride make thee brim^ 
Because thou hast thy fellow overgone. 

Pembr. Arc, p. 2^. 
tlVhen stormes are brytne, the ealme is next ; 
Tyme triethe all thinges in ernt place. 

if 5. roems, temp. Eliz. 
tBy this time divers noyse abroad through all the 

towne is steerd, 
And wailing luude, and more and more on every side 

appeerd. 
And though my ^thcr Anchises house with trees 

encompast round 
Stood far within, yet brim we heare the noise and 
armour sound. Phaer's Virgil, IGOO. 

fBRIMLY. Fiercely. "One so brimlg 

brag and boste." Hey wood* s Spider 

and Flie, 1556. 
BRIMME. Public; universally known. 

From bryme, Saxon, meaning the same. 

So explained by Percy, Reliques, 

vol. ii. 

Yet that thou dost hold me in disdaine 
Is brimme abroad, and made a gybe to all that kce 
this plaine. ffam. Alb. Engl., IV, ch. xx, p. 9" 

fBRIMMER. A hat, from the breadth 
of its brim. 

Now takes his brimmer off, and to her fives. 
Singing thy rhimes, and straight she is his prize. 

Brome's Songs, 1661. 
I cannot forget (before sashes and broad hats came 
into fashion) how much I have seen a small puny wit 
delight in himself, and how horribly he has thought 
to have abused a divine, only in twisting the ends of 
his girdle, and asking him the price of his brimnteri 
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but Uuit nhaniie ii not altogether lo coniidenble now, 
aa it haa Deen in fonner i^es. 

MaekanTs Ohtenatiotu, 1871. 

BRINCH. An unusual word, having 
some reference to drinking. If an 
error of the press, I know not what 
the reading should be. 

Let aa ooninlt at the tavrrne, where after to the 
health of Meniphio, drinke we to ^e life of Stellio, I 
carouae to Priaiua, and briiiek yon maa Sperantoa. 

Ljfl^, M. BowMe, ii, 1. 

t. e,y one was to take Pnsius, and the 
other Sperantus. 
To BRING A PERSON ON HIS WAY. 
To accompany him. 

And she went very lo\<ingW to bring him on ku way 
to horse. Woman IcilUd v. k., O. PI., vii, 883. 

To bring onward was a similar phrase : 

Ck>me, mother, sister : you'll bring me ontrard, brother. 

Rmenger's Tr.. O. PI., iv, 313. 

fBRISK. Was used sometimes as A 
substantive, a brisk person. 

So there's one in the fcmbrake, and if she stir till 
morning 1 have lost my aim ; but now, why what have 

we here ? a Hueonot whore by this li^ht have I ? 

For the forward britk, she that promis'd'me the ball 
assignation, that said, there was nothing like slippini; 
out of the crowd into a comer, breathing short an 
^acolation, and returning as if we came from church. 

Tke Princes* ofCUve, 1689. 

BRISLE DICE. A kind of false dice. 

Those bar tut ace-t; those brisU dice. Chwn. Tia 
like they britUt for I'm sure theile breede anger. 

Nobody and Somebody ^ 4to, O, 3 b. 
For the brittle dye it is. 
Not worth the hand that guides it. 

Ordinary, 0. PI., x, 238. 

fBRISTOL. A kind of brilliant stones 
were found at St. Vincent's rocks, 
near Bristol; they were formerly in 
great repute for common jewellery, 
and were known popularly as Bristol 
stones. 

Oh ! yon that should in chooaing of your owne, 
Knowe a true diamond from a Brittoto ttone. 

Wit Rettor'd, 18S8. 
On the northern aide of this city are several high and 
craggy rocks, by which the river Avon gently glides 
along, till it returns back aeain into the Severn, one 
of the chief whereof is call'd St. Vincent's rock, which 
hath great plenty of nellucid rtones. commonly call'd 
JBritlol ttonet. The learned Mr. Cambden hatli ob- 
aerv'd, that their pellucidness equals that of the 
diamonds, only the hardiness of the latter gives them 
the pre-eminence. Brome, Travelt over England. 

The cap the stalking hero wore. 
Was set with Brittoljemt before. 

Hudibrat Reditirut, voL ii, part 8, 1707. 

BRIZE. The cestrum or gad-fly ; more 
commonly called breeze. 

The brixe upon her, like a cow in June. 

Hoists sails and flies. Ant. / CI., iii, 8. 

Tlie herd hath more annoyance by the brite 

Than by the tyger. Tro. /• Cr., i, 8. 

This briit has prick'd my patience. 

B. Jont. Poetaster, iii, 1. 
I win put the hrist in'a tail shall set him gadding 
prrscntly. Vitt. Corxnn,, 0. PI., vi, 261. 

BROCHE, Fr. A spit. 

Many a gossina cup in my time have I tasted. 
And many a trock* and spyt have I both turned and 
basted. Qam. Gurt. N., O. PL, u, 7. 



Also a spire : 

And with aa lurii 
Innumennu broekes. 6. Toote, BeL, p. 19. 

To BROCHE, or BROACH. To spit, or 
transfix. 

Bringing rebellion broaeked on hii aword. 

Hm, r, Ghou, act v. 
I'U broach the tadjnle on mj np&er'apoint. 

nt. AmsLt IT, 8. 
We cannot weep 
When onr (Henda don their helms, or put to sea. 
Or tell of babes broack'd on the lanoe, sc 

Two Noble Ziiuw^ i, 8. 

See also Bboogh« which is of the 
same origin. 
BROCK. A badger : pure Saxon. Used 
frequently as a term of reproach : 

Marrv, hang thee, brock. TwH. N., ii, S. 

What, with a brace of wenchea. If aith, old brock, have 
I tane you ? Itle qfOuUs, 4to, H, i. 

Or, with pretence of chaeing thence the brock. 
Send in a cur to worry the whole flock. 

B. Jot. Sad Skepk. 

BROGUES. A kind of coarse shoes; 
wooden shoes. Clouted brogues are 
such shoes, strengthened wiUi clouts 
or uails. 

I thought he alept, and put 
My clouted brogues from off my feet» whose mdeBeas 
Answer'd my steps too loud. Cyaih^ iv, i. 

fTo BROIL. Used in rather an unusual 
manner in the following passage : 

Love w>yled so 
Within his brest, aa he would nothing knowe. 

Tke Newe Metamtorpkosis, 1800. 

BROKE, V. To deal, or transact a 
business, particularly of an amorous 
nature; to act as a procurer. Pro- 
bably from brucan, Sax*, to be busy. 

And brokes with all that can, in such a suit, 
Corrupt a maid. AWs W., iii, S. 

But we do want a certain necessary 
Woman, to broke between them, Capid said. 

l^uuk. Zmsiadj ix, 44 
And I shall hate my name, worse than the matter far 
this base broking. B. ^ Fl. Coxcomb, act iii, p. 194 

Used also actively for, to seduce in 
behalf of another : 

Tis aa I tell you, Colax, ahe's as coy. 

And hath as shrewd a spirit, as quicke oonedpt. 

As ever wench I brok'd m all mv bfe. 

Daniel, Queen's Arcadia, iii, 3, p. 84U. 

BROKEN BEER. Remnants of beer. 
Broken victuals, is still a common 
expression ; but broken beer, sounds 
strange, as hardly applicable to a 
liquid. Yet it occurs. 

The poor cattle are passing away the time, with a 
cheat loaf, and a bumbard of broken beer. 

B. Jons. Masque of Augurs, vol. vi. p. IB. 
Very carefully carried at hia mother's back, rock'd ia 
a cradle of Welsh cheese like a maggot, and there fed 
with broken beer, and blomn wine ot the b<^ daily 

Ibid., Masque i^ Gypnes. 
The Dutch come np like broken beer; the Irian 
Savour of nsquebaugrh. Ordin., O. PL, z, 8S1. 

f For scrappea and broken berre it ia ao rare 
For me to rime, that thou ahalt have my share; 
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For t]iimgli orach irrolth I want to maintaine me, 
ril never trouble whores, nor rcMnies, nor thee. 

Tttylor'i fForkes, 1680. 

BROKEN MEAT» was frequently sent^ 
in charity, to prisons and hospitals, 
from the sheniffis' tables, and other 
feasts. 

Oatofpruon,— 
When the ■heriib' hasket, and his broken nteat 
Were yoor fettiral exceedings. 

Matt. City MiuUtm, i. 1. 
As the remnant of the feast— if they be maimed or 
sfoiled are sent abroad to furnish prittmt u>d hatpilalt; 
m> the remainder of the fight — are sent likewise to 
ftuniah prisons and ho^itals. 

Ckofm. Majf-dajft ir, p. 99. 

See Basket. See also Stowe, B. iii, 
p. 51, quoted by Gi£ford. 
BROKER. From to broke, above. A 
pander or go-between. 

ICow, by my modesty, a eoodly broker I 
Bare you presume to harbour wanton lines? 

Tw) Qent.t i, 3. 
Let an inconstant men be Troilnses, all false w(»nen 
CreMids, and all brokert between, pandars. 

Tr. /• O., iii, 2. 

See also 3 Hen. YI, iv, 1. 

VmA»fn I am no in>lwr.— Nor base procorer of men's 
huts. B. /- Fl. Valentin., ii, 2. 

BROND, for brand, A sword. 

He haUi a sword that flames Hke burning brond. 

Spent. F O., II. iii, 18. 

BROND-IRON. The same. Used also 
by Spenser. 

BROOCH, or BROCHE. An orna- 
mental buckle, pin, or loop. From 
the form of this word, which seems 
to point to the French broche, a spit, 
for its etymology, Dr. Percy gives the 
following account of it: 1st. Origi- 
nally a spit. 2dly. A bodkin. 3dly. 
Any ornamental trinket. The old 
dictionaries declare it also to signify 
a collar or necklace. It is frequently 
mentioned as an ornament worn in 
the hat : 

Hoooor's a good brooch to wear In a man's hat at all 
times. B. Jont. Poetatler. 

It was out of fashion in some part of 
Shakespeare's time : 

Yirginity, like an old courtier, wears her cap out of 
the foahiOB ; richly suited, but unsuitable ; Just like 
the broock uid the toothpick, which wear not now. 

JWt ir, i, 1. 
And lore to Richard, 
Is a strange brooch in this all-hating world. 

Biek. II, T, 6. 

Brooch is the original reading in the 
following passage, if it be right, it 
means appendage; hanger on. 

I will hold my peace when Achules' brooch bids me, 
aksUir ^ Tr. ^Cr., ii,\. 

A broehe is still a female ornament ; 
so called, probably, from the pin or 
toogae by which it is fastened. 



BROOCH, 0. Shakespeare has yentured 
to make a verb of this word. It must 
then mean, to ornament. 

Not the imperious shew 
Of the ftill-fortun'd Caesar ever sball 
Be brooeh'd with me. Jut. /- CI, iv, 13. 

BROOM-GROVES. As the broom, or 
genista, is a low shrub, which gives 
no shade, it has been doubted what 
broom-groves can be. Perhaps birchen 
groves may be intended. Brooms of 
birch are now more common than 
those of heath, &c., and the birchen 
shade may suit a dismissed bachelor ; 
though I do not recollect any pro- 
verbial allusion of that kind. 

And thy broo»-gro»et. 
Whose shadow the dismissed bachelor loves. 
Being lass-lorn. Temp.,vr,l. 

Brooms-grove is well known, as the 
name of a town in Worcestershire. 
BR9UGHTON, HUGH. An English 
divine, and a writer on mystical, 
alchemical, and other abstruse sub- 
jects; often mentioned in our old 
plays, and sometimes confounded, by 
modem critics, with Nigh. Breton 
above noticed, before Breton became 
so well known. 

But (i. e., except) alchimy 
I never heard the like, or Brougkton't books. 

B. Jont., ii, 3. 

So in the Alchemist, when Del pro- 
duces a rhapsody of mystical and 
rabbinical jargon, Face exclaims, 

Out of Brougkton I I told you so. Jlch., iv, 5. 

Mr. Whidley, in his edition, subjoins 
part of an elegy on the death of 
Brougkton, written in 1612. But, 
though designed as an encomium, it 
is rather a satire on the misemploy- 
ment of his time and talents. Brough- 
ton (says the last and best editor of 
B. Jonson) was a man of very con- 
siderable learning, particularly in the 
Hebrew ; but disputatious, scurrilous, 
extravagant, and incomprehensible. 
He was engaged in controversy during 
the greater part of his life. Vol. iii, 
p. 213. He died in 1G12. An ex- 
cellent sketch of his life and character 
is given in Chalmers's Gen. Biog.Dict., 
vol. viii. 
fBROWN GEORGE. A popular name 
for a loaf of a coarse description of 
bread. 

Faith, I've great designs i' my head; hut first and 

8 
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foremost, let mc hide this portmantle. After all, 

tliis monarch here, must dine to day with a krown 
Gforgc, aiid only siilt and vinea^r sawce. 

Flautms's CowuduM made EngHsh, 1694. 

BROWNISTS. A sect founded by Mr. 
Robert Brown of Rutlandshire, who 
spent great part of his life in several 
prisons, to which he was committed 
for his steady adherence to his own 
particular opinions. Brown was a 
violent opponent of the discipline and 
ceremonies of the Church of £t)gland, 
which he held to be antichristian. 
He died in gaol at Northampton in 
1630, being then about 80. See 
Bioer. Diet. 

And^t be any way, it must be arith ralonr ; for policy 
I Late. I hod as lief be a Brotcnut, as a jioUtician. 

Tk. N^ iii, 2. 
The fTOotl professors 
Will like the ^roiriiu^ frequent eravel-pita shortly. 

BamJU€y,0.?l.,r,430. 

This sect is supposed to be alluded 
to here also : 

She will urge couocils for her little ruff 
Call'd in Morthamptuiuhire. 

City Match, O. W., ix, 894. 

That is, where those sectaries most 
abounded. They were long the sub- 
ject of popular satire. 
BROWN STUDY. A thoughtful ab- 
sence of mind. Whatever was the 
origin of this singular phrase, which 
is not yet disused, it is far from being 
new, since we find it in B. Jonson. 
[The phrase is much older, as will be 
seen by the additional examples.] 

Why bow now, sister, iu a motley muse? 
• • » • • » • • 

FHith, this kroum atudv suits not with your black. 
Your habit and your tnouglits are of two colours. 

Case altered, ir, 1. 
ikxA ia the momyage when every man made h^m 
redy to ryde, and some were on horsebacke setting 
fbrwarde, John Reynoldes foundc his companion syt- 
tynge in a browne study at the inne gate. 

Tales and Qwieke Juswers. 
tl nrasi be firme to brinit him out cSr his 

Brtmue stodie, on this fashion, 
I will tame my name from Idlenes 
To Uonaat Kecreation. 

The Mariage of Wit and Wisdome. 

BRUCKEL'D. wants explanation. Mer- 
rick speaks of " boys and bnickeCd 
children, playing for points and pins." 
Fairy Temple^ Poems, p. 103. Does 
it mean breechcc] ? [Bruckled is still 
used in Norfolk and Suffolk in the 
sense of wet and dirty, which is 
evidently the meaning here. See 
Forby.] 

BRUIT, often written BRUTE. A re- 
port. From 6ruit, Fr. 



The hruii thenci will bring yon manj friends. 

S Hen. VJ, iv, 7- 
May be aa proaspt to flie like brute and blame. 

Mirrifrfor Mag^ 59. 

Warner has to brute, in some sense 
like to stand opposed. 

And more the lady flood of flooda, the rirer Thamis, 

it 
Did aeeme to hntte against the Ibe, and with himself 

to fit. Aikiont Bngl^ p. 63. 

BRUIT, V. To report with noise. 

By this great clatter one of greatest note 
Seems bruited. Maeb., t, 7- 

A thousand things beaides she bruits and tells. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 17. 

tBRUNGEON. A child, apparently a 
corruption of burgen, a bud or sprout. 

O Lungeon, ich cham nndonei 
Chave a brungeom, a daughter or a ton. 

JordoM's I<lursery qf Nimdiutf n. d. 

RUBBER, probably a misprint, for 
lubber, in Middl. Spanish Gypsie. 
See Aim, to give, [Nares appears 
to be in error in this conjecture, 
as will be seen from the following 
passage of a song of the 17th 
century.] 

tThe tenth is a ahop-Uft that earries a bob. 
When he rangea the city the shops for to rob ; 
Th' eleventh's a bubber, much used of Ute, 
He goes to the alehouse and there steals the plate. 
The twelfth a trapan, if a cull he doth meet. 
He naps all his cole, and turns him i' th' •tract. 
Then hark well. Sic. 

fTo BUBBLE. To cheat. A word ap- 
parently of some antiquity in this 
sense, although the origin of it is not 
clear. The noun, in the modern 
sense (as the South-sea bubble, &c.J, 
was probably taken from the verb. 

The tincture of the sun'a>beard ; the powder of the 
moon's-horns; or a qointeaaeace eitraeted from the 
souls of the btathen gods ; will go off rarely far an 
universal mediciue, and buMe the simple out of 
then money first, and their lires afterwarda. 

Twelte Jnaemious Characters^ 1686. 
Towards the latter end of tnis month there « ill be 
more people in Smithfield than in Weatmiaster Hail ; 
Jack Pudding and Harlequin telling stories in jest to 
get money in earnest, and hare much better luck 
tnan those who while they ara making a pl|y day, lose 
one half of their mone^rat gaming, ami hare the other 
half pick'd out of their pocket ; such peopls aie in 
more danger of going home mad than drunk ; and it 
is hard to say which of the two looks more like a fool, 
he that wants wit, or he that has so foolish^ bern 
bubbled out of his money. Poor Robtn, 1731. 

Q. Which are your best sort of customers P 
J. £ither your city-aprentice that robs his master for 
me, or your country-gentleman that sclte his estate, 
or else your young extravitsant shop-keeper, that is 
newly set up : these I bubHt till tfaej grov weary of 
me. and never leave them till I have ruin'd then, and 
if they leave me, I either ftiree them to porchase my 
silence at a dear rate, or swear a hastanl io tiia^tfao' 
I was never with child. 

Ths Toum-Misses Catetkiswt,\7(^. 

In the following example, ike n. «. is 
used for a man who is bubbled. 

And here begins the fatal catastrophe; if they tiank 
tliat lie baa loo much regard for his reputatitm, or too 
much modesty to make use of the statute for his dc- 
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feace, or prrhtim (wtmt'ii more ]nreTft]ent wHIi him 
tbAB either) wiU be unvrilling that the Umn should 
knov he has been a bubble^ then they stick him in 
earnest, so deep, it may be, that he must be forc'd to 
cat off a limb of his estate to get out of their clutches. 
Tkt Country GentUmoM's Vade Mecum, 1697. 

The allusion Id the following passage 
ifl to the bubbles of the South-sea 
year (1720). 

At^oyning to this village the Met of Argyle had a 
tee scat ealled Caen- wood. Yon remembrr him at 
tltt head at the Enclish at the fiunous battel of Bla- 
rapiies ; but I shall do him wrong to mention him 
tuTl oone to his own country, where his ancient and 
BoUe family have been very oonspieuous f<H' so many 
aces, and where his personal character will be best 
paired. It now belonn to one Dale, an upholsterer, 
wko booght it oat of Uie IkM<m. 

Journey through Bmglaud, 1724. 

BUBUKLE. A corrupt word» for car- 
buncle, or something like it. 

His face is all h^utUs, and whelks and knobs. 

JZm. F. Hi, 6. 

BUCK. Liquor or lye for washing 
linen. Baucke, Germ. 
Dr. Johnson quotes the following 
passage as an example of it, in this 
■ense : 

' Buek, I would I could wash myself of the buck / Sic. 

Merr. W., iii, 3. 

Bat it is erident that Ford also in- 
tends a pun ; " I would I could wash 
the horned beast out of myself." 
It is used also for a quantity of linen 
washed at once. Thus a wash of 
clothes, or a buck of them, are the 
tame. 

But now of late not able to travel with her ftirr^ 
pack, she wsshes buek$ here at home. S Hen. VI, iv, 2. 
Tbe wicked spirit could not endure her, because she 
iMi washed among her buck of cloaUies, a CathoUque 
wieates shirt Jkcl. ofPofish import, 4to. £, 8. 

nien shall we not have our houses broken up in the 
■i^t, as one of my nygfatbors had, and two great 
kmeke$ of chHliet stolen out, and most of the same, 
fyne Ijnnen. CoMatfor Com. Curt., A, 3 b. 

To BUCK. To wash. Mr. Steevens 
says, to wash in a particular manner, 
in a note on this passage : 

Ahi, a small matter bucka a handkerchief. 

Puritmu, Sh. Sup., ii, 640. 

It seema, from the Merry Wives of 
Windsor, that they bucked the clothes 
in the riyer, in which case we lose 
sight of the lye or lixivium of the 
etymologists, of which I am inclined 
to doubt the authority. The expres- 
sion of huek'WoMng conveys the 
idea of a particular mode. 

Toa wmt best meddle in buek-w^Mmg. Mtr. W., ui, 8. 

Also to drwt a buck, for to carry on 
a wash : 

Well I will in and en too; never leave 
Crying, until our maids may ir<*#« buck 
Wdk my nit tmot li the next washing day. 

B.J<mi.Iki4of*jitb,ir,\. 



This bucking was done by beating 
the clothes in the water on a stone, 
with a pole flattened at the end. 
Hence we have also, to beat a buck : 

Faster ! I am out of breath, I am sure ; 

If I were to betU a buck I can strike no harder. 

Mass. Virg. Mart., hr, 3. 

It is still practised in many parts of 
this island, but particularly in Scot- 
land. Bucking continues to be the 
technical term for washing new yarn, 
linen, &c., in the process of whiten- 
ing them. 

BUCK-BASKET. A basket in which 
linen was carried to be washed, or 
bucked. See Merry W. W. passim. 
The incident of the buck-basket seems 
to us rather improbable. But there 
is a story of Ben Jonson being so 
sent home, iu a state of ebriety, and 
other tales of the same sort exist. 
SeeMr.D'Israeli^sQuarrelsof Authors, 
iii, p. 130. They who would fain 
have Shakespeare and Jonson ene- 
mies, contrary to history, may fancy 
that this incident was idiuded to in 
AlstaflTs adventure. 

fBUCKLE. To turn your buckle be- 
hind, to be patient. 

Barbary, you are much to blame to fall out with yonr- 
selfe for want of better company. If yon be angry, 
tunu Iks buckk of your girdle behind you, for I know 
nobodv is in love with you. 

Breton's Paste tri/A a Packet of Mad Letten, 1637. 

tBUCKLE-GARTER. A garter fas- 
tened by a buckle, in use in the 1 7th 
century. 

I might easily forget the buckU-garten. But is there 
nothmg else in that ancient and venerable poet, but 
dr^ stones of footmanship, and such like kow accom- 
phshments ? Eaehari's Observations, 1071, p. 43. 

BUCKLER, V. To defend. The use 
of this verb is not peculiar to Shake- 
speare. 

Yet if those weake habillements of warre, ean but 
buckler it from part of the rude buffets of our adver« 
tahes. Heywwts Jpol.for Actors, 4to, A, 4. 

Tis not the king can buckler Gaveston. 

Bdw. II, O. PI., ii, 386. 
King Edward is not here to buckler thee. iAu/.,360. 

See Tarn. Shr., iii, 2. 

fBUCKLER-PIECE. "One end of a 
sur-loin of beife called the buckler 
peece, by reason of a large flat bone 
in that part." Abortive of an Idle 
Houre, 1620. 

BUCKLERS. To give bucklers. An 
old phrase, signifying to yield, or lay 
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by all thonghts of defence ; clypeiim 
abjicere. Johnson, 

A most mnnly wit, Margaret, it will not hart a wo> 
man; and so, 1 pray thee, call Beatrice: I give thee 
the bueklere. Muck A.^ v, 3. 

The allusion seems to be to the fight- 
ing for a prize of bucklers, in which 
the bucklers themselves were used : 

Flay an honest part, and hear away the bucklers. 

B. Jom. Case is altered. 

Thus to take up the bucklers means 
to contend : 

Charge one of them to take vp the bucklers 
Against that hair-monger Horace. 

Decker's Satiromastix. 
If you lai/ down the bucklers, you lose the victory. 

Every Woman in her humour. 
Age is nohodic — when youth is in place, it gites the 
other the bucklers. Old Meg of Here/., P. 3. 

See these and other authorities, in 
Steevens's ed. on the above passage 
of Shakespeare. 
BUCKLERS-BURY. This street, in 
the time of Shakespeare, was inha- 
bited chiefly by druggists, who sold 
all kinds of herbs, green as well as 
dry. 

Come, I cannot cog, and sav thou art this and that, 
like a many of these Uspinghawthom buds, that come 
tike women in men's i^parel, and smell like Bucklers- 
bury in simple time. Mer. W. W., iii, 3. 
Go into Bucklers-bury and fetch me two ounces^ pre- 
served melounes ; look there be no tobacco taken in 
the shop while he weighs it. Decker's Westward Hoe. 
Run into Bucklers-bury for two ounces of dragon 
water, some spermaceti and treacle. Ibid. 

fBUCKRAM-BAG. The lowest class 
of attorneys appear to ha?e carried 
bags of this material. 

To Westmioster Hall I went, and made a search of 
enqnirie, from the blacke gowne to the buckram bag, 
if uiere were anie such seiieant, bencher, counsailer, 
attumey, or pettifogger. Nash, Pierce Penilrsse, 1592. 

BUCKSTALL. A net to catch deer. 
Thus Walla remonstrates with Diana: 

Have I (to make thee crownes) been gath'ring still 

>'air-checkt Etesia's yealow cammonuil; 

And, sitting by thee on our flowrie beds. 

Knit thy tome buck-stals with well twisted threds, 

To be forsaken ? Brown, Brit. Past, ii, p. 108. 

To BUD, seems to be put for to lie, in 
the following passage, if it be not 
corrupt, which I should think it is. 

Tis strange these varlets — 

— Extrenm strange, should thus boldly 

Bud in your sigh^ unto your son. 

B. 4r Fl. Mons. Thorn., ir, 2. 

BUDGE, is explained in all the old 
dictionaries to mean fur. Minshew 
says particularly, lamb's far, which is 
confirmed by a passage in the Cam- 
bridge statutes, directing facings to 
be made, *'furruri8 buggeis, sive 
agninis;" the Latin word being 



evidently intended to explain the 
barbarous one. 

In th* interim comes a most ofScious drudge, 

Uis face and gown draw'd out with the same budge. 

Corbet, Iter. Boreale, p. 3. 
Budge bachelors; a comnany of poor old men, clothed 
in long gowns lined witti lambs fur, who attend on 
the lord mayor of the city of London when he eut<>rs 
into office. Bailey's Folio Diet. 

Budge-rowe, a streete so called of the budge furre, and 
of skinners dwelling there. 

Stove's Surtey of London, p. 200. 

In this sense Mr. Warton supposes 
it to be used in the following line of 
Milton, notwithstanding the tauto- 
logy : 

To those bu^e doctors of the Stoic for. Comu*, 707. 

See Todd s Milton, in Coraus, 1. 797. 
Mr. Todd produces three passages 
in which budge seems to mean stij^ 
or surly : but the word in those 
places, as well as in Milton, is meta- 
phorically used : a budge countenance, 
meaning one that resembles the 
wearers of budge, in gravity, severity, 
&c. Thus the "budge doctors'* are 
grave, severe, stifi* doctors. 
Mars ton calls a man budgt-face, from 
wearing a large beard. Here the 
beard was the fur. 

Poor budge-face, bowcase sleeve, but let him passes 
Once furre a beard shall privilege an asse. 

Scourge, III, x. 

Or else he meant solemn-face. 
To BUFF. To beat, or strike vio- 
leuliy. 

There was a shock 

To have bufd out Ae blood 

Of ought but a block. B. Jams. 

BUFF, as a substantive, is merely a 
contraction Ky{ buffet, Spenser uses it. 

Nathelesse so sore a ^^to him it lent F. Q., II, v.ft. 

fBUFFE. A wild ox. 

A b^e or wilde oxe. Nomendator. 

fTo BUFF. To puff". 

Now as the winde, buffiujg upon a hill 

With roaring breath against a ready mill. Du Bartas. 

fBUFFEN, adj. Made of buffaloes' skin ; 
or simply of leather. See Bupfin. 

Beneath his arm a buffen knapsack hung, 
Stuft full of writings m an unlcnown tonne. 

Quarles' Argalus and Partheniu, 1647. p- 117 

fBUFF-FACED. Perhaps learher-faced. 

Tis sack that rocks the boyling brain to rest. 
Confirms the aged hams, and warms the brest 
Of gallantry to action, runs half share 
And mettal with the bvff-faud sons of war. 

Fletcker'M Poems, p. 211. 

fBUFFIAN. A buffoon. 

I will not trouble my self to relate some odde story to 
yon, according to the antient custom, to stir np voor 
attention by laughter; it becometh not a man of nv 
learning to be so grest a bnffian. Let those who have 
need of my counsel in their afhiira repair unto me one 
by one, to my own lodging. 

Comi&u History ^ Ffw^m, 16&S. 
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BUFF.JERK1N. OrigiDally a leathern 
waistcoat; afterwards, one of the 
colour thence called huff i a dress 
worn by Serjeants and catchpoles. 

I know not at whose rait he is ureated, well. 
But he** in « tuit qf bt^, which 'rested him, that I 
can telL Com. E., iv, 2. 

See the ludicrous account of the 
bailiff immediately preceding. 

Aye be sure of that, 
For I hare eertain gotuins in b^-jerkin*. 

Bam Alley, 0. PI . v. 468. 

It was also a military dress. When 
the captain of a citadel refuses to 
give it up, through fidelity to his 
prince, the answer is, 

O hearens, that a Christian should be found in a huff- 
jtrhm I Captain Conscience, I lore thee, captain. 

MaUonUnt, 0. PL, iv, 91. 

So also here : 

A happy sight I rarely do hvffe and hudge 
Embrace, as do our louldier and the judge. 

GayUm, Fest. Notes, iv, 15, p. 251. 

See BuDOE. 
BUFF NE BAFF. Neither one thing 
Dor another. Nothing at all. 

A oertaine peraone being of hym [Socrates] bidden 
good speede, saicd to hym a^raine neither huffe ne ha;ff 
[that IS, made him no kind of answer]. Ndther 
was Socnies therewith any thing discontented. 

Vdall Jpopklk., fol. 9. 

BUFFIN. Used for some coarse material, 
whether literally ftii^leather, or coarse 
stuff of that colour, does not appear. 

My young ladies 
In hffiM gtnmi, and green aprons I tear them off. 

Massing. City Mad., iv, 4. 

The stage direction says, that they 
come " in coarse habits, weeping.'' 
tBUFFLB. A buffalo. 

ji. But what if it were bnls flesh? 
P. O God, that's worst of all : it is an a^e, grosser 
hard, stincking, and dry flesh, of bad nonruhment, and 
k never well rosted by the fire, nor concocted bv the 
stomakr, and in a word, it is worse then Imjfies flesh. 
The Passenger of Brntenuto, 1612. 

tBUFFLEHEAD. A fool; a heavy, 
stupid fellow. 

Why, you blockhead, vonVe almost thrown the door 

(he binges. D|ve think our doors are m ' 

t d>«r|e ? — What makes you stare so, I 

nsiness, I lay ? And who are y< 

PUaitMS's Comedies made Bnglisk, 1694. 
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fBUFFLER. A buffalo. 

Uptm his loyns a leathern zone 
Above his coat was eirted on. 
Made, I snpjpose, ofbuffters hide. 
And was at least four inches wide. 

Hndibras Bediviviu, part 12. 

tBUFFON. An ape or baboon. 

And becaoae be sospected, that they (who brought 
with them certaine bisons as slaves to be sold) whom 
l^ chanoe the^ fimnd there, would by specdie riding 
out give intell^ence of that which they saw, those he 
mqied of theu eonunodities, and slew them all. 
^^* Holland's Ammianus MareeUimu, 1609. 

A BUG, now usually BUGBEAR. An 
object of terror ; a species of goblin. 



Bwff, in Welsh, means a goblin ; and 
Puff, in English, probably deriyed 
from it, had often the same meaning. 
See Pug. 

Tush, tush ! fear boys with buas. Tarn. 5*r., i, 2. 
Afterwards they tell them, that those which they saw, 
were bugs, witches, and hags. 

Lataterus, de Spectris, transl. 1572, p. 21. 

Lemures are described by Ah. Fleming, 
as 

llobgoblius, or night-walking spirits, black bugs 

Nomenel., p. 471 a. 
Those ihtit would die or ere resist, are grown 
The mortal bugs o' the field. Cymb., v, 8. 

Which be the very bugges that the Psabne meaneth 
on, walking in the night and in comers. 

Jseh. Toxopk., p. 61, new ed. 

[In Matthew's Bible, Fs. xci, 5, is 
rendered, ''Thou shalt not nede to 
be afraid of any bugs by night."] 

Tliis hand shall hale them down to deepest hell. 
Where none but furies, bugs, aud tonures dwell. 

Spanish Trag., 0. PL, iii, 234. 

[Buff'tfforda, ugly words, words cal- 
culated to frighten or disgust.] 

fTrre. But heark ye, my fellow-adventurer, are you 
not mnrry'd ? 

Gro. Marry'd ? — that's a fri^-fpori— prithee, if thou 
hast any such design, keep on thy mask, lest I be 
tempted to wickedness. Benn's Younger Brother, 1696. 
\ Merry. You are resolved to go to her again; notwith- 
standing the damn'd trick she serv'd you with the 
sea captain and vour noble resolution to the contrary ? 
1*11 see her hang'd first 1 No, tho she beg it a thousand 
times, and with a thousand tears, 111 n'e r go near her I 
Keepw. Did I say such bug-urords f 

Sedley*s Bellamira, 1687. 
+1 teU you, sir, I know your creature j 
I say, sir, she's a whore, no better. 
And you're a pimp to nudicate her. 
At these provoking bugbear words. 
Amidst the crowd ooth drew their swords. 

Hudibras Bedivivus, voL ii, part 6. 

fBUGANTINE. A sort of ship, used 
apparently in coasting. 

J^ Earnest : what earnest to horse-letters, we may 

gut the pipes into the cases, goe and leame out some 
arque, foist, or bucantitie, that goes to Genoa : from 
whence we will emuarque for Genoa. 

The Passenger of Bentenuto, 1612. 



fBUGLE- BROWED. Browed like a 
buffalo, one name for which animal 
was bugle. 

Wife. 'TIS for mine own credit if I forbear, not thine, 
thou bugle-brow'd beast thou. 

Middleton, Anything for a Quiet life. 

BUGLE-HORN. Buculm comu, a small 
hunting horn. 

Or hang my bugle in an invisible baldrick. 

Much Ado, i, 1. 

I think Benedict means to say, "or 
wear a horn, though so worn as to be 
invisible;'' invisible baldrick, meaning 
a baldrick which renders it invisible. 
Buffie is elsewhere applied to a cuck- 
old's horns. Thus a wife calls her 
hushhnd Si bugle-brow* d beast, Middle- 
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ton'8 Any thing for a quiet Life, 

4to, F, b. 

Buffle is deriyed from buffill, which 

meant a buffalo, or perhaps any horned 

cattle. 

He bcaietli azure, a bnffe. Or tcmt call it a ft«yi{/, 
and describe it to be like an oxe. 

R. Halm* Jead., II, ix, p. 170. 

In the Scottish dialect it was bowgle 
or bowgilL See Jamieson. Buffe, 
bugle, and bujie, are all given by 
Barrett, as synonymous for the wild 
ox. 
BULCHIN, A diminutive of bull; a 
bull-calf. It should be bulkin, that 
being the proper diminutive; and 
probably it was so pronounced. 

Ilazard and Wilding, how ia'tf how ist, bulckint t 

Gamester, 0. PL, ix, 71. 
Do'it roar, buUkin T do'st roar ? 

Satiromastix, Orig. of Dr., iii, p. 17G. 
I was at snpper laat night with a new-wean*d bulehin. 

MarttoH't Dutch Courte*.^ ii, 1. 
And better yet than this, a bulehin two years old, 
A curl'd pate calf it la, and oft' might have been sold. 

Jhavt. Pol^olb.. S. xxi. p. 1060. 
tTct I donbt heele proove but a Mctualer to the camp, 
a notable fat double-chind bulehin. 

Decker' t Whore of Babylon, 1607. 

fBULFINCH. A simpleton. - See the 
example given under Bull-speakino. 

He, after a distracted countenance, and strange words, 
takes this bultinch by the wrist, and carried nim into 



the privy and tliere wiUed him to put in his head but 
while he had written his name and told forty. 

Jests of George Peeh, n. d. 

BULK. Tbe body. From the Dutch 
bulcke, thorax. 

And strike thee dead, and trampUnff on thy hulk, 
By stamping with my foot crush oui thy souL 

fbur Prentiees, O. PL, vi, 478. 
Antonio's shape hath cloath'd his buUc and visage } 
Only his hands and feet so large and callous, 
Bequire more time to supple. 

JlbumoM., 0. PI.. Tii, 183. 
Beating her hulk, that his hand shakes withaL 

Shakesf). Rape o/Lucr., SupnL, i, 601. 
But smother'd it within my panting biui. 

Rick, ni, i, 4. 

BULL-BE6GAB. A kind of hobgoblin ; 
rendered by Coles, " Larva, terricula- 
mentumJ'^ So Fleming's Nomenclator, 
under tcrriculamentum, explains it, 
"A scarebug, a bullbegger, a sight 
that frayeth, and frighteth." P. 469 b. 

Look what a troop of hobgoblins oppose themselves 
against me; look what ugly visages play the hull- 
heggerg with us. bkeUon"* Don Qmix., p. 190. 

And they have so firaid us with bttU-beggers, spirits, 
witches, urchens, elves, Sec.— and such other bugs, that 
we are afraid of oar own shadowes. 

Scot's Diu. qf Witeker., 1&80, p. 153. 

Used generally, even to a late period, 
for any terrifying object. The ety- 
mology is very uncertain. Bold 
beggar^ which Skinner mentions, is 
not .quite satisfactory. 



tThen she (in anger) in her armes would snatch me. 
And bid the begeer, ex buU-begaer, catch me ; 
With, take him, oegger, take nun, m'ould she say. 

Taylor's Workes, 1«S0. 
tOf all things, hee holds fasting to be a moat super- 
stitious branch of Popery, he is a maine enemy to 
Ember weekes, he hates Lent worse then a butcher or 
a Puritan, and the name <rf Good-Ftiday affirights him 
like a bulbegger. Ibid. 

tAnd therefore the heads of the faction, having in 
their malicious policy (to work fears and jealousies 
against him) told the people, that the popes nuncio 
(tiiat great Miegaer) was solicittn||; both in Spain and 
France the kings business for foreign aids. 

ArmfMMW. Fimiie. e/K. CkswUs I, I6i8. 
t And being an iu4ook'd fellow, he has a pension from 
the churchwardens for being huUbcggwr to all tbe 
firoward children in the parish. 

Mountforl, Gretmeick Park, 1091. 

fBULLABY. A place for boiling. 

A messuage and ground in BednoQ Green, and a close 
called To^iall, and certain salt fatts or tmllaries, and 
divers other lands in Droitwich, late the inheritance 
of Gecnrge Dawks deceased, the testator. 

BilU in Cksmcery, ii, 82. 

BULLED. The same as boiled, q. y., 
swelled or emboss'd. 

And hang the kuUtd nos^ays 'hove their beads. 

B. Jons. Sad Shep., i, 8. 

fBULLET. A billet, or order for a 
lodging. 

At the signe of the Angell : but yon may goe whether 
yon please, and thinke good, and to that end, there is 
a butut for the warrant of your lodging, without which 
none will entertaine you into their hmue. 

Tks Pas$enger of Bttnamto, 161S. 

tBULL-FLY. The stag-beeUe. 

Cerf volant. A homed beetle : a hull/He, or hornet. 

Jfomamdator. 

BULLION, besides its usual significa- 
tion, of gold or silver uncoined, meant 
also, according to the old dictionaries, 
*' copper-plates set on the breast 
leathers or bridles of horses, for 
ornaments." I suspect that it also 
meant, in colloquial use, copper lace, 
tassels, and ornaments in imitation of 
gold. Hence contemptuously attri- 
buted to those who affected a finery 
above their station. Thus it is said 
to some shabby gamesters ; 

Not 
While you do eat and lie about the town hen. 
And cozen in your bullions. 

B. Jons. Dew. am Asm, iii, S. 

Also, in describing an ape, fantasti- 
cally dressed to play tricks, B. and 
Fl. say. 

That qie had paid it» 
What dainty tricks I — 
In his French doublet with his blisterd [puffed up] 

buUiona 
In a long stock ty*d up; OhowdaintilT 
Would I have made him wait» and shift a trencher. 
Carry a cup of wine. Beggar's Busk, iv, 4. 

It is here also among a list of dresses : 

The other is his dressing bbok, npoa whoaa say lord 
lays all his clothes and fashions, ere he vouchsafes 
them his own person : you shall see him in the mom* 
ing in the galley-lbist, at Mxm in the krtffcw, in ths 
evening ia quirpo. Masda^ iktml Dnof$, Ii, 3. 
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See Gallbtfoist and Querpo. 
Billon, in French, means base coin, 
and bullion was so used in English. 

And thoae, which eld's ftrict doom did diiaUinr, 
And danui fat MUom, go for current now. 

fylt. Du B^ Week S, Diy S. 

fBULLOSE. 

The ijtuidme huTiose of her eyes 
like two eecupied sum did nse 

Beneath her christal brow. 

fUteket*i Poems, p. 227. 

fBULL'S-FEATHER. One of the sym- 
bols of cuckoldoro. The fpUowing 
song is of the 1 7th cent. 

The Bulls Feather. 
It chanced not long ego as I was walking, 
An eccho did bring me where two were a talking, 
Twat a man said to his wife, dye had I rather. 
Than to be comated and wear a hulls feather. 
Then presently she renly'd, sweet, art thoa iealousf 
Ilioo canst not play Vnlcan before I phiy Venus ; 
Tliy fandea are foolish, such follies to gather, 
Ibere's many an haeocst man haUi worn the hulls 

feather. 
TlMm^ it be invisible, let no man it scorn, 
Though it be a new feather made of an old horn. 
He tMt disdaine it in heurt or nund either. 
May he be the more snl^ject to wear the bulls feather. 

fBULL- SPEAKING. Boasting Ian- 



lie is doubtful, but yet he is sure he knowi him. 
What a bnlAnch is this 1 Sure 'tis his language they 
eall hM-eueakiug. Bromt^s Northern Lau. 

BULLYONS, a pair of. Qu. Pistols. 

Why ahouM no bilbo raise him? (the deril) or a 



Fiair of kuUgonsl llicy go ss big as any. 

B. 4r Fl. Chances, r, 2. 

fBULRUSH. A person who was slender 
in form was popularly compared to 
a bulmsh. 

These therefore fhey diet, albeit that the nature of 
the gyries is to be ral and fatte ; nerertbelease by this 
tkeir dihfent dressing and trimming of them, they 
make them m auaU at a bulrush .- and hereupou it 
bUs ovt that yoong men are enamoured of them. 

Teranes in English, 1014. 

BUMBARD. See Bombard. 
BUMBAST. See Bombast. 
BUMBASTE. a jocular word for to 
beat, or baste. [See Bombast.] 

I shall buwtiaste you, you mocking knave. 

Damon and Pith., 0. PI , i. S09 

BUMBLE-BEE. The humble bee was 
often so called ; to bumble being an 
old word for, to make a humming 
noise. See Skinner. A poem printed 
in 1599 was entitled Caltha Poetarum, 
or the BumbU bee. Dr. Johnson's 
oonjectnre, that the humble-het is so 
called from having no sting, is evi- 
dently erroneous: that insect being 
as weU armed as any of its tribe. The 
verb to bumble occurs in Chaucer. 

And as a bitaR hmmkleth in the mire. Wif cfBalh. 

Humble-bee is either from to hum» or 
is a cormption of this. 



f But still persever as the bumble-bee, 
Bepinelesse in their dung, and desperate. 

Copley's Fig for Fortune, 16M, p. 78. 

[It is sometimes called simply a 
bumbleJ] 

f Dost see yon tender webs Arachne spins, 
Throngh which with ease the lusty bunMes break. 

Whiting's Albino and Bellama, 168A. 

fBUM-CARD. A card used by dis- 
honest gamesters. 

Eyther by pricking of a carde, or pinching of it, cutting 

at the nicke ; eyther by a butnbe tarda finely under. 

over, or in the luiddes, ^c, and what not to deceyrer 

Northbrooke, Treatise against Dicing, I677> 

To those explovts he ever stanu pr^aT'd; 

A villaine excellent at a bum-card. 

Rowlands' Humors Ordmaris. 

tBUM-DAGGERS. Large daggers which 
were worn by soldiers in the place 
where they now carry bayonets. 

Two thousand hardy Scots, with glavcd blades, bum- 
daggers and white kerchers, such as will fight and face 
the fiery llVench. Sampson's Vow Breaker, 1636. 

fBUMKIN. A burlesque term for the 
posteriors. 

And so I take mT leare ; prithee, sweet Tlnnnkin, 
Hold up thy coMS, that I may kuse thy bumkin. 

Wit Bsstor'd, 1668. 

tBUMLEAF. "At each bum leaf, or 
high inch of paper seven leaves dis- 
tant,'* in a book. Cotgr,^ p. 89. 

BUM-ROLLS. Stuffed cushions, used 
by women of middling rank, to make 
their petticoats swell out, in lieu of 
the farthingales, which were more 
expensive. The cork rumps, and 
other contrivances of more modern 
date, bad therefore less of novelty than 
was imagined. 

Nor you nor your house were so much at spoken of, 
before I disbased myself from my hood and mir fart bin- 
gal, to these hisi-rcwtf, and your whalebone bodioe. 

B. Jons. Poetast., ii, 1. 
Those virtues [of a bawd] rais'd her firom the flat 
petticoat and kercher, to the gorget and bum-roll. 

Parson's Wedding, 0. PI., xi, 460. 

BUM-TROTH. A grotesque contrac- 
tion of " by my troth," 

No, bum troth, good man Gmmbe, his name fs St^ 

5hano. DnmoH and Pith., O. PI., i, 311. 

Urn troth, but few such roysters come to my yeares 
at this day. Ibid., 220. 

So also bum ladie, for " by my lady," 
i. e., by the Virgin Mary. 

Nay' bum-ladie, I will not, by 8t. Anne. 

Promos and Cassandra, iv, 7. 

fBUNCH. The common word for a 
lump or swelling. Formerly bunch- 
back was the word for what we now 
call hunch-back. 

k bunch or knot in the tree, bmscom. 

Withals' Dictionarie, ed. 1606, p. 9S. 

fTo BUNCH. To thump. 

That is worthie to bee beaten, bunched, battered, 
punished, kc Wilkali^ Dictionarie, ed. 160S, p. 8»4. 
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fBUNCH-CLOD. A clod-hopper; a 
clown. 

Tliere are a jireat many bunch-clod* in the world, that 
had rather have a helly full of victuali than a hand- 
some sweetheart Poor Bobin. 

tBUNCH, MOTHER, occurs as Ihe 
name of a celebrated ale-wife, appa- 
rently of the latter part of the 16th 
cent. She is mentioned by Dekker, 
in his Satiromastix, printed in 1602; 
and in 1604 was published a jest-book 
entitled, Pasquils Jests, mixed with 
Mother Bunches Merriments. 



Others by slime, as Anogs, which mav be alluded to 
Mother Bunches slvmie ale, that liath made her and 
some other of her filpot familie so wealthie. 



Ifiuh, Pierce Penileue, 1693. 

BUNG. A low-lived term of reproach 
for a sharper or pickpocket. 

Away, you cut-purse rascal, you filthy hung, wivf 1 

3 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 
My bung observing this, takes hold of time. 
Just as this lord was drawing for a prime. 
And smoothly nims his purse that lay beside him. 

Jn Age for Jpee, 1658, p. 232. 

In the same book, p. 323, a stealer of 
buttons is called a button-bung, 
Bungt in the cant language, meant 
also a pocket, and a purse. 
BURBAGE, RICHARD. One of the 
actors in the time of Shakespeare, who 
with others is a speaker in the induc- 
tion to Marston's Malcontent, 0. PI., 
iv, 10. By a foolish inattention^ he 
is twice miscalled Henry in the course 
of that dialogue. The best account 
of him is in the Biographia Dramatica. 
He, with Field, receives an oblique 
compliment from B. Jonson, though 
it is in character of the foolish Cokes : 

Cok. Whidi [of the puppet actors] is your Burbage 

now? 

Leath. What mean you by that, sir? 

Cok. Your best actor, "joya Field. Barth. FIcur, ▼, S. 

BURDELLO. See Bordello. 
To BURGEN, for burgeon. To sprout 
out. See Bourgeon. 



I fear, I shall beein to grow in love 

self, and my most prosp' 
l^ey do' so spring and burgeon. B. Jone. Fix, iii, 1. 



With my dear seu, and my most prosp'rous parts, 



fThe waterie flowres and lUlics on the bankes. 
Like blazing comets, burgen all in rankes. 

Peel^M Araynment of Parte, 1684. 

BURGH, or more properly BURR. A 
part of the handle of a tilting lance, 
thus exactly described by R. Holmes : 
"The burre is a broad ring of iron 
behind the handle, which burre is 
brought into the sufflue or rest, when 
the tilter is ready to run against his 
enimy, or prepareth himself to com- 



bate or encounter his adrerse party.** 
Acad, of Armory, B. iii, ch. 17, MS. 
Harl., 2033. 

I'll try one speare , though it prove too short by 

ihtkurgh. Soaring Girl, 0. Tl, vi. Si. 

Also, the projecting rim of a deer's 
horn, close to the head. 
BURGONET, or BURGANET. A kind 
of helmet. A Burgundian's casque. 
Skinner, 

And that 111 write upon thy burgonet. 
• 2 Hen. FI, v, 1. 

Tliis demy Atlas of the world, the arm 
Aiid burgonet of man. Ant. jr CL, i, 5. 

Upon his head hia glistering hwaanet. 
The which was wrought by wonaerous device. 

Spene. Muiofot, i, 73. 

See 0. PL, vi, 542. 
BURG ANT is a contraction, or corrup- 
tion of burganet. 

Thev rode, not with fans to ward their faces from the 
wina, but with bvrgant, to resist the stroke of a battle< 
axe. Greene's Quip, ire., Harl, Misc., ▼, 408. 

BURGULLIAN. Supposed to mean a 
bully or braggadocio ; and conjectured 
to be a term of contempt, invented 
upon the overthrow of the Bastard of 
Burgundy in a contest with Anthony 
Woodville, in Smithfield, 1467. 

When was Bobadill here, your captain ? that rogue, 
that fust, that fencing burguUian. 

B. Jons. Ew. M. in H., iv, 2. 

See Mr. Gifibrd's note. 
fBURLIBOND. Clumsy; unwieldy. 

The Danes, who stande so much upon their uuweldie 
burlibound souldiery, that the^ account of no man 
that hath not a batue-axe at his girdle. 

If ask. Pierce Penilesse, 1692. 

fro BURLIE. To cause to swell out. 

Thtnk'st thou that paunch, that burlies out thy coat, 
Is thriving fat ; or flesh, that seems so brawny ? 

Thy paunch is dropsied and thy cheeks are bioat ; 
Thy lips are white, and thy complexion tawny. 

(j^rUs* EmUewu. 

To BURN DAY LIGHT. A proverbial 
phrase, applicable to superfluous ac- 
tions in general. 

We hum dag light : here, read, read. 

Mer. W., ii, 1. 

Mercutio gives a full explanation of 
it: 

Come, we hum dag light, ho I 
Bom. Nay, that's not so. Mere. 1 mean, air, in delay 
We waste our lights in vain, like lamps by day. 

lUnn. emd JwL, i, 4. 
Tyme rouleth on, Idoohul dag-Uaht hum*. 
And many things indeede to doe I have. 

Churchy. Worth, of W., p. M. 

BURNING, or BRENNING. One of 
the names for a disorder which has no 
decent appellation. Alluded to in 
this passage : 

No heretics hum% but wenchet* luiton. Lear, iii, 3. 

fBURNING-STONE. 

Mine is Cauar^-rheUnick, that alone 
Would turn Diana to a bumittg stone. 
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Stone with unueroent, baminf urith lores Are ; 
Hard to the tonch, but short in her desire. 

WitU Stereatioiu, 166*. 

BURRATINE. Perhaps the same as 
barracan, explained by the dictionaries 
a coarse kind of camlet. Mr. Gifford 
quotes Purchases Microcosmus, where, 
he says, it is spoken of, as " a strange 
stuff, recently deyised, and brought 
into wear." 

B. Jonson introduces burratine9y as if 
they were a kind of creatures, but his 
commentators understand him to 
mean monsters so dressed. It occurs 
only in a stage direction. 

Here the first sntimMqoe entered. A she-monster, 
drlirered of six hwratinet^ that dance with six panta- 
loons. VintM qf Del, Giff. J<m., rii, p. 300. 

fBURRE. A part of the spear used in 
tilting. See Buboh. 

Some had the spere, the hmwre, the cnmei al yelowe, 
and other had them oi direrse ooloors. 

HalTa VmUm, IMS. Hem, IT, fd. 13. 

BURSE. An exchange in general. 
When spoken of in London, commonly 
the New Exchange in the Strand, 
unless otherwise distinguished. 

She says, she went to the hurst for patterns, 
— Yoa shall find her at St. Kathem's. 

Boarina Girl, O. PI.. Ti, 81. 
I knew not what a coach is 
To hnrrr me to the BtwK, or Old Exclianf^e. 

Mau. City Mad., iii, 1. 

See Gifford on the place. 
When the Royal Exchange was meant, 
it was usually so distinguished, at least 
after the building of the other. 

Afer hath sold his land and bought a horse. 
Wherewith he pranceth to the royal Burse. 

mVa Bseremiioiu, 1683, EpiKr. 106. 

Baker speaks thus of the building of 
the New Exchange, in the Strand : 

AUo at this time in the Strand, on the north side of 
Durham house, where stood an old long stflble. Robert 
earl of Salisbory. now knd treasurer of England, 
caused to be built a stately building, which upon 
Tuesday the tenth of April in the year 1609, was 
begun to be richly furnished with wares; and the 
next day after, the king, the queen, and prince, with 
many great lords and ladies, came to see it, and then 
the Eing gave it the name of BriUum'e Burse. 

Ckronicle, 1609. 

Exeter Change was a part of nn old 
mansion of the earls of Exeter, vari- 
ously appropriated, till it took the pre- 
sent form. [It has been demolished ] 
The rooms over the New Exchange 
were formerly shops of great resort 
for female finery ; a kind of bazaar. 
fBURSEN, part. p. Burst. 

Whereat death seazins on his vitall part, 
His members burseu, loalhcd life out flies, 
A»J vith a daep-fetcht groan to Charon hies. 

Virgil, by rtcars, IfiSil. 



To BURST, was formerly used for to 
break. 

You will not pay for the glasses yon hare burst. 

Tarn. Shr., Induct. 1. 

I'll be sworn he never saw him, but once in the Tilt* 

yard ; and then he burst liis head, for croudingamong 

the marshal's-men. 2 Hen. iV, iii, S. 

He burst his lance against ihe sand below. 

Fair/. Tasso, vii, 87. 

Bursting of lances was a very common 
expression. See also O. PI., ii, 12. 
BUSH. The proverb, Good wine needs 
no bush, alludes to the bush which 
was usually hung out at vintners* 
doors. It was of ivy, according to 
classical propriety, that plant being 
sacred to Bacchus. 

Now a days the good wyne ncedeth none ivyegartemd, 

Gaseoifftte's Glau. of Gov, 
Tis like the ivy-bush unto a tavern. Rival Friends. 
Oreen ivy-bushes at the vintners' doors. 

Sumner's last Will attd Test. 

See Mr. Steevens's note on the epi- 
logue to As you like it. 

The good wine I produce needs no iry-huk. 

Summary on Du Bartas. To the Reader. 

BUSH-LANE, in London, seems to have 
been famous for very small needles. 

And now they may go look this Bush-lane needle in a 
bottle of hay. Lenton's Leas., CUar. 9. 

It is in Cannon street, Walbrook. 
tBUSINE. To trouble with business; 
to importune. Fr. 

He procurith traylors, arrand thrves, and other 
notorious offendors to accuse me, and both occupicth 
himself in suche thinces, and husyneth moche the 
kinges highnes consayle in England, whiche I am 
sure they estem as appcrtaynylh. Slate Papers, iii, 35. 

BUSINESS. A term often affectedly 
used, by the gentlemen who piqued 
themselves upon the knowledge of 
the duello, for what is now called an 
affair of honour, a quarrel. To make 
a master of the duel, a carrier of the 
differences, Ben Jonson puts, among 
other ingredients, " a drachm of the 
business," and adds. 

For that's the word of tincture, the business. Let me 
alone with the business. 1 will carry the business. I 
do understand the business. I do find an affront in 
the business. Masque oj Mercury, <f'c., vol. v, p. 431. 

So Beaumont and Fletcher, 

Could Caranza himself 
Carry a business better. Loc^s Pilgrim, v. 

fBUSINESS. Occupation; diligence. 
Often used in an indelicate sense. 

I have searched for a knave called Idlcnis, 
But I canot find him for all my husinis. 

Manage of Witt and Ulsdome. 
And Lais of Corinth, ask*d Demosthenes 
One hundred crownes for one nights businesss. 

Taylor's Workes.liOO 
Wliat Crispulns is that in a new gown, 
All trim'd with loops and buttons up and down. 
That leans Ahere on his arm in private cliat 
With thy young wife, what Crispulus is tliut ? 
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As cid and goat, and great gouU mother, 
And runt, and cow, and g;ood cows uther : 
And once but taste of the Welse mutton, 
YourEnglia aheeps not worth a button. 

Witts JUcreatioM, 1«54. 
A lawyer hath but a bad trade there, for any cause or 
controversie is trved and determined in tlirec dayes, 
quirks, quiddits, demurs, habeas corposes, sursararaea, 
procedcndoes, or any such dilatory law-thcks are 
abolished, and not worth a button. 

Taylor's Worka, 1630. 

The Dutch were especially remark- 
able for the number of buttons on 
their dre^s. 

As, in the common proverb. 
The Duichniau driuka hia buttons off, the English 
Doublet and all away. 

Glapthom^s Ladies Printedge, 1640. 

The phrase in the following passage 
is not so easily explained. 

And herein she served herself another way, for her 
adversary defamed her for swearing and unswearing, 
and it was not amiss to hoM a button in the room. 

Lives of the Norths. 

fBUTTONS OF NAPLES. Syphilitic 
buboes. 

specially becanse his souldiera were much given to 
venerie. The lYenchmen at that aiege Kot the buttons 
of Naples (as we terme them) which dotli much annoy 
them at this day. But the first finding of this griev- 
ous sicknesse, was brought into Spaine, by Columbus 
at his coming home, so that all Christendome may 
curse the king and Columbus. 

fBUTTON, or BUTTONED, CAP. 

Upon his head he wore a filthy, coarse biggin, and 
next it a garnish of nightcaps, with a sage butten 
cap, of the forme of a cow-sheard, overspred verie 
orderly. Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1699 

A plaine old man of threescore yeeres, with a buttoned 
cap, a lockram falling-band, course but rleune, a russet 
coat, a white belt of a horse hide, light horse coUer 
white leather, a close round breech of russet sheeps 
wool, with a long stock of white kersey, a high shoe 
with yelow buckles, all white with dust. 

Armin, Nest of NintueSt 1603. 

fBUTTON-SMOCK. An old song on 
the button-smock, dated 1621, is pre- 
served in MS. Harl., 1 927. It merely 
appears to be applied to a smock 
which buttoned down in the front. 

BUXOM, originally meant obedient, 
from a Saxon etymology. It is now 
used only in the sense of gay, lively ; 
and is clearly formed of the word 
buck and the termination some. Buck- 
some, spirited, lively as a buck. It is 
difficult to say in which aense Shake- 
speare uses it here. 

Bardolpb a soldier, firm and sound of heart, 

Of buxom valour. Hen. V, ui, 6. 

I rather think the modern sense pre- 
ferable. There is no doubt that the 
old meaning is to be assigned in the 
following ' paasage of Spenser^ and 
many others : 

So wild a beast, so tamo ytaught to b« 
And butom to his bauds, is joy to see. 

Moth. Uubb. TkU, 635. 



In this sense Milton speaks of " the 
buxom air." 

iRom. About your busines. 

And l*lc eoe nsitt my young sickly suckling. 

0, 'tis a bucksome boy 1 

Wilson's Inconstant Lady, 161 4. 

fBUY-ALL. Purchase. Such at least 
appears to be the meaning of tliis 
term in the History of Don Quixote, 
1675, f. 63. 

BUZZARD, in the proverb, " As blind 
as a buzzard," or a blind buzzard, 
certainly means a beetle. Ray has, 
"as blind as a beetle," p. 218, with 
this explanation of it : 

A beeUe is thought to be blind, because in the even- 
ing it will fly witli its full force against a man's facv, 
or any thing else which happens to be in its way ; 
which other insects, as bees, noroets, 8bc. will not do. 

He has also, as "dull as a beetle," p. 
221. But there perhaps the allusion 
is to a carpenter's beetle, or mallet. 
This kind of buzzard was probably 
meant by Hudibras, when he under- 
took to prove. 

That a buxtard is no fowl. 1, 73. 

The beetle was familiarly called a 
buzzard, from its peculiar buzzing 
noise: as in Staffordshire, a cock- 
chafer is still called a hum* buz. The 
buzzard-moth, a kind of sphinx, 
seems to be meant in the following 
passage, by the company it appears in : 

O owlel hast thou only kept company with bats, 
buczards, and beetles, in this kmg retixement in the 
desert f Are you of a feather? It is blindnesse, obsti- 
nate blindnesse. Oajft. Fest. Notes, p. ISS. 

In the following passage also, a 
beetle's must be meant by a buzzard^ s 
nest: 

That, from the loths<»ne mad fkom whence thou 

Ciimest, 
Thou art so bold, out of thy buteard*s nest. 
To gaze upon the sun of her perfections. 

Weakest goes t. WaU, sign. C, 4 b. 

I have an imperfect recollection, 
though I cannot bring proof of the 
fact, that, in my childhood, all night- 
flying moths were popularly called 
buzzards. All insects which buzg 
remarkably might naturally ao be 
called. 

The bird called the buzzard, or the 
bald-kite, is known, on the contrary, 
to be peculiarly sharp-sighted. In 
that sense, the word is derived from 
the French, busard. 

** Between hawk and bustard," means, between a good 
thing and a bad of the same kind : the hawk briai 
the true spwting bird, the hmxard a he«vy Uxy fo« 1 
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of the tame ipecics, Meo iffnamt, the •lanith hm- 
tard. Commit Janua. Lond. ed. 1662, S 1^' 

Oh, •knr-wing'd turtle, shall a buzzard take thee ? 

Tarn. ofSkr., ii. 1. 

fTo BUZZLE. To swell out. 

Lrtt ns be fcone, then, and performe the rett 
Of oar observance in some seate onseene. 
He flatter upp, and take my p^rcho upon 
Some citty nead-attin*. and looke through that 
iBuueUd with bone lace) like myselfe in state. 

Masque of the Twelve Mouths, 
Distracted were her thonehts. in silence tvde. 
Till love and honour hutzted, then she cryde. 

Historie ofJUnno <f- Bellama, 1638. 

fB'W'Y. An abbreviation of be with 
you, for God be with you ! 

Cki. BTvy brother. 

'Fore God a good one. 1 the eentleman. 

Cartwright's Ordinary, 1651. 

fBY-AND-BY. One of the cries of 
tapsters in inns. Enyliih Rogue, ed. 
1719, p. 91. 

fBY-ARTS. Cunning tricks. 

What others now o>unt qnaiities and parts. 
She thought but complements, and meer bjf-arts. 

CartwrighVt PoemM, 1651. 

tBY-BLOW. A bastard. 

In such a ladies Inppe, at such a slipnerie by-bhw, 
That in a world so wide c»uldnotbe found such awilie 
Lad ; in an age so old, could not be found such an old 
hid. BamefieWa Affectionate Sh^herd, 1594. 

Sal. Thoo speak'st not like a subject ; what a thy name ? 
I^l. My name is Draco. 
Sal. Of the Athenian Draco's f 
FiL No, of the English Drakes, great Captain Drake 
(That sail'd the world round) left in Spain a bv-bicw. 
Of whom 1 come. The Slighted Maid, p. ^. 

fBY-ENDS. Selfish objects. 

And happy he, who firee from ail by^ends^ 

Gnpes not for filthy lucre, nor intends 

The noise of emptjr armour, but rais'd high 

To better cares, minds hearen ; and doth try 

To see and know the Deity only there 

Where he himself discloselh. Cartwright''ePoeint,\th\. 

BYll LAKIN. A familiar diminutive 
of by our lady, i. e., by our ladykin, 

By'rkJrin, a parkma feare. Mids. N. Dr,, iii, 1. 

Shakespeare has stamped no great 
credit upon the expression, by putting 
it into the mouth of Snout the bel- 
lows-mendtr. Preston's Cambyses 
is quoted for the same phrase, which, 
as Shakespeare ridicules it in other 
parts of those scenes, perhaps he 
might allude to here also. 
•BYE. for Abye, q. v. 

Thoo, Pbrrez, iboa shklt dearly *bife the same. 

Ferr. andPorr., O. PI., i, 140. 

It is written also buy, which, when 
dear is added, certainly makes as 
good sense. 

And miwling now to make her buv it deare, 
With forie great and rage at her she flies. 

JXsjT. Jr., uxri, 18. 
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CABBAGES. These are said to hnve 
been first imported from liollaud in 
Queen Elizabeth's time. 

He has received weekly intelligeuce. 

Upon my knowlwlire, out of the Low Ck>untrics, 

(For all parts of the world) in cabbages. 

B. Jons. Fox, ii, 1. 
This is not an expression thrown out at random, or by 
chance. Cabbages were not oripnally the natural 
growth of England: but about this tune they were 
sent to us from Uolland, and so became the product 
of our kitchen-gardens. ffhalley^s Hole. 

This may seem extraordinary, but 
Evelyn confirms it : 

Tis scarce an hundred years since we first had cahbages 
out of Holland. Sir Arth. Ashley of Wiburg St. Giles, 
in Dorsetshire, being, as I am told, the first who 
planted them in England. 

Jcetaria, or Disc, of Salle ts. 

This, however, must not be under- 
stood of all the species, some, under 
the name of cole-worts, having been 
known much longer. 
fCABBISH. An early manner of 
spelling cabbage. 

The violet, lady Flavia bestowed on thee, I wish thee, 
and if Uiou like it, I will further thee ; otherwise, if 
thou persist in thy old follies, whereby to increase thy 
new griefes, I will never come where thou art, nor 
shalt thou have accesse to the place where I am. For 
as little agreement shall there be betweene us, as ia 
bctweene the nne and the cabbish ; the oake and the 
olive-tree; the serpent and the ash-tree; the vron 
and Theamides. Lglie's Euphues and his England. 

CABLE-HATBAND. A fashion sup- 
posed to have been introduced at the 
very close of the 1 6th century, being 
a twisted cord of gold, silver, or silk, 
worn round the hat. 

I had on a gold cable-hatband, then new come up^ 
which I wore about a murrey French hat I had,— cuts 
my hatband, and yet it was massie goldsmith's work, 
8tc. B. Jons. Ep. Man out of H., ir, (J. 

More cable, till he had as much as my eable-hatband 
to fence him. Marston, Ant. ^ Mell., ii, 1. 

fCACHES. Occurs in the following 
passage as the name of a kind of dog, 
but perhaps it is only a misprint for 
raches. 

Butchers dogs, bloud-hounds. dunehill dogges, trindle- 
tailes, prick-eard curres, small ladies pnppies, each's, 
and bastards. Retumefrom Pernassus, 1606. 

fCACKUELL. A fish which was cele- 
brated for its laxative qualities. 

Mnena, Plin. fiavU. Cagarel, qu6d alnim citet. A 
cackrell, so called, because it maketh the eaters laxa^ 
tive : some take it fur a herring or sprat. 

Nomenclatfr, 1585. 

fCACOGRAPHY. Defective writing. 
It seems to have been introduced as 
an affected word. 

On the other side, the counsellor drew np I know not 
how many writings, with two words in a line, that he 
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might get the more. And to swell np the number, 
his clerk used a cerUiin kinde of caeograpkie, that 
adniittedamultilude of superfluous ktters; you would 
have judged him a sworn enemy to those that wUl 
have men write as thev speak, or fancy Du-gardismes, 
and spell com, hav, &c. without e, and detor, dout 
without b. Comical IRitory qfFraneumt 1655. 

fCADDESS. A jackdaw. Randle Holme, 
in his Academy of Armes, p. 248, has, 
" Jackdaw. In some places it is called 
a caddasse, or chofF." See Caddow. 

And as a falcon frays 
A flock of atarea or cmddesstt, sach fear toought his 
assays. CA«pauin,//.,XTi, 646. 

CADDIS. A kind of ferret, or worsted 
lace. 

Thej oome to hhn by the gross; faikles, eaddlsses, 
cambricks, lawns. Wint. TaU, iv, 3. 

Mr. SteeTens, on this passage, says, 
"I do not exactly know what caddisses 
are :" but it is plain from the context, 
that the expression is not used as the 
plural of a caddis, but aa a collective 
term for quantities of caddis of diffe- 
rent kinds, as inkles, &c. 
Ordinary garters were sumetimes made 
of caddis. One of the epithets given 
by prince Henry to the landlord is 
*' caddis garter,'* 1 Hen, IF, ii, 4. 
Garters were then worn in sight, and 
therefore to wear a coarse, cheap sort, 
was reproachful. The same epithet 
is used in Glapthome's Wit in a Con- 
•table. We are told also of " footmen 
in caddis,** meaning the worsted lace 
on tlkeir clothes. 
fCADDOW. A jackdaw. 

Ah, that drabe, she can cackel like a eadowe. 

Manage of Witt and Wisdomt. 

CADE. A cade of herrings, that is, a 
cask or barrel of them : from which 
keg is evidently corrupted. There 
can be no doubt that it was made 
from cadvs, notwithstanding Nash's 
fanciful, or rather jocular derivation : 

The rebel Jack Cade was the first that devised to put 
redde herrings in cades ; and from him tliry have their 
name. PruUe o/R. Her., ] 599. 

Shakespeare haa turned the derivation 
the contrary way : 

We John Cade, so termed of oar iupnosed father. 
Dick. Or rather, of stealing a cade or herrings. 

2ir«i. r/,iT.9. 

CADGE. A round frame of wood, on 
which the cadgers, or sellers of hawks, 
carried their birds for sale. See 
Bailey, &c. Cadger is also given, as 
meaning a huckster, from which the 
familiar term codger is more likely to 



be formed, than from any foreign 
origin. 
CADNAT. A word mentioned only, as 
far as I know, in a book entitled, 
** The perfect School of Instruction 
for Officers of the Mouth.** By G. 
Rosse, 12mo, 1682; where it is de- 
fined, 

A sort of state oorering for prinees, dukes, or peers, 
at a great dinner. P. 92. 

This might be thought to mean a 
canopy; yet cadenas, its apparent 
origin, signifies rather a case of instru- 
ments. ''On appelle aussi cadenas 
une espece de coffre, on d'etui, qui 
contient une cuillere, nne fourchette, 
et un couteau, qu^an sert pour le Roi, 
ou pour les personnes cTune grande 
distinction.** Manuel Lexique, [The 
term cadenas was given in French to 
the ship-formed vessel belonging to 
the table service which ia more com- 
monly called a nef."] 
CAFF LING. Probably, for cavilling. 

Ah if I now put in soiae raffling ehmse, 
I shall be call'd uneonstant ail m^ days. 

uarr. Jr., xIt, 97. 

CAIN-COLOUR'D. Yellow or red, as 
a colour of hair; which, being esteemed 
a deformity, was by common consent 
attributed to Cain and Judas. 

No forsooth: he hath but a little wee face, with a 
yellow beard ; a CedH-coUmr'd beard. iter. W., i, 4. 

The old copies read it thus ; the later, 
till Theobald's time, havecane-co/oicrV, 
which might do, but is not so pro- 
bable. What makes it clear that we 
should prefer Cain-colour* d, is the 
expression of Abram-colour d above 
noticed, and that of a Judas beard, 
for a red beard. See Judas Colour. 
There is some reason to think that the 
devil himself had sometimea this 
attribute given : 

Run to the counter. 
Fetch me a red-bearded seijeaat; I'll make 
You, captain, think the devil of hell ia coom 
To fetch you, if once he fasten on you. 

ham AUep, O. PL, t, 463. 

At all events, it shows how odious a 
red beard was esteemed. 
fCAlNSHAM-SMOKE. We have not 
been able to ascertain the origin of 
this phrase, which is explained as 
follows. 

Cainikam-tmoiet a man's weenin|; when beat bv his 
wife. DunUm't Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

CAIUS. The name of a writer on some 
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kind of Rosycrucianism ; tbence 
adopted by Shakespeare for the name 
of his French doctor in the Merry 
WWes of Windsor. Mr. Ames had 
among his MSS. one of the "secret 
writings of Dr. Caius." See Dr. 
Farmer's note on the first entry of 
Dr. Caius in the Mer. W. [The Dr. 
Cains who wrote npon magical and 
astrological subjects was no doubt the 
celebrated master of Caius College, 
Cambridge, who flourished in the 
reign of Henry VIII. Some of his 
MSS. on these subjects are still pre- 
served.] 
CAKB. **My cake U dovghr An 
obsolete proverb, implying the loss of 
hope, or expectation ; a cake which 
comes out of the oven in the state of 
dough being considered as utterly 
spoiled. 

My emke is demgk : trot 111 in among the rest ; 
Oat of h«pe of all, — but my ibare in the feait. 

Tarn. Skr., t, 1. 
Steward, jfour emte is dow as well as mine. 

B. Jon. Case is alfer'J, scene last. 
YoQ shall hare nure sport anon, if mjr eats b^n't dough, 
and my pl«t do Irat take. 

Jtniflais, iy Oull, vol. iv, p. 105. 
Notwithstending all these travtu'ses, we are confident 
bere that the match will tiike, otherwise my cake is 
daugk. HowelVs Utters, I, S S, 1, 12. 

CAK£.BR£AD. Rolls, or manchets. 

Aye and eat them all too, an they were in cake-bread. 

B. Jous. Bartk. F., r, 8. 

A tailor is there spoken of: and 
tailors were famous for eating hot 
rolls. See Tailor. 

tA fritter or ftne eake-bread, artohiganns. 

WUkals' IHetiommris, ed. 1S08, p. 293. 
iCaJrt-krtmd, panis aromaticiM. Ikid., p. 177. 
tA new sbsr'd eoUcr foUows him, ast hapt, 
With his young eaks-krr»d in bis eMu close wrapt. 

Saiyr against Hypocrites, 1689. 

CALAIS. Duellists being punishable 
by the laws of England, it was cus- 
tomary for them, after we had lost 
Calais, to fight on the sands there, as 
the nearest foreign ground. 

If we eoncur in all, write a formal challenge. 

And bring thy second : meanwhile I moke prorision 

Of Calais sasdf to fight upon securely. 

Jliuauumr, O. PI., Tii, S18. 

The speaker here seems to propose a 
lodicroDS way of evading the law, by 
fetching sand from Calais, and thus 
fighting on foreign ground. The 
sands of Calais are literally meant in 
other passages : 

CiHiert, this glore I send thee from my band. 
And challenge thee to meet on CaUis sand. 
On this day moneth reeohT I will be there. 
8. Momltuurs Good Nnsu amd Bad Nswes, 1622, aig. F, S. 



Mr. Straugewnys, meaning to chal- 
lenge his brother-in-law, Mr. Fussel, 
said, 

Calais sands were a fitter place for our dispute than 
Westminster Hall. Hart. Misc., iv, p. 8, Park's ed. 
But his envy is never stirrrd so much as when gentle- 
men go over to fight upon Calais sands. 

Earle's Microc., 33, p. 90, Bliss's ed. 

See also the notes there. 

So in a poem called the Connterscuffle, 

printed in 16/0: 

He durst his enemy withstand. 

Or at Tcrgoos, or Calis-saml, 

And bravely there with sword in hand, 

Would greet him. 
Dryden's Misc., 12mo, iii, 834. 

Calais sand was imported for domestic 
purposes also : 

wbpn he brings in a prize, unless it be 
Cockles, or Ca'lis sand to scour with, 
I'll reiiuuuce my five mark a year. 

B. / Fl. Honett 31. F^tnne, t, p. 459. 

[Callis was at this time the common 
manner of spelling the word.] 

tAway went bee and crost the sea, 
With's master, to the Isle of Rhea, 
A good way beyond Ctdlics. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fCALIS, or CALES. Cadiz. In Vere's 
Commentaries, 1657, we have a de- 
scription of the Calis journey, while 
the accompanying map is lettered 
"The ^ of Cadiz." 

CALF'S-SKIN. Fools kept for diver- 
sion in great families were often dis- 
tinguished by coats of calf-skin^ with 
buttons down the back. Therefore 
Constance and Falconbridge mean to 
call Austria a fool, in that sarcastic 
line so often repeated, 

And hang a calft-skiH on those recreant limba. 

John, iii, I. 
His calTs-skin jests (W)m hence nre clear exil'd. 

Prol to U'Uy BeguiUd, 

fCALIDITY. Ifent. Latin. 

p. ?Mse it over, gentle sir, for the truth is, exceeding 
in caliditie, it cnmunes the l>loud, as doth also snge, 
gariicke, wild mvnt, pepper, and other such like, but 
to qnalitie a little the caliditie of those meates you 
have taken downe, will yon please to eate a little of 
these cold cates. Passenger of Bentenuto, 1613. 

CALIPOLIS. A character in a bom- 
bastic tragedy, printed in 1594, and 
called the Battel of Alcazar, &c., some 
lines of which are burlesqued and 
ridiculed by Shakespeare and several 
other dramatists. A single line of 
parody is spouted by Pistol : 

Feed and be fat, my fair Calipolis. 

8 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

Several lines together are inserted by 
Ben Jonson in the Poetaster, iii» 4, 
and are truly ridiculous. Tlie line 
taken by Shakespeare is also in 
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Decker's Satiromastix, Or. of Engl. 
Dr., iii, 254, and in Marston's What 
you will. 

The old interludes, and the early 
attempts at tragedy, were often ridi- 
culed, when dignity of style was 
better understood. Thus king Darius, 
king Cambyses, and others, are occa- 
sionally alluded to and quoted. See 
particularly the same scene in the 
Poetaster. 
CALIVER. A gun, or musquet. Skin- 
ner and others derive it from calibre^ 
which means only the bore, or dia- 
meter of a piece. But the more 
numerous authorities define it as " a 
small gun used at sea,'* and some as 
exactly synonymous with arquebuse. 
It was probably of various sizes, but 
the quotations show that it was carried 
by infantry. Its derivation is not yet 
made out. 

Such a commodity of warm slares, as had aa lief hear 
the devil as a curum; such as fear the refiort of a 
ealiver, worse than a struck fowl, or a hurt wild duck. 

1 Uen. IF, iv, 2. 
Put me a eaUver into Wart's hand, BardoI])h. 

2 Mm. IF. iii, 2. 
He is so hung with pikes, halberds, petronels, calivers, 
and mu8kets» that ne looks like a justice of peace's 
hall. ^ B. Jons. &V.. Worn., iv, 2. 

In the following passage it is accented 
on the middle syllable : 

Tall souldicrs thence he to the world delivert, 
And out thcv fly, all arm'd with pikes and darts. 
With halbeits, and with muskets, and ealivers. 

Uarringt. Epig., i, 90. 

To CALKE, for to calculate. 

What mean then foole astroloeers to eaike. 
That twinckling starres fling down the fixed fote, 
And idl is guided by the starrie state. 

Mirr. Mag., p. 425. 

fCALKER. A calculator; one who 
calculates nativities, &c. 

The imagination is not so good for curing as this 
which 1 seeke, which invitetn a man to be a witch, 
■uperstitiftus, a magician, a deceiver, a palmister, a 
fonune-teller, and a calker. 

THaU of Wits, 1604, p. 183. 
67. Item, whether you have any conjurers, charmers, 
calcours, witches, or fortune-tellers, who they are, and 
who do resort unto them for coimsell ? 

JrtieUs of Inquirie by the B. ofSantm, 1614. 

CALKYNS, or CALKINS. Apparently 
from calx, a heel ; the hinder parts of 
a horse shoe, which are sometimes 
turned up. 

Cansyng a smyth to shoe three horses for him con- 
traruy, with tne enlkyns forward, that it should not 
bee perceyved which way he had taken. 

BolinsA. Hist. cfScotl, sign. U, 8 b. 
On this horse is Arcite 
Trotting the stones of Athens, which the calkins 
Did rnther tell than trample. Ttoo Noble Kinsm., r, 4. 

fCALLABRE. A sort of fur. 



And fourteen of them to be aldermen, that is to say, 
vj. graye dokes and viij. mllahrr. 

Order of the Hospitalh, 1557. 

CALLET, CALLAT, or, according to 
Skinner, CALOT. A woman of bad 
character. 

keaUat 
Of boundless tongue ; who late haUi beat her husband. 
And now baits me. Winter's T., ii. 3. 

Skinner derives it from cahtie, a sort 
of leathern cap worn by some women 
in France; but Mr. Todd properly 
objects to that derivation. See Todd. 

Why the calUt 
You told mc of, here I have taVn disguis'd. 

B. Jons. Fox, iv, S. 
But I did not think a man of your a? e and beard hail 
been so lascivious, to keep a disguis'a ealUt under my 
nose. Antiqvary, O. PL, x, h1. 

It is more likely to have been derived 
from the personage next mentioned. 
CALLOT, KIT. The fair, or perhaps 
more properly the brown associate, of 
one Giles Hather. They are supposed 
to have been the first couple of Enghsh 
persons who took up the occupation 
of gipsies. So says Mr. Whalley, but 
I know not his authority. 

To set Kit Callot forth in prose or rhime. 
Or who was Cleopatra for the time. 

B. Jons. Masque of Gips., voL vi, p. 79. 

It certainly might mean Kit, the calloty 
or strumpet. 
CALLOT, or CALOT, meant also any 
plain coif or skull-cap, such as is still 
worn by serjeants-at-law, on their 
wigs. From the French calotte, eod. 
sensu. Accented on the last syllable. 

We 

That tread the path of public businesses 
Know what a tadt shrug is, or a slmnk. 
The wearing the eallol, Uie politic hood. 
And twenty other parerea. 

B. Jons. Magn. Lady, act i. 
Together of the fashions 
Of man and woman, how his ealUt and her 
Black-bag came on together. 

Brome New Acad., iv, p. 85. 

Callet is also used as a verb, for to 
rail, in the following passage; pro- 
bably from the violent language often 
used by ealleta. 

Or to hear her in her spleen 
Callet like a butter-quean. 

SUi^s fyeeimeMs, voL iii, p. 84. 

fC ALLOW. Unfledged. Applied pro- 
perly to birds, but often used meta- 
phorically. 

Fran. Alas poor creature, thon doet not understand 
what belongs to a waiting-damsel ; it is part of her 
office to discover her lady's secrets. I perceive by 
this, thou art but a ca/^cw-maid — and o' my conscience 
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A virgin? Aye, a pure one. 

Woman tnm'd Butty, 1675- 
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Scribling aasaMiiiate, thr lines attest 
An ear-mark due, cub of the blatant beast, 
Whose wrath before 'tis syllabled for worse. 
Is blasphemy unHedg'd, a eaUotp corse. 

CUapeUuuCs Poeuu, 1651. 

CALLYMOOCHER. A word which 
wants explanation. A term of re- 
proach. 

I do, thott upstart calfyMoocker, I do ; 
Tis well known to the parish I have been 
Twice ale-cuiiner. 

Mayor of QHtni., 0. PI., xi, p. 132. 

CALSOUNDS, or CALZOONS. Clo«e 
linen or cotton trousers. Ca/e^on, Fr. 

The next that they weare is a smocke of calliro, with 
ample sleeves, much longer than their armes ; under 
this, a paire of ealsounds of the same, wliich reacli 
to their ancles. Sandyi, Travels, p. 63. 

Mr. Todd has it as cahoons, q. v. 
fCALTROP. 1. An implement formed 
of four spikes, to be used against 
cavalry in war. It seems to be an 
invention of great antiquity, and is 
thus described in the Nomenclator, 
1.585. 

Murices, O. Cnrtio, et Val. Max. triboli sive tribuli, 
Vefet. macbinultr ferrus tetragonfe,aculeis exstantibus 
infevtm, quie spargi soknt Mdversus hostilrs eruptioiies. 
rpifioKoi. Chaussetrappes. EnKinsofwarfouresqanre, 
with pricks or sharpe points, which are wont to l>e cast 
in the euiniies way, when they would breake in upon 
the contrary side ; ealtraps. 

t2. A name for the star-thistle, also 
derived from the French. Cotgrave, 
ToCALVER. To prepare salmon, or other 
fish, in a peculiar way, which can 
only be done when they are fresh and 
firm. Calverd salmon is a dainty 
celebrated by all our old dramatists. 
May's Accomplished Cook, if that be 
sufficient authority, gives an ample 
receipt for preparing it. It is to be 
cut in slices, and scalded with wine 
and water and salt, then boiled up in 
white-wine vinegar, and set by to 
cool ; and so kept, to be eaten hot or 
cold. P. 354. 

Great lords, sometimes. 
For a ebange leare calver'd salmon, and eat sprats. 

Massing. Guard.t iv, 2. 

It now means, in the fish trade, only 
crimped salmon, 
to AM. Crooked. To do a thing canty 
to do it contrarily. 

To doe a t^ng deane kamwu^ out of order, the wrontr 
way. Cotgrav<. 

CAMBRILS. A word which I cannot 
find acknowledged in any dictionary, 
but evidently meaning, in the following 
passage, legs; perhaps bowed legs 
particularly, from cambrS, crooked, 
French. ICambril signifies the hock of 



an animal.] In describing a satyr it is 
»aid, 

But he's a very perfect goat below. 

His crooked cambrlls arm'd with hoof and hair. 

Drayt. Nymphal, x, p. 1519. 

CAMELOT. A town in Somersetshire, 
now called CaiAe/,nearSouth-Cadbury: 
much celebrated as one of the places 
at which king Arthur kept his cnurt. 
The ancient Camelot was on a hill of 
that name, according to Selden : "By 
South-Cadbury is that Camelot^ a hill 
of a mile compass at the top, four 
trenches circling it, and twixt every 
of them an earthen wall ; the content 
of it within, about twenty acres, full 
of ruins and reliqucs of old buildings." 
Note the last J on Polyolbion, B. 3. 
Leinnd exclaims, on seeing it, "Dii 
boni! quot hie profundissimarum 
fossarum ! quot hie egestae terras valla 1 
quae demum prsecipitia! atque ut 
paucis finiam, videtur mihi quidem 
esse et naturae et artis miraculum." 
Cited by Selden, ibid. 

Like Comeht, what place was erer yet renown'd. 
Where, as at Caerleon oft, he kept his table round? 

Drayton, Finyolh., song iii, p. 71B. 

It is often mentioned with Winchester, 
which was another residence of that 
famous king : 

This niuiid table he kept in divers places, especially 
at Carlion, Winchester, and Camalet m Somersetshire. 

Slotr'n Annals, sign. D, 6. 

The old translator of the romance of 
Morte Arthure mistook it for the 
Welsh name of Winchester : 

It swnm downe the stream to thecitie of Camrlot, that 
is in English Winchester. Sign. K, part 1, bl. 1., 1634. 

In the editor^s prologue to the same 
book, we find it removed into Wales : 

And yet a record rcinaineth in witnesse of him in 
Wales, in the lowne of Camrlol. 

Shakespeare alludes to it in a less 
heroical character, as famous for geese, 
which were bred on the neighbouring 
moors : 

Goose, if I had vou tinon Samm plain, 

I'd drive ye csrVling bark to Camrht. ^ Lear, ii, 8. 

Le Grand in his Fabliaux calls it Cara- 
malot, Tom. i, p. 16. 
CAMERARD. Comrade; but nearer to 
the French original, camerade, Ca^ 
misOy Ital. 

His eamerard, that bare him company, 
Was a jollie light-timber'd jsckanapes. 

Greene's Quip., <f-c, Hart. Misc., v, 490. 

[It is often spelt camerade, as in 
French, and sometimes camrado.'] 

tBiit finding myself too yoang for such a charge, and 
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our religion differing, I hare now made choice to go 
over cnmerade to a very worthpr gentleman, !)aron 
AUIianis son, whom I knew in Stanes when my bro- 
ther will there. UotcelVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 
f But to the purpose, my camerade, thou eatest up all 
the bread wnicu I doe cut. I will form a complaint 
for this abuse, and cause thee to appeal in a case of 
seisin, and trespasse. 

Comical History of Francion, 1666. 
\Cer. Oh uncle, that you should thus carpe at my 
happines, and traduce my eamradoes, men of such 
ipint and valour. MarmyohU Fine Companion, 1G33. 

CAMIS, CAMUS, or CAMICE. Alight, 
loose dress or robe, of silk or other 
materials. Of the same origin as 
chemise. 

AU in a camis light of purple silke. 
Woven upon wiui silver subtly wruueht, 
And quilted upon sattin, white as milke. 

Sp. F. q., V, V, 2. 
All in a silken eamu» liUy whieht, 
Porfled upon with many a folded plight. 

Ihid., II, iii, 26. 

CAMISADO. Also from camisa. Thus 
explained : 

A sudden assault, wherein the souldiers doe weare 
shirts over their armours, to know their owne cora- 

Einy from the enemie, lest they should in the darke 
11 of their owne company in stead of the enemie ; 
it Cometh of the Spanisn camiai, a shirt. Minskew. 
For I this day will lead the forlorn hope. 
The eawUsado shall be given by me. 

Four Prentices o/Lond., 0. PL, vi, 639. 
Some for engaging to suppress 
The eamieada of surplices. Uudihr., Ill, ii, 297. 

It is also used for the shirt so put on. 
See Todd. 
fCAMEL-BACKED. Was used not 
uncommonly in the sense of hunch- 
backed. 

That is cromp-shooldered, or cammell-baeked, gibbns, 
WUkaU^ JHctionarie, ed. 1608. p. 386. 

A CAMOCK. A crooked tree ; also a 
crooked beam, or knee of timber, 
used in ship-building, &c. From 
kam, Welsh and Erse, for crooked. 
See Kah. 

Bitter the blossom when the fruit is sour. 
And early crook'd that will a eamock be. 

Drayt, Bel., 7. 
But timely, madam, crooks the tree that will be a 
camoet, and young it pricks that will be a thorn. 

ImIIv^s Sndymion. 
Camocks must be bowed with sleight not strength. 

Ibid., Snppko and Pkao, 1691. 
Full hard it is a eawtocke straight to make. 

£nffl. Pam. repr. in Uelicoma, p. 866. 

A lamentable mistake is made in the 
note on this word, p. 622 of that 
reprint. 

But I well know, that a bitter roote is amended with 
a sweet eraft, and crooked trees prove good cammocks, 
and wild grapes make pleasant wine. 

£upk. and his Enal, C, 3. 

Camock meant also a weed called rest- 
harrow, so named, probably, from the 
crookedness of its roots. It is the 
ononis spinosa of Linnaeus. 
fCAMOUS. The meaning of this word. 



used in the following passage, is 
uncertain. Perhaps it is equivalent 
to debauchery. 

When muses rested she did her season note. 
And she with Bacchus her camous did nmmote 

Barclay's aeloffues, 1570. 

CAMUSED. Flat, broad, and crooked ; 
as applied to a nose, what we popu- 
larly call a snub-nose. French. 

And though my nose be camused, my lips thick. 
And my dun bristled. Pan, great Pan. was such I 

B. Jon. Sad Shep., ii. 1. 

Skelton has *' camously crooked." 
To CAN. Used formerly for to know, 
or be skilful. 

I have seen myself, and serv'd against the French, 
And they can well on horsebnck Haml., iv, ?• 

Let the priest in siuplice white. 
That deninctive musick ran. 

Shakesp. PattionaU Pilgr., xx. 
Seemeth thv flock thy counsel can. 
So iustless ueen they, so weak, so wan. 

Spma. Fehmar., TJ. 
I know and can by roatc the tale timt I would t«ll. 

Ld. Surrey's Songs, &c., p. 5. 

f To CAN. To be able, to have power. 

In evil, the best condition is not to will, the seniml 
not to can. Bacon, Essay xi. 

CANARY, or CANARIES. A quick 
and lively dance ; the music to which 
consisted of two strains with eight 
bars in each. See Sir John Hawkius's 
Hist, of Music, iv, 391. 

I have seen a medicine 
That's able to breathe life int^i a atone ; 
Quicken a rock, and make ^ou dance canary 
With snrighUy Are and motion. JlVs W., ii, 1 . 

At a place, sweet acquaintance, where your health 
danc'd the coKories i* faith. 

Honest Where, 0. PI., iii. 284, 

When Mrs. Quickly says, " You have 
brought her into such a canaries,* &c. 
(Mer. W., ii, 2), she probably means 
to say quandary, which, though not 
a very elegant word itself, is corrupted 
by her. 

tMistris Minx . . . that lookes as simperinglv as if 
she were l>esmeard, and jets it as gingerly as if she 
weie dancing the canaries. 

Nash, Pierce PeniUsse, 1593 

CANARY WINE. Wine from the Ca- 
nary Islands, by some called sweet 
sack ; sherry, the original sack, not 
being sweet ; whence Howell says iu 
his letters that 

Sherries and Malagas, well mingled, jmss for Canaries 
in most taverns. Letter to Lord Cl^ofd, Oct. 7. 10'i4. 
Canarie-wine, which beareth the name of tliu islands 
fh>m whence it is brought, is of some termed a sacke, 
with this adjunct swcete ; but yet very iroproperlr. 
for it differetn not only from sacke in sweetncaae and 
pleasantness of taste, but also in cobur and consist- 
ence, for it is not so white in colour as sack, nor so 
thin in subsunce ; wherefore it is more nutritive than 
sack, and less penetrative. 

Venneri Via recta ad Fit. Umgam, 4Kxy, 162i. 

See Sack. 
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[In the following proverbial pli rst- 
there appears to be a play upon tin* 
word.] 

file lias a plot npon xu ; he*U steal hence, 

And shift n score or two of cups, and then 

Set fresh upon us, make us nil as drunk 

M rats in the Camuies. Aiberttu WalUnstein, 10 '/O 

CANCELKER, or CANCELIEU, s. 
From chancellery Fr. The turn of a 
light-flown hawk upon the wing to 
recover herself, when she mis&es her 
aim in the stoop. 

The fierce and eager hawka down thrilling from the 

skies 
Make sundry canceUtrs ere ther the fowl can rearli. 

Drayi. Polyolb., xx, p. 1U46. 
Kor with the falcon fetch a caneelUer. 

J. Weeter't Efigr., B. iv, Ep. 6. 

Also, as a verb, to canceller, to turn 
in flight : 

TIte partridge sprung, 
lie makes his stoop ; but wanting breath, is forced 
To ca»erli<r ; then with iuch sprad, as if 
He carried light'niiig in his wings, he strikes 
The trembling bird. Mass. Guard., i, 1. 

tHis ambitious wings 'gan downwards steer. 
And stoop to earth, with a mild eanciteer. 

MnrmuM^s Cupid and Psyche, sec. iii. 

CANDLE'S-ENDS, to drink olF. A 
piece of romantic extravagance long 
practised by amorous gallants. It 
may perhaps be asked, why drinking 
ofi* candles*-ends, for flap-dragon.-«, 
should be esteemed an agreeable qua- 
lification ? The answer is, that, as a 
feat of gallantry, to swallow a candle's- 
end formed a more formidable and 
disagreeable flap-dragon than any 
other substance, and therefore afibrded 
a stronger testimony of zeal for the 
lady to whose health it was drunk. 
See Flap-dragon, and Daggeu'd 
Arms. 

Why doth the prince love him so then ?— Bemuse — 
he eats conger and fennel ; and drinks off candlr's-ends 
fur flap-dragons. 3 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 

Carouse her health in cans. 

And C0ndWs-€nd* B ^ Fl. Monsieur Thomas, ii. 3. 
Bat nooe thai will hang themseWes fur love, or eat 
emmdlt's-ernds, kc , as the sublunary lovers do. 

B. Jon, Masque of the Moon, vol. vi, p. 63. 

CANDLESTICK. This word was very 
commonly pronounced cans tick ; and 
we frequently find it so written. The 
metre of the following verse depends 
npon it : 

I had rather hear a brazen ctmHesliek tum'd. 

llf*a./r,iii, 1. 

And we find it accordingly in the 
4tos of 1598, 1599, and 1608 : 

I had rather hear a braaen eanstiek tum'd. 

Capell, very wisely, gives it in his 
Tariout readings, *< can Mtickey Kit 



with the eanstiek is one of the spirits 
mentioned by Reginald Scot, 1584. 

If he hare so much as a eanstiek, I am a tmitor. 

Famous Hist, of Tko. Slukely, 1605, Cit. St 

Thus the name of Cavendish was very 
ircnerally shortened to Ca'ndish ; and 
throughout Ford* s poem on the death 
of Mountjoy enrl of Devonshire, the 
title stands in the verse as De'nshirc. 

DttoHshire the issue of nobility. P. 31, repr. 1819 

]\lany such abbreviations were once 
common which are now disused. 
CANDLE, votive. A customary ofifering 
to a saint, or even to God. 

To God I make a vow, and so to good St Anne, 

A rnudell shall they have a peece, get it where I can. 

It I may my neele find in one place or in other. 

Gammer Gurton'sN., O. P., ii, 18, 

CANDLE-WASTERS. Rakes who sit 
up all night, and therefore waste 
much candle. It certainly does not, 
as some have supposed, relate to the 
custom explained under the words 
candle* s-ends ; for a book-worm is 
called a candle-waster. See Todd. 

If such a one will smile and stroke his beard ; 
And, sorry wni; ! cry hem when he should groan ; 
Patch grief with pmrerbs ; make misfortune druuk. 
With candU-Kosters ; hring him yet to me. 

Much Ado, r, 1. 

Sorry wag, is the conjectural reading 
of Mr. Steevens for sorrow, wagge, of 
the old editions, of which no sense 
can be made. Every editor has pro- 
posed something. 

Candle-wasting students are thus 
mentioned : 

I, which have known you better and more inwardly, 

than a thousand of these eandle-vastiuff t>ook wormes. 

Hosp. of Inc. Fooles, Ikdie. to Fortune. 

fCANEER. A cannoneer. 

He should be a skilfull caneere, and able to direct the 
gunner. 2\)m of Ml Trades, 16SL 

CANE-TOBACCO, or tobacco in cane. 
Tobacco made up in a particular form, 
highly esteemed, and dear. I have 
sometimes thought it might be the 
sort since called pigtail, but that 
seems not convenient for smoking. 

Tlie nostrils of his chimnies are still stulTd 
With smoke more chargeable than eane-tohneeo. 

Merry Devil, O. PL. v, 26?. 
My boy once lighted 
A pipe of eane'lobacco, with a piece 
Of a vUc baUad. Ml FooU, 0. PL, ir, 187. 

Again, 

It is not leaf, sir, 'tis pudding, caste-tohaeeo. Ibid. 

Pudding tobacco was another form. 
They are all enumerated here : 

Impose so deep a tax 
On all these ball, It-af, cnne, and pudding packs. 

Sjflsester's ToOucto butlir'd, p. 113. 
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Tlicn of tobacco he a ^ypt doth lack. 
Of Trinicladc io cane, m leaf, or ball. 

Uarringt. ^piff., iv, 34. 

See also Epig., ii, 38. 
fCANGEANT. Changing? 



The upper garment of the stHtely queen, 
Id tissu, on a rround of green ; 
Inhere th' art-full shuttJc rarely Jidencbeck 



Is rich gold tissii, on a 

Inhere th' art-full shuttJc rarely didencbf 

The cangeant colour of a mallards neck. Du Bartoi 

CANKER. The common wild rose, or 
dog-rose. Cynosbaton. 

I had rather be a canker in a hedge, than a rose in his 
grace. Muck Ado, i, 3. 

To put down Richard, that sweet lovely rose, 
And plant this thorn, this canker, Bolingbroke. 

1 Hen. ir, i. 8. 
The canker blooms have full as deep a dye 
As the perfumed tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly. 

Shakesp. Sonnet 54. 

Also a worm, or rather caterpillar : 

Gouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 

Ibid., 85. 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love. Jbid.,70. 

AIbo in Sonnet 95. 
CANION, orCANNION. Thus defined 
in Kersey's Dictionary : " Cannions, 
boot-hose tops ; an old-fashioned 
ornament for the legs." That is to 
say, a particular addition to breeches. 
Coles says, ** Cannions [of breeches] 
Perizomata." Cotgrave, " Canons de 
chausses." 



tSubliffar, Mart, snbligacnlum, Cic. femoralia,Sueton. 
femiiialia, Superior bracharum pars, pudenda et fe- 
mora obtcgens, avaivpiStt^ firipoi^rai, Eudox. Brayes. 
Slops or breeches witnout cantom or nether stocks. 



Nomenclator, 1585. 

Come, you are so modest now, 'tis pity that thon wast 

ever bred to be thus throutth a pair of canionjt ; thou 

wouldst have nuide a pietty foolish waiting maid. 

Middleton't More Diuemblers, /r., Jnc. Dr., iv, 853. 

Minshew says, ** On les appelle ainsi 
pourceque, &c., because they are like 
cannons of artillery, or cans or pots." 
fCANNEL-RAKERS. Rakers of gut- 
ters ; men accustomed to low occu- 
pations. 

These vyle eanneUrakers 
Kie now becumme niukera, 
Ther poems out they dashe, 
With ail ther swyber swashe. 

Papystical Exhortation, n. d. 

CANON. A rule, or law. 

Or that the £f erlastiag had not fix'd 

His canon 'gainst self-slaughter. Haml., i, 2. 

In the following passage the word 
from introduces it obscurely : 

Twas from the canon. Coriol., iii, 1. 

Dr. Johnson explains it, '' 'Twas con- 
trary to the rule, was a form of speech 
to which he has no right;" and pro- 
bably he was right. 
ThvLsJrom is used in Othello : 



Do not believe 
That /rom the sense of all civility 
I would thus phiy and trifle with your reverence. 

Othello, i, 1. 

CANT, 8, Supposed to mean a niche, 
in the following passage of B. Jon- 
son ; from kant, a corner, in'Dutch. 

The first and principal person in the temple was 
Irene, or Peace ; she was placed aloft in a rant. 

Corotuttion Entertainm., voL vi, -445, Giff. 
Directly under her, in a cant by herself, w as Ante 
inthroned. Decker, Entert. ofjame^ f, sign. H, 3 b. 

In the following passage, Greene 
seems to use cantes, for canters, or 
vagabonds. 

I fell into a great laughter, to see certain Italianate 

eantes, humourous cavaliers, vouthful gentlemen, kc. 

Quip for Vpst. C, Ilarl Misc., v, 3%. 

CANTER, s. One who cants, a vagrant 
or beggar. 

A rogue, 
A very canter 1, sir, one that maunds 
Upon the pad. B. Jons. Staple of Nrtrs, art ii. 
t And if it be but considred in the right kue, a coarh 
or caroach are meere engines of pride (which no man 
can deny to be one of the seven deadly sinnes) ; for two 
leash or oyster-wives hyred a coach on a Thursday 
after Whit son tide, to curry them to the greene-goose 
faire at Stratford the Bowe, and as they were hurried 
betwixt Algate and Myle-end, they were so be ma- 
dam'd, be-mistrist, and ladified by the beggere, that 



the fooUsh women began to swell with a proud suppo- 

aginary greatnes, and gave all their mony 

to the menoicanUng canters ; insomuch that they 



were faigne to pawne their gownes and smocks the 
next day to buy oysters, or else their pride had made 
them cry, for want of what to cry witnall. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CANTERBURY. A short gallop ; said 
by Johnson to be derived from the 
pace used by the monks in going to 
Canterbury. Now abbreviated into 
canter. 

He [a postmaster] rideff altogether upon spurre, and 
no less is necessary for his dull supporter, who is as 



familiarlv acquainted with a Canterhnrv, as hee who 
makes Chaucer his author is with his TmIc. 

Clitus's Whimzies. page 119. 
Boileau's Pegasus has all his paces. The PcKasus of 
Pope, like a Kentish post-horse, is always on tne Can- 
terbury. Dennis on the Prelim, to the Dunciad, 

Johnson had not the verb to canter^ 
which has long been so common. 
Mr. Todd has supplied it. The former 
only alluded to it under Canterbury 
Gallop, 
CANTERBURY BELLS. A species of 
eampanulaf said by Gerard to grow 
abundantly in Kent. See p. 452. 
There were also a sort of bells carried 
by pilgrims for their solace, thus 
mentioned in the Examination of 
William Thorpe, which were so called ; 
probably because the pilgrimage to 
Canterbury was the most common. 

Some other pilgrimes will have with them basptpes ; 
so thMt in ererie towne that they come through, what 
with the noise of thdr tingiog, and with the aoand of 
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their piping, and with the jan^^ling of their Canter- 
hmrie Mis, sc- they make more noise than if the king 
came there away. fFordsit. Eccl. Biogr., toL i, p. 168. 

CANTLE. A part, or share. See 
Todd. 

And cuts me, from the best of all mv land, 
A huge half moon, a monstrons raniU out. 

1 Urn. ir, iii, 1. 
The greater eanlU of the world is lost, 
With very ignorance. Jnt. /• CI., iii, 8. 

There armours forged were of metal frail. 
On er'ry side a massy can/el flies. Fair/. Tius., vi, 48. 

Bo you reaiember 
Tlie eamlel of immortal cheese ve carried with ve ? 

B. ^ Fl. Queen ojf Corinth, act iii p. 318. 

CANVAS, «. In the sense of disap- 
pointment [a dismissal.] 

As much as marriage comes to, and I lo«e 
My hoirar, if the Don receives the canvas. 

ShirUy, Brothers, act ii, p. 14. 

[The note on this passage informs us, 
" the phrase is taken from the practice 
of journeymen mechanics who travel 
in quest of work, with the imple- 
ments of their profession. When 
they are discharged hy their masters, 
they are said to receive the canvas, 
or the bag : because in this, their 
tools and necessaries are packed up, 
preparatory to their removal.*'] 

If he chance to miss, and have a cantos, he is in hell 
on the other side. Burton, Anat., p. 113. 

But why shoold'st thou take thy neglect, thy canvas, 
so to heart ? Ibid., p. 357. 

This is cited by Johnson, as an example 
of the more usual sense. 
\To CANVAS. To discuss. 

I invited the hunny slave sometimes to my chamber, 
to the ean»asing of a turkey pie, or a piece of venisoD, 
whidi ray lady grandmother sent me. 

Betumefivm. Pemassus, 1606. 

CANUIST. or CANVIST, in the follow- 
ing passage, seems to mean entrapped, 
but I can give no further account of 
it. 

That reatlesse I, much Uke the hunted hare, 
Or as the eansnst kite doth feare the snare. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 230. 

To CAP, for to arrest, abbreviated from 
eapiaSf the technical term for an 
arrest. 

Therefore, gentle knight, 
Twelve shillings you must pay, or I must cap you. 

B.^Fl.Kn.ofB.Pest.fictm. 

fCAP-PAPER. Whatever be the origin 
of this name, it is of considerable 
antiquity, as the following extracts 
show. 

Paeke paper or eap-papsr, such paper as mercers and 
other occupiers use to wrappe their ware in. 

NomencUktor, 1686, p. 6. 
And duBchill ran, by &vour, and by hap. 
Ma; be advanc'd aloft to sheets of cap. 
As oy desert, bv ftivonr, and by chance 
Houoor may fall, and begg'ry may HdvMcc. 

TayWi fforket, 1630. 

fCAP-DATES. Perhaps for Cape-dates. 



For a consumption, proved. 
Tiike halfe an ounce of mauus duristi, one ounce of 
white sugar candy, and a penny -worth of anniseedes, 
and halfe a piute of redde-rose water, and a pint of 
muscadine, foure new layd egges, a quarter of nut- 
megges, halfe a quarter of cap dates, and stone vour 
dates, and wash them before that vou doe put ttieni 
in, and lioyle them altogether, ana so use them, for 
this hath beene proved. Pathway of Health, n. d. 

fCAP OF MAINTENANCE. A cap of 
state carried before a high dignitary 
on occasions of ceremony. In the 
second example, written probably 
when the knowledge of the thing was 
only traditional, it is spoken of as if 
carried on the head. 

A BW^ord, a cap of maintenance, a mace 

Great, and well guilt, to do the towne more grace. 

Are borne before the maior. and aldermen. 

And on festivities, or high dayes, then 

Those magistrates their scarlet gownes doe weare. 

And have sLxe sergeants to attend each yeare. 

Taylor's Workes^ 1630. 
Tlie roan, thought I, that does advance 
With this huge cap of maintenance. 
Seems to the rabble, in the street here. 
As if he was mv lord's cole-mceter, 
Because he had. as some folks said. 
The standard bushel on his head. 

Uudibras Redivirus, vol. ii, part 6, 1707. 

CAP OF WOOL. The wearing of 
woollen caps was enforced by statute 
13 Eliz. There was a song of which 
the burden was, " An if thy cap be 
wool,** to which B. Jonson alludes in 
the following passage : 

Slip, you will answer it, an ^fyour cap be of wool. 

Tale of a Tub, ii, 2. 

It seems, however, to have been con- 
sidered as a peculiar mark of a 
citizen ; probably higher ranks wore 
no caps at all. 

Though my husband be a citizen, and his cap^s mads 
of wool, yet I have wit. 

Marston's Dutch Courtezan, 1606. 

Shakespeare seems to have a similar 
meaning in the following passage : 

W^ell, better wits have worn plain statute caps. 

Love's L. L., v, 3. 

That is, better wits may be found even 
among citizens. 

Dr. Johnson supposed it an allusion 
to the university caps. 

tThereforc, >icar, I tell thee, 'fore thou goe out of 
these doores, Ue make thee pay every farthing, if thy 
cap be of vcooU. 

Life of Long Meg of Westminster, 1635. 

fCAPAX. The Latin word, used in 
the sense of sharp or knowing. 

1 am a trew flie ; sure I can no false kuackes; 
Alas I master spyder, ve be to capackes. 

Heuwood^t Spider and Flie, 1666. 
Tliys Wyt such gyf^es of graces hath in hym. 
That m^th my dowghtcr to wvsh to wyn hym; 
Yoong, paynefull, tractable, and capax, 
Thcs DC Wytcs gyftes whvch Science doth axe, 

^layof Wit and Science, p. 8. 

CAP-CASE. * A small travelling case, 
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The skippiug king he ambled up nnd down 
Wiib shiiilow Jesters and rash havm wits. 
Soon kindled, and soon bnmt : cardfd his state ; 
Mingled his royalty with carping fools. 

* \Hni.lV, iii, 2. 

The expression carded led directly to 
the similar one of mingled. Warbur- 
ton proposed ^scarded, which was 
adopted till this explanation appeared, 
and was certainly very specious. 
CARD. The mariner's compass. Pro- 
perly the paper on which the points 
of the wind are marked. 

All the quarters that they know 
I' the shipnian's card. Macb.^ i, 3. 

We're all like sea eardt^ 
All onr endeavours and our motions, 
As they do to tlie north, still point at beauty. 

B.^F!. Ckances. i,U. 

Hence to speak by the card, meant to 
speak with great exactness, true to a 
point. 

How absolute the knave is! we must tpeak hy the 
card, or equivocation will undo us. Haml., v, 1. 

CARD OF TEN. A tenth card: one 
as high as a ten. See to Face it, 
where instances are given . The phrase 
of a card of ten was possibly derived, 
by a jocular allusion, from that of a 
hart often, in hunting, which meant 
a full-grown deer ; one past six years 
of age. 

A great larve deer— what headP 
Forked ; a hart of ten. 

B.Joiit.SadShepk.,U6. 

In the Chances, a card of jive is men- 
tioned. 

Whether a card of ten was properly 
a cooling card, I have not discovered, 
but certain it is that the expressions 
are united in the following passage : 

And iill lovers, he only excepted, are cooled with m 
card of ten. Eupk. EngL, O, 3. 

fc?ee Cooling Card. 
CARD ECU. Quart d'^cu, the quarter 
of a crown, t. e., fifteen-pence, or 
thereabouts. So written in the old 
editions of Shakespeare ; the modern 
editors give quart dC^cu. The other 
is the spelling of the time. 

Did I not yestcr-moming 
Bring you in a cardecu there from the peasant, 
Wliose Hss I'd driven aside ? 

B. .(' n. Bloody Brother, iv, 2. 
With a new cassock lin'd with cotton. 
With cardeeues to rail his pot in. 

Ballad in Jead. of Cowpl., ed. 1713. p. 213. 
1 romponndvd with them fur a cardatnr. which is 
eighteeniKrnce English, to be carried to the top of the 
mounlaiue. Coryat, vol. i, p. 77- 

See Quart d'ecu. 
tCARE. To wish. 

One of these questions related to our manner (tf liviog, 
^ttd the place where, because I had heard he had n 



great plantation in Virginia, and I told him I did not 
care to be transported. 

Fortums 9fMoU Flanders, \m. 

CARE-CLOTH. A square cloth held 
over the head of a bride by four men, 
one at each corner. Probably from 
the care supposed to be taken of the 
bride, by this metliod. The name 
remained when the practice was dis- 
used. A sermon is' referred to, by 
one William Whately, entitled **A 
Care-cloth, or a Treatise of the Cum- 
bers and Troubles of Matrimonv." 
Lond., 4to, 1G'J4. See Brand's Pop. 
Ant., 4 to ed., vol. ii, p. 68. Or it 
might mean square cloth, carr^. 

CAREIRES. or CAREER. To pass the 
carricre, a military phrase for running 
the charge in a tournament or attack. 
Here used metaphorically: 

And so conclusions pjiss'd the carrirrs. 

Mer. »'., i, 1. 

Thev [horses] after the first shrink at the eiitcrins ot 

the miilet, doo poM their carricre, as thon;;h they had 

verie little hurt. Sir John Smi/thrs J*i4cuurses,'l^9. 

To stoi). to start, to pass carier, to bound. 

To gallop straight, or round, or any way. 

Ilarr, Jriost., xxxviii, 35. 

To run the career was an equivalent 
expression : 

Full merrily 
Hath this brave manage, this career. l>e4'U run 

Lore's L. L., v, 2. 

fCARGAZON. A cargo. From the 
French. 

She was to me, as a ship richly laden from London 
useth to be to our marchants here, and I esteem her 
eargazoH at no lease a value. 

Howell's Familiar Letters. 1A50. 
The searchers came HlioHnl of her, and finding her 
richly laden, fur hvr cargazon uf broad cloth was worth 
the tirst peny neer upon 300U0J. Ibid. 

CARK. Care. 

Wail we the wiffht whose absence is our cark. 
The sun of all toe world is dim and dark. 

Spens. Xurrtnh., 66. 
tAll that we get hj toylc, or industry. 
Our backes and bellies* steale continually : 
For though men labour with much care and carte. 
Lie with the krab downe, rise up with the larke, 
Sweare and forsweare, deceave, and lie and cog, 
And have a conscience worse then anv dog. 

Tiytor's Workes, 1630. 

To CARK. To be careful or thoughtful. 
It is often joined with to care, as if 
not perfectly synonymous. 

Whv knave. 1 say, have I thus eark^d and car'd. 
Ana all to keep theo like a genUcmon ? 

Lord Cromwell, 8h Supp., ii, 377. 
In tiroes past neither did I labor, carcke, nor rare. 
For business, fur family, fur foodc, nor vet for fare. 

A'orth's Put., p S92. E. 
Tliat rather carked to sntisfie his desire, than coveted 
to observe his promised faiih. 

Painter's Faiace ofPUasure, vol. ii, sign. A, 8. 
f A lustv youth in prime of years, his fathers only 

child, 
Who Theodorus h id to mime, of courage stout and 
wiW, 
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Whose father biid by carking got great store of goods 

and lands, 
Which after the decease of him fell liolj to bis 

hands. Ilittory of Fortunatm, 1682. 

CARKANET, or CARCANET. A neck- 
lace. A diminutive from the old 
French word carcan. 

Say that 1 lineer'd « itit you at your shop 
To see tlie making of her carkattft. 

Com. of E., iii, 1. 

Also, in bis Sonnet 52. 

About his necke a earknrt ricli he ware 
Of precious stones all set in eold well tried. 

aarr. Ariost., vii, 47. 
About thy neck a carkanet is bound 
Made of the rubie, ptarl, and diamond. 

Ilerrict, p. 80. 

Spelt BomeiimeBkarkanet,see Herrick, 
p. 1 1 , and carquenet. 

Golden carqueneU 
Embraced her neck withal 1. 

Chapman^ in Blton*s Henod, p. 881. 
tA number of well-arted things, round bracelets, 

buttons brave, 
Wbwln smd carqueneU. d^man, II., xxiii. 

It seems to be used erroneously for cas- 
ket, in this passage : [See Casknet.] 

That since the Fates had tane the gem away, 
He might but see the carknet where it lay. 

Brown, Bnt. Fast., ii, 139. 

CARLE. A boor, or countryman. This 
and the word churl are both derived 
from the Saxon ceorl, a husbandman. 
The latter has been since confined to 
the sense of an ill-tempered brutish 
person. 

Or could this carU, 
A very drudge of nature's, have subdued me 
In mv profession ? Cymb., v, 2. 

Nor full nor fasting can the earU take rest 

Hall, Sal., iv, 6. 

We find also carlot ; if intended for 
a name, yet a name formed from the 
sense. 

And he hath bought the cottage and the bounds 
That the old carUtt once was master of. 

As you like it, iii, 5. 

CARLO BUFFONE. This cliaiacter, 
in Jonson's Every Man out of his 
Humour, is said to have been intended 
for one *' Cliarles Chester, a bold im- 
pertinent fellow, — a perpetual talker, 
who made a noise like a drum in a 
room.*' Aubrey Papers, p. 514. 

fCARM. A Carmelite friar. Fr. 

Better it were withouten harm 

For to become a Celestine, 
A grey friar. Jacobin, ur a ('arm, 

An herroit, or a friar Austine. 

Compt. of than too late Maryed. 

tCARMINIST. Used by Nash in the 

sense of a writer of ballads. 
CARNADINE. Red, or carnation colour; 

or a Btufif of that colour. 

Grograms, sattins, velvet fine, 
Hie my ookmr'd eamardine. 

Jmy thing for a Q«i>/ life. Cow 



Hence Shakespeare's word to incar- 
nardine, q. v. 
fCARNELS. Tiie tonsils. 

The camels in the tliroate, tonsillae. 

Witkals' hictionarie, cd. 1608, p 281. 

fCARNIDGE. Used in the following 
extract for cornagey a tenure of land 
by tiie duty of blowing the horn to 
give notice of invasion. 

To find out some precedents where his mtgesty's sub> 
jects, that hold their lauds bv knight's service or by 
escuage, or by camidae, which last is blowing of a horn 
upon the marches of Scotland or Wales before they 
were annexed to the crown. Letter dated 1^7- 

fCARNOGGIN. Some article which 
was characteristic of Wales. 

A herd of goats, or runts, or ought 
That country yeilds; flannel, camoggins. 
Store of metheglin in thy waggons. 

Wit and DroUcry, 1682, p. 90S. 

CAROCH. A coach. Minshew says a 
large coach. Carocchto, Ital., or 
earocho, Span., as if made from carro 
de ocho, a coach and eight. The size 
of it seems confirmed by the following 
passage : 

Have with them for the great caroch, six liorses, 
And the two coachmen, vtith my ambler bare. 
And my three women. B. Jons. Dev. is an Ass, iv. 3. 
One only way is left me to redeem all; — 
Make ready my caroch. B. S- Fl. Custom of C, iii, 4. 
tMoreover, that during all tnc time of his empire he 
neither tooke up any man to sit with him in his earroch, 
nor admitted any privHt person to be his companion iu 
the honourable estate of consuU, as princes have been 
wont to do. Holland's Ammianvs Marcellinus, 1609. 

Minshew, whom Dr. Johnson follows 
in this instance, derives coach from 
Kotczify the name for this kind of 
carriage iu Hungary, where he says 
it was invented. Mr. VVhalley thinks 
caroche the primitive word, and coach 
only a smoother way of pronouncing 
it. He derives caroche, carosse, and 
carrozza, Ital., from the Italian words 
carro rozzo, a red carriage. But it 
should be observed that coechio, cache, 
and coach are also used in those three 
languages; and it seems not likely 
that the three countries should all 
have softened carrozza exactly in the 
same manner. See Mr. Whalley's note 
on B. Jons. Cynthia's Revels, iv, 2. 
Besides this, we have direct evidence 
that a caroch and a coacA were diffe- 
rent carriages : 

f No cost for dyct she at all requires, 
Ho charve for change of changeable attires, 
No coaches, or carroaches she doth crave. 
No biisc atlcnduuce of a paud'hng knave, 
Perfumes and iNiintinn she abhurres and hates, 
Nor doth she borrow hairc from ntlirr phIcs. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
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No, nor your jumblinga 
In koreljtten, iu coaches or caroackes. 

Ram Allry, O. PL, v, 47B. 
Nay, for a need, out of his easy nature, 
May'st draw him to the keeping of a comK 
For country, and carrock for London. 

Greene's Tu Quoque, O. PL, vii, 28. 

Coaches are said to have heen first 
brought JDto England in 1564, by 
William Boonen, a Dutchman, \iho 
became coachman to queen Elizabeth. 
Junius mentions Koeis, Dutch for a 
litter, as one of the etymologies. 
fCAROLET. A form of poetical com- 
position. 

I wiJl repeat a carowUt in rime. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1593. 

CAROUSE is veil kuown in the sense 
of a drinking bout ; but it meant 
originally a large draught or bumper 
fairly emptied. Skinner and Minshew 
derive it from gar ausz, Germ., mean- 
ing all out, 

Robin here's a carouse to good king Edward's self. 

George a Greene, O. PI., iii, 51. 
Then in his cups jou shall not see him shrink. 
To the grand devil a carouze to drink. 

Drayt. Mooncalf, p. 483. 

CARPET KNIGHTS. Knights dubbed 
in peace, on a carpet, by mere court 
favour ; not in the field, for military 
prowess. Some have thought that there 
was actually an order o^ Knights of the 
Carpet, So the compiler of Biblio- 
theca Anglo-Poetica, in Pendragon. 
But if it was anything like an order, 
it was only one of social jocularity, 
like that of the Odd Fellows, &c. It 
seems only to have been a mock title, 
given to some knights who were not 
furnished with any better, at queen 
Mary's accession. It was also per- 
fectly current as a term of great con- 
tempt. Cotgrave translates mignon 
de couchette, ** a carpet knight, one 
that ever loves to be in women's 
chambers." See in Couchette, 
Handle Holmes thus describes them : 

All such as have studied law, either civil or common, 
nhisick, or anv other arts and sciences, wliereby they 
nave become famous and serviceable to the court, city, 
or state, and thereby have merited honour, worship, 
" ;nity, from the sovereign and fountain of hoi 
)e the king's pleasure to knieht any such 



or dienity, from the sovereign and fountain of honour, 
if it be the king's pleasure to knieht anv such per- 
sons, seeing they are not knighted as soldiert, tuev 



are not therefore to use the horseman's title or spurs ; 
thev are only termed simply, miles and miUtes, knight 
or knights of the carpet, or knights of the green-cloth, 
to distinguish them from knights that are dubbed as 
soldiers are in the field. 

Jcademy of Armoury, B. iii, p. 57. 

Shakespeare seems to have defined 
their claims with great exactness : 



He is a knight, dubb'd with unhack'd rapier, and on 
carpet consideration. Tteel. N., iii, 4. 

Now looks my master iust like one of our carpet 
knights, only he's somewhat the honester of the two. 

Honest H'h., O. PI., Ui. 810. 

See also the notes on these passages. 

There your carpet knights 
Who never charged beyond a mistress' lips. 
Axe still most keen and valixnt. 

Massina. Unn. Comb., iii, 3. 
A knight, and valiant servitor of late, 
Plain'd to a lord and counsellor of state, 
Tliat captains in Qiese daies were not regarded, 
And only carpet-knights were well rewarded. 

Harringt. Epig., iv, 65. 

Hence a carpet-shield is mentioned : 

Can I not touch some upstart carpet-shield 
Of LoUo's Sonne, that never saw the field T 

UaU's Sat., iv, 4. 

A trencher-knight was probably sy- 
nonymous : 

Some mumble-news, some trencher-knight, some Dick. 

Love's L. L., v, 2. 

CARPET-MONGER. The same as 
carpet-knight. 

tCARPET-PEERE, and CARPET- 
SQUIRE, are also used in the same 
sense as carpet-knight. 

No, they care not for the false glistering of gay gar- 
ments, or insinuating curtesie of a carpet-peere. 

Nash, Pierce renilesse, 1595. 
For that the valiant will defend her fame. 
When carpet squires wiU hide their heads with shame. 
TurberviUe's Tragicall Tales, 15H7. 

tCARPET-TRADE. The behaviour of 
the carpet-knight, flattery. 

What should I saie. Hither? this noble duke had no 
maner of skill in carpet-trade. 

Jtiche, FareveU to Militarie Profession, 15S1. 

CARRACK, or CARACK. Caraca, 
Span. A large ship of burden ; a 
galleon. 

But here's the wonder, though the weight would sink 
A Spanish carrock, without other ballast ; 
}Ie carrieth them all in his head, and yet 
He walks upright, B. A- Fl. Elder Bro., i. 2. 

Tbcy are made like earracks, only strength and stow- 
age. B. f- ft. Core, act i. 

What a bouncing bum she uas too. 
There's sail enough for a carrock. Wild G. Chace, v, 4. 

Erroneously written carect, in the 
following passage : 

So Archimedes caught holde with a hooke of one of 
the greatest carects or hulkca of the king. 

North's Pint., 3S8, C. 

fCARRAINE. The old form of carrion. 
Fr. caroigne. 

Seeing no man then can death escape, 
Nor hire him hence for any gaine, 
We ou^ht not feare his carroine shape. 
He onay brings evell men to paine. 

Paradyse of Daynty Devises, 1578 

CARRAWAY, or CARAWAY. The 
carum carui of Linnaeus. A plant, 
the seeds of which being esteemed 
carminative and stomachic, are still 
used in confections, cakes, &c. 

Nay, vou shall see mine orchard : where, in «b arbour, 
we will eat a last year's pippin of mine own graffins, 
with a dish of earrem«ys, and to forth. 8 Hew. IV, r, ? 
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This passage has given rise to con- 
jectures and disputes. The truth is, 
that apples and carrawaya were a 
fsTorite dish, and are said to be 
still served up on particular days at 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Old 
customs are longer retained in colleges, 
than, perhaps, in any other places. 
I find in an old book entitled the 
Haven of Health, by Thomas Cogan, 
the following confirmations of the 
practice. After stating the virtues 
of the seed^ and some of the uses, he 
says. 

For the tame purpose carnoay Meeds are used to be 
made in comfits, and to he eaten tcitk oppUs, and 
surely very good for that purpose, for all surh things 
as breed wind, would be eaten with other thinys that 
brcake wind. Quod semel adnionuiBSc sal erit. P. 53. 

Again, in his chapter on Apples, 

Huwbeit wee are woont to ott caravayrj or biskets, 
or some other kiudc of comfits, or seeds togrthrr teitk 
apftUs, thereby to breake winde eii^endrred by them : 
and sorely this is a verie good way for students. P. 101. 

The date of the dedication to this 
book is 1584. 
CARRECT, or CARACT, for carrat. 
Weight or value of precious stones. 

As one of them, indifTcrcntly rated. 
And of a earreet of this quantity. 
May serve in peril of calanuty 
To ransom great kings from captivity. 

Jew of Malta, O. PI., viii, 307. 
But doth his caract, and just standard keep 
In all the prov'd assays. B. Jont., voL vii, p. 4. 

CARREFOUR, French. A place where 
four ways meet. Phil. Holland has 
used it as an English word : 

He would in the evening waike here and there about 
the shopa, hostelrica, carrefourM, and crosse streets. 

TV. of dmm. Marc, p. 3. 

Carfax, Oxford, is possibly a corrup- 
tion of this. 
CARRIAGE. Import; tendency. 

As by that comart 
And rmrrimae of the articles design'd. 
His fell to Hamlet. Haml., i, 1. 

fCARRIAGE. In the sense of burden, 
or baggage. 

Tlie shore 
At last they reached yet, and then slow i}\c\T earriaget 

they cast. 
And aat upon them. Chapman, Horn. 11., xxiii, 115. 
We took up our carriages, and went up to Jerusalem. 

Jets xxi, 16. 

fCAROL-WINDOVV. A bow-window. 

In 1S73. the Carpenters* Companv of the city of Lon- 
don ordered " a caroU-tcisJou: to be made in the place 
wher the window now stundethc in the gallerie." 

Jnpp's Historical Account, p. 223. 

tCARRY-CASTLE. A name used by 
writers of the Elizabethan age for an 
elephant. SUketoormes and their 
Flies, by T. M„ 1599, p. 34. 



f CARRY-KNAVE. A common prostitute. 

And I doe wish with all my heart that the superfluous 
number of all our hyreling hackney canyhtaves, and 
hurry-whores, with their makers and maintainera 
were there. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CARRY-TALE. In use before the 
present word talebearer. 

Some carry-tale, some please-man, some slight zany. 

Love's L. Z., ▼, 2. 
This carrytaU, dissensions jealousy. 

Shakesp. Venus and Jdonis, Suppl., i, 435. 

CART, was formerly used for car, and 
seems to have been constantly applied 
to that of Phoebus. 

Full thirty times hath Phopbus' cart gone round. 

Uaml. Player's Trag., iii, 2. 

It is by no means clear that Shake- 
speare meant any burlesque in that 
part of the speech : 

Wiien Titan is constrayued to forsake 

His luinman's couche, and clymeth to his cart. 

GascoufHe*s Works, sign, f, I. 
T<x) soone he clamme into the flaming carte. 
Whose wont of skill did set the earth on lire. 

Qorboduc, 4to, B, 4 b. 

In 0. PI. i, 121, where this play is 
reprinted, it is altered to carre. 

fCART-TAKER. The officer who 
pressed carts and other vehicles into 
the service of the court. 

Purveyors, cart-takers, and such insolent officers aa 
were grievances to the people. 

Wilson's Life of James 1, 1663, p. 11. 

CARVEL, for caravel, A small ship. 
See Caravf*! 

CARWHICHET, CARWITCHET, or 
CARRAWHICHET. A pun or 
quibble, as appears clearly in the 
first example. I can find neither 
fixed orthography, nor probable de- 
rivation, for this jocular term. Mr. 
6. Mason fancied a French origin, 
but with little success. 

All the foul i' the fair, I mean all the dirt in Smithfield,— 
that's one of master Littlrwit's canckichets now, — will 
be thrown at our banner to-day, if the matter does not 

f lease the people. Ji.'Jons. Bartk. Fair, v, 1. 

le has all sorts of echoes, rebuses, chrongrams, &c., 
besides carwitchets, clenches, and quibbles. 

Butler's Rem., ii. 130. 
Sir John had always his budget full of punns, conun- 
drums, and carratritckels, — at which the king laught 
till his sides crackt. Jrbutknot, Dissert, on DumpUna. 
f Devices to make the Thames run on the north side 
of London (which may very easily be done, by remov> 
ing liondon to the Baiike-side), of pUnting the lie of 
Dr>g« with whibUns, corwkickrts, mushromes, and 
tobacco. Taylor's H'orkes, 1630. 

CASAMATE, for casemate. Casamatta, 
Ital. A term in fortification, meaning 
a particular kind of bastion. 

To beat thoae pioneers off, that carry a mine 
Would blow you up at last. Secure ypur casamates. 

B. Jons. Staple ofN., i, 1. 

I can make nothing else of chasemates, 
in the following lines : 
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Of thnndcT, tempest, meteon, lightning, snow, 
ChascmatM, trajections of hatle. raine. 

Hetftp. Hierarehie, p. 441 . 

That is, I presume, batteries for 
throwing hail and rain. 
fCASE. If case, if it happen, or, as 
we now say, in case. 

If case a bagger be old, weake or ill, 
it ninkes his gaines and comniiiigs in more still ; 
When beggers that are sti ong, are paid with mocks, 
Or threatned with the cage, the whip, or stocks. 

Taylor's Wortes, 1630. 

To CASE. To strip, or flay ; to take 
off the case. 

We'll make you some sport with the fox ere we ease 
him. Airs ff., iii, 6. 

Some of them knew me. 
Else thev had cased me like a cony too, 
As they have done the rest, 

B. 4' Fl. Love's Pilg., ii, 3. 

That is, they had flayed me like a 
rabbit. It appears by the context 
that " the rest," alluded to, had ac- 
tually been stripped. 
tCASE-WORM. The caddis, a favorite 
bait of the angler. 

The easf-worme, the dewe-worme, the gentile, the flye, 
Die small roarhc, and snche-like, are for their tames 
according to the nature of the waters, and the times, 
and the kiudcs of fishes. Booke of Jngling, 1606. 

fCASHED. Cashiered. Fr. caMi, 

That of the bandes under her m^estieb nde, surh as 
■hal be found weake and decaied to be casned, and with 
the nomberes remayninee to suplie the defects of 
thotber bandes, or eiles tnose bandes to be renforced 
by other her majesties subjectes serving in those 
conntreys. Letter of the Earl of Leicester, 1 685. 

fCASKNET. A small casket. 

Sir, I must thank you for the visit you vouchsafed me 
in this simple cell, and whereas you please to call it 
the cabinet that holds thejevell of our times, yon may 
rather term it a wicker casknet that keeps a jet ring, 
or a horn lantern that holds a small taper of cours 
wax. Howell's Familiar Letters, 1650. 

-fTo CASKE. Apparently, to strike. 

The dav hath been, tnis bodv which thou seest 
Now falling to the earth, but for these props, 
Hath made as tall a souldier as your selfc 
Totter within his saddle : and this hand 
Now shaking with the palsie, easke the bever 
Of my proud foe, untill he did forget 
What ground hee stood upon. 

Weakest goeth to Ike Wall, 1618. 

To CASSE. To break or deprive of an 
ofiice ; to disband. Casser, French ; 
from which language we have many 
military terms. 

But when the Lacedieroonians saw their armies cassed, 
and that the people were gone their way. 

iViwM'*i»/M<., 180, E. 
He changed officers, aused companies of men of armes. 

Danet's Comines, sign. V, 6. 

This was probably the word now 
printed cast, in some passages of 
Othello. 

You are but now east in his mood, a punishment more 
in policy than in malice. Othel.,\\,Z. 

Cassed undoubtedly shows the origin 
of the term; but it was alrea^v 



corrupted to cast, when the first folio 
of Shakespeare was printed. It is 
so also in Beaumont and Fletcher : 

All this language 
Makes but against yuu, Pontius, you are mst. 
And by mine honour, and my love to Cu»ar. 
By me shall never be restor'd. Valcntin'mn, ii. 8. 

So it is printed in the folio of 164/. 
The term is not yet disused in the 
army ; the rejected horses in a troop 
are called cast horses. The term in- 
deed comes accidentally so near to 
cast, in the sense of cast off^ that 
they have been confounded. Thus 
cast clothes, means clothes left off; 
and I fancy a cast mistress, is to be 
understood as a metaphor, alluding to 
left off garments. 

tAt whose becke two princes, namely, Vcteranio and 
Callus, although at divers times were in manner of 
common soulUiors, and no better, thus cassed. 

Holland's dmmianus Marcel., 1609. 

CASSOCK. Any loose coat, but par- 
ticularly a military one. Shakespeare, 
speaking of soldiers, says. 

Half of the which dare not shake the snow from off 
their cassocks, lest they should shake themselves to 
pieces. All's W., iv. 3. 

This small piece of service will bring him clean out 
of love with the soldier for ever. lie will never corae 
within the sign of it, the si|cht of a cassock, or a 
musket-rest again. B. Jons. Every Man in H., ii, 6. 

Cassocks, however, are mentioned 
also in different passages as a dress 
used by old men, by rustics, and even 
by women. See Mr. Steevens's note 
on the first-cited passage. Also O. 
PI., V, 154. They are now only 
clerical. 
CAST, s, A share, or allotment. 

As for example, for your cast o' mancheti 

Out o' th* pantry, 

I'll allow you a goose out of the kitchin. 

B. ^ Fl. Wit at set. W., iv. 1. 

To CAST, was sometimes used for to 
cast up, in the sense of to reject from 
the stomach. 

Tliese verses too, a poyson on 'em, I can't abide 'em, 
they make me ready to cast, by the banks of Helicon. 

B. Jons. Poetast., i, 1. 
Let him cast till his maw come up, we care not. 

B. #• Fl. Spanish Curate, iv, 7- 

The porter in Macbeth quibbles be- 
tween this sense of the word and 
that which implies to throw a person 
in wrestling. Speaking of the wine 
he had drunk, he says, 

Though he took up my legs sometimes, yet I made s 
shift to cast him. Mach., ii, S. 

tif you cast the medicine von roav take it the second, 
third, or fourth time, by the whole, half, or less mea- 
sure as your stomach will bear it. 

The C&uuteu of Kents Choice Manmml^ 1676. 

tCAST. Style; manner. 
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Tlie lady Flavia, speaking in his catty porceeded in this 
maner. Truely Martius, I had nut thought that rs 
yet yoar colts tooth stuck in vour mouth, or that so 
old a trcwant in love could hitherto remember his 
lesson. Lylie*s Eupkues and kit Englatut. 

fCAST. A cast of the loom. 

In eche weake place is woven a weaving east, 
By-warde, iu-warde, to-warde the die more fast. 

Heytpood's Spider and Flit, 1558. 

fCAST. A performance of an office. 

For many a topping strumpet, now at a guinea pur- 
chase, will dwindle from a velvet scarf into rusty lute- 
string, and will be at a hackney-coachman's service, 
the next vacation, for a cast of his office and a quartern 
of brandy. London BeiDitched,^^o,'[W,^.^. 

fCAST. An old term in brewing. 

When ale is in the fat. 
If the bruar please me nat, 
The east shall fall down flat, 

And never hare any strength. 

BaWs Nature, 1562. 

\To CAST. To reckon up an account. 
An arithmetical term. 

Her greatest learning is religion, and her thoughts are 
on her own sex, or on men, without ecLsting the dilTe- 
rence. Overbury's Characters. 

t2. To give a verdict of guilty. 

That all humane laws cannot be perfect, but that 
some must rest in thediscretioi#of thejudse^ although 
an innocent man do perish thereby : as Ins majesty 
fortJier conceived, that a jury may east upon evidence, 
and ajudge may give a just sentence, yet the party 
innocent. Jpolkegms of King James, 1669. 

t3. To reckon, in the sense of to con- 
sider. 

For comparing my place with my person, mee thought 
thy boldnesse more then either good manners in tiiee 
would permit, or I with modesty could suflfer -. yet at 
the last, casting with my selfe that the heat of thy 
lore misht deane be jcaced with the coldiiesse of thy 
letter, I thought it good to commit an inconvenience, 
that it might prevent a mischiefe, choosing nther to 
cat thee off short by rigour, then to give thee any jot 
of hojie of silence. 

Lylie's Eupkucs and Ms England. 

fCAST. The last cast, the last gasp. 

Sir Thomas B«Miley is even now at the last cast, and 
hath lain speechless and without knowledge since 
yesterday at noon. God comfort him, and send him a 
giiodpassage. Letter dated 1613. 

tC.AST. A passage over a river in a 
boat. 

For old acquaintance, e'r thou breathe tliy last, 
I o'r the water will give thee a cast. 

Taylor's IForkes, IdSO. 

tCAST. A flight of hawks. 

Tlie difference betw ixt vour noble father, 

And mnde de Alvurez, now it sprung 

From a meer trifle first, a cast of hawks, 

Wlioae made the swifter flight, whose could mount 

highest, 
lie longest on the wing. The Spanish Oipsie. 

CAST, part. Warped. Applied to a 
bow. 

I found my good bow dene cast on one side. 

Aseh. Tox., p. 7. 

See Johns. Cast, v. n. 3. 
To CAST BEYOND THE MOON. A 
proverbial phrase for attempting im- 
possibilities. 

Bvt ok. 1 taJk of things impossible. 
And esiti kayond tks sunhi. 

Wowmn k. with K., 0. PL, vii, 814. 



Pwrilon me, Euphues, if in love I cast beyond the 
moone, which bruigeth us women so endlesse moanc. 

Euphues, H, 1, (hi. 1.) 
But I will not east beyond the moone, for that in all 
things 1 know there must be a meane. 

Euph. Engl, Z, 9. 

To cast here seems to be in the sense 
of to contrive. 

Also, to indulge in wild thoughts and 
conjectures : 

Beyond the moone when I began to east. 

By my odih parts what place might be procur'd. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 629. 
This tule not fullie finished, Mamillia stoiode upon 
themes, cast bevond the moone, and conjectur'd that 
which neither the tale did import, nor Pharicles him- 
self imagine. JR. Greene, Mammil , B, 2 b. 

I cannot think, with Mr. Steevens, 
that there is any allusion to this 
phrase in the following passage of 
Titus Andronicus : 

My lord, I am a mile beyond the moon. 

Your letter is with Jupiter by this. Act iv, 8. 

The whole dialogue is extravagant, on 
the subject of shooting arrows among 
the stars. The folios 1623 and 1632 
read, ** I aym a mile," &c. The old 
quarto of 1611 reads, "I aiW;"and 
it should be considered, that if we 
take this as equivalent to the phrase 
here noticed, it will mean, •*! at- 
tempt things impossible," which 
speech has nothing of madness in it, 
whereas it is meant for a wild rant. 
To CAST WATEK. To find out dis- 
eases by the inspection of urine. 

If thou could'st, doctor, east 
The icater of m^* land, find her disease. Maeb., r, 3. 
There's physicians enough there to cast his water: 
is that any matter to us ? 

Puritan, iv, 1. Sappl. to Sh., ii, flOS. 

CASTILIAN. There are several con- 
jectures concerning tlie use of this 
appellation ; and indeed it seems to 
have been employed in several senses. 

1. As a reproach, which probably 
arose after the defeat of the Armada : 

Thou art a Castilian, king urinal ! Mer. If., ii, 3. 

The host addresses Dr. Caius in high- 
sounding words, which at the same 
time are reproachful, presuming on 
his ignorance of the language. 

2. For a delicate courtier : 

Come, come, Castilian, skim thy posset curd. 
Shew thy queere substance, worthless, most abtord. 

Marston's Satires, 1599, p. 138. Mod. £d. 
Adieu, my true court friend, farewel, mydenrCoi/tVio. 

Malcontent, O. PI., iv, 97. 

In this sense it was used, because the 
Spaniards were then thought people 
of the highest ceremony and polish. 
**Ca8tifiano volto** is conjectured by 
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Warburton for Castiliano volgOy of 
which no sense can be made, in 
Twelfth Night, i, 3, implying that 
Maria is to put on a courtly or solemn 
countenance. The conjecture is pro- 
bably right ; not because sir Toby is 
to be supposed to have that idea of 
civility, as peculiar to himself, but 
because Caatilian breeding was cer- 
tainly most esteemed. Thus Marston 
draws the character of 

The absolute CaatiUo, 
He that can all the pojnts of courtship show. 

&f/., i, p. 138, Mod. £d. 

There seems no reason to suppose 

that Marston thought of Balthasar 

Castifflioni, 

3. It seems also to have been a 

drunken exclamation, being found 

joined with Rivo ! 

Uey ! Biro Castiliano, a man's a man. 

Jnc of Main, 0. PI., Tiii, 377. 
And Rivo will he cry, and Castile too. 
Look about you, an old Com. cited by Mr. Stecvens. 

Castilian liquor had also a kind of 
proverbial celebrity. 

Away Tirke, scowre thy throate, thoa shalt wash it 
with Castilian licour. 

Skoemaker's Holiday, an old Com., 4to, C, 4. 

Ben Jonson has caUed canary. Casta- 
Han liquor, as peculiarly fit for poets, 
and perhaps as an improvement 
upon the commoner term of Casti- 
lian liquor. Ev, Man out of H., 
Induction. 

fCASTlNG. A term in hawking. 
'* Oiseau acur^ ; that hath had casting 
given her.** Cotgrave, 

CASTING-BOTTLE. A bottle for cast- 
ing, or spriukling, perfumes. A very 
fashionable article of luxury in the 
days of Elizabeth. 

Pray Jore the perfumed courtiers keep their easting' 
bottles, pick-tooths, and shittlecocks from you. 

B. Jons. Cynthia s Ret., i, 1. 

So in giving instructious to assume 
the airs of a courtier : 

Where is your pa^ ? call for yonr casting-bottle, and 
place your mirror in your hat. as I t^ild you. lb., ii, 3. 
Flaggons, and beakers; salts, charirers, easting- 
bottles. Jlbumae., O. PL, vii, 165. 

In the third act of Marston's Antonio 
and Mellida, there is this stage di- 
rection : 

Enter Castilio and his Pa^. Castilio with a easting- 
bottle of sweet water in his hand, sprinkling himself. 

Jfepr., p. 150. 

There were probably also casting- 
boxes ; and that is perhaps meant in 
justice Algripe*s lamentation. 



Tliey hare a chain. 
My rings, my box of casting gold, my pnrse too. 

B. ^ ¥1. N. Walker, iii. 5. 

Sometimes called also a casting-glass : 

Faith, ay: his civet and his casting-glass 
Uave Lelpt liim to a place amons the rest. 

B. Jons. £v. M. out of h. II., iv, 4. 

fin one of the old receipt books the 
following is given as an excellent 
sweet water for a casting bottle.'] 

tTake three drammes of ovle of spike, one dramme of 
oyle of tliN'me, one dram of oyle of lemmous.one dritm 
or oylc of cloves, then take one graiue of civet, and 
three grains of the aforesaid compoeition well wruuicht 
together : temper tbem well in a silver spoone with 
your finger. 

CASTLE. A kind of close helmet. 

And rear'd aloft the bloody battle-ax, 
Writing destruction on the enemies castle. 

Tit. And., iii, 1. 

This word caused much altercation 
between Warburton and Theobald, 
but the former was right. 

Farewel, revolted fair 1 — and, Diomcd, 
Stand fast, and wear a castle on thy bend. 

Tro. 4' Cr., v, 2. 
Then suddenUe with great noise of trumpets entered 
sir Thomas Knevct in a casteli of cole blacke. 

Holinsh., ii, p. 815. 

Mr. Steevens, in citing the following 
passage as containing an instance of 
this word, has surely misrepresented 
its meaning : 

But use 
That noble courage I have seen, and we 
Shall fight as in a castle. 

B. 4- Fl. Little /v. Lavyer. act i, end. 

If castle meant helmet in this place, 
it would not be a castle, but castles, 
"To fight as in a castle" is a very 
intelligible phrase to express fighting 
in great security, as in a fortified 
place. It is so undoubtedly iu tiie 
following passage: 

Draw them on a little Airther, 
From the footpath into the neighbouring llucket. 
And we may do't, as safe as in a castle. 

Little I^. Laicy., iv, p. Wi. 

Gadshill explains the phrase, as to its 
literal meaning : 

We steal as in a castle, cock-snre. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 1. 

Euripides has the same metaphor : 

^y liiy ri( iiiuy mipyot a<r^aA^ ^<u>^. Medea. 1. 8S0. 

CASTLE. Old Lad of the Castle ! A 
familiar appellation, apparently equi- 
valent to Castilian, in its convivial 
sense ; t. e., old buck I 

As the honrjT of HybU, my old lad of the castle ! And 
is not a buff jerkin a most sweet robe of durance f 

1 Hen. ly, i, S. 

Gabriel Harvey tells us, says Dr. 
Farmer, of "old lads of the castle, with 
their rapping babble; roaring boys.*' 
The singular coincidence of this ad- 
dress to Falstaff, was long regarded 
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ns a strong proof that the part was 
first produced under the name of Sir 
John Oldcastle, But this opinion is 
now relinquished. Oldcastle was the 
buffoon of a play entitled The famous 
Victories of Henry V, &c., but this 
piece was prior to Shakespeare's; 
and as the introduction of Oldcastle 
there had given offence, the audience 
was informed in the epilogue to the 
second part of Henry IV, that he was 
not even alluded to in the character 
of FalsUff ; " for Oldcastle died a 
martyr; but this is not the man.'* 
See the notes on the first-cited passage, 
and one on the first scene of Henry V. 
CASTREL; written also kastril and 
kastreL The hovering hawk, Lat. 
iinnunculus ; a wild sort, not fit for 
training. Minshew derives it from 
quercerelle, Fr. 

But there's uiother in the wind, some coMtrel 
That hovers over her, and dares her daily. 

B. S- Fl. Pilgrim, i, 1. 

It is in allusion to the name of the 
character, that Lovewit says to Kas- 
tril in the last scene of the Alchemist, 

Here stands my dove, stoop at her if you dare. 

Mht sparrovr-hawk is a fierce enemy to all pieeons, 
but they are defended of the eastfel, whose sight and 
voice the sparrow-hawk doth fear, whicli the pigeons 
or doves know well enough ; for where the eaiirel is, 
from thence will not the pigeons go (if the sparrow- 
hawk be nigh), thro' the grieat trust she hsith in the 
emxtrel, her ddender. 

LuptotC* Thousand Notable Things. 

CAT IN PAN. To turn cat in pan, a 
proverbial expression implying per- 
fidy, but of which it is not easy to 
trace the origin. 

Damon aniatters as well as he of craftie phylosophie. 
And can iounu cat in the panne very pretily. 

Dawum and Fxth, O. PI., i, 193. 

So in the famous old song of the 
Vicar of Bray : 

When George in pudding time came o'er, 
And moderate men look'd big, sir, 

I tum*d a eat-in-fan once mure, 
And so became a Whig, sir. ^ 

Lord Bacon defines it as if it meant 
turning the tables upon a man, or 
reversing the truth. 

There is a cunning which we in England call, the 
turning of the eat tn the pan; which is, when that 
which a man sa^ to another, he lays it as if another 
had said it to hun. Essay 23. 

A writer in the Gent. Mag., 1754, 
p. 66, conjectures that it was origi- 
nally eate or cake ; another, p. 1 72, 
derives it from the Catipani, whom 
he tnpposes a perfidious people, in 



Calabria and Apulia ; but in fact 
Catapanus was in those countries the 
name of an office, and nearly synony- 
mous with Capitaneus, meaning a 
governor or praefect. Hoffman gives 
a list of those Catapani. It must 
not be concealed, that in several 
Monkish verses there cited, Catapan 
is used without the termination, which 
strengthens the probability that our 
phrase is in some way derived from 
it. See also Du Cange, who gives 
two etymologies of it, icareirarttf, a 
Byzantine Greek word, and Kara 
iravTOKparopay next to the chief com- 
mander. The former is the right; 
the officers in Hoffman's list all held 
their power under the Byzantine 
emperors. 

[It does not seem to have originally 
implied perfidyy but merely an in- 
terested changing of character. In 
the old play of the Mariage of Witt 
and Wisdome, Idlenesse says,] 

f Now am 1 true araid like a phesitien ; 

I am as very a tumrote as the wethercoke of Poles ; 

lor now 1 will calle my name Dae Disportc. 

So, so, finely 1 can tvrue the catt in the pane. 

CAT and CATSTICK. I mplements of 
a puerile game, said to be still prac- 
tised in the northern counties. [It 
is common enough at the present day 
under the name of tip-cat.'] The 
cat is well described by Strutt : 

The rat is about six inrhcs in length, and an inch and 
a half or two inches in diameter, and diminished from 
the middle to l>oth ends, in the manner of n double 
cone ; bv this curious contrivance the places of the 
trap ana ball are at once supplied, for when the cat 
is laid upon the ground, the player with his cnd|(el 
[or ratstict] strikes it smartly, it matters not at which 
end, and it will rise with a rotatory motion, high 
enough for him to beat it away as it falls, in the same 
manner as he would a ball. Sports and Pastimes, p. 101. 
Then for love of tliit sword, 1 broke and did away all 
my storehouse of tons, gigs, balls, cat and catslicts, 
t-guns, key-guns, kc. Brome, New Ac, iv, 1. 



To play at cat, cato ligneo ludere ; baculo et buxo 
ludere. Cambr. Phrase-book. 

The cat and stick are much men- 
tioned by a foolish character in Mid- 
dleton*s Women beware Women, act i, 
&c. The game was called tip-cat, 

tThat gall theur hands with stool-balls, or their cat- 

slicks, 
For white-pots, pudding-pies, stew'd pmnes, and 

tansies. 
To feast their titts at Islington or Hogsden. 

Brom^s New Acad. 

\To whip the CAT. A jocular phrase 
for sickness from intoxication. 

And when his wits are in the wetting shrunke. 
Yon may nut My bee'i drunke though he be dmnke. 
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For tYiou^rh he be as drnnke as any rat, 
He hath but catcht a fox, or vhipl the rat. 

Tauhyr's Workea, 1C30. 
To beare nn envy, base and aecreuy, 
Tis counted witdome, and great policy. 
To be a drunkard, and the cat to tchif, 
Is call'd the king of all good fellowship. Ibid. 

tCAT AND DOG MONEY. At Christ- 
church, Spitaliields, there is a bene- 
faction for the widows of weavers 
under certain restrictions called eat 
mid dog money, and there is a tradi- 
tion in the parish that the money was 
given in the first instance to cats and 
dogs. See Edwards's Old Engli:^h 
Customs, 1842, p. 54. 

CAT IN A BOTTLE. The subject of 
alhision in the following passage : 

If I do, hang mc in a bottle like a eat, and shoot at me. 

Muck Jdo. i. I . 

Of this phrase Mr. Steevens tells us 
he was unable to procure any better 
illustration, than an account of a 
rustic custom which consisted in 
hanging up a cat in a wooden bottle 
or keg, with soot ; the sport being to 
strike out the bottom, and yet escape 
being saluted by the contents. Here 
is no mention of shooting at it, but 
the comparison may be supposed to 
end at the hanging in a bottle, 
fCAT-SILVER. An old popular name 
for mica. 

Hnjns species est et magnetis sive mica, ^layi^tc. 
Cai silrrr NoM^nclutor, 

fCATADUPE. A waterfall. Gr. icar a- 

hovirot, 

Sicn of my science in the catadupe of my knowledge, 
I nourish the crocodile of thy conceit. 

Wit's Miserie, 1696. 

C ATA IAN. A Chinese : Cataia or Ca- 
thay being the name given to China 
by the old travellers. It was used 
also to signify a sharper, from the 
dexterous thieving of those people; 
which quality is ascribed to them in 
many old books of travels. See Mr. 
Stee vena's note on the following pas- 
sage: 

I will not believe such a Cataiany though the priest of 
the town commended him for a true man. 

Mer. W., ii, 1. 

The opposition in this passage between 
Catalan and true or honest man, is a 
proof tha^ it means thief or sharper ; 
and Pistol is the person deservedly so 
called. 

My ladv's a Calaiart, we are politicians. Malvolio's a 
Peg.a-ft.imsepr. Ttpel. iV., ii, S. 

Sir Toby is there too drunk for pre- 



cision, and uses it merely as a term of 
reproach. Sir W. Davenant, in Love 
and Honour, employs the same term 
in describing a sharper : 

Haii^ him, hoidCataiiin, lie indites finely. Sec. 

"And will live as well by sharping 
tricks as any one,*' is the meaning of 
the remainder of the passage. 

I'll make a wild Catalan of fortv Huch. 

Ilunest'llkore, O. PI., iii, 4^5. 

». e., fortv such blockheads would 
hardlv furnish wit for one dexterous 
sharper. 

tCATAZANERS. Probably, says Gif- 
ford, a corruption of some term for 
revellers. Shirfeg*s Bail, v, 1. 

fCATCH. The eye of a hook, or buckle. 

A catch, spintcr. 
• WithaVg Dictionnrie, ed. 1608. p. 310, uiuler the 
head. " Cl'>athii){r or ap|>.ircll for men." 
Tlie male, calck, or rumUc through w liich ihe Uitchrt 
pisseth, and it is fastened with tbc tuitii^ of the 
Duckle. NomtHclator, 15»*o. 

CATER. An acater, or caterer. See 

ACATKR. 

You dainty wits ! two of you to a eater 
To cheat him of a dinner. 

B. A- Ft. Mad Lor ft, act ii. 
Or freeze in the wnrt'liousc. and keep compimy 
With the eater, Ilolilhist. Ma,i.<ti»p. City Mad., ii. 1. 
When the toil'd cater home thein to the kitchin 

brings. 
The cook doth cast them out, as most unsavoury 

things. Drayt. Polyolb., S. xxv, p. 1 160. 

The word very frequently occurs. 
See Gifford's Massinger, vol. iv, p. 34. 

+My lord, our en tours shall not use the niarkett 
For our provision, but some straunpr now 
Will take thevittailes from him he hath bought. 

P/rtV of Sir Thomas More. 
tObsonator, Plant, coquus nundinalis, YAd. qui coem- 
ptos^ roacello cibos cuquo tmditad coclurani. o^M«nf«. 
Dispensier, qui Hrhrtte les viandes. A cater, a 
steward: he tnat buyeth and provideth victuals. 

yomfnclator. 
tA eater, or hee that buvcth the meate, obsonator. 

Jntkafs* Dictionarie, ed. 16(i8, p. Ui. 

fCATER-COUSINS. Friends so fami- 
liar that they eat together. 

Inimicitia est inter eos. They are not now cater- 
cousins. They are at dissention or debate one with 
another. Terence in Englisk, 16U. 

CATLING. The string of a lute or 
violin, made of C4it-gut. 

What music will lie in him « hen Hector has knocked 
out his bruins, I know not : but I am sure, none ; 
unless the fidler Apollo get his sinews to make cat- 
lings on. Tro. 4' Cr., in, 3. 

Simon Catling is therefore the name 
of a fidler, in Rom. and Jul., iv, 5. 
CATSO. A low-lived term of reproach, 
borrowed from the Italians by ignorant 
travellers, who probably knew not its 
real meaning. Used to signify a 
rogue, cheat, or base fellow : 



Tkw be oar nimbla ipblted iml-n IbU hi' tbcir 
And » nui-iuflT tcmponu inlb (bit cnapiug cattor 

It IB introduced at the exclamation of 
an luliau, in the Malconteat, O. PI., 
iv, 22, 
CATZERIE, formed from the above. 



Ukt our that ii FoipJo)'! in c-lteru 
Aadcmbilinj ; .uci . rogue, Sc. 

Jr» a/itidl-K. 0. PL, Tiii, 37*. 

CAVALERO, orCAVALIEa. Literal!; 
a knight ; but, as the persona of chief 
fashion and gaiety were knights, any 
gallant was so distinguished. Hence it 
became a term for the officers of the 
court party, in Charles the First's 
wars, the gaiety of whose appearance 
was strikingly opposed to the austerity 
and sourness of tbe opposite side. 

I'U drink to maater Bardolpb, uid to ill tlia mwaUriH 
(Ixrol Loudou. S Bm. IF. 

fCAUDE. A word used by O. Feele 
apparently in the sense of care. 

And thoD thcu nmdti and Ifiboun iflioiulie, 
Wat in that workc ddI mentioacd Hprciallie. 

Fetlfi Sflogm, IMS. 

CAVIARE, CAVEAR, or CAVEaRY. 
The spawn of a kind of sturgeon 
pickled, salted, and dried: derived 
from the Italian eaviale, or the barba- 
roua Greek lafiiapi, which signify the 
same. Made also sometimes of the 
spawn of other kinds of fish : bolargo 
being a species of it. " Caviariunt, 
ova pisciam salita et exsiccata, ut 
sturionum, mugiliim, luporuro," ftc. 
J>u Cange, Glou. It is now imported 
in great plenty from Russia ; but in 
the time of Shakespeare was a new 
and fashionable delicacy, not obtained 
or relished by the vulgar, and there- 
fore used by him to signify anything 
above their comprehension. Aachovies 
classed, at that time, in the same 
rank. 

Tut tbe ptaj, I ramrmbrr, pltai'd not Ihf miUion; 

How fashionable it was, sppenra in 
the following passage. Speaking of 
affected travelled men, it is said, 
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rok? in fading 
Ta feed OD a»«r< ud eat incbDvlFt. 

Jfnici' I. Glait, O. PL, ii, V». 

It is said of the aflected imitator of a 
fine gentleman, that "he doth learu 
to make strange ssuces to eat ancho- 
vies, mnccBToni, bovoli, fagioli, and 
caviare, because he (the person he 
imitates) loves them." B. Jotu. Cyntk. 
Revels, ii, 3. 

There'! a BilimDnttr'i boj' ■illi caiisr, lir, 
AnclKiTct, jujd potari^. Lo make ye diinL. 
Cliar. Sure theie an jaaltn. ircj moden. mati: 
For I UDdenWnd 'em not. B t Fl. SUtr Br., iia, S. 

The following curious account of the 

actual produce of caviare, is taken 

from Dr. CruU's Ancient and present 

State of MuBcovjr, 8vo, printed in 

1098: 

CariAri, or cimwr, (by tbe Ruuianf cilied iJify) i> 

...J, ., .1. 1 — j,». — . ~,i.„ _,.,,|| ^ 



the beliiiia. 



uciDL ud avallim 
ill to ballaal bimielf 



Mtcli in the mer Wolga. but c-p.c^aUy nnt the dlj 

I ■ill ODI pieleoil lo dcaa 

w(l] kDown in thw parU ; but the bellnn la i 

not unlike a itnrgeon, hat mure Urge, and iiir' ' 
blj more luidoiu. hit lidty Iwinf aa tcndiir u 
ud Ikia fleih irbiter than ¥eal, h beiice be 
whiw-flab bj the Eunipeaua. Tbia helJoga li__ 

n^net the force of the itrcani ik ihe Wo]|^ an 
menledbjlhe nieitii^ of tbetnevi in the iphnfc 
wbcn tlie *jiteTi an ainvagcd he diayoifea himHU. 
Near Ailraau, ihtjr catch tumetiiDU aurli a quantity 
ofthcm.llut tbrr throw away Hie Hnb |i1m»ii^i the 

hnndnd weight out or uuenih. Thcu rpci the; ailt 

BbTsad. cite Ihcj keepitniipre»ed. only a Utile conied 
wiUi aalt. That Midi: of tbe •turgeon'a ipaWD i> black 
and imall graio'd, lomcwliiil waiy. like polancOi ai^ 
iacalledi^ry byihe Huicuvilea. Thia u mlao aiadn 
by Die Turki. The aecoiid aort, wtakk i> made of 111* 
rati oi Ibc bcUupi. or white-fiih. hat a (lain aa lu|« 
aa a a ujalL ne|iper-com, of « dvkiib grey, Tlic rmtimn 

ikaij, bvcBust they lieliuve it woi lint made by tbe 
AmieoiaDi. Both kindalhrjcleuuKfioni lu airing*, 
the oiij and "Mil's"" """' " * ' """"" 
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plana i from thence it ia tr>u>|wrt<d by the I 
and Dulcli into lidj. Thai ale* wSieli ii 

tCAVIbli. A coif, or caul. 

Iter KuUlin lockM hV- " "■ — ■'- 

lOfllicnbri^""- 



tCAVILLER. A cavalier? 
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CAUL. A thin membriine, found en- 
compassiDg the head of some children 
when born : superatitiously supposed 
to be a token of good fortune through- 
out life. These cauls were even 
imagined to have inherent virtues, 
and were sold accordingly ; nor is the 
superstition yet extinct, for advertise- 
ments for the sale of them are still 
not uncommon. Mr. Todd testifies 
the same. They are also considered as 
preservatives from drowning, and for 
that purpose are sold to seafaring 
people. 

Were we not born with cauls upon our beads? 
Think'st thou, Chichon, to come off twice a row, 
Tlius rarely, from such dangerous adventures? 

BMra, O. PI., xii, 212. 

Herrick speaks of them, as being sup- 
posed fortunate to the children who 
have them : 

Fur either sheet was spread the eaule 

Tliat doth the infant's face enthrall 

When it is born ; bj some enstyl'd 

The luckic omen of (he child. Hetper, p. 194. 

The webs of spiders were sometimes 
called caules : 

His shelves, for want of authors, are subtilly inter- 
woven witli spiders' canlts. Clitnt's W^imzies, p. 7. 

fCAUL. A covering of net-work under 
which the hair of ladies* heads was 
gathered. 

These glittering cauls of golden plate, 

Wherewith tneir heads are ricbly deck'd. 
Makes them to seem an angel's mute. 
In uidgment of the simple sect. Gosson's P. Q. 
A caule to cover the haire of the head withall, as 
maidens use, reticulum crinale vel retiolum. 

Withals' Dictiotutrie, ed. 1608, p. 217. 

CAUSE, first and second, &c. Terms 
in the art of duelling, fashionable in 
Shakespeare's time, and particularly 
ridiculed by him in the last act of As 
you like it : 

Faith we met, and found the quarrel was upon the 
$e9entk causs. As you like ii, v, 4. 

The clown, who says this, afterwards 
enumerates the degrees of the quarrel 
lipou the lie, to the number of seven, 
introducing it by saying, '* sir, we 
quarrel in print, by the book, as you 
have books for good manners.** The 
books chiefly ridiculed were those 
of Vincentio Saviola, entitled, **0f 
Honour and honourable Quarrels,*' 
and that of Jerome Caranza, See 
Warburton*s note on the above pas- 
sage. The causes are again men- 
tioned : 



T\xt first and second cause will not serve my turn. 

L. L. Lost, i, 2. 
A gentleman of the first house ; of \\\v first ami trconJ 
cause. Rtnn .J- Jul , ii, 4. 

CAUSEN. The old infinitive of to cause. 
Used by Spenser in the sense of the 
French causer to prate ; to assign 
frivolous reasons. 

But he, to shift thtir curious request, 

Gan causen why she could not come in pl.icc. 

CAUTELE, or CAUTELL. Caution' or 
deceit. 

But in all thinges thys eautell they use, that a lesae 
pleasure hinder not a bigecr. 

Robinson's Transl. of Sir T. Morels Utopia, 8vo, M, 6 b. 
Perhaps he loves yuu now ; 
And now no soil, nor caulel, doth besmirch 
Tlie virtue of his will. Haml., act i, sc. 3. 

In him a plenitude of subtle matter 
Applied to cautels, all strange forms receives. 

Lo9er^s Complaint, Sh. Supp.. i, 758. 

To CAUTEL. To provide carefully, or 
artfully. 

It was wisely eautfled by the penner of tlicse savory 
miracles. Ded. of Popish Impost , 4to, 1, 3. 16().i. 

CAUTELOUS. Cautious; but more 
frequently artful ; insidious. 

You cannot be too cautelous, nice, or dainty 
In >onr society here. 

B. ^ Fl. Wit at srt. Weapons, act iv, p 298. 
My stock being small, no marvel 'twas soon wasted ; 
But you, without the least doubt or suspicion. 
If cautelous, may m^e bold with your master's. 

Massing. City Madam, ii. 1. 
He is too prudent and too cautelous 
Experience hath taught him t' avoid tliesc fooleries. 

B. /- Fl. Elder Brother, iv. 4 

The note on the following passage 
says '^ cautelous is here cautious, some- 
times insidious ;** but a little conside- 
ration of the context will convince the 
reader that artful or treacherous must 
be its meaning there. 

Swear nriests, and cowards, and men cautelous^ 

Old feeole carrions, and such suffering souls 

Ai welcome wrooga. Jul. Ces., ii, I. 

"Men cautelous,^* and "priests** too, 
I fear, are there expressly opposed tu 

Honesty to honesty engag'd. 

So also in the following : 

Your son 
Will or exceed the common, or be caught 
With cautelous baits, and practices. Cor., iv, 1. 

CAZIMI. An old astrological term, 
denoting the centre or middle of the 
sun. A planet is said to be in cazimi 
when not distant from the sun, either 
in longitude or latitude, above 17 
minutes ; or the apparent semi- 
diameter of the sun, and of the 
planet. Kersey says 1 7 degrees, and 
the annotator on the Old Plays, who 
copies him, has raised it, by a new 
error, to 70 degrees. The term is 
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explained At large in Chambers's 
Dictionary. 

I'll fiud the cuspe, and Alfridaria, 
And know what planet is in eazimi. 

Album., O. PI., vii, 171. 

tCEASURE. Probably the Latin c<emra, 
the rhythm of verse. 

Bat O ! what rich incomparable treaiores 
Had the world wanted, had this modern gloTj, 
Divine du Bartas, hid his heavenly crasurfs, 
Singing the mighty world's ininiortall story ? 

Sylvester't itu Barta*. 

tCEDULE. A shedule. 

HaTing broaght up the law to the liighest point aeainst 
the rice-roy of Sardinia, and that in an extraordinary 
manner, as may appear unto you by that printed 
c^duU I sent yoo in my last, and tiudwg an apparent 
disability in him to satMfte the debt. 

HoweW* Familiar Letters, 1660. 

tCELEBROUS. Famous. 

from the Greek isles, philosophy came to Italy, thence 
to this western world among the Druydes, whereof 
those of this isle were most eelehrous. for wee read 
that the Gauls (now the French) came to Britanny in 
great numbers to be instructed by them. 

HoweWs Familiar Utters, 1650. 

fCENSE. A census. 

Vopisrus writes she was then of fifty miles circumfe- 
rence, and she had five hundred thousand free citizens 
in a fitOEWus eense that was made, which, allowing but 
six to ernr fuuiiy in women, children, and servants, 
came to turee milUons of souls. 

HotPtWs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

CENSER. A part of the luxury of 
Shakespeare's time was to fumigate 
rooms with perfumes in a censer; 
which was also an appendage of that 
curiously furnifhed place, a barber's 
shop. These censers of course were 
made with many perforations in the 
top, an allusion to which is seen in 
the following passage : 

What ! up and down, carv*d like an apple tart f 
Here's snip, and nip, and cut, and slish, and slash. 
Like to a censer in a barber's shop. Tom. Shr., ir, 3. 

The use of a censer is exemplified in 
B. Jons. Every Man out of H., act ii, 
sc. 4, and in Lingua, 0. PL, v, 199. 
CENSURE. Opinion. 

Madam, the king is old enough himself 

To give bis censure ; these are no women's matters. 

2 Hen. IF, i, 8. 
Madam, — and you my mother — wiU you go 
To give your censures in this weighty business ? 

Rich. Ill, ii, 3. 

Even a very favourable judgment : 

This and some other of his remarkable abilities, made 
one thenjgive this censure of him ; that this age had 
hnm^t forth another Picus Mirandula, fee. 

Donne's U/e, by Halton, beginning. 

A judical sentence : 

To you, lord Kovemor, 
Remains the censure of this hellisn villain ; 
The time, the place, the torture,— O inforce it. 

Othel., r, 2. 

To CENSURE. To give an opinion. 

Pardon, dear madam : 'tis a paasing shmne, 
Tbat I, OBworthv body aa I am, 
SImwiM eemtmre tnas am kyrely gentlemen 



Jul. Why not on Protheus, as of all the rest? 
Luc. Then thus— of ninny good, / think him best. 

2Vro Gent., act i. 

The interpretation of to pass sentence 
is in that place erroneous; Julia it 
giving an opinion only. 
To pass sentence judically : 

Has censur'd him 
Ahready ; and, as I hear, the provost hath 
A warrant for his execution. Meas.for M.,it%. 

CENT. A game at cards; called also 
corruptly saint or sant. Supposed to 
be like piquet. 

The dnke and his fair lady. 
The beauteous Helena, are now at cent ; 
Of whom she has such fortune in her carding, 
The duke has lost a thousand crowns. 

B. ^' Fl. Four Plays in one, toL x. 

Called centy because 100 was the 
game: 

It is not saint, but cent, taken from hundreds. 

Dumb. Alt., O. PI., iv, 48S. 
While their glad sons are left seven for their chance 
At hazard ; hundred and all made at sent. 

Wits, 0. PI., viii, 419. 

Several illustrations of the game occur 
in that scene. Thus the lady asks 
him what is his game, to which he 
answers, " Madam, I am blank :" 
Again, "What's your game now? 
P. Four kings, as I imagine." Pre- 
sently, " Can you decard (for discard), 
madam ? Q. Hardly, but I must do 
hurt." — All these things certainly 
have much resemblance to piquet. 
Thus also. 

Cent for those gentry who their states have marr'd. 
That game befits them, for they must discard. 

Cotsw. Games, C. 2 b. 

CENTURY. Used in the following 
passage for a party of an hundred 
men: 

A century send forth. 
Search every acre in the high-grown field. 
And bring lura to our eye. Lear, iv, 4. 

Also for the number of an hundred : 

And on it said a century of pray'rs. Cymb., iv, S. 

tCEREBRAND. A sarabande. 

The song ended, a cerebrand is danc'd : as the dance 
ends, musick is heard without. 

Wrangling Lovers, 1677. 

fCERE-CANDLE. A candle of wax ; a 
taper. 

Who in your temple 
Will light a cere-candle, or for incense burn 
A grain of frankincense ? Randolph's Poemt^ 1646. 

CEREMONIES. Ornaments of state 
and regal pomp. 

Disrobe the ima^s. 
If you do find them deck'd with eeremontes. 

Jul. Ceu.y i, 1. 

Also, for prodigies : 

Of fantany, of dreams of ceremonies. Ibid., ii. 1. 
Caesar, I never stood on ceremonies. 
But now they fright me. Ibid., ix, 2. 
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CERTES. Certainly. 

And in conclusion 
Nonsuits my mediators; fur eerlts, says he, 
1 have already chosen my officer. 0/A., i, 1. 

(krtes, my lord, said he that »hall I soone, 
And give you eke good help to their decay. 

SpfM. F. Q., II, iii, 16. 

Very common in Spenser, and occa- 
sionally found in later authors. 
CESS. Measure or estimation. Pro- 
bably corrupted from cenae. 

The poor jade is wrung in the withers out of all eeu. 

1 Hen. JF, ii, 1. 

Also, the census, or account of an 
estate : 

Tliough much from out the eess be spent, 
Nature witii little is content. uerrick^ p. 34. 

The verb to ce$9 is still occasionally 
used ; but more frequently, to assess, 
CESSE, r. To cease. Cesso, Lat. So 
written by Spenser: 

For natural Section soon doth eeste. 

And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame. 

F IV ix 2. 

tCHAFERNE. Asausepan. 

Five brasse po'tes, i\). brasse panucs, ii\j. kettles^ and 
one cha/rme. Inventory, 1613, Strafford-on-Jvon MSS. 

To CHAFFER. To exchange. Dr. 
Johnson has remarked that this word 
is obsolete in the active sense. 

He cJuiffer'ii chairs in which churchmen were set. 

Sp. Moth. Hub., 1159. 
tLadies regard not ragged companie ; 
1 will with the revenues of my ckafred church. 

Returnej'rom Femauus, 1612. 
tYet knights and lawyers hope to see the day. 
When wu mav share here their possessions, 
And make indentures of their ekaffred skins ; 
Dice of their bones to throw in meriment. Ibid. 

CHAFFER, was used also as a substan- 
tive, for goods intended to be ex- 
changed in traffic. 

He tooke toU throughout all his lordshippes of all 
suche persons as passed by the same with any caitel, 
ehaffrCy or merchondixe. Holituh., vol. ii, Q. 6. 

CHAIN. A gold chain, as may be seen 
in many old pictures, and is still 
exemplified in the dress of the lord 
mayor and aldermen of London, was 
anciently a fashionable ornament, for 
persons of rank and dignity. Sir 
Godfrey, in the comedy of the Puritan, 
is very particular in ascertaining the 
M orth and antiquity of his chain : 

Out t he's a villain to prophecy of the loss of my chain. 
Twas worth above tnree hundred crowns, iiesidcs 
'twas niv father's, my father's father's, mv grand- 
father's huge grandfather's : I had as hef nave lost 
my neck, as the chain that hung about it. my cAoin, 
my chain. Act ui, Suppl. to Sh., ii, 676. 

Afterwards he tells us that it had *' full 
three thousand links." In Alburoazar, 
0. PI., vii, 152, a gold chain it men- 
tioned which cost two hundred pounds, 
besides the jewel. 



tif our gallantes of Englnnde might carry no more 
linkes in their ekaynet, nor rinf^es on their finders, 
than they have fought fe«lds, their neckes should not 
bee very often wreathed in golde, nor their handes 
imbrodered with precious stxines. 

Gotson's Sehoole of Jbuf, 1579. 

Rich merchants also, who frequently 
lent out money, were commonly dis- 
tinguished by a chain. Hence we 
read of an usurer's chain : 

Wliat fashion will you wear the garland of? About 
your neck like an uturer's chain ? or under your arm, 
like a lieutenant's scarf? Mnch Ado about A., ii, 1. 

All rich citizens were engaged in this 
traffic. Hence Belarius says, 

Did you but know the City's nsMties, 

And felt them knowingly. Cpmb., iii, 3. 

When the dignity of the fashion had 
a little worn off, the chain became a 
distinction for the upper servant in a 
great family : 

Run, sirrah, call in my chief gentleman »' th' chtun of 
gold, expedite. Mad World, O. PI., v. 328. 

Particularly for stewards ; Malvolio 
is therefore supposed to have one : 

Go, sir, rub your chain with crumbs. 

TSrcl N., ii, 8. 
Thou false and peremptory tteu^rd, pray. 
For 1 \*ill hang thee up in thy ovkti chain. 

B. jf- Ft. Love's Cure, ii, 2. 

Again, 

Pior. Is your chain right ? 

Bob. It is both right and just, sir. 

For though I am a steward, I did get it 

With no man's wrong. Ibid., iii, 2. 

As soon as he expects the place of 
steward, he begins to talk of his chain. 
Act i, sc. 2. The steward's chain was 
also accompanied by a velvet jacket, 
Bussy D' Am hois says to Maff§, the 
steward of Monsieur, 



What qualities have yon, sir, besides your chain. 
And velvet Jacket ? Anc. Dr., iii, p 243. 

That's my grandsire's chief gentleman, i' the chain of 



{told. That he should live to be a pander, and yet 
ook upon his chain, and velvet jacket I 

Middl. Mad World my Masters. 

tCH AIN-BULLETS. Chain-shot; bullets 
attached together by a chain and fired 
out of a cannon in that condition. 

My friend and I 
Like two chain-bullets, side by side, will fly 
Thorow the jawes of death. 

Heyieood's Challenne for Beautie, 1CS6. 

tCHALDRON. Part of the entrails of 
an animal. See Chaudron. 

tCHALK. To know cheese from chalk, 
t. «., to be conscious of what is going 
on, or of one's interest. 

tBut I was ever better with forks to scatter, then with 
rakes to gather, therefore 1 would not have the tovmes 
men to miitake chalks for cheese, or Robert fur 
Richard. Taylor's Workes, 16^0. 

He knowes chalke from cheese: he knowcs on which 
side his bread is buttered. 

WithaPs IHctionary, ed. I&U, p. 670. 

CHAMBERS. Short pieces of ord- 



CHA 1 

nance, or rBiiiion, which Btood on 
tlieir breeching, without any cnrriRge, 
u*ed chiefly for rejuiciiign, und thfii- 
trical cnniionfldea, being little more 
than chambers for powder. They are, 
howerer, enuraerateil by autliore 
aoiong other pieces of artillery, auc' 
by the following passage seem not Ic 
have been eicluded from real Fervice : 

—To 'cnlun Dpon tbe ctiir|-d ikamt^s bnreX]. 

It muat be owned that the whole 
speech in jocular, and therefore might 
not require perfect correctresB of 
military alluBJon. Theetage directioo 
in Heo. Till, act i, -I, order* that 
ehamberg should be discharged on the 
landing of the king at the palace of 
cardinal Wolaey ; which very cAamberi 
occasioned the burning of the Globe 
play-house on the Bank-aide; for, 
being injudiciously managed, they 
set fire to the roof, which was thatched 
with reeda, and the whole building 
waa consumed. Ben Jonson, iu his 
eiecratioD upon Vulcan, particularly 
alludes to this accident, aud calls it 
the mad prank of Vulcan : 

^nil tbc Olubc. iLc jloTT «( Uic Bipt ; 
which, (buagh itacK IhFfutoribe whole puiih, 
Fhnk'd with ■ ditcli, mil forcM mt or n nwub. 
1 HI* with two uor tliajmiert ukcD In. 
Aid is'd. Wortt. nA. li. p. 40>. 

See also Prolegom. to Shakesp., p. 
315, aud suppl., ii, -542. 
Ill the account of the queen's enter- 
binment at Ehetham, p. 19, we find 
that there was "a peale of an hundred 
ehambert discharged from the Snail- 
mount." NiehoW I Progreuet, vol, ii. 
At the ceremony of letting in the 
water to the great cistern at the New 
Kiier Head, which was attended by 
sir Hugh Middleton, the lord mayor 
and aldermen, &c., "after a handsome 
speech, the flud-gatea flew open, the 
atream ran chearfully into the cialern, 
the druraa and trumpets sounding in 
triumphant manner, and a gallant 
peal of ekambert gave a period to 
the entertainment." Howell, Londi- 
nop. p. II. 

The amall guns etill fired in St. 
James's Park, on rejoicings, are pro- 
bably of the very same kind. 



CHAMBER-FELLOW. Called in the 
universities a ehum. One who jointly 
inhabited the same chambers with 

aiiother. The same was also praclised 
in the ijin* of court ; and Mr. Ed. 
Heyward of Cardeston in Norfolk, 
to whom Selden dedicated his Titles 
of Honour, is known to have been 
thus connected with that great lawyer. 
Ben Jonsou, in his verses on that 
book, so mentiona Heyward : 

H>U>ouLti>lgi>'iiitlo, 
Thj leanud ctumbrr-fiUor, koini to do 

Selden, probably, (o addressed him 
in the (irst editiou, which I hsTe not 
Been. Ill the second he only allndea 
to tliat connection : 

niljr oflire. und rrredomc of ttndin, vliicli I (hes 
happiljenjoj'd with you. Dci.,SiMV 

ClUMBEItER. A wanton person ; an 

.triguer. 






OI\..i 



,UuofP, 



It can hardly be necesanry to a. 
that the word chambering occurs m 
our version of the New Testament in 
a similar sense. Rom. xiii, 3. 
fCH AMBER-LETTER. Letting of 
chambers appears to have been con- 
sidered a disreputable occupation. 

B. We are Fvrn clDsediip.lKtwmieUiedun mid tbe 



PtuingiT qfBtnaimlii, 1S13. 

CHAMBERLIN, properly CHAMBER- 
LAIN. An attendant in an inn, equi- 
valent to the present bead waiter or 
upper chambermaid, or both ofGcei 
united ; aometimes male, aometimee 
female. Milton says that Death 
acted to Hobson ihe carrier : 



In the Knight of th'e Burning P°ea't'l'e, 
the ehfimberlain and other servanta 
of an inn are ludicrously described 
as squires attendant upon the knight, 
who is the landlord: 
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The ftnt hight ekamherlmc, who will ue 
Our beds prepar'd, and brinK tu suowy sheets, 
Where nerer footman stretch'd his butter'd hams. 

Act 3. 

The character of a chamberlaine is 
given at large by Wye Saltonstall, in 
the 18th of his Characters (1631), 
where some of his tricks are exposed. 
Among his perquisites, was that of 
selling faggots to the guests. He is 
also said to be '* secretary to the 
kitching and tapsty,'* i, e,, the tap. 
He also made the charge for the 
reckoning. The author concludes by 
saying, 

Bat I forbeare any farther description, since his pic- 
ture is drawne to the life in every inne. 

See Mr. Wharton's ed. of Milton's 
smaller poems, p. 323. A chamber- 
lain was also a servant in private 
houses. See Johnson. 
tCHAMBER-STOOL. A close-stool. 
This term occurs in the Nomenclator, 
1585. 

A eAamierstooU or pot, iHsaiium et scapliium. 

mthaVa Dielionarie, ed, 1608. p. 205. 

CHAMFERED. Furrowed; channelled, 
like a fluted column, which was the 
original sense. 

Comes the breme winter with ekamfred brows, 
Full of wrinkles and firosty furrows. 

Spent., Fehmanfy 43. 

CHAMFRON. The frontlet of a barded 
war-horse ; usually armed with a spike 
between the eyes. Howel thus defines 
it, among the harden of a horse : 
" Les bardes, — c'est-^-dire, toutes les 
pieces pour I'armer, com me le chan- 
/rain, pi^ce de fer avec une longue 
pointe de fer au milieu, qui lui couvre 
et arme la face," &c. Vocabulary, § 
44. See Chamfrain, in the Manual 
Lexique of Prevot. See also Ivanhoe, 
vol. i, p. 26. 

CHAMOMILE. It was formerly ima- 
gined that chamomile grew the more 
luxuriantly for being frequently 
trodden or pressed down ; and this 
was a very favourite allusion with 
poets and other writers. Shakespeare 

* ridicules an absurd use of it : 

For though the camomile the more it is trodden on 
the faster it grows, yet youth, the more it is wasted, 
the sooner it wears. 1 Hen. /F, ii, 4. 

The above is evidently written in 
ridicule of the following passage, in 
a book then very fashionable, Lyly's 
Euphues, of which it is a parody : 



Though the camomill tlie more it is trodden and pressed 

Bpreadeth ; yet the violet 
oftener it is handled and touched the sooner it wither- 



downe, the more it spreadeth ; yet the violet the 



eth and decaieth. Euphues, sign. 1), bl. let. 

Shakespeare showed his taste in ridi- 
culing an aflected style, which was 
then very generally admired : 

That ev*ry beast that can but pay his tole 
May travel o'er, and like to camomile. 
Flourish the better being trodden on. 

Mueriet of Inf. M., O. PI., T, 56. 

CHAMFER. Of uncertain meaning. 
I have found it only in the following 
passage. Perhaps caters. 

1 keep champers in my nouae can shew vour lordship 
some pleasure. Mad World, 0. PI., v, 33l 

fCH AMPION. The old terra for cham- 
pain, or flat country. 

The verdant meads are drest in grem, 
The champion fields with corn are seen ; 
Wheat-ears do the summer crown, 
Harvest begius to come to town. 

Poor Robin, 1694. 

tCHANCEABLE. Accidental. 

That thev thought iu the chauncrahle hitting uppon 
any sucn verses, great foretokens of their fortunes 
were placed. Whereupon grew the worde of Sortes 
Virgilxanffi, * * ' which although it were a ven* vaine 
and godles superstition. Sydney's Jpologyfor Poetry. 

tCHANCEMEDLEY. The old law 
term for manslaughter. 

ManslauKhter, otherwise called ehancemedley, is the 
killing of a man feloniously, sc. with a muns will, and 
yet without any malice forethougiit ; aa when two doe 
quarrell and fight together upon the siidden and by 
meere chance, without anv malice precedent, and one 
of tliem doth kil the other ; this also is felony of 
death. Pk). 101. Br. Coron., 222. 

Dal ton's Country Justice, 1630. 

To CHANGE. To wear changes or 
variety of any dress or ornament. 

O tliat 1 knew this hushnnd, which, as you say, must 
eha$ige his horns with garlands, [i. e. must wear a ^-a- 
riety of garlands ou his horns]. Ant. ^ CI., \, 2. 

CHANGELING. The fairies were sup- 
posed to steal the most beautiful and 
witty children, and leave in their 
places such as were ugly and stupid. 
These were usually called changelings : 
but sometimes the child taken was so 
termed : 

So. let's see ; it was told me I should be rich bv the 
fairies : this is some changeling. Wint. T., lii, 3. 

As the child found was a beautiful 
one, changeling must there mean the 
child stolen by the fairies, especially 
as the gold left with it is conjectured 
to be fairy gold. It certainly means 
so in the following passage : 

Because that she, as her attendant, hath 
A lovely boy stolSi from an Indian king, 
She never had su sweet a changeling. 

Mid4.N.Dr.,ix,l. 

The usual sense of the word is thus 
marked by Spenser : 

IVom thence a faery thee unweeting reft, 
There as thou tlepet in tender swadung band. 



tCHANKS. Shai 

An .nml-liki wUa I 
blcBROucH of the in« 

tCHANNEL-BOpf: 
Used by Cliapm 



/,fl.,^,i,M. 
l'$ TkntMMmd NoUUe TMiHfi, 

. Tbe collar-bone. 
1, Horn. II., j»ii. 

i^jfipor, OakiM. L'oi du 
Hs<-^-uUl^. IMS. 

What it> meant 



CHANSON, PIOUS. 

Sit, in the fuUowing wild Bpeecii, of 
imlet'a feigned mndiiess, has been 
more disputed than it ia worth. 

Wh; u bj tot. Ood wot, ua Ihcii ym know, it nme 
(iuniwilithcvpuiiiDre. ' fl.«i,.is, 

The ptoiM trAapuon might meao a 
■acred *ong on Jephtha, which appean 
to be quoted. But the reading is 
doubtful; Pom ehanion and Pan* 
thanton* are in the fotioa, both of 
whicli are apparently nonaense. Ham- 
let was perhaps intended to mix 
French and English, but both seem 
to have been corrupted by the playera, 
or the printera. 
fCllAPS. The chops. 

lafstiBf aU Ibe tot^, be tcArei A&d spoiln 
TV nOj ■beep, ud ckt^ wiib bjnod beKilee. 

tCIIAPERON. A hood!^''"''** '^'""'^"^ 

Tbfljudpv iii«t in lum onniuth dark dnngean, uid 
Ibc dcmtuiTia- fltuidi lij, cUd in a close dirk gu- 



out of irbkta tbo 
•Bdtbitelibk 


>n but two bolei to look Ibmughl 
nrninrinbilliliid 

HoBflTj ili-ilMf Lflfirj, law. 




tCHAPILET. 


A chapiet. 


lUke bo ■ iwd r litM 'ot unr'd nlombine, 


todwnuliibau 


bcr tumivct w II h iwertot tglcnti DC. 


Spin, ctpidi B 


Sr.^m-l j^W-I a<r(»J. liRS. 


ttumiL rrtrb 




•"*»mii ("^ 


Tboocrili KboL &nl>Eii d'or ct di 


■ttirt roi tbt bead, mude o( told and 
to b, liol or (Ml«od behii.^! -. »mc 


„.^X^ 



CIIAPlNEY.the same aa CHIOPPINE 
CHAPMAN. Nov used only for n 
purchaaer, or one vho bargaiaa foi 
piirchue, bat anciently signified i 
neller also, being properly ceapman, 
market man, or eope man, one who 
barters with another. See Copbman. 



Zf ot ■tUr'd t^ biH ifek ol c ka§mBi't tonnin. 

CHAPTER, or CHAPITER. The capital 
of a column. 



In the translation of tbe Bible, 
chapter ia frequently used in the 
same sense, aa in Eiod. xsxtI, 38, &c. 



ElCB u lujr All|^ 
Id ell bii dreeflinin, citwit. tittn, rnmB. 
Be en ucb-iilliuii. iti-i./<^ tfm., >, 1, 

A statute of Edw. TI directs the 

seaU of office of every bishop to have 

certain ekaractt, under the- king's 

arms, for the knowledge of the 

dincese. 1 Ed. FI, c. 2. 

CHARACTERY. WHting; that which 

chxractered ; expression. Accented 

I the second avlkble. 

FKiei UK Boweri for tLeir tUnfr/fTT. 

*rr. IF, W, t, (. 

All the et^'(n^c< my Hd bnri! JiU.cia^a,l. 

CHARE, or CHAR-WORK. Task- 
work, or any labour. Of uncertain 
derivation. See Todd. 

And when Ihou'et done tbie fibre I'll rin tb« lem 
T« plair tiU dooii>.d>r. ^- ^ CL, i, S. 

Also iv, 13. 



Chare-Koman is still used, for one 
hired to work by the day. 
To CHARE, or CHAR. To work, or 



iaflllover." "That ekar is thar'd, 
as llie good wife said when she had 
hatig'd her husband." Bay's Prop., 
p. IB'Z, who there conjectures char 
to be formed from charge, tar 

CHARE THURSDAY. The Thursday 
it) Pflssion week. Corrupted, accord- 
ing to the following ancient expUna* 
lion, from Shear Thursday, being the 
day for shearing, or shaving, prepa- 
ralory to Easter. Called also Maundy 
Thursday. 

Vpon Clari nundmf Chriit bnkc bread nnio b(i 
diifipbf*, Bjidbad themeal il.eajini it it aa fan Reafa 
and blood. SI,^I,„X, Smli.Ur. 

Yr > nun aakt alif Store narc/n ii eaUed ao. jn laajr 
eay tliat in \ii'U cbirche it it called Cma Lvmni. dut 
lAnIca Bnpcr day. It ia nlao in Englvtbe culled ^ur 
ThvriJay, Tor in olde laden date* ibe peu^ile ToUe 
Ibal dire ahere tiieifr hedei, and rlippe Uieyr bcfdfla, 
I and poll(be]Thedea,abdionial[e Ibem boaeet afmat 
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s on Good t'o'd*:' <'")' ^<>° ""1" 

atj inSrnl^ir'puiron'fur oU nun 
ler eitn il i> Ijme to bm Ihejt ttr- 
' Krvjcc mnkc hoi; diye. T&en u 
&;th»oa Skfr Thaniay h maa iboldf 
e, nnd eijpe lua bcrdfl, aad » pneat 

be bf twMne God and byra, 
Rttiral, aroled tt Dr. IForimorlt, in EctUl. Bitf., 
ToL i, f. a»7. 

tCHARET, CHARRY. Old forms of 
chariot. 

llie larthrr ban Ifac ion, tbe duller wita. Tbo coffl- 
iDon pfopir iDitiglDed the tun to hu campd tbont in ti 
civsl ritb bmcL PItair-i Vlrgit. leaa.mKf. n. 

CoiDi; pnv thee mme.-eel dd> uu; 

To piecs the Ksnlneu of Ihe dsv , 
'Ws'l pluck the wheeLiftiini lb' c^tirry of the mn, 

Ui'tHncTobSV 
TiU thu DOT icenebe done. »7H'» Sirretlioia, IK*. 

CHARGE. To give a chnrge to the 
watchmen appears to have bee 
TCguUr part of the duty of the con- 
stable of the night, Dogberry' i 
charge is welL known, which, curioui 
as it is, appears to satisfy the watch- 
men, whose resolution is as useful 
that is sagacious ; 

spoD tbe ehurch beneh till two, ud then nlTto bed. 
Jf>r* Ado. iii, S. 

^no TRci I'e (■*«( l*r Dml, I'SSB. 

CHARGE-HOUSE. Conjectured to 
mean a free-school, by Mr. Steevens; 
but more probably a common sclinol, 
for at a free-school tliere is no charge. 
Used only, as far as 1 know, in the 
following question to Holofernes the 
schoolmaster; evideutly intended for 
affected language. 

Do jon noitdnale youth at the elawf-tmiw on 
top of Ihe lODiinliin^ L L. Loir, 

CHARINESS. Caution; scrupulous- 
ness. From chary, which, as well aa 
this derivative, is growing obsolete. 

llit'in.Tnol™% lli^cJ^^"™ of iuTtolSt?!' ^^ 

CHARITY, ST. The alie^rical per- 
sonage Charity figured as a saint in 
the Romish Calendar, and conse- 
quently was currently spoken of as 
such by our ancestors. Ophelia 
sings, 

B; Oil, ud bj StinI OtMrilf. Bkml., ir, t. 

Oanimer Gurion says, 

J^ hdpe ma to my nerle, fur God'i like, ud Si. 

CktnLr. Otmmtr ft, O. PI. ii, Si 

Spenser also ipesks of her: 
Ah I diBir Lord t and ewMt Sun! C*«ri(r / 
TbW Kmc good bodj ooci would piti me. 
_ Sri. iln, J 17 

CHARLES'S WAIN. The old name 
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for the seven bright stars of the con- 
stellation Ursa Major. The constel- 
lation was so named in honour of 
Charlemagne. With the usual regard 
of our elder poets to chronological 
propriety, it is, in IJisher's Fuinios 
Trees, put into the mouth of Brennus 
the Gaul, who took Rome. Yet 
Fisher waa an academic. 

Fnm the unhoonded ocean, end ndd elimee 
Wline Clarlfi'i win circla the northern pole. 

Ab-w IV«j, O. PL, vii, MS. 

The editor of the old plays, there, 
and in vol. v, 259, explains it as the 
constellation Ursa Minor, which is a 

CharU Wane is used by Bp. Gavin 
Douglas. 

tNoT tnn the KnTChinp eye, or mott admirable art of 

the firmament. Il it appnrenUv Men. that CburlMhil 
Carl (wlLirh wt by cuilome call Clwi'l ><> Ton-) ie 

"^""^ ' ' Tafllir't Worta, 1830. 

lb CHARM. To utter musical sounds, 
whether by voice or instrument. From 
eiarma, Ital. 

Hen weonr ileuder nipei may wftlT citrm. 

Sfmi. Slur. loJ Ocfolir, T. US. 
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Hence Milton's beautiful expression : 



Luc KTOium, agitatnin. yii^iiiMn. Lait beort. 

CHARMER. One who deals in charms 
or spelU 1 magician. 

^hU hudkeichitf 
Did u Emtiu to my moUier give. 
She Ku a ckarnter, uul could alnuat read 
Tt\e thuughti of people. Oc\., iii, i. 

yunMcaaic "^f^J^ jy^, q „ „; ^ 

In the Psalms, we read of the charmer 
who charm* wisely, with a design to 
quell the fury of the adder. Pt, 
Iviii, .5. 
tCHARNB. To churn. 

They an m pnetiied ud Inured in all kinde of bar- 
banime. thai they will nilke one nure. and let aiwther 
bh»d. and the bhwl and (he milke they wiU nUnu 
together in Iheu- hall or capa. till thi7 ha¥e made 
riuh ehtoe ud ereame (iilijeh the diieil will acam 
eate), l^ylar"! Vnrttt. ISSO. 

CHARNICO, or CHARNECO. A sort 
of sweet wine. Supposed hy War- 
burton to be derived from ehameca, 
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the Spanish name for a species of 
tarpentiDe tree. 

And here, neighboar, here's a cup of ehameeo. 

ZHen. r/,ii, 8. 
Come my inestimable bullies, we'll talk of your noble 
acta in sparkling ehamico. 

PuritoH, act iv, Svppl. to Sh.^ u, 616. 

It was probably esteemed a fine wine, 
being introduced with sack in the 
first-cited passage, and in the follow- 
ing mentioned with anchovies, which 
were then esteemed a great delicacy : 

And 's soon I'd undertake to follow her, 

L. Where no old ekaruico is. nor no anchoves. 

B. ^ m. Wit without M., act ii. 
A pottle of Greek wine, a potUe of Peter-sa-meeue, a 
pottle of chantico. 

3d Part cfHoneMt W%,, 0. PL, iii, «7. 

It was probably a Spanish wine, being 
mentioned with others as such, in a 
work called Pbilocothonista. See the 
note on the above passage. Yet Mr. 
Steevens asserts that Chameco is the 
name of a village near Lisbon. 
tCHAROKKOE. A corruption of the 
Italian seirocco, the south-east wind. 

When the chill charokkoe blows. 
And winter tells a heavy tale. 

BaUad, YIth cent. 

CHARTEL. A challenge, or letter of 
defiance. From charta, Lat. The 
word now in use, but in a different 
sense, is cartel, from cartelle, Ital. 
See Johnson. 

Chief of domestic knights, and errant, 

Hither for ckartelj or fur warrant. 

Hudibr., L i, 21. 
Ton bad better have been drunk, and set in the stocks 
for it, when you sent the post with a whole packet of 
ehurU:U for me. 

Lord Root' Letter to Lord Dorchester, 1659, p. 5. 

CHARY. Scrupulous; nicely cautious. 
See Chariness above. 

The chariest maid is prodigal enough, 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. 

Html., i, 8. 
Nor am I charp of my beauty's hue, 
But that I am troubled with the tooth-ach sore. 
George a Greene, O. PL, iii, 30. 

CHASBOW. The poppy, Scotch. Writ- 
ten also chasbollf chesbol, and ches- 
bowe. See Jamieson. 

The violet her fainting head dedin'd 
Beneath a sleepy cheubow. 

Drummond, p. 13, ed. 1791. 

Gerard says, the plant was called in 
English poppy, or cheese-bowles, p. 
400. A strange corruption ! 

CHASEMATE. See Casamate. 

fCHASE-PlECE. The cannon in a ship 
which was su placed as to be available 
in pursuing an enemy, placed no 
doubt on the bow. 

The eighth day, about 7 in the morning, Rofirero with 



his frigots came rowing towards the ship, and being 
then calme that the ship could not worke, hee came 
in such sort that nhe could have none but her ehoM 
peece to beare Ufwn them, which \»y so well to passe, 
that they sunke two of their frieots before they could 
boord her, and two more after they were bv her sides. 
^„ ,_ Taylor'sWorkes.ieSO. 

CHAUCER'S JESTS. Incontinence in 
act or language. Probably from the 
licentious turn of some of that poet's 
Tales. 

In good fioith. no ; the wight that once hath tast the 

fruits of love, 
UntiU her dying daye will long sir Chatieer^s jests to 

prove. Promos. ^ Casseaid., i, 8. 

So Harrington, on the licentious use 
of the word occupy : 

Lesbia doth laugh to heare sellers and buyers 
Cal'd by this name, substantial occupj/ers: 
Lesbia, the word was good while gooil folk us'd it, 
You raar*d it that with Chawcer^s jest abus'd it. 

Eptffr., B. i, Ep. 8. 
Yet would he not pbiy Cupid's ape, 
In Chaucer's jest lest he shotild shape 
A pigsnye like himselfe. 

Verses prefixed to Coryat, Cop^ 11. 

CHAUDRON, or CHAULDRON. Part 
of the entrails of an animal. 

Add thereto a tyger's chaudron, 
For the ingredients of our cauldron. 

Maeb.,ir,l. 
How fare I r troth, for sixpence a meal wench, as well 
as heart can wish, with calves chaldrons and chitter- 
lings. Bcnest WA., 0. PI., iii, 300. 

See Todd in Chawdron. 
To CHAUNE. To gape, or open. The 
word is Greek, however it got adopted 
here : ynvrGt^ laxo, aperio. 

Oh, thou all bearing earth, 
Which men do gape for, 'till thou cramm'st their 

mouths, 
And choak'st their throats with dust : O chaune thy 

breast, 
And let me sink into thee. 

Ant, t Men. Ane. Dr., ii, 14*. 

The editor of that work changed the 
word, because it was unknown to him. 
But Cotgrave has it, both in the French 
and English part, and Todd gives it 
as a substantive from Bp. Herbert 
Croft. 
tCHAUNE, or CHAWNE. A crack, or 
crevice. 

Anaximander is of opinion, that the earth waxing 
drie upon a long and extraordinarie drouglit, or after 
much moist weather and store of raine, openeth very 
great chinkes and wide chatmes, at which the aire 
above with violence and in exceeding much quantitie 
entreth, and so by them shaken with a strong spirit, 
is stirred and moved out of her proper place. 

Holland's Ammianus MarcelUnus, 1609. 

CHAW. An old form of the word jaw. 
It occurs in that form in the transla- 
tions of the Bible, Ezekiel xxix, 4, 
and xxxviii, 4, but has been silently 
altered in the later editions. It was 
continued in the first part of the 18th 
century. 
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-fNow this inflexible purpose of hit grew tlie more con- 
firDied through the covetousnesse botli of himsclfe, 
and of tbose also who conversed tlu^n in the court, 
gaping still for more, and never laying their choices 
together, which did set him on and pricke him ever 
forward. Holland's Ammianus Marcellinus. 1609. 

fDanicles after this and Barzinieres.whenthus deluded 
they were returned [to the court.] being with reproach- 
full tearmes reviled as dastArJs Mud cowards, raring 
like unto veuimous serpents, which with the lirst blow 
are a^tonied, uluckcd up their spiiits and whetted 
theii deadly ekatees, purposing as soone as {KH^siblv 
they oould if it lay in tiieir (lowcr to be meet vrixh 
hioi that thus escaped their hiMtds, and to doe him 
mischiefe. Ibid. 

CHAWL. The jaw, or jaw-bone. 

Of an asse he caught the ckauU bone. Bochtu., 33. 

Cited by a writer iu the Gent. Mag., 
Feb., 1820, p. 1 16. The editor adds, 
" Pigs* chauh are to be had at every 
pork-shop." In Staffordshire, they 
are simply called chawls ; which would 
be a better term than the compounds, 
piffs' '/aces, or pigs^ -chaps, which are 
commonly used in London. 

CHEAP, Market. See Chepe. 

CHEAPSIDE CROSS. The cross at 
Cheapside, being much revered by 
the Papists, was proportionably de- 
tested by the Puritans. It was there- 
fore removed May 2d, 1643. In 
Randolph's Muses' Looking Glass, a 
Puritan calls it an idol ; — or rather the 
statue of the Virgin which was on it. 

She looketh like the idol of Chcapndt. 

CHEARE, or CHEERE. Look ; air of 
countenance. 

No sign of joy did in his looks appear, 
Or ever mov'd his melauclioly chcar. 

Drayton's Owl, 8vo, p. 1292. 
With cheare as though one should another whelme, 
Where we have fought and chased oft' with dartca. 

Ld. Surrey's Sonnet on ITtnd*. Castle. 

CHEAT-BREAD. Household bread; 
t. e,, wheaten bread of the second 
sort. This is fully explained by Cot- 
grave, who, under Pain, has pain 
bourgeois, which he renders ** crible 
bread, between white and brown, a 
bread that somewhat resembles our 
wheaten, or cheat, *^ Todd derives it 
from achet, but that seems very 
doubtful. G. Mason, the censurer of 
Johnson, says, **the finest white 
bread." 

No manchet can so well the courtlv palate please, 
As that made of the meal fetch 'd from my fertil leaze. 
Their finest of that kind, compared with mv wheat. 
For whiteness of the bread, doth look like ammon 
cheat. Drayt. Polyolh., xvi, p. 95». 

See Manchet. 

The poor cattle yonder are passine away the time 
with a cheat loaf, and a bumbard of orokcn bc«r. 

B. Jons. Masque of Augurs, vol. ri, p. 123. 



In the following it seems to indicate 
a fine sort, yet perhaps the speaker 
means that she shall be reduced even 
to the coarsest kind : she laments 
that she shall be, 

Witliout French wires ; or cheat bread, or quails ; or 
a little dog; or a gentleman usher; or indeed any 
thing that's fit for a ladv. 

'Eastward Hoe, O. PI., iv, 281. 
tAs when salt Archy or Garret doth provoke them, 
And with wide laughter and a chtal-loa/e choake 
them. Corbet's Poetica Stromata, 1648. 

CHEATER, is said, in many modern 
notes, to have been synonymous with 
gamester: but it meant always an 
unfnir gamester, one who played with 
fahe dice : though the name is said to 
have been originally assumed by those 
gentry themselves. 

He's no swaggerer, hostess ; a tame cheater, lie. [Tlic 
hostess immediately contrasts the expression with 
honest MOM.] Cheater call you Itim ? 1 will bar no 
honest man my house, nor no cheater. 

2 Hen. IT, ii, 4. 

So, in Ben Jonson's epigram on 
Captain Hazard the cheater, his false 
play is immediately mentioned : 

Touch'd with the sin of false-pluy in his punk, 
Hazard a month forswore his, and grew drunk. 

£pigr. 87. 

In several old books, it is said thnt 
the term was borrowed from the 
lawyers, casual profits to a lord of a 
manor being called escheats or cheats, 
and the officer who exacted them 
escheater or cheater. An officer of 
the Exchequer, employed to exact 
such forfeitures, and therefore held in 
no good repute, was apparently so 
called, at least by the common people. 

I will be cheater to them both, and they shall be ex- 
chequers to me. Mer. W. U'., i, 3. 

To CHECK. A term in falconry. To 
pause in the flight ; to change the 
game while in pursuit, especially fur 
an inferior kind. 

And like the haggard check at er'ry feather 

That comes before his eye. 7W/. A'., iii, 1. 

CHECK, 8, Base game itself was also 
called check; such as rooks, small 
birds, &c. 

To take your falcon from going out to any check, thus 
YOU must do : If she hath kill'd a check and has fed 
thereon, before you come in, he. 

Qentl. Recr., 8vo, p. 27. 
The free haggard, 
(Which is that woman that hath wing, and knows it. 
Spirit and plume) will make a hundrM checks 
To shew her freedom. B. /- Fl. Tanur tamed. 

See Todd, Check, No. 5. 
fTo CHECK. To reproach. Used also 
as a substantive, a tauut. 
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Which b«held by Hector, he let go 
This bitter cheek at him. Ckapm Horn. II., iii, 87. 

tCHECK-CLOUD. 

Not to diamoont a eheeie'Chud earthy heape. 
Or make Mule pauage by a poinard point. 

BowlamU* Betrttying of Christ, 1596. 

CHECK-LATON. Used by Spenser for 
a kind of gilt leather, as he has defined 
it in his View of Ireland, and probably 
memiB the same here. 

But in a jacket, quilted richly rare. 
Upon checklatom, he was strangely dight. 

/. Cm VI, TU, 43. 

Tyrwhitt, on Chaucer, seems rather 
to make it the form of a robe, from an 
old French word, ciclaion ; and he 
considers Spenser as mistaken in his 
idea of it. Yet Chaucer's words are, 
"his robe was of ciclatoun,** which 
surely implies that it was made of a 
substance so called. [The word is 
derived from the Arabic, and signified 
originally a rich stu£f which was 
brought from the East.] 
fCIIECK-TEETH. The grinders. For 
cheek teeth. 

The other S on each side with three rootes, are the 
grinders, or ehecktetth. Lomatius on Paintina, 1698. 
i>cntes genuiiii, Cic. iotimi, £id. KpoKr^pet, lyfiyovoi., 
aw^Mrtorqpcs- l>ents niaschelieres. Thejawteeth 
or ckttkttetth. Nomntelator. 

tCHECQUER-ROLL. A check-roll, or 
list of servants in the household. 

First, if any man being the kings swome servant (and 
his name in the chrquer-roU of his houthold) under 
the degree of a lord, shall conspire with another. 

Dalton't Countrey Juttiee, 1630. 

CHEEKS AND EARS. A fantastic 
name for a kind of head-dress, of tem- 
porary fashion. 

iV. O then thou can'st tell how to help me to cheek* 
and emn. L. Yea, mistress, very well. Fl. S. Cheek* 
mmd emr* I whT, mistress )>ances, want you cheek* and 
ear* ? meUiinks vou have very fair ones. Fr. Thou 
art a fuol indeed. Tom, thon'knowest what I mean. 
Om. Ay. ay, Kester ; 'tis such as they wear a' their 
heads. hondtm Prod., iv, 3, Suppl. to Sh., ii, 611. 

fCHEESE-TRENCHERS. Are referred 
to in old plays as having posies often 
inscribed on* them. 

tCHEEKS. Door-posts. 

Ant«. VitnL ostionun lalera, Festo, Lapidet Tel 
arrectariatttmnoae; ostiilatutmunientia.wapa<rTd8«t, 
lenoph. oTotf^i, Pollnci, Trrro^, Hesych. Poll. Les 
jaabes, on jambagrs d'un huis ou porte. The doore 
postes, jambca, or cheek* of the doore. Nomenclator. 

tCHEERY. In good spirits. 

A young maid haring married an old man, was ob- 
served on the day of marriacc to be somewhat moody, 
as if she bad eaten a dish of chums, which one of her 
bridemrn obaerring bid her be cheery, and told her 
nMireover, that an ohl horse wotild hold out as long 
aiid as well as a young in travel. 

Witty Apothegm*, 1669. 
Be». Ods precious, madam, I am not so old yet to 
think it a tronUe to wait upon ladies. Mine was not 
an age of that debauchery to make men old and da- 



crepid at thirty. 1 am upwards of threescore, and 
vet, ods precious, I am sound of limb and cheary of 
heart. Ha, come lady. Wrangling Lover*, lo77. 

fCHEERlNG. A rural feast or merry- 
making. 

Feasts which they called barley-feasts, wherein they 
did sacrihce for or with their barley, and so be the 
feastings, meetings, and cheering* called in our barley- 
harvests at this day. 

Withal** Dicti^marie, ed. 1606. p. 84. 

fCHENIX. A measure of corn; a 
bushel. The Gr. x^^''^* 

1 will allow hiiu pottage thickt with bran. 
Of barley-meale a chenix every day. 

Hietorie of Albino ami Bellams, 1638. 

fCHEESE. Suffolk cheese seems to 
have been notorious for its bad quality. 

Observations on AnriL 
Poverty and pride this Easter will go hand in hand, 
many will pinch their bellies to adorn their backs, ana 
voung women tumble upon their backs to please their 
bellies. Many London prentices will be forc'd to cat 
Suffolk chee*e, that tlieir masters daughters may be 
kept at a boarding-sChool. London Bncitched, 1708. 

tCHECKER-MAN. A player at chess. 

For Death hath been a checker-man 

Not many yeares agoc ; 
And he is such a one as can 

Bestow his checkina so. 

Death'* Dance, an old Bailed, n. d. 

tCHEIREBOLL. 

That upon the cheyreholl hard beating his fist. 
Spiders owe all windows, he sware bv Gods bli*t. 

HrytcooW* Spider and Flie, 1666. 

CHEPE. Market, Saxon. 

Nor can it nought our gallant prayses rcape, 
Unlets it be done in [the] staring cheape. 

Bet. from Pam., tc. 1. 

As good chepe is therefore exactly 
analogous to the French, aussi bon 
march^. 

That vf there were a thousande soiiles on a hcpe, 
I wold bring thrm all to heveu, a* aood chepe 
As ye have Drought yourselfe on pilgrimage. 

Four r*, O. PI. i, 60. 
But the sack that thou hast drunk me would have 
bought me lights a* good cheap, at the dearest chand- 
ler's in Europe. 1 Hen. IF, iii, 3. 
Perhaps thou may'st agree better cheap now. 

AnonymoH* Play of Hen. V. 

Hence Cheapside^ East Cheap, &c. 
CHERALLY. A liquor, but of what 
sort is uncertain. 

By your leave, sir, I'll tend mv master, and instantly 
be with you for a cup of cherally this hot weather. 

B. /• 11. Fair M. of Inn, ii, 2. 

Mr. Weber's conjecture is hardly 
worth notice. 
tClIERRY-BOUNCE. Burnt brandy 
and sugar ; or perhaps what we now 
call clierry-brandy. 

Burnt brandy very eood I hold, 
To keep in heat, nnu force out coldj 
And if you chuse to drink it raw, 
Mix sugar which it down will draw : 
When men together these do flounce. 
They call the Tiouor cherry-bounce ; 
Yet no more ditfereuce in them lies. 
Than betwixt luinc'd and Christmas pies. 

Poor Robin, 1/40. 

-HCHERRILETS. A term for the paps. 
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Then nature for a sweet nlhirement sets 
Two smelting, swelling, bashful cherry-UiU ; 
The which with ruby-redness being tip'd, 
Do speak n nrgin merry, citerry-lip'd. 
Over the which a neat sweet skin is drawn, 
Wliich makes them shew hke ruses under lawn. 

fTitti Recreations, 1664. 

Then those twins, thy strawberry teates, 

Curled, purled, chemleta ? 

Sylvester's MiracU of Ike Peace, 1599. 

fCHEERUPPiNG. For chirruping, on 
the supposition, apparently, that the 
word is derived from cheer up. 

Come turn up the boats, let's put on our coats. 
And to Ben's, there's a cheeruppina cup ; 

Let's comfort our hearts, every man his two quarts. 
And to-morrow all hands to* cut up. 

The Greenland Voyage, a ballad. 

CHERRY-PIT. A puerile game, which 
consisted of pitching cherry-stones 
into n small hole, as is still practised 
with leaden counters called dumps, or 
with money. 

What man, 'tis not for gravity to play at cherry-pit 
with Satan. Twel. N., lii, 4. 

Nash [Pierce Penilesse], speaking of 
the disfigurement of ladies' faces by 
painting, says. 

You may play at cherry-pit in the dint of their cheeks. 

I hare loved a witch ever since 1 pla^'d cherry-pit. 

ffitch of Edmonton. 
His ill favoured visage was almost eaten tnrough with 
pock-holes, so that lialfe a parish of children might 
easily have played at cherry-pit in his face. 

Fenner's Compteri dom. W. in Cens. Lit., x, 801. 

fCHESHlRE-ROUND. A rough dance. 

The fidlers, with their chanlets crown'd. 
Now g^vc the mob a Cheshire-round, 
To which, a sloven paw'd the floor. 
And us'd the same steps o'er and o'er, 

Hudibras Sediricus, vol. ii, part 4. 

CHESSNER. A chess-player. 

Yondcr's my game, which, like a politic cheasner, 
I must not seeme to see. 

Middl. Game at Chess, act iv. 

CHEST. For a coffin. In very com- 
mon use. 

But first, in Duden's place, now laid in chest, 
Chuse you some other captain, stout and wise. 

Faiff. Tasso, v, 6. 
Sleep'st thou yet here, forgetful of this tiling, 
That yet thy friends he sl£n, not laid in chest ? 

Ibid., X, 8. 

Cheats is put also for the game of 
chesR. 0. PI., V, 168. 
fCHESTS. The game of chess. 

Joner eux eschets, to play at chests or tables. 

Nomenclator, 1585, p. 294. 

CHEVERIL. A kid ; more commonly, 
kid leather. Chevreuil, Fr. 

A sentence is but a cheveril glove to a good wit ; how 
quickly the wrong side may be turned outward I 

Twel. N., iii, 1. 

This leather being of a very yielding 
nature, was often alluded to in com- 
parisons : 

Oh, here's a « it of eheverel, that stretchet firom an inch 
narrow to an ell broad I Bom. ^ Jul., ii, 4. 

No cheveril stretching to such prophanation. 

3^ Maids o/Moredaek, 1009. 



Thus a very flexible conscience was 
proverbially compared to it : 

He hath a conscience like a chevereVs skin. Ray, 274. 
Wliich gifts— the capacity 
Of your soft cheveril conscience would receive 
If you might pleuse to stretch it. Hen. J'lII, ii, 3. 
He liad a tongue for ev'ry binguaee fit, 
A eheverel conscience, and a searcning wit. 

Drayton's Owl, Works, 8vo. p. 1302. 

CHEVISANCE. Achievement ; potion. 

But through tliis and other their miscreance, 
They maken many a wrong cherisanre. 

Spms. Eel. 3Iay,9\. 
tHere, after they had well refreshed their Ixxlies with 
meat, they came the next day to Callinisum, a strong 
towne of aefence, and for rich chevisance and quicke 
traflique a most delectable place. 

Holland's AmmioHus Marcellinus, 1609. 

CHEWET, certainly meant a sort of 
minced or forced-meat pie ; but as 
prince Henry, when he calls FalstaflF 
chewet, is reproving him for unseason- 
able chattering, interrupting grave 
business. 

Peace, chewet, peace. 1 Ht^. IV, v, 1. 

it is more likely that he alluded to the 
chattering bird, called in French 
chou'itte, by us chough, or jack-daw. 
Common birds had always a variety 
of names. 

As for the other chewef, Cotgrave uses 
it to explain the French word ^owA^/r/, 
thus, **a little round pie, resembling 
our chuet/^ Lord Bacon mentions 
chuets, in his Natural History, and 
calls them minced meat. In the fol- 
lowing proverbial line, bird or minced- 
pie may suit equally well : 

Chatting to chidyng is not worth a chvet. 

Heywood's Poems, 4to, G, 4. 

CHEWRE, only a corrupt form of 
chare, A task, or business. I have 
little doubt that it was pronounced 
cheer. 

Here's two chewres chevr'd; when wisdom is employi-d 
'Tis ever thus. B. /- Fl. Lute's Cure, iii, 2. 

t. f., " Here's two chares chard,** 
two businesses done, two points 
gained. Cheer is very likely to be 
said for chare: as it frequently i», 
even now, for chair, 
CHIAUS. An officer under the Turkish 
government. 

Sandys writes it chause, and thus 
defines it : 

Of the other Jemoglans some come to chauses; who 
go on embassies, execute comroandements, and are as 
pursivants, and under sherrifs attending the imploy- 
ment of the emnerour — and on the courts of justice, 
soliciting also tne causes of their clients. 

Sandys' Travels, p. 48. 

In 1609, a chiaua was sent by sir 
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Robert Shirley from Constantinople, 
who, before his employer arrived, had 
chiaused (or choused) the Turkish 
and Persian merchants out of four 
thousand pounds, and had decamped. 
The affair was quite recent when 
Jonson's Alchemist appeared, 1610, 
who thus alludes to it : 

D. What do you think of me ? 
That I am a ckuau f 

Voce. What's that? 
D. The Turk [who] waa here. 
Aa one would say, do you think I am a Turk ? 

Alck., i, 2. 

And afterwards. 

This is the gentleman, and he's no ckiaut. Ibid. 

"The Turk," says Mr. Gifford, " was 
probably little conscious that he had 
enriched the language with a word, 
the etymology of which would mislead 
Upton, and puzzle Dr. Johnson." He 
might have mentioned Skinner, and 
others also. 

Hence therefore to chouse, which is 
the same sound in different letters ; 
and which, while the fact was re- 
membered, was written chiause. As 
by Shirley, quoted by Mr. Gifford; 
and by Gay ton, Festiv. Notes, B. iv, 
chap. 16 and 18, chiauze. So capri- 
cious is often the origin of words, 
and so dangerous to etymologists. 
Rycaut writes it chiause. 
CHIBBALS, or CHIBBOLS. Onions. 
From ciboule, Fr. 

As at St. James's, Greenwich, Tibbauls, 
Where the acorns plump as ckibbaU 
Soon shall, &c. 
B. Jons. Oipnet Mctam., a Masque, vol vi, p. 73. 

fCHICKIN. The Italian coinaseqnine. 
See Chiquinie. 

finally, they made him eiddie and bliode, by disburs- 
ing unto him an hundred ckickiru of very good golde, 
then they honourably chid him, with episcopall roabes . 
md advised him, that whither they should conduct 
him, keeping silence, and standing with a kiode of 
rererence. Passmger of Bentfnuto, 1612. 

To CHIDE. Sometimes merely to make 
a noise, without any reference to 
scolding. It means here the cry of 
hounds: 

Never did I hear 
Such gallant ekidina ; for besides the groves, 
The skies, the fountain, evYjr region near 
Seem'd all a mutual cnr. Mids. N. Dr., iv, 1. 

I take great pride 
To hear soft music, and thy shrill voice chide. 

Uumour out of breath, cited by Mr. Stecvens. 

In the following passage either sense 
may do : 

I can 
With as much patience hear the mariners 
Chide in a storm. Mu$f' Looking 01., O. PI., ut, 901. 



To CHIEVE. To succeed ; to proceed ; 
as in the phrase, " Faire chieve you," 
which Coles renders, opus tuum for- 
tunet Dens, spiret labori tuo 

You have us'd a doctor farre worse, and therfore look 
for ill chievintf. Vlytsea upon Ajax, D, 2 b. 

tFor apparant it was, that if they entered well in this 
enterprise, they would make foule worke, and commit 
some notable carnage among them. 

HoUand't Jtnmianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

CHILD. A youth trained to arms, 
whether squire or knight: derived by 
some from the Snxon cild, a prince. 

Child RowUnd to the dark tower came. Lear, iii, 4. 
And yonder lives the child of £Ue, 
A young and comely knight. 

Percy's Jhc. Ballads, i, 109, 

See his annotation prefixed to Child 
Waters, vol. iii, p. 54. Sir Tristram 
in Spenser is called child Tristram, 
immediately after being dubbed a 
squire : 

80 he him dubbed, and his 'squire did call. 
Full glad and joyous then young Tristram grew. 

After which it is subjoined, 

Chyld Tristram pray'd that he with him might go 
On his adventure. Spens. P. Q., VI, ii, 36, 86. 

On this account, Mr. Todd inclines 
to think that the title belongs to a 
squire, and not to a knight ; though 
he confesses that it may be found 
applied to the latter, in the old bal- 
lads and romances. But prince 
Arthur, in his own Spen8er, was a 
complete knight, and of him his 
author has said expressly, 

The noble ehilde, preventing his desire. 
Under his club with wary boldnesse went. 

P. q., VI, viii. 15. 

See also V, xi, 8. 

Upton has asserted that cniht, or 
knight, in Saxon, meant also child; 
but we see that a squire might be so 
styled. Childe Harold has lately 
made the term verv familiar. 
To CHILD. To bear children. Childing 
women was a common expression for 
lying-in women 

The springy, the summer. 
The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Their wonted hveries, Mids., ii, 2. 

In the above passage childing means 
fruitful. It is cited several times 
from Hey wood, as 

And at one instimt she sliall child two issues. 

Stiver Ags. 
This qneene Genissa childing died. 

Warner's Jib. Engl.., iii, 18. 

Drayton uses it also, of Elflida : 

Who having in hrr youth of childing felt the woe. 
Her lord's embraces vow'd she never more would 
know. Poljfolb., Song xii, p. 893. 

Childing plants were those now 
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termed by the botanists proliferous, 
in which one flower rises within or 
around another, and sometimes se- 
veral. 

Farthermare there ia another pritty double daisie, 
which differs from the first described only in the 
fUmre, which at the sides thereof puts forth many foot- 
■talkes carrying a^o little double flmires, being mostly 
of a red colour, so that each stalke carries ns it were 
an old one, and the brood thereof: whence they have 
fitly termed it the ckilding daisie. 

Gerard^ Herb., p. 635. 

CHILD, for a young person. This, 
says Mr. Warton, was anciently re- 
strained to the young of the male 
sex. Thus the children of the chapel 
signifies the boys of the chapel, &c. ; 
and in Lord Surrey's translation of 
the second book of Virgil, for pueri 
innuptaque puella sacra canunt, we 
have 

Children and maids that holy carols sung. 

And for puer Jscanius, 

The ckilde Julus. Hist, of Poetr., m, 23. 

From a passage in the Winter's Tale, 
Mr. Steevens has maintained that the 
contrary was the usage, where it is 
said, 

A very pretty beame, 
A boy, or a ckild, I wonder. Act iii, sc. 3. 

But this may perhaps be rather re- 
ferred to the simplicity of the shep- 
herd, reversing the common practice, 
than taken as an authority for it. As 
to a general reference to the usage of 
some counties^ it cannot have much 
weifirht. 
tCHILD^GREAT. Great with child. 

Swines bread, so used, doth not onelv speed 

A tardy labour ; but (without great need) 

If orer it a ekitd-^reat woman stride, 

Instant aJiortion often doth betide. Du Bartas. 

CHILDERMAS DAY. It was a popu- 
lar superstition, which in the remote 
parts of the island is not yet extinct, 
that no undertaking could prosper 
whfch was begun on that day of the 
week on which Childermas, or Inno- 
cents' day, last fell. 

Friday, qnoth-a, a dismal day ! Childemuu-day this 
year was Friday. 

Sir John Oldaulle, part i, Suppl to Sk., ii, 997- 

Bourne thus speaks of it : 

According to them il is very unlucky to begin any 
work upon Ckildemuua-day ; and what dav soever that 
fklls on, whether on a Munday, I'uesoay, or any 
other, nothing must be begun on that day througn 
the year 



other, nothing must be begun on that day through 

Ob$. OH Popular Jnttq., ch. 18. 



CHILDNESS. Used once by Shake- 
speare, for childishness. 

And, with his varying tkildneu, cures in me 
Thongbta that woakfthiek my blood. Wint. TmU, i, 8. 



fCHILD-WIFE. A woman who has 
borne children. 

But the law selfe doth openly discharge and deliver 
this holy childmfe from the band of t!ie Uw, whan it 
sayeth in the tlurd boke of Muses entitled Levitinis : 
If a woDian have conceived, and borne a manchilde, 
8tc. Paraphrase of ErasntHt, IbAS. 

CHIN-CLOUT. The muffler formerly 
worn by females. 

If I mistook not at my entrance there hangs the 
lower part of a gentlewoman's gown, with a mask 
and a chin-clout. Mad World, O. PL, v, 362. 

It is afterwards said of the lady, 

She wears a linen cloth about her law. Ibid., p. 370. 
f Her loose gowne, for her looser body fit, 
Shall be adored with a flash of wit, 
And from the chin-clowt, to tlie lowly slipper, 
In Heliconian streames his praise shall dip her. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CHINESES. Formerly used for the 
Chinese, and even later than the 
times of Shakespeare. Thus Milton, 

But in his way li|^its on the barren plains 

Of Sericana, where Ckineses drive 

With sails and wind their cany waggons light. 

Par. Lost, iii, 438. 
And the account of the Chineses is not hard to be re- 
conciled with that of the Septuagint. 

TUlotsoH, Serm. 1. 
But for this let tliem consult the king of France's late 
envoy thither, who gives no better account of the 
Ckineses themselves. 

Locke, I, 4, ^ 8. Essay on H. Vnd. 
And the Ckineses now, who account the world 
3,269,000 years old, or more. Ibid., II, 1 4, {M). 

Something of this I have seen in some placet, but 
heard more of it from others who have uved much 
among the Ckineses ; a people whose way of thinking; 
seems to lie as wide of oars in Europe as their country 
does. Sir Wm. TempU on Gardening, vol. iii, p. 2;^. 

fCHINKY. Full of cracks or crevices. 

Those rays that do hut warm you in England, do half 
roast us here ; those beams that irradiat onely, and 
guild your honey-suckled fields, do sccM'ch and parch 
this ckinky gaping soyl. HoveU'sFhtailiar Letters, \6hO. 

CHIOPPINE. A sort of high shoe, 
formerly worn by ladies: or rather 
a clog or patten, as Coryat says, 
'*They weare it under their shoes," 
he, infr, cit. 

Bv*r lady, your ladyship is nearer to heaven than 
when I saw you last, by the altitude of a ckioppine. 

Haml., ii, 2. 

The derivation is Spanish, (chapin.) 
The wear of them is found most fre- 
quently attributed to Italian ladies : 

The Italian in her high ckopeene. 

HeytP. UkalUnge of Beauty, act v 

Venice was more famous for them 
than any other place, and they seem 
to have been carried there to the 
greatest excess, where walking was 
least required. 

Tis ridiculoas to see how these ladys crawle in and 
out of their gondolas, by reason of their ckoppines, 
and what dwarfs they appeare, when taken down frum 
their wooden scaffolds.— Courtezans or citizens may not 
weare ckoppines. Bweiyn's Journal, 1646, rol.i, p. 190. 

As for the women here, [at Venice] ther would gbidly 
get the same reputation that their hnsoands have, of 
being tall and handsome, hut they overdo it with their 
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horrible eioppiniy or high ihooa, which I hare often 
wen to be a f^U half yard high. 

LtuteWt Half, part ii, p. 380. 

See also bis discussion on the incon- 
venience and use of them. 
Massinger spells it ehapin, according 
to the etymoloey : 

I am doll — some music — 
I^ce my ci^ns off. So, a lusty strain. 

Rfnegado, i, 2. 

Their Spanish origin is also nlluded 
to by Ben Jonson : 

Jorthat 
He has the bravest device (you'll love him for't) 
To say he wean cioppinot, and they do so 
In Spain. lieviVt an Ms, iii, 4. 

The person spoken of was to be dis- 
guised as a Spanish lady, in which 
dress he appears, act iv, sc. 3, and 
talks of the fashion of cioppinos ac- 
cordingly. The intimate connection 
between Spain and some parts of Italy 
accounts sufficiently for the quick 
adoption of the fashion in the latter 
country. In Marston's Dutch cour- 
tezan, their construction is partly 
explained. '' Dost not wear high 
cork shoes: chopines^* D,4, Coryat 
calls them chapineya, and describes 
them as made of wood covered with 
coloured leather, and sometimes even 
half a yard high, their altitude being 
proportioned to the rank of the lady ; 
so that they could not walk without 
being supported : this was at Venice. 
Cor. CrudiiieSf vol. ii, p. 37, repr. 

And for a speciall preheminenoe [the tragic actors] 
did wnike npon those high corkrd shoes or pantodes, 
which they now call in Spaine and Italy thoppini. 

Futlenkam, Art of Poet., ch. xv, b. L 

It is odd enough that no correspond- 
ing word is found in such Italian 
dictionaries as I have had an oppor- 
tunity to consult : not even cioppino, 
which, on the authority of Jonson, 
added to the evidence of its form, 
we might have supposed to be the 
word in that language. 
Hall writes the word, chippins. 

What an irregular height doth Venetian chippitu 
OMmnt them to 1 Parad., iii, p. 67. 

tCHIP-CHOP. Chattering; gabbling. 

The sweet Italiai^ and the ekip-ckop Dutch, 

I know, the man i' th moone can speake as much. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
Then as great Maro, and renowned Naso, 
Brave Homer, Petrarke, sweet Italian Taaso : 
And nnmbers more, past numbring to be numberd. 
Whose rare inventions never were incuml>erd. 
With o«ir oatkndish chip- chop gibrish gabbling : 
To fill mens eares with unacquainted babbling. Ibid. 

tCHIP-AXE. "A chip^axe, ascia." 



WithaU Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 
131. 

tCHIPPING-KNIFE. "A chipping^ 
knife to chip bread with, culter 
panarius.*' Withals' Dictionaries ed. 
1608, p. 178. 

CHIQUINIE. A sequine; an Italian 
coin. Coryat estimates its value at 
eiglit shillings and eightpence half- 
penny of the English coin of his 
time. Vol. ii, p. 21, repr. 

CHIRE, t?., probably the same as to 
chirre. To make an obscure noise. 

What tho' he ckires on purer manchet's rrowne. 

Hall, Sat. V, 8. 

tCllIRPING-CUP. A merry cup. or 
glass ; one which make^ you chirp. 

1 thank you for your last society in Loudon, but I am 
sorry to Iiave found Jack T. in thxt pickle, and that 
liee had so far transgress'd the Faimian law, which 
allows a ckirjiiug-cup to SHtial, not to surfet, to mirth, 
not to madnes. HotctlVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

7V> CHIRRE. To chirp. A word meant 
to express the indistinct noise made 
by some birds. 

You do affect as timorously as swans, 
(Ck)ld as the brook they swim in) who do bill 
With tardy modesty, and chirring plead 
Their constant resolutions. 

Olapihome's ArgeUus emd Parthenui, 4lo, G, 4. 

Said also of the murmur of turtles. 
Also of grasshoppers : 

But tlint there was in place to stir 
His spleen, the chirriiig grasshopper. 

Uerriek, p. 186. 

To chirp is now the word in use. See 
Junii Etym. in Chirre, 
tCHITTER. To chatter, as a sparrow. 

The fethcred sparrowe cald am 1 ; 
In swcte and plaasaunt spryng 
I neatly doc delight, for then 
* 1 ehiiter, cliirpc, and syng. 

KendaWs Flowers of Epigrttwtmes, 1B77. 

fCHITTERLINGS. The smaU en- 
trails. 

Panse, ou le gnis hoyau. A fat gut or ckitterlinff 
(and as some say) a tripe. Nomenclator. 

fCHIVE. A chip. 

These diseases happen specially to masons, millers, 
carpenters, wri^hts, and smithes: for if any chite, 
chip, or dust skip into the ^e, and through negligence 
be left behind, it will incarnate upon the tuuicle 
salvalrice, and then can you not cure the eye but by 
removing and drawing the said chive. 

Barrough's Method of Physick, 1624. 

tCHIVAN. To play the chivan, to 
run away precipitately. 

Well shot, well shot, said Robin Hood then. 

That shot it was in time ; 
And if thou wilt accept of the plare. 

Thou Shalt be a bold yeoman of mine. 
Go play the chitan, the stranger then said. 

Make haste and quickly go. 
Or with my fist, be sure of this, 

I'll give thee buffets sto*. 

JMlad of Robin Uoodand hit Cousin Scarlet, 
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fCHOAK-PEAR. A coarse kind of pear. 

PeL At, but the devil take thee and thy almond nuts, 
if these be they. But it is no matter! I will give 
thee a dish of cnoak-pears, which will do thee a neat 
deal of good, and as you like these, you shall nave 
more, for I have anew for thee. 

J Battle for the Breecket, n. d. 
Euphues not a Httle amazed with the discourteous 
speech of Philautua. whom he saw in such a burning 
feaver, did not apply warme clothes to continue his 
sweat, but g^ave him colde drinke to make him shake, 
either thinking so strange a malady was to he cured 
with a desperate medicine, or determining to use as 
little art in phiaick, as the other did honesty in friend- 
idiip : and therefore in stead of a pill to pur^e his hot 
blood, he gave him a ckoake-peare to stop his breath, 
replying as followeth. 

Ltflie'i Euphues and his England^ 1623. 

tCHOAK-PLUM. A similar plum. 

The spider's tale (quoth thant) serath a chokinj; ehoke- 
pbtm. Hejfwood't Spider and Flte, 15&6. 

fCHOAK-WORT. A plant. 

The Libians call'd it Reena, which impUea 
It makes them dye like birds twixt earth and skyet ; 
The name of ehoak-wort is to it assign'd, 
Because it stops the venom of the mind. 

Taylor's JForkes, 1630. 

To CHOP. Was used somewhat in the 
sense of our word to pop. 

As flise at libertee in and out might ckop. 

Heywood's Spidrr and Flie, 1556. 

fTo CHOWRE. To grumble or mutter. 

But when the crabbed uurce 
Beginnes to chide and chovre. 

Turhertik's Ovid, 1567, f. 122. 

CHRISOME,CHRYSOM,orCHRISME. 

**The face-cloth, or piece of linen put 
upon the head of a child newly bap- 
tis*d.*' Kersey, Also, chrisoms, " In- 
fants that die within the month of 
birth, or at the time of their wearing 
the chrisomcloath," Ibid, 
The best account is in Blount's Glosso- 
graphy, as it notices all the senses in 
due order : 

Ckrisome (k ypuu) signifies properly the white cloth 
which is set by the minister of baptism upon the head 
of a child newly anointed with chrism after his bap- 
tism : now it is \^garly taken for the white cloth put 
about or upon a chud newly christened, in token of 
his baptism ; wherewith the women use to shroud the 
child, if dying within the month; otherwise it is 
usually brought to church ut the day of purification. 
Chrisoms, in the hills of mortality, are such children 
as die within the month of birth, because during that 
time they ose to wear the chrisom-cloth. And in 
some parts of England, a calf kill'd before it is a month 
old, is called a ckrysom-calf. 

Infants were so called in the registers 
and bills of mortality : 

When the con>'ulsions were but few, the number of 
chrisoms and infants was greater. 

GraunVs Bills of Mortality, cited in Johns. Diet. 

Hence it is plain that in the following 
passage we should read " chrisorn 
child,'* unless Mrs. Quickly be sup- 
posed to disfigure the word. 

*A made a liner end, and went away, an it had been 
•ny chrisom'd child. Hen. V. ii, 8. 



ChryBome child is used where no sus- 
picion of misuse can apply : 

Doe not confess you are a lieutenant, or you an 
Anticnt, and no man will quarrri wee ; you 
Shaill t>e as secure as chrysome children. 

Shirley's Doubtf. Heir, li. p. 16. 
And would'st not join thy hailpenuy 
To send for milk for the poor chnsome. 

Wits, O. PI., viu, 508. 

The original use of the chrisme cloth 
was to prevent the rubbing off the 
chrism or holy unguent, a part of the 
old baptismal office. 
It afterwards came to signify a white 
mantle thrown over the whole infant, 
which became in some places the per- 
quisite of the clergyman. 

Madam, the preacher 
Is sent for to a churching, and doth ask 
If you be ready : he shall lose, he says. 
His chrysome else. City Match, O. PI., ix, 3.52. 

In the liturgy compiled by Cranmer, 
Ridley, &c., in the second year of 
Edward VI, the following was part of 
the office of baptism : The child, if 
not weak, was to be dipped three 
times ; first on the right side, then on 
the left, and lastly with the face to- 
wards the font. After which, the 
godfathers and godmothers were to 
take, and lay their hands on the child ; 
and the minister was to put upon it 
the white vesture, or chrisom, saying, 

Take this uihite vesture, for a token of the iniiooenry, 
which, by God's grace, in this holy sacrament of 
baptism, is given unto thee; and for a sign whert?by 
thou art amnonished, so long as thou hvest, to give 
tliyself to innocency of living; that after this transi- 
tory hfe thou mayest be partaker of the life ever- 
lasting. Amen. 
lAvesofthe Comoilers of the IMvrgy, Appendix, p. clxv. 

This, as well as other ceremonies, was 
struck out at the revisal of the Liturgy 
in 1551, p. clxxxiv. The French 
word for the baptismal oil was cresme 
or cr^me ; for the chrisom cloth, cres- 
meau. See Cotgrave in both those 
words, who further illustrates what 
is here said 
CHRIST-CROSS. The alphabet was 
called the Christ-cross row, some say 
because a cross was prefixed to the 
alphabet in the old primers ; but as 
probably from a superstitious cus- 
tom of writing the alphabet in the 
form of a cross, by way of charm. 
This was even solemnly practised by 
the bishop in the consecration of a 
church. See Picart's Religious Cere- 
monies, vol. i, p. 131. It was also 
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termed in French eroix dt par Dieu, 
It was pronounced cris-eras. Shake- 
Bpeare calls it the cross-row. 

And from the crocf-rowBlocki the letter G. 

Rich. Ill, i. I. 

The mark of noon on a dial is in the 
following passage jocularly called the 
Christ-cross of the dial, heing the 
figure of a cross placed instead of zii. 

nil to your business roundly ; the fescue of the dial 
Is upon the Ckrist-crou of noon. 

Furitan, ir, S, Smppl to 5%., ii, 807. 
f Christ's cross is Uie ekrist-crouot all our happiness ; 
it deliTers ns fh>m all blindness of error, and enriches 
oar darkness with light f^tuurM* BmbUms. 

tCHRIST-CHURCH-BELLS. Thename 
of an old dance. 

Ckfitt-ckurck hells. The man dances to the contrary 
woman, and tarns her with his right-hand; then takes 
his own partner with his left-lund, and turns her 
nmnd ; tlien stands in his place till the other man 
hath done the like ; then take hands all foor, and torn 
roond. and clap with right-hand and left, then cast 
off, and so on. Nncest Academy of CoMj/limatts. 

CHRISTENDOM. Usually a general 
term for the Christian part of the 
world ; also for haptism. 

There looking to behold 
People that had receiv'd their ehristnulome. 
As tne false pilot promis'd him he shonld. 

Faiukaw's Lnslad, i, 104. 
This strnck sach fear that straight his ehristendomt 
The king receives, and many with the king. 

Ibid., X, 116. 
Ton most forsake yonr ehrulendam and faith. 

Faitf. TaMo,x,69. 
They all do come to him with friendly fBce, 
When of his ckristendomf the^ understand. 

Hamngt. JriotL, xliii, 189. 

Hence used for the name given in 
baptism, and even for an appellation 
in general : 

With a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptions ekrutendonu. 
That blinking Cupid gossips. JlCt T., i, I. 

That is, "a number of pretty, fond, 
adopted appellations, or Christian 
names, to which blind Cupid stands 
godfather." The commentators appear 
not to have understood this passage. 
See Adopttous. 

Sometimes it means Christianity itself. 
Prince Arthur says. 

By my ekriflendom. 
So I were oat of prison, and kept sheep, 
I shoold be merry as the day is long. 

A. John, ir, I. 

fCHRISTAL. A glass ; a glass mirror. 

Too are more worthy of pittie. then of enrie ; you hold 
my connsailes. now i see, in scome, use at my reasons 
iest, bat time will come, when you will repent not to 
nave followed them ; for then you will avovde those 
€kri§tU9, wherein now yon looke, your selfe not so 
defonned to behold. Passenger of Benvenulo, 1613. 

CHRISTMAS. The celebration of this 
festival, at the inns of court, was 
andeody attended with much revelry. 



In Dugdale's Origines Juridicales, 
p. 150, &c., is an account of a grand 
Christmas kept at the Temple in 1562, 
at which lord Robert Dudley, after- 
wards earl of Leicester, presided. An 
account of a similar feast at Gray's- 
inn, is inserted in Nichols's Progresses 
of Elizabeth, vol. i, under the title of 
Gesta Grayorum. Gaming was a 
good deal practised on those occasions, 
which is alluded to in the following 
passage : 

Worth so mnch I I know my msster will make dice of 
them; then 'tis but letting master Alexander carry 
them next Christmas to the Tempts, he'll make a 
hundred marks a night of them. 

Match at Midn., O. PL, rii, S58. 
I thought he [the devil] was a cheater, e'er since I 
heard two or three Temnlers swear at dice, the last 
Christmas, that the devil had got all. 

Hog has lost, <f-c., O. PL, vi, 445. 

tCHRISTMAS-BOOK. A book in which 
people were accustomed to keep an 
account of the Christmas presents 
they received. 

Rad.pag. Sir Theon, here are a couple of fellowes 
brought before me, imd 1 know not how to decide the 
cauae; looke in my Christmas hooke who brought me a 
present Betumefrum Pemassus, 1GU6. 

fCHRISTMAS-BOX. This was a box, 
generally made of earthenware, with 
a slit in it, through which the 
money given at Christmas was 
passed into the box. It was carried 
about by prentices and others to re- 
ceive gifts, which were hoarded up, 
and could only be obtained by break- 
ing the box. Hence the following 
allusions. 

like a swine, he never doth good till his death ; as an 
apprentice's box of earth, apt he is to take all, but to 
restore none till hee be broken. Mason's Essaies, 16i21. 
Both with a Christmas boze may well comply. 
It nothing yields till broke ; they till they (fie. 

The English Vsurer,\fSS,\. 
Like the Christmas earthen bores of apprentices, 
apt to take in money, but he restores none till hee be 
broken, like spotter's vessel, into many sliares. 

II . Brotcne, Map of the Microcosm, 1642. 

\To CHRISTMAS. Is used by Chap- 
man as a verb. 

Her labours feast imperial Nieht with sports. 
When loves are Chrismast with all pleasure's sorts. 

Ilgmn. in Noet. 

CHRISTMAS PRINCE. This high 
title was sometimes given, for the 
greater solemnity, to the lord of mis- 
rule, who presided at any distinguished 
festival of the kind. A most curious 
narrative of such a celebration has 
lately been published in a collection 
of tracts, called Mibcellaiiea Autiqua 

11 
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Anglicana, from an original MS. pre- 
aenred at St. John's College, Oxford. 
It took place in the year 1607. The 
Gesta Urayomm above mentioned 
afford another remarkable instance of 
the same kind ; and a third is men- 
tioned as carried on in the Middle 
Temple in 1635. See Preface to 
Christmas Prince, p. ix. See Boy- 
bishop. 
tCHRIST-TIDE. Another name for 
Christmas. 

Let ChrUt'tide be fhy &tt, 
And Lent th; good reput: 
And ranrd not an noW day. 

Cartwiffhfi Ordhtay, 1661. 

CHUCK. Corrupted from chick, and 
used as a fondling expression. In the 
following passage, the immediate sub- 
stitution of biddy illustrates its signi- 
fication : 

WhT bow now, my bawoock ? how dott tbon, ehuek ? 
Mti, Sir I Sir To. Ay, biddy, come with me. 

Twtl N^ iii, 4. 
Immortal ihe-egg fAncit of Tyndanu hit wife. 

Jtkions Engl., w, 27. 

Meaning Helen. Shakespeare has 
Tentured to use it in tragic style : 

Be ignorant of the knowledge, dearest ckudt 
Till thoa applaud the deed. Mad^ iii, 3. 

So in Othello : 

What promiae, ekuei f iii, 4. 

One that doet nothing without bia ehuck, that ia hit 
wife. JEm^, Microc., p. 184^ ed. Bliaa. 

CHUFF. A term of reproach, usually 
applied to avaricious old citizens ; of 
uncertain deriyation. Some suppose 
it to be from chough, which is simi- 
larly pronounced, and means a kind 
of sea oird, genendly esteemed a stupid 
one. See Todd. 

Are ye undoner No, ye fat ckt^ I would your atore 

^J?"^***^ ,. . 1 ifm. /r, ii. 8. 

Troth, Biater« I heard you were married to a rery rich 
«*«# Himc»t Wh,, 0. PL, m, 8M. 

The chuff* s cruwna 
Impriion'd in hia trusty cheat, methinka 
I hear groan out, aud long till they be thine. 

Jf «#*#• look. Qlau, 0. PL, ix, 209. 

Mr. Steerens quotes it " rusty chest," 
which is better. 

f A lat ehfit it waa (I remember), with a grey beard 
cut abort to the atumpa, aa though it were grymde, 
and a bun worm-eaten nuae, like a duater of grapea 
hanging downwarda. Ntuk, Pierce Pemlttu, 159i. 

fCHUFF-HEADED. Stupid. 

That theae men by their mechanical! tradea ahould 
come to be sparage gentlemen and ckuff-keaded burriko- 
martera. Nm$k, Pierce Pemleeee, llw. 

tCHURCH. " The nearer the church, 
the farther from God," is a proverb 
at least as old as the beginning of the 
fifteenth century, for it occurs in 



MS. Douce, 52, fol. 15, "The nerer 
the chyrche the fer fro Crist." 
CHURCH-ALE. A periodical festival, 
like the wakes of many parishes. See 
Ale. 

For the churck-ule two young men of the pariah are 
yerely choaen by their hiat loregoera, to be wardeus; 
who, diriding the task, make Election among the 
parialiioners of whataoever proriaion it plettaetb them 
Toluntarily to beatow. This they employ in brewing, 
baking, and other acatea. againat Whitann-tidc, Iec. 

Carey"* Surv. qfContw., p. 68. 
A piper it got at a ehureh-ale. 

B feme. Masque of i^meent, nA. r, 838. 

tCHYMICK METAL. Counterfeit me- 
tal, perhaps the metal called alchemy. 

World, thou'rt a traytor ; thou haat atampt thy baae 
And ehwrniek metal with sreat Cssar'a face. 
And witb thr bastard bullion tliou hast barter'd 
Por warea of price ; how juatly drawn and quarter'd 1 

QtiarUs's Emklemt. 

fCICER. A kind of pea. Lat. 

It ia made the better, if you ad to it sweet ahnondik 
piataz, pine nuta, barley meale, dctre, and such like. 

Bammgh't Method ofPkmdu 

fCILLIBUB. AsiUabub. 

If you are in health, *tia well, we are here aD lo, and 
wee ahould be better had wee your company ; ther- 
fore I pray leave the amuttr ayr of Loodon, and cum 
hither to breath sweeter, wner you may pluck a rose, 
and drink a eUtiiknk. HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fCIMBALS. A dish in confectionary, 
described in the True Gentlewoman's 
DeUght, 1676. 

fCINDRING. Reducing to cinders. 

Short tale to make, where sword and eindrimg flame 
Conaume aa much aa earth and aire may frame. 

6aseoign/s Works, 1S87. 

CINOPER. Supposed to be put for 
cinnabar. 

I know you hare aranike. 
Vitriol, aal-tartre, argaile, eUuly, 
Cinoper. B. Jons. Jlck^ i, 8. 

CINQUE-PACE. A kind of dance 
(called also palliard), the steps of 
which were regulated by the number 
five. 

Fits waa the number of the music's feet, 
Which still the dance did wiih^ paces meet 

Sir Joha Dames on Dane,, at. 67. 
And then oomea repentance, and. with hia bad lege, 
&Us into the dnqne-pace faaterand &ater, till he sink 
into his grare. Muck Ado, ii, L 

Cinque-pace is there a quibble, alluding 
to fink, and grave is equally a pun ; 
not alluding to the nature of the 
dance, which was not grave (as John- 
son says), but very lively. The poet 
loved to play on this word. 

He aeem'd the trimmest dancer that ever trode a 

tinaiu-pace after smtche muaicke. 

^ Palace <ifPUms.,ix,qq,t. 

See Galliabd. 
tCIPHERED. Written. 
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The chtncten of gnivitT and wudome ciphmtd in 
your aged lace. G<mgh*» Slrangt Dueovery, 1640. 

CIPRES. See Cypress. 

J CIRCLING BOY. A species of roarer; 

one who in some way drew a man 

into a snare, to cheat or roh him. 

See Mr. Gifford's conjectures upon it. 

Barth, Fair, iv, 3, p. 481. 
CIRCUIT, for circle. Applied to a 

crown. 

UntQ the golden circuit on my head, 8cc. 

2 Hen. VI, iii, 1. 

Also for a long compass of reasoning. 
See Todd. 
fCIRCUMQUAQUE. A circumlocution. 

Whnt, quoth the flie, meaneth this eireumsMuuie ? 

HrywooiPs Spider f Flie, 1656. 

CITIZEN, adj. Town bred; delicate. 
The use of this word as an adjective 
seems to have been only a licence of 
Shakespeare's pen. 

So sick I am i|ot ; jet I am not well ; 
But not to ntxtfH a wanton aa 
To seem to die ere sick. Cymh.t iv, 3. 

CITTERN. A musical instrument, like 
a guitar. See Barbeb. 

For giant the moat barbers can play on the eittem. 

B. Jont, Vition of Delight, rol. vi, p. 22. 

B. Jonson makes Morose say of his 
wife, whom his barber had recom- 
mended, 

I hate married hit eittem that's common to all men. 

Silent Woman, iii, 5. 

And, by the very same allusion, 
Matheo, in the Honest Whore, calls 
his wife 

A barber's dtteme, Ibr ererr serving man to play upon. 

O. PL, iii. p. 471. 

Dr. King says of the barbers in his 
time, that, 

Tnminf themselves to perriwig making, they had for- 
tot their eittem and their muaick. Worke, ii, 72. 

See Hawkins's note on Walton's An- 
gler, part i, ch. zvi, p. 286, ed. 
1806. 

The cittern had usually a head gro- 
tesqudy carved at the extremity of 
the neck and finger-board. Hence 
these je^ts on the face of Holofernes : 

H. I wul not be put ont of countenance. 

B. Becanae tboa hast no het. 

B. What it this? — [pointing, donbtless, to his own 

face.] 

B. A ntttm kemi. 

Dm. TtM head of a bodkin. 

Bi. A death's &ce in a ring. L. L. Lost, v, 2. 

With several other fanciful allusions. 

f Shall brainlesae ejfteme-hende, each jobemole, 



Pocket the very genina of thy sonle ? 

MmrtUm, Sc. of Fillanie, Works, iii, p. 24S. 

So in other old plays : 

C. I hope the chronicles will rear me one day for a 



Rk. Of woodcock, without brains in't; barben shall 
wear thee on their citterns. 

Ford's tortus Melancholy, ii, I. 

See also other passages cited by Mr. 

Steevens. 

A similar allusion to the head of a 

rebeck was current in France. In 

Gargantua's lamentation for his wife 

Badebec, we read. 

Dead is the noble Badebec, 
Who had a face like a rebec. 

On which the note is, 

A grotesqne fiipire, or monstrons chimerical fhce, cnt 
in the upper part of a rebec, which is a three stringed 
fiddle. Motteux* Ed., voL ii, p. 24. 

So in the French : 

Car elle avoit visage de rebec. 

With a similar note, which Motteux 
translated. 
GLADDER. Of uncertain derivation; 
probably no more than a temporary 
conversational term. The use and 
signification are only exemplified in 
this passage : 

J. Two inns of court men. 

B. Yea, what then? 

A. Known cladieri. 
Through all the town. 

B. Cladders! 

J. Yes, catholic lovers, 
From country madams to your glover's wife. 
Or laundress. City Match, O. PL, iz. S98. 

To CLAM. See Clem. 
To CLAMMER, for clamber. A coUo- 
Quial pronunciation. 

Methinkes they might bew^itre by other's harmes. 
And eke eschuie to clammer up so hve. 

Mirr.for Mag., Higgins*s Ind., Ist ed. 
Nor are these affections— so dull, but they can clammer 
over the Alps and Apennin to wait on yon. 

amceWs Utters, I. ^ 3, L S, Ist ed. 

Where it is uniformly so spelt. 
To CLAMOUR. An expression taken 
from bell- ringing; it is now contracted 
to clam, and in that form is common 
among ringers. The bells are said to 
be clamnCdy when, after a course of 
rounds or changes, they are all pulled 
ofi" at once, and give a general crash 
or clam, by which the peal is con- 
cluded. This is also called firing, and 
is frequently practised on rejoicing 
days. As this clam is succeeded by a 
silence, it exactly suits the sense of 
the following passage, in which the 
unabbreviated word occurs : 

Is there not milking-tirae, when you are going to bed, 
or killhole, to whistle off f lifsc secmts ; but you musl 
be tittle-tattling before all our guests?— Tis well they 
are whispering;— c/ajiuntr your tonrues, and not a 
word more. wint. Tale, iv, 8. 

Warburton conjectured rightly that 
the word had reference to bell-ringing, 
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but mistook the application. In the 
ringing of belU, there is also an 
accidental clam, or clamour, as well 
as an intended one ; which is, when 
bells are struck together unskilfully 
in ringing the changes, so as to pro- 
duce discord. This kind of clam is 
mentioned in some old verses inscribed 
in the belfry of St. Peter's church at 
Shaftesbury, which were formerly 
communicated to me by a friend resi- 
dent there, himself a great adept in 
rineing. The lines are curious alto- 
gether. 

What mniic i» then that compar'd may be 
With weU-tmi'd belli' enchanting melody ? 
Breakine with Uieir sweet aoond the willing air. 
They in the Uat'ning ear the soul ensnare. 
When bdls ring round and in their order be, 
T%ey do denote how neighbours should a^nree ; 
But when they elam,ihe harsh sound spoUi the sport. 
And His like women keeping Dover-court. 

A quotation produced by Mr. Todd 
ahowB that striking four bells at once, 
even so as to form a concord, was 
called clamming, 

Mr. Gifford pronounces clamour, in 
the above passage of Shakespeare, to 
be a mere misprint, for charm. (Note 
on Jonson's Barth. Fair, act. ii, sc. 1.) 
But such a mistake seems very impro- 
bable, both because the words are 
unlike, and because charm would occur 
more easily to a compositor than 
clamour. 
fCLAP. A sharp blow. 

But I fled from him, and ran my way; then did he fret 
and out-ran kne. and drew out his staffe that had a 
knot on the end, and hit mee a clap on the scull, and 
a crosse blow on the leg, so that I did skip at it 

Coot^t English SchooUmaater, 16S2. 

CLAP-DISH ; frequently written clack- 
dish. A wooden dish carried by beg- 
gars, with a moveable cover, which 
they clapped and clattered to show 
that it was empty. In this they 
received the alms. It was one mode, 
among others, of attracting attention. 

And his use was to put a ducket in her eUuk-disk. 

Mea$.forM.,ui,i. 
Can you think I get my living by a bell and a cUtck- 
JuA?— Bv a bell and a dack-duhf how's that?— 
Why, by oeggins. sir. 

Family qfLne, cited by Mr. Steerens. 

The bell seems to have been an addi- 
tional improvement, when the noise 
of the clap-dish began to be disre- 

Jarded. 
ocularly applied to a lady's mouth, 



f^om the noise it is supposed to 
make: 

Widow, hold your eUm-dUk, fasten your tongue 
Under your roof, and do not dare to calL 

6reene*i Tu Quoqve, O. PL, vii, 106. 

Two proverbs were founded on this 
custom. 

1. He claps his dUh at a wrong man's door. Say, 186. 
S. To know any thing, As well as a beggar know* kit 
duk. 

The former is used by Ben Jonson, 
in company with one of similar im- 
port: 

He has the wrong sow br the ear i' faith, and elapt 
kis disk at Uie wrong man s door. 

Bvery Man In kis H,t ii, 1. 

See also 0. PL, iii, 442. 
The clap-dish is still used on particu- 
lar days by a society of widows, who 
subsist in alms-houses, without the 
gate of York called Mickle-gate Bar. 
At those times they are allowed to 
beg from house to house, and enforce 
their supplications in the ancient 
manner, by clattering this wooden 
dish. Their dish has no cover, but 
the noise is made by a kind of button 
BUBpended by a string from the bottom, 
and occasionally shaken within it. 
The clap-dish was also termed a 
clicket. See Cotgr. in Cliquette. It 
was used, I believe, originally, by 
lepers and other paupers deemed in- 
fectious, that the sound might give 
warning not to approach too near, 
and alms be given without touching 
the object. In a curious account of 
an escape of Corn. Agrippa, taken 
from one of his epistles, a boy who is 
to personate a lazar is " leprosorum 
clapello adomatus," furnished with a 
clap-dish like a leper, which has such 
an effect, that the rustics fly from him 
as from a serpent, and throw their 
alms upon the ground. He after- 
wards returns to his employers '' cla- 
pello preesentiam suam denuncians." 
Schellhom Amcen., ii, p. 580. 
fCLAP-SHOULDER. A term applied 
to the officers of justice who laid their 
hands upon people's shoulders when 
they arrested them. 

CUip-$koulder serieants j|et the devill and all. 
By Dcnr'rinK sna by bringing men in thrall. 

Taylor'* Workes, IMO. 

CLAPPER-DUDGEON. A cant term 
for a beggar. Probably derived from 
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the custom aboTe mentioned of dap- 
ping a dish. 

See m their rags then, dancing for vonr iports, 
Oar dapper-dudgeons^ and their walking morta. 

Joeial Crew, O. PL, X, 873. 
It ia but the part of a dapper-dudge<m 
To atrike a man in the street. 

Oeorge a Oreene, 0. PL, ill, 44. 
tHo, nrrah, you elapperdudgin, unlock, unbolt 1 

Heywood, lat P. ofK. Ed. IT, 1600. 

CLARISSIMO. A grandee or gentle- 
man of Venice; called sometimes 
magnifico. 

But your cinrissimo, old round-hack, he 

Will crump you like a hog-louse with the touch. 

B. Jon*. Fox, y, 8. 

By the clarissimo he means Corbaccio, 
to whom he says afterwards in deri- 
sion, speaking of Mosca, 

Tliere was still something in his look did promise 
The bane of a eUirissimo J Sc. 8. 

Cory at gives us this account of them : 
" It is said there are of all the gentle- 
men of Venice, which are there called 
elarunmos, no lesse than three thou- 
sand." Vol. ii, p. 32. 

fit it not a dish for every mam too^ : for none but 
brare sparkes, rich heires, eUuissimoes and moffni- 
jUoeSt would goe to the coat of it. 

Taylor** Workes, 1630. 

fCLASH. To bang. Still retained in 
the Northern dialects. 

Then Thisbe, as though some man thence made a 

breach. 
Cries oat^ ul* adulter's gone, and eUukt the dore. 

Litt/s Hutorie of HeUodortu, 1638. 

CLAVER. The old, and Mr. Todd 
thinks the proper, word for clover. 
See Todd. 

f Lotos sathra. kmht ^iiepotf vulgd trifolium odoratum. 
TriiBe odoriferant. Sweete trefolie ; garden clover, or 
•dllat eUeeer. Nomenclator. 

To CLAW. To scratch, or tickle ; and 
thence to flatter. 

Diugh when I am merry, and iktw no man in his 
bumoor. Much Jdo, i, 8. 

He is a gallant fit to serve my lor J, 
Who d«Mc$ and soothes him up at everie word. 

T. Lodgt, SatfTi 1. 
fSce, see, what love is now betwixt each fist, 
Sinee Castriots had a scabby wrist: 
How kindly they, by cUwing one another. 
As if the left hand were the right hands brother 1 

WitU lUcreatunu, 1654. 

CLAW-BACK. One who scratches 
another's back. Metaphorically, a 
flatterer. 

And I had daw-hiuh even at oonrt full rife. 
Which son^t by outrage golden gains to win. 

Mirror for Magitt., p. 73. 

The Pope's flatterers are called, by 
bishop Jewel, the Pope's claw-backs. 
See Johnson's Diet., Clnw-back, John- 
son has placed the above passage 
under the sense of to tickle, and left 



that of to flatter without an instance : 
only marking it as obsolete. 

f Adulator, Cic. ansentator, Eidem, palpo et palpator, 
Flauto. jcoAo^. Flatteur, flogomeur, amadoneur, pate- 
lin, papelard. A flatterer ; a clawhacke : a pickethanke. 

Aomenclator. 
tThe overweening of thy wits doth make thy foea to 

smile. 
Thy friends to weepe, and clawhaeks thee with sooth- 

ings to begile. Warner's Albums England, 1592. 

tCLAY-WALL. This appears in the fol- 
lowing passage to signify some eatable. 

May the green sickness reign in their bloods, and may 
they be debarr'd of oatmeal and cLay vail, and fall to 
ratsbane. Glopthome's Ladies Prxviledget 1640. 

CLEAN, adv. Quite. 

l^ive summers have I spent in farthest Greece, 
Beaming clean through the bounds of Ana, 
And coasting homeward came to Ephesus. Com.B.,\, 1. 
Clean for the purpose of the things themselves. 

Jul. Ceu. 

CLEAR, 8. Clearness ; brightness. 

Blush daies eternal lamp to see thy lot, 

Since that thy cleere with cloudy oarkes is scar'd. 

Lodge, Disc. Sat., p. 38, repr. 

CLEAR, adj. Pure; innocent. This 
sense is rather obsolete, but is noticed 
by Dr. Johnson as the 10th of that 
word. 

Therefore, thou happy father, 
Think that the clearest gods, who make them honours 
Of men's impossibilities, have preserv'd tiiee. 

XMr, iv, 6. 

So Milton : 

Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise. 

Lycidas, 70. 
Nor can so clear and great a spirit as her's 
Admit of falsehood. B. A- Fl. False One, v, 1. 

Then CoUatine again by Lucrece side, 
In his clear bed might have reposed still. 

Skak. Rape of Lucr., Suppl., i, 495. 

'\To go CLEAR. To escape, or be freed 
from. 

Tis here the people fsrre and near 
Bring their diseases, and^o clear. 

Musarum DeUeia, 1666. 

CLEEVES. An old plural of cliffs. 

She sang and wept, Oyee sea-binding cleeves, 
Yeeld tnbatary drops, for Vertue grieves. 

Brovm^s Past., i, 4t, page 110. 

Also p. 123: 

Those cleeves whose craggy tides are clad 
With trees of sundry suits. 

Drayt. Muses' Elys., vol. iv, 1447. 
To Pirene eleewet, tweene Spaine and France the 
bound. Mirr.for Mag., p. 8. 

Cleeve, in the singular, is used by 
Drayton : 

Thus leaning back against the rising cleeve. 

Moses, p. 1630. 

Sometimes written dives : [see 
Cltves.] 

The dives are hie, and all of chrystall shine. 

Skippe of Sqf^arde, 1669. 

fCLEG. A gad-fly. 

He earthly dust to lothly lice did change. 
And dimd the ayre with such a cloud so strange 
Of flies, grashoppers, hornets, clegs, and clocks. 
That day and night throw houses flew in flocks. 

Du Bartas, 

To CLEM. To starve. As a neuter verb. 
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Hard is the choice, when the valiant miut eat their 
armes, or rUm. B. Jotu. Every Man out ofH.^ Hi, 6. 

As a verb active. 

I cannot eat stones and turfs, say. What, will he clem 
me and my followers ? Ask him an he will clem me ; 
do, go. Ibid., Poetatter, i, 2. 

Now lioua' half-clfm'd entrails roar for food. 

Antonio and Mellida. 

Clam, in the following passage, seems 
to be the same word : 

And yet I 

8oIUcitoQ8 to increase it, when my mt rails 
Were elamm'd with keeping a perpetual fast, kc 

Mauing. Momam Jctor, ii, 8. 

" I shall be clamm'd/'^ for starred, is 
still provincially used in Staffordshire*. 
To CLEPE. To call. Saxon. 

They eUpi us drunkards, and with swinish phrase 
Tax our addition. Uaml., i, 4. 

To appeal : 

For to the gods I cUpt 
for true recorde of this my faiihfullspeclte. 

F^rrex and Porrex, O. PL, i« 148. 

The preterite is frequently written 
clipped and yclept, &c. 
fCLERICK. A clergyman. 

And as to the persons of my subjects which are of 
that profession, I must divicte them into two ranks, 
derieh and laicks. WiUon's Jama J. 

CLEYES. Claws. Minshew says, of 
crabs, scorpions, &c., and seems to 
derive it from chela, xii\aX ; so also 
Skinner. In the following passage 
it is applied to the talons of a bird of 
prey, and I believe was chiefly so used. 

To save her from the seize 
Of Tulture death, and those relentless c{<!y«. 

B Jont. Undcrto.f toL rii, 29. 

One editor doubted the existence of 
the word : his successor says it is 
common. 

See Clees, in Johnson. 
tCLIBBY. This adjective is used in 
the dialect of Devon in the sense of 
adhesive. 

Then clUbie ladder gainst his battered flanck he reeres. 

A Uerring$ TayU, 1598. 

CLIFF, in music, Arom clef, signifying 
a key; as it is a key to what is 
written, the lines and spaces refer- 
ring to different notes, according to 
the cliff prefixed at Uie beginning. 
The principal cliffs are the bass, 
treble, and tenor ; these are ascer- 
tained by the gamut. 

She will sing any man at first sight 

•—And any man 

May sing her if he can take her cliff, she's noted. 

fro. and Cress., r. 3. 

It is often equivocally used by our 
old comic writers. 
CLIM, or CLEM 0' THE CLOUGH. 
A noted archer. See Adam Bell. 



Thoogh this rode Clim i' tk* Chugkpnmme^ 
In his desires more than his stre^h can Justify. 

wits, O. PI., Tiu, 43«. 
f 'Slight, I bring you no cheating Clim o* the Cluvaks, 
or Claribels. Ben Jons Alckem., i, 2. 

[Nash applies it to the devil.] 

iClim of the CUmgk, thou that usest to drinke nothing 
but scaldine lead and sulphur in hell, thou art not so 
greedie of thy night-geare. Pierce Penilesse, 15'J-2. 

fCLlNCH. A clencher ; an unan- 
swerable reply. The term occurs in 
Taylor's Workes, 1630, in Wit and 
Mirth, p. 194. 

fTo CLINCH. To clench, in the sense 
of to settle a matter. 

Hoi. Come with me, Humfirey, thon shalt go e'en now, 
and tell her, and I'll be packing up the while. lExit, 
How. This clinches, I sliall win my lady's heart for ever. 
To manage two such businesses more, were enough 
to raise me agent for a state. Brome's Northern Lass. 

fCLINCHPOOP. A vulgar, ill-bred 
fellow. We have in the examples a 
curious case of plagiarism. 

If a gentleman hare in hym any homble beharonr, 
then Tovsters do cal suche one by the name of a loute, 
a clyncM-pope, or one that knoweth no facions. 

Imstitvcion of a GentUnuuiy 1S68. 
As, if a gentleman have in him any humble behaviour, 
then tlie roystert cal such one by the name of loute, 
a cUnchjtoup, or one that knoweth no fashions. 

Northbrookc's Treatiss aaaintt JMcing, 1577. 

fCLIN'D. For climbed. 

But time permits not now to tell thee all my minde : 
For well His known that but for fear jrou never wold 
have elind. Trua Trag. <ff Sic. HI, 1 59*. 

To CLING, V. a. Supposed to be used 
in the sense of to shrink or shrivel 
up, in the following passage : 

If thou speak raise. 
Upon the next tree thou shalt hang alive 
'Till famine cling thee. ^ Ifoci., t, 5. 

Kersey has clung in the sense of 
shrunk or shrivelled. In the follow- 
ing it seems to mean embrace : 

Some fathers dread not (gone to bed in wine) 
To slide from the mother, and ding the danghter>in- 
Uw. ^ Snenger's Tra^., 0. PL, iv, 833. 

In the next it is used still less intel- 
ligibly : 

Andrea slain ! then weapon cling my breast 

\st Part qfJeronimo, O. PL, ui, 91. 

Dr. Johnson notices the first sense, 
and derives it from the Saxon. See 
Junius, Etym. in cling, marcere. 
fCLlNG. 9. An embrace. 

At last I plung*d into th' Elysian charms. 



Fast clasp'd by th' arched zodiack of her anus. 
Those closer dings of love, where I pertaked 
Strong hopes of hliss ; but so, o so I waked ! 



Fteteker's Poems, p. 264. 

fCLINK. Clink Street, South wark, seems 
to have been a noted place for lodgings. 

Then ther's the Clinke, where liandsome lodgings. 
And much good may it doe them all, for me. 

Taylor's Workes, ISSO. 

\To cry CLINK, to ring. 

Then drink we a round in despi((ht of oar foea» 
And make our hard irons cry eUnk in the cloee. 

Carhtrigkf§ BaytM SUwe, 16&1. 
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CLINQUANT, adj. Shining. From 
the French word clinquant, meaning 
tinsel. 

lV>-day the French 
AH eUnauant, aU in gold, Uke heathen godi. 
Shone down the English. K. Hen. VIII, i, 1. 

Uis bukins cUnquant^ as his other attire. 

Ma9fU€ at Wkiteh. in 1613. 

CLIP, V. To embrace. Metaph. to 
encompass. 

That Neptuue'i anna, who eHppetk thee about. 
Would bear thee Crom the knowledge of thyself. 

iLJokn, r, 2. 
nieu again worriei he his daughter, with cUppituf 
her. Wini. TcUe, v, i. 

While others dip the sun, they clasp the shades. 

Be9. Trag., 0. PL, iY, 836. 

See to Coll. 

Johnson has not marked this sense as 
obsolete, which certainly it is. 
CLIT. A word which I have seen only 
in the following passage, and cannot 
explain. 

For then with us the days more darldsh are, 
More abort, oold, moyste, and stormy cloudy eUt, 
Jcr sadness more than mirths or pleasures fit. 

Mirr.for Mag., Higms*i Ind. 

tCLIYES. The plaral of cliff. 

What booteth it against the eUvf4 to ride. 
Or else to woriw against the course of kinde ? 

Mirourfor Manisiraiet, 1687- 

Tike stormie south againe the €Uve$ the waters drive 

so hie. FkMf's nrgil, 1600. 

fCLOAK. To take any one for a cloak, 
to use him as a cover to one*s de- 
signs. 

But the bride flatly tells him that he is but taken for 
a cloak i that she, indeed, is a bedfellow only for the 
king. Eymn on Tragedies, 1678, p. 104. 

CLOKE, BLACK. Anciently the ap- 
propriated dress of the speaker of a 
prologue. Black dress was long re- 
tained, when the cloke was disused, 
and is perhaps still. 

Do yoanot know that I am the Prologue? Do you 



•at 'see this k>n|r black ««ts#/ cloak upon my back f 

all the signs of a Prologue about me ? 

Fimr Prentices, O. PL, vi. 464. 



In the Induction to Cvnthia's RcTels, 
to settle the doubt who shall speak 
the prologue, one says, '* I shall plead 
possession of the cloke," and directly 
begins, "Gentles, your suffrages I 
pray you." B. Jon$. 
tCLOBlPERTON. A clown. 

It cfaaoneed him to stra^ asyde from his oompanie, 
and fallinge into reaaomnge, and so to altercation 
with a stronge ■tobbeme CMnperton, he was shrowdlie 
beaten of him. Polydore Vergil, trans. 

tCLOSB, adj. Secret, silent; also, 
concealed. 

WUkoot raaistaaee. Go, be etoss, tad happy. 

Carticrigkfe Ordinary, 1661. 
That dares not fliea spcake out and e'en proeliume 
With lowd woKds and broad pens our closest shame. 
Tmsnma't uetettgers TragMHe, 1608. 



tCLOSRFISTED. Miserly ; mean. 

A miserable knave may be close-fisted. 
And prodigaU expeuce may be resisted. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
But, although we discommend excess in both, as a 
thing misbecoming;, and very hainous; yet our senator 
must be woe not to be araricious, niggardly, and 
close-fisted ,becsMM it is an argument of a base servile 
tpirit. The Sage Senator, p. 76. 

fCLOSE-FIGHT. An old naval term. 

A ship's close-fights are small ledees of wood laid 
crosse one anotner, like the grates of iron in a prison 
window, betwixt the maine mast and fore mast, and 
are called gratings or nettings. 

Smiths Sea Grammar, 1697. 
She comes I 0, how her eyes dart wonder on my heartl 
Mount bloode. soule to my lips, taste Hebe's cup; 
Stande firme on decke, when beauties dose-fiahts up. 
Marston, JntorUo jr MetHda, i, 1. 

tCLOTH-BREECHES were the distmc- 
tive marks of plebeians. 

Things which are common, common men do nsa^ 
The better sort do common things refuse : 
Yet covLntriei-clotk-brceck, and court-velvet-hose, 
Puif both alike tobacco through the nose. 

mtts Recreations, 1654 

tCLOTHWORKERS appear to have 
been famous for singing. 

Singing catches with cloth wtrkers. 

B. Jons. Sil. W., iii, 8. 
I would I were a weaver; I could sing Psalms or any- 
thing. 1 Hen. /T, ii, 4. 

tCLOTPATE. Aclodpole. 

Wouldst thou ever thought that this lady should hare 
writ to me love letters, me, whome she cald clowne, 
clotpate, loggerhead ? The Wizard, a Play, 1640. 

fCLOTTRED. Clotted. 

In rockes and caves of snow and clottred yse^ 
That never thaw, and sayd him, in Uiis wue. 

Funeralles of King Bdward the Sist, lUQ. 

fCLOUCHT. Clutched; held in the hand. 

Tis yet dead night, yet all the earth is cloucht 
In the dull leaden hand of snoring sleepe. 

Marston, Jntonio and MelUda, 16S8. 

CLOUGH. A valley between two hills; 
pronounced clufi^, and sometimes so 
written. As by Gay ton, "Clem of 
the cluf.*' Festiv. Notes, ip. 21. And 
so rhymed by others, when that 
famous personage was mentioned. 

The other Clym of the Clough, 
An archer good ynough. 
Ballad of Adam Bell, j-c, Percy's Beliques, i, p. 156. 

Here also : 

Each place for to search, in hill, dale, and eUmgk, 
In thicke or in thin, in smooth or in rough. 

BoHnson's Bee. of Wickedn, 

Yerstegan thus defines its meaning : 

A clough or clowgh is a kind of breack or valley down 
a slope, from the side of a hilL Bestit., ch. 9. 

Cliff is probably from the same origin. 
CLOUT. The mark, fixed in the centre 
of the butts, at which archers shot for 
practice. Clouette, Fr. Metaphori- 
cally, for an object sought, of any 
sort. Literally, the nail, or pin. 

Indeed he must shoot nearer, or he'll ne'er hit the 
clout. Latere L. L., iv, 1. 

well-flown bird 1 1' the cUmt, i* the cUnU, 
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Here Lear in imagination calls his 
arrow bird; like an ardent archer: 
bowlers speak similarly to their 
bowls. 

Wherein otir hope 
Is, though the elont we do not always hit, 
It will not be imputed to kia wit. 

B. Jons. Staph of N., EpU. 

The best shot was that which clove or 
split the clout or pin itself. 
CLOUTED ; from clout, a naU. Forti- 
fied with nails. Thus : 

I thought he slept, and pat 
My clouted brogues from off my feet, whose rudeness 
Answer'd my steps too loud. Cymb.^ it, 8. 

See BaoGUEs. 

Clouted cream is a very different 
matter, being only a corruption of 
clotted, or thickened. 
CLOWN. " The clown in Shakespeare, 
say the commentators, '* is commonly 
taken for a licensed jester, or domestic 
fool." The fool was indeed the in- 
mate of every opulent house, but the 
rural jester, or cloum, seems to have 
been peculiar to the country families. 
There was in him a premeditated mix- 
ture of rusticity and bluntness, which 
heightened the poignancy of his jests. 
Shakespeare's clowns were deservedly 
famous for their wit and entertaining 
qualities. Yet they did not escape a 
sarcasm from a later wit, Cartwright, 
who probably would have laboured in 
vain to imitate what he satirised : 

Shakespeare to thee was dull, whose best jest lies 
I' til' lady's questions and the fool's replies; 
Old fashion'd, wit, which walk'd from town to town 
In trunk hose ; — ^which our fathers rall'd the doim. 
Verses priced to BeaumoHt and Fletcher. 

In an old play, we have this stage 
direction '*£ntreth Moros, counter- 
feiting a vaine gesture, and a foolish 
countenance; synging the foote of 
many songs, as fools were wont." 
The longer thou litest, ^c, pr. 1580. 
Shakespeare's fools and clowns abun- 
dantly answer to this character, since 
the foot or burden of many songs, 
and other fragments of them, are ex- 
clusively preserved by these person- 
ages. See particularly. All's well that 
ends well. Twelfth Night, and Lear. 
His clowns have certainly more wit 
than fools in general, and sometimes 
appear to have a little consciousness 
of their talents. 



Heaven ffive them wisdom that have it; and those 
that are rools, let them use their talents. 

Twelf. N., U 6. 

Which I would thus paraphrase: 
"Heaven give real wisdom to those 
that are called wise, and a discreet use 
of their talents to fools, or jesters." To 
play the fool well requires no small wit. 
CLOY, V. a. To claw, or stroke with a 
claw ; from a more antiquated word, 
eley, or dee, meaning a claw. 

Ilis royal bird 
Prunes the immortal wing, and cloys his beak 
As when his god is pleas'd. Cymb., v, 4. 

CLOYER. A term in the slang, or 
conventional language, of the thieves 
of old time, for one who intruded on 
the profits of young sharpers, by 
claiming a share. 

Then there's a cloyer, or snap, that dogs any new 
brother in that trade, and snaps, — will nave naif in 
any booty. Roaring Girl, 0. PI., \i, IIS. 

f Money is now a hard commodity to get, insomuch 
that some will venture their necks for it, by pxddiiig, 
clojfiHg, milling, filching, nabbing. &c., all which in 

Elain English is only stealing ; but that is enou^ to 
riuK them to dangte on the leafless tree near Pad- 
dingtun. Poor Robin, 17>19. 

fCLUBBING. Clubbing drinkappears to 
have been a term equivalent to Bever, 

He hath also a drink call'd cauphe, which is made of 
a brown berry, and it may be call'd their clubbing 
drink between meales, which thoogh it be not very 
gustfuU to the palate, yet it is very comfortable to the 
stomack, and good for the sight. 

HoweWt FamiUar Letters, 1650. 

CLUBS. In any public affray, the cry 
was Clubs ! Clubs ! by way of calling 
for persons with clubs to part the 
combatants. 

They are in the veir wrath of love, and they will 
together; cWhs cannotpart them. Asytm like i/, v, 3. 

GTo, y're a prating Jacl^ 
Nor is't your hopa of cirin^ out for chubs. 
Can save you from my chastisement. 

Greenes Tu ^., O. PL. vii, 63. 

From the following passage, it appears 
that shopkeepers generally kept clubs 
in readiness, for the very purpose of 
checking affrays. 

Do not shew 
A foolish valoar in the streets, to make 
Work for the shopkeepers and their clubs ,— *tii scnTvy ! 

Mau. aty Mad., i, 3. 

But clubs were sometimes used to 
make, as well as to appease a quarrel. 

I miis'd the meteor once, and hit that woman, who 
eried out citAsf When I might see from far forty 
troueheoaeers draw to her suooour, whieh were the 
hope of the itrand, where she was quartered. 

Hen. riJJ, V, 8. 

In the Puritan, when clubs are cried, 
Simon puna upon it : 

Ay, I knew, by their ihniBing, efaiif wodM be tmmpe. 

8h.SuppL,vi,bn. 

In Clitus's Whimsies [by R. Brath- 
waitc], 16dlj a ruffian, or bully, is 
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reprcHnted u aabmitting to a demand 
at a tbree-peniij ordinary "forfcare 
ofelubbfa." Char. 17, p. 134. 
Clu66» wBi also the popQlar cry to call 
forth the London 'prenticei. 
tCH'B-FIST. A brutal fellow. 

The rmAcall rode, the nmr, the ctiiifist ^Fpta 
Ur icifin^f time, tnd pmckl edk on m haat 

jfimr/ir JfrviTitu, IMT- 

fCLUB-LAW. The use of clubi. 

Th(m [d ud oql Iher duced ibool, 

The boni eliiail iii rttUt 
IWhcr in Uut level.rnnt. 

Cuui clMi-Uic in I hallls. 

rte Fifr a-i^ (:!■ Bt>|[, •Mond put- 

+7V. CLUM. To bsndle roughly. It ia 
■till used in this aense in the west of 
England. 

fCLUSTER-FlST. In the first oftheae 
extracta aeema to mean an ignoramua, 
in the latter a niggard. 

And uiDUieT ein^ttt-fiil, in m-j DpiiuDD. eaiafl no weTca 
short of bim, fDi the people of a certuoe county 

tnvoit credit, the; mixht &uiie ■ I^tma letter, 
vhirh the; vofl to KDd togetber with h preaent of 
bnckei lo pne their lAnd-lordj fiib-pood, their pe- 
dvil alJe^iiiiK that Ihv bautic of (ht lAtine tonne 

to irrite : Not. oil, nu. imttiDot et masdiaiu, delli: 

'"" "S'yViwnistro^flpiimKo, 16H. 

hit gdeatmto the Tery chamber, wlitre luw no other 
eakea on the Uble^ bnt oiji o«ue cakea. and of vhjrh 
be Devcr proffered me aa mqeh be the leait crUD. io 

Comtieot Sittory ofFraviatt IflBS. 

CLUTCH, ». A claw. This I conceiTe, 
and not the Terb, to be the primitive 
word, aa to claw is certainly made 
from the anhstantive claw. It ia not 
yet dianaed in the plural, clutches; 
and does not much require illustration. 
Here it ia in the singular: 

Betweei thai tmt when Caueo hendi hii chaek. 
To tbat bniht tan a bound acpteatnonaL 

KbuIi. tuiiai, iil. {. 

CLUTCH, V. To seize or gnmp any- 
thing, a* with claws. This verb has 
not been much used since Sbake- 
speare'a time, who has it several times, 

CoBg, M BU tUlei th«. Jfcet., li, 1. 

Clutekl is one of the words which 
Cfispinos ia made to disgorge, in 
Jonson's Poetaster : 

ClrltUI ItiawEllthU'icamenp.ithadbDtaumw 

Isee no reason to suppose that Jon- 
•on meant to satirise Shakeapeare in 
thia paasage. Decker was bis object ; 
and u clMtehl is certuniy a harab 
•ounding word, it was probably the 
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nse of it by that poet which he ridi- 
•fCLUTCH-FIST. A miser. 

Bn. No ntter place 1 there ii 
An old tieb diUifu knight, iir Tbninu BileSf, 
Invite him too ; pertapi 1 ma; hare luck. 
And break hia pnne yet open for ooe hnndred. 

tCLUTTGR. A preparation of milk. 

Tlike ffiOk. nod put il into an laHhcD pot, ud pot 
thereto runnel, [et It lUod tuo dajt. it will he all in 

and cream, then icrve it, tbij it btM in the boltertrf 
Ihe innimtr. J Tmi Onflenwu'l ftliiif , int. 

tCLUTTISH. Perhaps for alnttiah. 

Add tboD mj ctut/i*ik Itbdreaae Cinthia, 
Sm thinkea en Fnron 

tCOACH. 

board a n 

i, 64. 
tCOACH. The following is an early 

instance of the use of this word. 

Ifliee had btene for the bodie.onr gentlemen and 
geBtlewomen, with onr nch fannDart in onre pariah, 
would hare beene there, tlthoDgb thcjr had baene 

t/trlUnoln Mfinil Dieimf, tt. 

COACil-FELLOW. A horse employed 
to draw in the same carnage with 

Tbelr chairiot hone, aa they eooeAfrlloiu vera. 
Fed bj them. CUfMM*, JUmA, I. 

Metaphorically, a pereon intimately 
connected with another : 

1 have mted upon my good fricndt for three reprieve*, 
for jDuudTDnreaicl-/rllaiiN^. MinyW.W.,h.i. 

Some editions read eouch-feUmo, but 
without any necessity or authority for 
the change ; and there is more humour 
in making them beasts that draw 
together. A similar allusion is ex- 
pressed in the following: 

Are v'pu he, my page here makea cbniee of to be hia 

Other similar expressions have been 
produced. 
fCOALS. Preciout eoalt, used aa an 



rid my 



eiclamRtion of ai 



tCOAL-UNDBR-CANDLESTICK. A 
Christmas game mentioned in the 
Declaration of Popish Impostures, 
1603. 

COAL-HARBOUR. A corruption of 
Cold-karbour. An ancient mansion 
in Dowgate, or Down-gate Ward, 
London, of which Stowe gives a 
minute liistory in hia account of that 
11* 
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ward. In the reign of Henry VIII 
it was the residence of Tunstall, 
bishop of Durham, when probably it 
obtained the privileges of a sanctuary. 
These were still retained, when small 
tenements were afterwards built upon 
the spot, which let well, as being a 
protection to persons in debt. Hence 
Hall says. 

They •Urved broiher live and die 
Within the cold TiM^Aarftimr-Sanctaary. 8at., t, 1. 
Or iU knighthood ahaU do vorae, take aanctuaiy, in 
C^Aomir-ianctaary, and faat. _ ,. . 

B. Jotu. Sileui Worn,, ii, 8. 
Here ia that ancient modell of CoU-karkour, bearing 
the name of the Prodigall'i Promentorie, and being aa 
% ianctuaiy for banoue-mpt detters. 

Heaig'i IXse. qfa New WorU, p. 188. 

Mr. Lodge says that "Richard III 
granted it for ever to the College of 
Heralds, who had lately received their 
charter from him; and Henry YII, 
willing to annul every public act of 
his predecessor, gave it to the then 
earl of Shrewsbury." He adds, " It 
was pulled down by earl Gilbert, 
about the year 1600." IlluitratioM, 

I. p. 9. 
COALS, /o carry. To put up with insults; 
to submit to any degradation. The 
origin of the phrase is this ; that in 
every family, the scullions, the turn- 
spits, the carriers of wood and coals, 
were esteemed the very lowest of 
menials. The latter in particular were 
the servi servorum, the drudges of all 
the rest. See Black Guard. Hence 
the valiant declaration of Sampson, in 
the opening of Romeo and Juliet : 

Gregory, o' my word well not carry eoaU. 

Rom.jjr /«<.» i, 1. 
Nym and Bardolpb are awombnrthera in mching, and 
in Calaia they atole a fire-ahovel : 1 knew, by that piece 
of lervice, the men wonld carry coals. Hen. V, lii, 3. 

He means to insinuate that they were 
base, cowardly rascals. Puntarvolo 
says. 

Seel here oomei one that will cmi coals, erao, will 
hoUlmydog. B.Jous.S9.M.outqfS.,r,\. 

This is said upon the approach of a 
servant with a basket, probably of 
coc^s. 

In most of these cases charcoal is pro- 
bably meant. See Colueb. 
The phrase is too common in old 
authors to require further illustration. 
But abundauce may be found in the 
notes upon the first example. 



fib COAPPEAR. To appear at the 
same time with. 

T%y torch will bom more clear 
In night's un-Titan'd hemisphere; 
Heaven's scornful flames ana thine can never co-aftpear. 

QuarUs's Emblems. 

COAST, V. To approach. Nearly the 
same as to accost. 

Who are these that coast us? 
Ton told me the walk was private. 

B. ^ Fl. Mind in Mill, i. 1. 

Also, to pursue : 

WUliam Douglas still coasted the Englishmen, doing 
them what damage he might Hohnsk., iii, p. SS2. 

Warburton well conjectured that 
coast should be read in the following 
passage, instead of cost. But it is 
not a term of falconry. 

That hateful duke, 
Whoae haughty spirit, winged with desire. 
Will coast my crown. S Hen. VI, i, 1. 

The modem editions have adopted it. 
For further examples, see Todd. 
fCOAST, *. The ribs of meat. 

To fW a coast <tf lamb.— Take a coast of lamb, and 
parboil it, take out all the bonea as near as you can. 
and take 4 or 6 yolks of eggs beaten, a little thyme and 
sweet marjoram, and parsly minced very email, and 
beat it witn the eggs, and rut your lamb into square 
pieces, and dip them into the etres and herba, and fry 
them with butter, Uien take a littu butter, white-wine, 
and sugar for sauce. 

A Tms Oentlewmam's DeHakt, 1878. 

tCOASTER. An inhabitant of the sea- 
coast. 

B. Sir, if you had beene present, you never saw, nor 
heard any, or English man. or oUier coaster, or river 
man, or ilande r, use mure roaKcious inventions, mora 
diabolicall deceitcs, pmctise more knavish cunnings, 
with i^rds, anvweres. and which had beene able wiUi- 
out wmde to have turned any mill tonsie turvie. 

The Passenger of Benpenuto, 16IS. 

A COASTING, 8. Au amorous approach ; 
a courtship. 

O these encounterers, so glib of tongue. 
That give a ooasting welcome ere it comet. 

Tro. 4r Cress., iv, 5 

See Cote, which is only another form 
of the same word, 
f COAT. Till three coats is a master, a 
phrase used by sir Thomas Overbury, 
apparently in the sense of a long 
while. 

He ks wel winded, for he Urea the day and outnuinea 
dai^enease. His life is like a hawkes, the best part 
mewed; and if he live till three coatee is a master. 

Overbnry's New and Choise Characters, 1816. 

COAT-CARDS. The figured cards, now 
corruptly called court-cards. Knaves, 
we trust, are not confined to courts, 
though kings and queens belong to 
them. They were named from their 
dresses. The proofs of it are abun- 
dant. One says, 

1 taa n eoat-cm4 

He ii answered. 
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Then thoa matt needs be a knave, for thon art neither 
kinjf nor queen. EowUy, WTitn you see me, ^e. 

We call'd him a coat-card 
Of the last order. B. Jons. StapU of Kew$. 

She had in her hand the ace of hearts, with a coat- 
card. Ckapman'M May-Day. 

The same is alluded to by Massinger : 

Here's a trick of discarded cards of us : we were ranked 
with coaU as long as my old master livecl. 

Old Lav), iii. 1. 

In RoberUon*8 Phrase Book [1681], 
under Card, we find this : '* The 
dealer shall have the turn-up card, if 
it be an ace, or a cote-card** But 
the usage being then become doubt- 
ful, {court-card) is subjoined. It is 
thus Latinized : '' Distributor sibi 
retinebit indicem chartam, si sit 
monas, aut imago humana,** This 
was a help to playing cards in Latin ! 

tFor the kings and coaU eardrs that we use nowe, were 
in oide times the images of idols and false gods which, 
since they that would seeme christians have changed 
into Charlemaine, Launcelot, Hector, and such lyke 



Nortkirookt's Treatise against Dicing, 4re., 1577- 

tCOAT-FEATHERS. The smaU or 
body feathers. 

PennsB restitrices, minores qua praitexunt iHas. 
KoAinrnMMf. The lesser feathers wliich cover the 
birds : their cotsfetkers. Nowisnclatar, 1&86. 

COATE, for cot, or cottage. Written 
also cote. 

She them dismist to their contented eoates; 
And e\'ery swaine a several pHssage floates 
Upon his dolphin. Broum. Brit. Fast., ii, 4. 

Ity coat, saitn he, nor yet mv fold. 
Shall neither sheep uor shepuerd hold 
Except thou favour me. Drayt. Eel., iv. 

COB, had many meanings ; among others 
that of a herring. The dictionaries 
say that a herring-cob was a young 
herring, and so it appears in the 
following passage. Cob, the water- 
bearer, punniug on his own name, 
says he was a descendant of a king ; 
namely herring, currently called the 
king of fish. See Nashua Lenten 
Stuff. His ancestor, he says, was the 
first red-herring broiled in Adam and 
Eve's kitchen. He adds. 

His coh [that is, his son] was my great, jpvat, mi^htv 
rreat grand&ther. B. Jons. Every Man tn his H., i, 3. 
He can come hither with four white herrings at his 

tail bill I may starve ere he give me so much as a 

eok. Hon. Wk., part 2, 0. PL, iii, 440. 

Cob is said also to be an Irish coin, 
but I know no proof of that. I find 
herring -cob in the following: 

Bntehers may, perchaunee. 

Be glad and fisyne, and heryng cobs to daunce. 

Promos, and Cass., part 1, iv, fi. 

Cob also meant sometimes a rich, 
covetous person. 

ABdaltlMBattcoMMf oountrydiailet, which make 



their belliet and their haraes theyr gods, are called 
rich cobbes. Nash's Lenten Stuff, Earl. Misc., vi, 174. 
tBut, at leisure, ther must be some of the gret eobbes 
served likewise, and the kinsr to have ther luides like- 
wise, as, God willing, he shall have th* erle of Kildares 
in possession, or somer passe. State Papers, ii, 328. 

fCOBBING. Holding up the head above 
others. 

Pars mihi prima est, my part is first, inter pnedpuos 
stultos, amongst those notable, famous, notorious, 
cobbing fooles, Sec. 

mtkals^ Dietionaris, ed. 1606, p. S91. 

fCOB-IRONS. Andirons. 

In the kitchin. — Seawen large pewter dishes, three 
dozen of pewter plates, three iron pots and hookes, 
fowr brasse skillets, two pewter eandtestiks, one iron 
jack and weight, two spits, two pot hooks, one iron 
rack, one fender, one paire of eobirons, fireshowel and 
tongs, two drteser boards, one cupboard, one owen lid, 
one table, one forme, three old chayres. Old Ituentory. 

COB-LOAF. A large loaf. Co6 is used 
in composition to express large, as 
cob-nut, cob-swan, &c. But if Ajaz 
uses it to Thersites, he must mean to 
imply awkwardness and deformity. 
Tro. ^ Cress., ii, 1. The passage 
stands thus, in the modern editions : 

Ther. Thou grumblest, and railest every hour on 

Achilles ; and art as full of envy at his greatness, as 

Cerberus is at Proserpina's beauty, ay, that thou 

bark'st at him. 

Ji. Mistress Thersites! 

Ther. Thou shouldst strike him. 

Ji. Cobloaff 

Ther. He would pun thee into shivers with his fist, as 

a sailor breaks a oisket. Loc. eit. 

This is desperately corrupt. Of 
*' Mistress Thersites," I can make 
nothing : but the 4 to suggests the 
true reading of the rest, after trans- 
posing only one word, by giving the 
whole to Thersites. 

Ther. Shouldst thou strike him, Ajax, eobtoaft 
He would pun thee into shivers, 8u;. 

The commentators, to explain the 
other reading, say that cob-loa/ mehns 
"a crusty uneven loaf," that it may 
suit Thersites ; and Mr. Steevens says 
it is so used in the midland counties ; 
but Mr. Steevens finds an usage 
where he wants it. Whereas, if Ther- 
sites calls Ajax cob-loaf, it then retains 
its analogous sense, of a *Marge, 
clumsy loaf,'* and the succeeding 
allusion to a biscuit is natural, and iu 
its place. "Though you are like a 
large loaf, Achilles would pound you 
like a biscuit." The passage little 
deserves the labour of correcting, had 
not the correction been so obvious. 
Stealing of cob-loaves was a Christmas 
sport. Popular Ant., i, 358. 
fCOBLLNG. Pe haps for hobbUng. 
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Since 0. V. the eobling barber went tiro mUes to trim 
n gentleman, and baring powder'd and comb'd hia 
peroke, with many dexterous snapa of bis flngera, 
laUier'd his beard and nut all things in order, was 
forced to run home to fetch his razor. 

Poor BoHm, 17S8. 

COBWBB-LAWN. A very fine trans- 
parent lawn. 

Thin ckrads, like scarfs of eob-wA lawn, 

Teil'd heart's most glonous eye. 

Drayt. Iffmjt., 6. p. 1400. 
Shee [a sempstress] hath a pretty (acuity in presenting 
herself to the view of paasengers by her roling eyes, 
glancing throi^ the hangings of ufTany, or cobuffh' 
JawM. LemUm*s Leas. Char. 28. 

fCOBWEB-LEABNING. FUmsy learn- 
ing. 

But amongst these studies tou must not forget the 
unicum necessarium, on Sundaies and holy«dayes, let 
divinity be the sole object of your speculation, in com- 
parison wherof all other knowledg is but cobweb 
Jeamina ; prse qua qnisquilia: cetera. 

Howeirs FkmiUar Letters.lWi. 

COCK. A vulgar corruption, or pur- 
posed disguise, of the name of <iod, 
in favour of pious ears, which in early 
times were not yet used to the pro- 
fanation of it. Hence, hy cock, by 
cock and pie, and such softened oaths. 
We find also cocks-passion, cocks-body, 
and other allusions to the Saviour, or 
his body, as supposed to exist in the 
Host : and when that belief was dis- 
carded, the expression still remained 
in use. 

W. By the masse 1 will boxe you. 
/. By eocke I will foxe tou. 

thrnm and PitJL, 0. Fl., i, S16. 
By eoeke they are to blame. I/om/., ir, 6. 

By cock and pye, justice Shallow's 
famous oath, adds the pie, or sacred 
book of offices, to the former name. 
But it is not peculiar to the justice. 
"By cock and pie and mousefoot," is 
quoted from the old play of Soliman 
and Perseda, Orig. of Drama, ii, p. 
211. 

Now bjf cock and pie, you never spoke a truer word 
in your life. Jfi^ BegmUd, 

See the notes on 2 Hen. lY, v, 1. 
See also Fie. 
fCOCK. The lock of a gun ? 

Is thy cock ready, and thy powder dry ? 

JiarUme*s LusVs Ikminkm, iii, 6. 

fj COCK OF TWENTY. One which 
has killed twenty antagonists in the 
pit. 

Lujfi. She is a widow, don. consider that ; 

Has buried one was thou^t a Hercules, 

Two cubits taller, and a man that cut 

Three inches deeper in the say, than I; 

Gonaider that too: 

She may be cock o* twmtjft nay, for aught 

I know, she is immortal. Shirleji*» Brotken, 

fTo COCK. To vaunt ^ to swagger. 



The spider and fly, that erst there bragde and eoekt. 

Heyvood's Spider and Flie, 1556. 

COCK, for cock-boat, A small boat; 
whether attached to a ship or not. I 
do not find that it is now the sea-term 
for any boat there used. 

Yon tall, anchoring bark 
Biminiahed to htr coek ; her cock, a buoy 
Almoet too small for sight. Lear, ir, 6. 

Mr. Steevens and others have shown 
that this abbreviation is not peculiar 
to Shakespeare. He quotes, 

I caused my lord to leap into the coek. Sec. 

liraff. ofUoffmen. 

and Mr. Todd this : 

They take view of all-sized eocke, barges, and ftsber- 
boats horering on the coast. Carc%o*s Comwdl. 

tCOCK-ALE. A sort of ale which was 
very celebrated in the seventeenth 
century for its superior quality, but 
the exact meaning of the term is not 
clear. 

My friend by this time (knowing the entertainment of 
the house) had call'd for a bottle of cock-uU, of which 
I tasted a glass, but could not conceive it to be anj 
thing but a mixture of small-beer and treacle. If this 
be cock-ale, said I, e'en let cocke-combe drink it. 

The London Spv, 1698. 
Tmo. Nay, nay. no more sobrietie than will do us 
gooa ; but that's all one. Look ye, Mr. Spruce, for 
your wine I don't lore it; and for your ale, to haTS 
not a drop in London worth drinking; that'a ue sluurt 
out. 

Spr. How, Mr. Trupenny, not a Ump worth drinking f 
Did you ever taste our cock-ate f 
TriKp. Cocir-a^, no; what'a thai? 
8fr. Why, there you shew your ignorance. Look ye, 
sur, I lay ye ftye pound you shall say, ye never tasted 
the like in the country. 

The Woman tum*d BuUv, 167S. 
But by your leave, Mr. Poet, notwithstanding the largtt 
commendations you give the juice of barley, yet if com- 
par'd with cananr, it s no more than a mole-hill to a 
mountain ; whether it be cock-oU, China ale, rasberry- 
ale, sageAde, scurvr-grass-ale, horse-reddish ale, 
Lambeth-ale, Hull-ale, Darby-ale, North-down-ale, 
double-ale, small-ale, March-beer, nor mum, tho' made 
at St. Catherines, put them all t<^ther, are not to be 
compared to a glass of pure, racy, sparkling, brisk, 
rich, generous, neat, choice, odorous, uelicions, heart- 
reviving canary. Poor RcAin, 1788. 

tCOCK-BRAINED. Hair-brained; wUd- 
headed. 

And these are pfoper to dnmckarda, fooles, madde 
men, and eocke-bramue. Lomatiue on Painting, 159S. 
Pp. Doest thou aske, cock-bratrnd foole : Thou hast 
utterly spoiled this young man whome thou brougbtcst 
instead of the eunuch, whileat thou goest about to 
dMcive us. Terence in EngUek, 161i> 

Now cock-bndn*d youths will throw at cocks. 

But they alone dMerve such knocks ; 

For tjs a cruel, wicked thing, 

Should be forbidden by the king 1 

Poor Bobin, 1777. 

Now Pisees rules, the scaly star. 

That ends the circuit of the year ; 

VHiich doth prognosticate we say, 

Bipe pancakes on the fourteenth day ; 

As also there shall store of cocks. 

By cock-brain*d youths then tulTer knocks ; 

To make cock-broth which wivea bestow 

On feeble husbands, who can't do. 

Poor Bcbin^mS, 

tCOCK-SUBE. The origin of this 
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phrase is Dot very clear, bat it occurs 
as far back as the time of Chalkhill, 
and is probably much older. 

Noir did Orandia laneb within her ilcere, 
Thinking all waa eock-ture. 

ThtUina and CUarekut, p. 89. 

COCKAL. The game played with sheep's 
boDes, instead of dice, similar to the 
ancient talus or astragalus, Ludus 
talaris. Also, the bone itself used in 
that game, called also corruptly, 
huckle-bone. It is the pastern bone 
of the animal. 

The altar is not here fonre-iqnare, 

Nor in a form triangular; 

Nor made of glatse, or wood, or stone. 

But of a little transverse bone. 

Which bores and brackel'd cluldren call 

(Playing ror points and pins) eoekall. 

Herrick, Hetper., p. 103. 
The ancients nsed to play at eoekall, or castmg of 
hockle-boaes, which is done with sheep's bones. 

LttnuMS Ltmn.t Engl. Transl., p. SflS. 

The bone itself is thus mentioned : 

LastlT chief comfort and hilarity, signified by the 
coeeaLhcme, [before mentioned as talus] which espe- 
cially is competent to young age. 

Optick Glasie cjf Humori, Bp. Ded. 
fTalns pronua. voqintf, Anstot. qui jactiu prosper erat. 
Take all : eoekall: a luckie cast. Nommdatar 

tBut neiret of this makes scrivener wary, 

And eight i'tli' hundred don look awry. 

That we do sto<n> to sums as small 

As children Tcnture at cock-all. 

Wit Restored, 16S8. 
tLeam tritial sports, but. oh I 3ronr poet shames 
To bid you be experienced in some games. 
Yet long ther to my art : then be not nice 
To ksum to play at eoekall or at dice. 

Orid dt Arte Amandi, 1577. p. 80. 

COCKARD, or COCKADE. Cocarde 
being the original word in French, 
it is rather strange that it should so 
long have lost its r, in our usage. Yet 
Pope has retained it, and seems to 
accent the word on the first syllable. 

To that bright circle that commands our duties. 
To yon, superior eiehtren-prjiny beauties, 
To the lac'd hat and cockard of the pit, 
To all, in one word, we our cause submit. 
Who think good breeding is akin to wit. 

Epil. to Three Hourt oiler Marriage. 

fCOCKAPERT. Saucy. 

Your eoekaperl pride and your ooTctoos haris 
Have brought more then three parts of our lis about. 

HeywMMCe Spider and Flie, 1G56. 

COCKATOO. The crested parrot. It 
is punned upon in the following 
passage : 

My name is Coek-a-lwo, use me respectively, I will be 
eoek o* tkree else. B. and Fl. Little Fir. Lawyer, ii, 8. 

It has been supposed that game cocks 
were styled from the number of their 
Tictories, cocks of two, or more. 
Which the following passage seems to 
confirm. [See Cock of twenty.] 



Consider, 
She may be eoek-a-tvmtjf ; nay for ought 
1 know, she is immortal. 

SkirUy's Brotkert, iii, p. 38. 

COCKATRICE, or BASILISK. An 
imaginary creature, supposed to be 
produced from a cock's egg ; a pro- 
duction long thought to be real. It 
was said to be in form like a serpent, 
with the head of a cock. Sir Tho. 
Brown, however, distinguishes it from 
the ancient basilisk, and in so doing 
describes it more particularly. For, 
says he, 



Tliis of ours is generally described with legs, wings, a 

" ig tail, and a crist o 
somewhat like a cock. But the basilisk of elder times 



serpentine and winding tail, and a crist or comb. 



iras a proper kind of serpent, not above three palms 
long, as some account ; and different from other ser- 
pents by advancing his head and some white marks, 
or coronary spots upon the crown, as all authentic 
writers have dehvered. 

£nq. into Vttlg. Errors, HI, vii, p. 186. 

Many fables were current respecting 
it. In the first place it was supposed 
to have so deadly an eye, as to kill by 
the very look. 

This will so fright them that they will kiU bT the look, 
like cockatrices. Twelftk N., iii, 4. 

Say thou but I, 
And that bare vowel I shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of coekatriee. 

Rom. and Jul., iii, 8. 

But there was a still further refine- 
ment, that if the cockatrice first saw 
the person, he killed him by it ; but 
if the animal was first seen, he died. 

To no lords' cousins in the world, I hate 'em. 
A lord's cousin to me is a kind oi cockatrice. 
If I see him first he dies. 

B. and Fl. Little Fr. Lawy., iv, 1. 

Dryden has also alluded to this fancy : 

Mischiefs are like the cockalriee*s eye. 
If they see first they kill, if seen they die. 

They were supposed to be able to 
penetrate steel by pecking it. 

Yes, yes, Apelles, thou mayst iwira against the stream 
with the crab, and feed against the wind with the 
deer, va^peck against tke strel with the cockatricf. 

Lyly, Alfx. and Camp., iii, 6. 

Cockatrice was also a current name 
for a loose woman ; probably from 
the fascination of the eye. [It seems 
to be applied especially to a captain's 
coucubiue.] 

And withal, calls me at his pleasure I know not how 
many cockatrices and things. 

B. Jons. Cyntk. Rn., iv, 4. 
No courtier but has his mistress, no cHptaiii but has 
his cockatrice. Malcontent, 0. 1*1., iv, M. 

t And aronnnt souldiers, this sweet piece of vice 
is counted for a captaines cockatrice. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
f Some wine there. 
That I mav court my cockatrice. 
Care. Goou captaine, 
Bid our noble friend welcome. 

Killegrew's Pandora, IMS. 
tSome galluita will this month be so penurious that 
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Ikej win nut put wHh ■ ciuk'd gnat to ■ poor bodr 
bat DB thtfr Ewli/n« or pon^rtlo will baUi* lull' 
tdoua uffeij P7WI4, wba lb rrqniUl bcttowa on hiai 
(be French p«. Faar Butiit, IJU. 

tCOCK-THROWlNO. A practice which 
prevailed formerly at SbroTc-tide, 
when they tied a cock to a atake, 
and threw alicki at it. See Stnitt'* 
PutimcB Mid Brand's Popnlar Anti- 
qoitiea. 

Cotk-t-aetMc to. lii tlwlmTat |iBi!, 



pw be evigfen, how bi 
ai n Ibe dn Dtwlvbnkc F 
ttimbitnatOimaeUa, 
Thui la fM bin in ihKUel, 



d tjr'd to ■ f«k-ibited nitett 
)b tbc ban t»i tb* bJla 



IVi UtB fillial Shmo-tide mirWr- 

COCKER, e. To train ap in a fondling 
manner. Thii word haa been explained 
in editions ai obsolete, but Todd ihowa 
that it waa nsed by Locke and Swift. 

-tTbe TOBf mm flovziebinK u It wen id Ibe Apritl cri 
bb agfl, arktrHM in bauelTa a Anliifa hn^initiQii at 



lOHiDcUgpnitidi 
litB ua wiuen4 
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COCKEREL. A young cock. 

Wbid at UieB fta t |«(id wagn. Bnl begiu to 

cnwl ft Tbg old ODCfc. ^. Tttuvcirtl. STDone. 
Tb( wignt nwtwl, ii, 1. 

Ill iball tbe trawlLt of Uich aetnrlU 
AMiUaUan. Uw. J7, 0. Fl.. B. lU. 

Dryden haa nied the word. See 
Todd. Still later, Mr. Tncker, who 
called himself Search, has employed it. 

IftbcnwonaiTfrefr'thinUDiaKjTnU; in [beben- 
nuat. jtyUi^nfwt.T, p.W. 

There are other traces of antiquated 
lancuage in that acnte author. 
tCOCKBm<UTS. Cocoa-nuu. 

Kola. Ibal ta Um manitt aa. WeddeU bad Uted a 
r«tB(all TeawU (whkh bad liena fofBirhr taken 
wllb aaue cvrlmub). and nuipaacd to hare And her 
Ibvan Iht tdnlnia bawaa. miH'i Wtrkn, ICSO. 

COCKERS. AkindofmsticbighBhoea, 
or half-boots j probably from cocking 
up. 

Hji ntirrt were oFcordiwin. 
Hii bood uf EdiDim. Drmfl. Stl., ii. 

How dMh he ill; aciinir hla KendaU-amaui, 
And bit palch'd avkn no* dlnacd beoia. 

HmO, Sal. IT. Ti. 

fCOCKET. A eocktt was a certificate 
that goods had paid duty, which waa 
granled by tlie authorities at cuatoro- 
houaes to merchants, and without 
which no tazahle commodities conld 
be exported. The name ia thongbt 
to be a corruption of " qtte ^Ut%u," 
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words which occurred in the Latin 
form of the document. 
COCK-FGATHBR, the, on an arrow, 
was the feather which stood np on tbe 
arrow, when it waa rightly plnced upon 
the string, perpendicularly above the 
nock or notch. 

The anit-ftmUrr U rilird Ihit wbicb ilaiulcUi abm 
In right nnclioge, whic)i if you do not obHrrc, tba 
other ftatben mint utiEda nuiiie od the bowe. and h 
mure JDiir ■bats. Jlriam. Taiofl,^ p. ITt. 

tCOCK-HDRSE. To ride a-cock-horse, 
is a phrase of considerable antitiuity, 
to aignify being over proud and im- 
perious. 

^oole. tbit m rich with moltHndta of pIma. 
Arelilie poon linplc ihrrpe wiih gnlden Incc*; 
A knave, thmt for hla wealth doUi aimbip iti, 
!■ like tba diTtU that'! •■OKt-lioni act. 









mlbUt 



Whoai 

Naj, he on ecck-ke 

TbiI FeiltapnnEi 

But Pcdcl JOD h 

Tlal thiougb their pnne Ban uniu uoir oeel u 
laak Viiu BtermlioHi, ICH. 

The term eock-horu was commonly 
nsed in the sense of upstart. 

Our piiatod fboU and etek^iortr peaaantry. 



COCKLE. The agrottemna ffitkago of 
Linnaus, a weed oftea troublesome in 
corn-fielda. .An old proverb, alluded 
to by Shakespeare, implied that he 
who sowed cockle could not expect to 
reap com : equivalent to "As you sow, 
you must reap." 

SoWd aKldt, r^-d no con. 

loH*' L L.. It. 1. 

The metaphor of eoekh in the follow- 
ing passage, where it makes so good 
an appearance, ia merely horrowed 
from North's Plutarch. 

The antU of rabelUou. lunlcnM. irdiliaii. 
Which wi ontaelR* bare iilogib'd for. eow'd, and 
•caltir-d. Oiriol.. iil. I. 

Moreover be fCorioUnai] laid that Ihey noBruhcd 
agaihit themWlrca tba luofbtT aeed and coekU of 
intalcncT and iedllion, which had been iowod apd 

Mr. Todd has shown that it waa only 
in consequence of a false reading, that 
Dr. Johnson supposed cockle to he 
nsed by Spenser for cockerel. 
COCKLED is naed by Shakespeare for, 
enclosed in a shell. 

LoTC'i fRtinf [■ more aon anil arnnUe 
Iban ar* Uu t«d«c bMM of avH'^ laaila. 

Itt^i L.L. It t. 
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COCKLE-SHELL. The badge of a 
pilgrim, worn usually in the front of 
the hat. The habit being sacred, this 
served as a protection, and therefore 
was often assumed as a disguise. The 
eseaiop was sometimes used, and either 
of them implied a visit to the sea. 
Thus in Ophelia's ballad, the lover is 
to be known, 

By his eockU'hdit, and itaff, 
And by hit undal ihoon. HawU.t ir, 8. 

So a pilgrim is described : 

A hat of ttraw, like to a twain, 
Shelter for the sun and rain, 
With a aemllop shell before. 

Oreem*t Never too late. 

COCK-LORREL. A famous thief in 
the time of Henry YIIL It is said, 
in a passage quoted by Mr. Beloe, 
that he ruled his gang almost two 
and twenty years, to the year 1533. 
Anecd, of Lit,, i, p. 396. Ben Jonson 
introduces his name, and a humorous 
song of his, inviting the devil to dinner, 
in bis masque of the Gipsies Meta- 
morphosed, vol. vii, p. 408, ed. Gif- 
ford. This song was long popular, 
and the tune, if any one should desire 
to see it, is preserved in the 5th volume 
of Hawkins's History of Music, Ap- 
pendix, No. XXX. [According to 
Rowlands he was a tinker by trade. 
He ii frequently alluded to by our 
early writers. It is, however, possible 
that the name is merely a generic one 
for a rascal, for in one tract he is 
termed Cock-LoseL] 

COCKMATE, probably a corruption of 
eopesmate, q. v. 

They must be oonrteous in their behavionr, lowUe in 
their speech, not disdaining their cockmatet, or refrain* 
ing their companie. Eupkues, Ql 4. 

Bwt Uie grratest thing is yet behinde, whether that 
those are to be admitted, as eockmates, with children. 

IHd. 

COCKNEY. What this word means is 
well known. How it is derived there 
is much dispute. The etymology 
seems most probable, which derives 
it from cookery . [It is probably a 
diminutive of cock, but seems to be 
used in several distinct sense?, and 
may have more than one derivation.] 
Le pais de coeagne, in French, means 
a country of good cheer ; in old French, 
eoquaine, Cocftgna, in Italian, has 
the same meaning. Both might be 



derived from Coquina, This famous 
country, if it could be found, is de- 
scribed as a region ** where the hills 
were made of sugar-candy, and the 
loaves ran down the hills, crying, 
Come eat me." It is spoken of by 
Balthazar Bonifacius, who says, " Regio 
queedam est, quam Cucaniam vocant, 
ex abundantia panis, qui Cruca Illyric^ 
dicitur." In this place, he says, ''Rora- 
bit bucceis, pluet pultibus, ninget 
lagan is, et grandinabit placentis." 
Lib, ix, Jrg, The cockney spoken of 
by Shakespeare seems to have been a 
cook, as she was making a pye. 

Cry to it, nnncle, as the coelenejf did to the eels, when 
she put them into tbe paste alive. LeoTt ii, 4w 

Yet it appears to denote mere simpli- 
city, since the fool adds, 

Twas her brother that, in pure kindness to his horse, 
buttered his hay. Ibid. 

f A young heyre, or eocknoi, that is his mothers 
darlmg. Nailrt Pierce Penileeee, 1593. 

Some lines quoted in Camden*s Re- 
mains seem to make cockeney a name 
for London, as well as for its citizens. 
COOK-ONHOOP, or COCK-A-HOOP. 
The derivation of this familiar expres- 
sion has been disputed. See Todd. 
I can add one example of its being 
used as if to mark profuse waste, by 
laying the cock of the barrel on the 
hoop. 

The eoek-OH-koop is set, 
HopinK to drink their lordships out of debt. 

HoHeetOkoet,p.29. 

Ben Jonson also seems to show that 
he so understood it, and his authority 
is of weight. As an example of the 
preposition of, by which he there 
means q/f, he gives this: *'Take the 
cock of [off} the hoop." Engl, Gram,, 
ch. vi. 

But it mast be owned that the usage 
is not always consistent with that 
origin. 
COCK-PIT. The original name of the 
pit in our theatres ; which seems to 
imply that cock fighting had been 
their original destination. 

Let but Beatrice 
And Benedict be seen ; lo I in a trice, 
The coci-pU, galleries, boxes, all ore full. 

Leon. Digges, Sk. Sttppl., i, 71. 

One of the theatres, at that period, 
was called the Cockpit, This was the 
Phoenix, in Drury-Une. 



. OM'IBMULIU 



III Ball. « Coel^t hin 
, to keep jou fniD Uiefrm. 



See alao 0. PI., xii, 341, et aeq. 
COCK-SHUT, t. A large net, stretched 
BcrosB a glade, and bo BUBfended Dpon 
poles u to be euily drawn together. 
CTidently from eoek and thul, beine 
employed to catch, or shnt in, wood- 
cocka. It ia hardly necesBary, I pre- 
■ame, to add, that those birds were, 
and Btill are, uanally called eoeia, by 
aportsmeu. Theae neta were chiefly 
naed in the twilight of the evening, 
when woodcoclta go out to feed. 
Hence eoekthut time, and eoehkul 
light, were uaed to ezpreaa the evening 
twilight. 

nemu the c«rl of iiary, uid himielf. 

Hiltrtfll, thil il Oblj ipit*^ 

Kilt him m the eodiikiit lient- 

B. Jam. Mall. 'fSmlyn. 

Juliana Barnea haa been quoted, aa 
mentioning a eoei*k\tt cord, which 
meauB, saya Mr. Gifford, "the twine 
of which the eoekthut waa made." 
With deference to auch an opinion, it 
meant rather the cord by which the 
net waa pulled together; which kind 
of cord waa uaed alto for other pur- 



m/rw, iii, 1, o. PI, &, aru 
B. and Fl. in the Two Noble Kinsmen 
have " coei-liffkt." 
fCOCK-THROPPLED. If the wind- 

Eipe of a huntiug-horae bends like a 
ow, wbeu he bridies, it ia aaid to be 
cock-tbroppled. Fair/ax't Complete 
Sport tman, p. 32. 
COCOLOCH. Probably the insect called 
a eoek-roack, one original name for 
which, kakkerlac, is not very different. 



fi COG 

Dah. SnM ilr, I think U ii atm acU l»r* ■ Vena 
•cmnL geBtlemeii. 
Oofd. rutwel, u^J u iid. 

nu WMum hn'tf Built, ISTi. 

CODGER. A familiar ezpreaaion for a 
mean old person ; from cadger, a 
huckater, or low trafficker. 

tCODLINGS. TeBticles. The mnak 
beaver waa belicTed to carry his per- 
fume in these, and it was pretended 
that, knowing instinctively that this 
waa what the huntera sought, when 
pursued it bit them off and left them 
behind it, to aare ita life. 

"nor, (he wije berer. who. ponn'd bj foei. 
Tan off hd np^/iH^,. ud UDDDK thrm throvOj 
KnDwlIif Ihil hoDLcFB on the FcmLk beath 

CODPIECE. A part of male dreu, 
formerly made very conspicuoua, and 



ShtriL when he |ron to 



I J pohlirk fvut. 



tCOETANEAN. Coeval. Fromihe Lat. 

For that bcgu 

S. JfiTKiHiV Ofii f Pifdn. 

COFFEE-HOUSE. The first waa opened 
in London in 1652. Sandya, not long 
before, thus curioualy deacribea them, 
aa eziating In Turkey. 

AlUHMth Ihe; (\be Tsrki] be dertihile of Uren^ 

ncmUe thna. Tbentbej lit ciuttuig moot ol tha 
dij > ud line of > drinkt exiled cuffi, (of the bttir 



B.f-n.FimrPlmyiUl. 

The speech ia intentional jargon, but, 

one insect having been mentioned, 

another might naturally be introduced. 

tCCD'S-HEAD. Aatupidfellowiafool. 

Ton embandEd toad ioa.i(he[e irer* jrmr (tm,™ 

Eheelir thai too abouhl bs aorh ■ biuvlinr coA- 
to ■■• Bo betlB. Ltmlm'- '-^^ •^'i' 



mount the LACcdvEnoniani.] which hclpcth. ai tbef 
ij. digealjoii, ud pncuicth alaentj. TrmttU, p, Sd 

COFFIN, (. The raised crust of a pie, 
or any other article of pastry. Tlie 
word was derived from the Latin and 
Greek, and originally meant a basket. 
In which aenae itia naed in Wicklifie'a 
version of the Testament. See Todd. 

Whf thamiJ'attnH; it ia a palter cap : 
A outard-AffiA. a hauhle, a lilkeii dtf. 

Urn. Sir.. Ii, a. 
Xhererore if joq apend 
nd-deer plea i' jonr houe. or aell them forth, air, 
ao that I maj have (heir e^int all 
LTB'd hen, and pd'd up. 

B. Jau. SiMfIt cf If,, ii. S. 

The term eoffin waa also eitended to 
those cones of paper, which are twisted 
np to hold sugar, spices, Sus., which 
the French call eometa. 
7\> COG. To lie or cheat. Hence to 
cog the dice. 



The nd-deer p 
Caat ao that ' 
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fCOGGER. One who lives by dieftt- 
iDg; a swindler. 

If any men marvell Lynni doth not thrire. 

That had more trades then any man alire ; 

At fint, a broker, then a p^tty^fogger, 

A traveller, a gamester, and a cogaer, 

A coyncr, a promoter, and a bawd, 

A spie, a practiser in every fraud ; 
And missing thrift by tliese lewd trades and sinister, 
He takes the best, yet proves the worst, a minister. 

HaringtoH^t Epigrams, 1G33. 

C066ERIE. Falsehood ; cheating. 

Bat whom should the clrildren of lyes, eogqenea, and 
impostures believe, if they should not believe their 
father, the grandfather of Ives. 

Deel. qfPopUk Impottt sign. Y, 9. 

COIGNE, «. A corner stone ; the finish 
of a building at the angle. Coing^ 
old French. 

See you yon eoigne o* th* capitol? yon comer stone ? 

Coriol.^ V, 4. 

Written also coin, and quoin, 

tProthyrides, Vitm. ancones, eidcm. Mensuls quie- 
dam volutaium in star leniter infracts ad S. htenv 
speriem, ante ostium. npo^voCStt. The cojfnrs or 
comen of a wall : the crosse oeames, or overthwart 
raftera. NoHundator. 

tCOIF. A lady's headdress. 

Say so much a*(ain, ye dirty ouean. 
And ru pull ye by the cuif. 

y freest Jcttdrmjf of Complements. 
Hot. Sir, be you and this lady but as confident of my 
Sdehty, and trust me in this action, and if I break not 
the ttiils your kinsman is in, and make you mistrtrss 
of mv interest in sir Paul, let all the good you intended 
me. oe a lockram coif, a blue gown, a wheel and a 
elean whip. Brom^s Northern Lass. 

COIL, #. Noise ; tumult ; difficulty. Of 
▼ery uncertain derivation. 

Who was so firm, so constant, that this coil 

Would not infect his reason. Temp., i, 3. 

Tou will not believe what a coil I had t'other day. to 

oomuonnd a business between a kattvm-pear woman 

and htm, about snatching. B. Jons, Bart. Fair, i, 4. 

Here it seems to mean impediment, 
obstruction : 

For in that sleep of death, what dreams may come. 

When we have shuffled off this mortal eoil, 

Must give us pause. Uaml., iii, 1. 

COINTREE. A familiar abbreviation 
of Coventry, 

His tar-box on his broad belt hung. 

His breech of Cointree blue. Drayt. Eel., iv, p. 1403. 

It should be remarked that the name 
of that city is not derived fromCovent, 
for convent, like Covent-garden, but 
from Cune, or Coven, the stream on 
which it is built. So the same author, 

With Cune, a great while miss'd. 
Though Coventry from thence her name at lint did 
raise. i>roy/. Polyolb., xiii, p. 922. 

The note says, "Otherwise Cune-tre: 
that is, the town upon Cune.** 
Skinner also says, " Vel a Coven 
fluvio, nam in diplomate prioratiis 
dicitur Cuent/ord.** 
COISTERED. An uncommon word, 
known only in the following example. 



where it seems to mean coiled up 
into a small compass. The attempts 
to find a derivation for it have not 
been very successful. 

I could have carried a lady up and down, at arm's 
end. in a platter; and I can tell you thrre were thuse 
at that time, who. to try the strength of a man's back 
and his arm, would be eoister*U. 

Malcontent, v, 1. O. PI., iv, p. 86. 

COISTREL, or COYSTRIL. A young 
fellow. [Kersey and Bailey.] Pro- 
perly, an inferior groom, or a lad 
employed by the esquire to carry the 
knight's arms and other necessaries. 
Probably from coustillier, old French, 
of the same signification. See Cot- 
grave. 

It is surely not a corruption of kes- 
trel, as Mr. Todd and others have 
supposed. Among the unwarlike 
attendants on an army are enume- 
rated, 

Women, lackies, and coisterels. Kolinsh., iii, S73. 

The same author speaks of them as 
** the bearers of tlie armes of barons 
or knights." i, 162. 

lie's a coward and a eoystril, that will not drink to 
my niece. Twelfth N., i, S. 

You whoreson bragging eoystril .' 

B. Jons. Ev. M. in his H., iv, 1. 
TItou art the damned doorkeeper to every eoystrel 
that comes enquiring for his tib. 

Pericles, Sh. Suppl., ii, 129. 
Both hee of whom thou spakest, and all the rable of 
yuu, are a conip-my of cot;ging coistrels. 

Art of Flattery, 4to, sign. E, 1. 

Mr. Malone, on the passage of Peri- 
cles, gives an erroneous derivation of 
the word, without any authority. 

tSo in the conceit of his own overworthyncss, like a 
coistrdl, he striven to All himself with wind, and Hies 
ag:iiiiBt it. Overhury^s Characters. 

tCOKELY. The name of the master 
of a motion or puppet-show, often 
mentioned by Ben Jonson. 

COKES, *. A fool. Skinner's at- 
tempts towards a derivation of this 
word are very unsatisfactory. But 
from it is unquestionably derived to 
coax, meaning to make a fool of a 
person, the usual object of coaxing. 
Mr. Todd reverses the etymology, 
with much less probability, in my 
opinion. Coles, in his Latin dic- 
tionary, seems to make the sub.^^tantive 
the primary word. He has ** Coke<«, 
stultus," and after that, ** To coiw, 
adblandior." Puttenham spells the 
verb accordingly. 

Princes may give a good poet such coni-enlent cuuut«- 

VI 
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naimee and abo benefite, as are due to an excellent 
artificer, though thej neither kisse nor cokes them. 

Jrt ofPoetrie. 1» viii, p. IB. 
Why we will make a eokts of this wise master, 
We will, my mistress, an absolute fine cokes ; 
And mock to air all the deep dilt)(encea 
Of such a solemn and effectual ass. 

B. Jons. Derit an Ass, u, 8. 

In his Barthol. Fair, the character 
named Cokes perfectly illustrates the 
meaning of the word. 
In the old play of Gammer Gurton, 
it is written coxe. 

He showetb himself herein, ye see, so rcry a coxe, 
The cat waa not so madly alured by the foxe. 

O. PI., ii, 72. 

The conjecture of the editor that it in 
put for coxcomb, is ridiculous. In 
some editions of Beaumont and 
Fletcher, the same word is spelt coax. 

Go, you're a brainleaa coax, a toy, a fop. 

Wit. at sev. Weap., iii, 1. 

COLD-HARBOUR. The proper name 
of a place in London, frequently cor- 
rupted into Coal-Harhour, which see. 
In a grant of Henry the Fourth, it is 
called, " quoddam hospicium, sive 
placeam, vocatum le Cold herherghy 
Pennant. 

Sometimes it seems to he used as a 
kind of metaphorical term for the 
grave: 

I sweat ; I woold I lay in Cold-Harhour. 

Roaring (?., O. PI., vi, 9S. 

COLEN, COLLEIN, COLOYN, or 
KULLAINE. Old names for the city 
of Cologne. The three Kings of 
Colen were very famous personages 
in legendary history, distinguished 
hy the names of Melchior, Balthazar, 
and Ghisper. They were originally 
Arahians, and supposed to be the 
wise men who made ofiferines to our 
Saviour. Their bodies trayeTled first 
to Constantinople, thence to Milan, 
and lastly to Cologne, by various 
removals. See a sketch of their his- 
tory in Browne's Vulg. Errors, VII, 
▼iii, p. 379. They are there called 
Kings of Collein. Their legend was 
the subject of a popular pageant or 
dramatic representation, which was 
exhibited on certain festivals. In the 
churchwardens' accounts of St. Lau- 
rence, Reading, A. 1499, is this 
entry: 

Pared for honmete for the horvys of the kings of 
CoUn, on May<day, «Jd. 

CooM's n. oj Reading, p. 8U. 



The King-game, or Kingham, spoken 
of in the churchwardens* accounts at 
Kingston-upon-Thames, is supposed 
to have been a similar pageant. 
Lysons* Env. of L., vol. i. 
We have Coien used for Cologne, as 
late as in 1 699, by Theoph. Dorring- 
ton, Travels, p. 301. Also by Dr. 
Ed. Browne, son of sir Gliomas, in 
his travels. See King- game. 
COLE-PROPHET, or COL-PROPHET ; 
sometimes written coW-prophet, but 
I believe corruptly. The origin of 
the term is very obscure, but it 
seems, from the instances produced 
by Tyrwhitt (Chaucer, iii, p. 292), 
that col in composition signified /a/^^. 
So indeed it seems to do in this line : 

CoU-propkei and coU-yopon, thou art both. 

Heyw. Ep., 89, Cmt. ri. 

Chaucer also has eoll-tr age tour for 
false traitor. Here also coll seems 
singly to mean deceit : 

Coll under canstyk she can plaie on both hands, 
Dissimulation well she understands. 

Heyye. Prop. Dial., I, x. 
Our eoleprophets hare prophesied, thai, ** in exalta* 
tione Luiue, Leo jnngetur Lesmae." 

Harrinat. Nmam, ii, 87. cd. Park. 
Whereby I found, I was the hartles hare. 
And not the beast eolpropket did declare. 

Mirr.for Mag., Owen 01 , ed. 1587. 

In the edition of 1610, it is changed 
to /aUe-prophet, The following are 
examples of cold-prophet : 

As hee waa most vainely persuaded by the cold 
prophets, to whom he eave no smnll credit. 

KnolUs. Hist, of Turks, 1014, L. 
Phavorinut saith, that if these cold-pronkets, or 
oraclera, tell thee prosperitie and deceire thee, thou 
art made a miaer thJrouf^ vaine expectation. 

Scot's Disc, of Witckcr., aign. M, 8. 

Dr. Jamieson suggests hall, cunning, 
in Celtic and Cornish, as the origin 
of our coll, and he may possibly be 
right. 
COLESTAFF. A strong pole on which 
men carried a burden between them ; 
originally, perhaps, of coals. 

I heard since Hwas seen whole o* tli' other side the 
downs, upon a cok-stsff, between two huntamcn. 

Widots^s Tears, O. PL, vi, 225. 

Sometimes written colt-staff: 

I and my company hare taken the conatable from hit 
watch, and caniea him about the fields on a colt-stajf. 

Arden of Frrerskum. 

The name is sometimes given to the 
stafi' on which a pedlar carried his 
pack. Some will have it to be cowl- 
staffs from a brewer's cowl, in which 
the wort was carried to the cooler. 
See Skinner. 
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Burton speaks of witches 

Biding in the ayreupon a eouUtaffe, out of n chimnev 
tag. Anat. ofMfl.t p. 60. 

tCOLET. A collect. Rutland Papera, 
p. 16. 

COLEWORTS. Cabbages. See the 
Tarious sorts described by Gerard in 
his Herbal, 311—317, ed. Jolinst. 
It is worthy of Dotice that this old 
botanist forms canliflower from cole- 
Jlorie, or flowering cole, not from the 
Latin caulis. He says, '* Cole-flore, 
or, after some, colie-flore.'* Cole or 
cole-wort was the general name for 
cabbages, till some improved sorts 
were introduced from the continent. 

H> COLL, V. a. To embrace, or clasp 
round the neck. Probably from 
colUCf Fr., signifying such an em- 
brace. See Cot^ave. 

He viewed them eolUd «ith itniffhter bands than 

reann or honesty did permit. Fat. cf Pitas., ii, 8 1, 8. 

Kissing and colling are often spoken 
of together, as might be expected. 

Found her amonf; a crew of tatyn wild, 
Kiaaing and colhng all the liTe-lonK mght. 

Grim tkt Collia;i). PI., xi, 191. 
Tor ela» what ia it in 3roang babes, that we do kyiae 
10, do eolU 80. Bratm. Fr. qf loL, 1M9, aign. B, 3. 

See COLLINGLT. 

Sometimes written cull. 

She anil'd, he Idat, and kining culTi her too. 

Iltrrick, p. 371. 
The flower iweet-william was called, among other 
names, eol-wtt-mear, i. «., hug me close ; from the 
flowers being fanned in so compact a cluster. 

lilt's Dodonu, p. 175. 

fCOLLANAE. A necklace ; collane in 
French. 

The Jewels and pendanta, the robes and mantles, the 
ornaments and coronets, the eolUuuut imd chaines. 

HuU>ry o/Fatient Oriuel, 1619. 

tCOLLATION. A homily. 

That no parson, Ticar, curate, or lecturer, shall preach 
any sermon or eolUUitm heroiJter upon Sundays and 
hofydays in the afternoon, in any cathedral, ur parish 
church, throughout the kingdom, but npon some part 
of the Catechism, or some text taken uui of the Creed. 
Ten Commandments, or tnc Lords Prayer (funeral 
acrmoDs only ttcefttd). WiUon*t James I. 

-fTo COLLAUD. To unite in praising. 

Beasts wild and tame. 
Whom lodgings yeeld 
House, dens, or field, 
CoUmud his niime. 

HowelPs familiar Letters, 16S0. 

COLLECTION. A conclusion, or con- 
sequence. 

When I wakt, I found 
This label on my bosom, whose containing 
Is so flnim sense in baroness, that I can 
Make no ccUutum <d it Cymb., v, 6. 

That is» draw no conclusion from it. 

What lidit totttetums has vour searching eye 
CamriU DOB mj loose behaTionr? 

B.i'Fl laitl^ful Fr., ii. 2. 



This sense has been noticed by John- 
son. But it is surely now obsolete. 
fCOLLER. A collar of brawn was a 
Quantity bound up in one parcel. 

My lord, your grandfather was complaining lately 
that he hnd not heard from you a good while, liy 
the next shipping to Ligurn, amongst other things he 
intends to send you a u hole brawn in colters. 

Jlotceirs Familiar Letters, 16&a 
Do f think 
Wee'l eat this? 'tis but for formalitie ; 
Item a eollcr of itood large fat brawn 
Serv'd for a drum, waited upon by two 
Fair long black puddings lying by for drumsticks. 

CarttcriykCs OrJittary, 

fCOLLERICAL. Troubled with choler. 

But tweete new wine is hot and moist temperately, 
in winter it helps yong men and persons eoll'ricall. 
The Pastenger of Bcni^eHHto, 1612. 

COLLET. The setting which sur- 
rounds the stone of a ring. 

Thou hadst been next set in the duki^lom's ring, 
Wheu his worn self, like age's easy slave. 
Had dropt out of the collet into tli* grave. 

Betenger's Trag., O. Pl.,iv, 818. 
How full the collet with hin jewel is. 

Covlry, TV. of Verses om the F. 

Collet is properly read for coller, in 
B. and Fl. Wit at sey. Weapons, iv, 
p. 302. 

Collet meant also a small collar or 
band, worn as part of the dress of 
the inferior clergy in the Romish 
church, whence they are still called 
in French petits-collets. Fox makes 
it part of the ceremony of degrading 
bishops, to take from them "the 
lowest vesture which they had, in 
taking bennet and collet.** Martyr^ 
dom of Hooper, Fox* 9 EccL Hi$i,^ 
vol. iii, p. 152, An. 15.55. 
Bennet I do not find in French nor 
elsewhere explained, except that Fox 
also says, they were the lowest offices 
in the church. Wordsw. EccL Biog., 
ii, 464. 
COLLIER. A seller of coals, or char- 
coal. Persons of this profession were 
formerly in bad repute, from the 
blackness of their appearance, and on 
that account often compared to or 
assorted with the devil. 

What man ! 'tis not for grarity to plar at cherry-pit 
with Satau ! liang him. toul collier. Ttrrlf. /i , iii, 4w 

Hence the proverb, " Like will to like, 
as the devil with the collier,** Rag' a 
Prop., p. 130. 

W hear in this case, no conscience-cases holier. 
But like will lo like, the dicell with the collier. 

Sgh. Tobacco batt., p. 88. 

COLLI-MOLLY. A jocular corruption 
of the word melancholy. 



COLLINGLY. Closely ; embracing at 
the aame time. 

And knni «Iiod1 hb n«*, 
Aiid atUn^lH liin kilt. 

+COLLITED. Kor eolleted,'>et in n 
collet. 

And in bii tmle h lorelj id. 
Flirt »tlili/in cold. 

^n^.'j ywi. r. «i lii loy, isou. 

To COLLOGUE. To talk closely to- 

gelber, h if plotting sometliing. 

From colloqaor, Lat. The word ie 

still retained by the lover clnstei. 

CvliocMt wiLh hrr uain, vA ill fthiiM be rrIL 

^ OrKw-i 7^ e-°«.. O. W., Tii, BC 

WhT. look TO, wo Biml wUw-f ■omrtimn, fi>n«nr 
•OBVlilllB. Mtlnml^ 0. PL, IT, H 

Collogued has been prnpoted for eof- 
Itagved, in Haml., i, 2. " Colleagued 
with this dream," &c., but unsuccess- 
fully; eolleayued is preferable on 
■everal accounts. 

ttlE imati iDd ntind hin to the enspuT ibil 
haunt or hii women, ohtre hioT 1i» proper rbufii 
vonlil alnji Hud rorirtiie. ud gther buquetuii^ 
jDnqurt*. meet Tor tnch eomtWDjr. Robert t\to would 
cetJogitt *Hh him> pruUipT bii riehet. nobiLitj, noJ 
taliut eourufl, vUidi FortuDatoa ronld well Endorr- 
Hilli^ of Farlualt... 
UTk/. Well, Toi nltgnr dow; hi 1 ihould pteKLii 

CtrlwrifU'i Aijul 5lsn, IDS I 

COLLOP. A slice or small portion of 
meat; and still used in that sens*!. 
But the metaphorical use of it by a 
father to his child, as being part cf 
Ilia fieeh, seems at present rather 
harsh and coarse. 

Sweet >ill>in ! 
Hoil deu'il.— B) cti'lo^. he. ITiaf. Ttit, i, 2. 

God Imovi tLoo u1 a eollop of dt Hah. 

IBn. n, T, 5 

Yet it ia used also by Lyiy, when he 
certainly intended to be pathetic. 

UibuowoBsi. " Jlmk.Bimm.i.'tl. 

Xb COLLOWE, Corruptly used for to 
tolly or blacken, q. t. 

Fj. ^, Qnb, (K • I'lXtUT tide the wij, tlion mfbw.' 
BH end HIT ruffc; Ihou wilt uike me an nccl&Lu 
moibci i' Um eongrealiDti. 

A>iilye/Z«>.,lB0i,I),4. 

+COLLUTION. A wash or lotion. An 
old medical term. 



fctimblc*. eipmie, Uie Ont budi at painFiniii.:E 
AfHren, lilifim, mrft oT mnltwria, Kjore ipplB, uid 
■MllU. AlTRMf Vf M4lttdifFJ,fiitIt,lti*. 



COL 

COLLT, t. The black or smot from 
coal : called in the northern counties 
ColtoiB, at killoin. Wallii* Biat. of 
NoTlh., p. 46. Dr. Johnson exem- 
plifies it from Burton, " Besmeared 
■with co(/y," &e. 

To COLLY. To blacken, or make dark ; 
from the snbstantiTe. 

Brief u tbs h^blniiir in tbe rollfi niiht. 



COLMES-KILL, for Icolmkill, a small 
island at the south-western poiut of 
Mall, in tbe Hebrides ; celebrated for 
having been Ibe metropoHtan seat of 
a bialiop at the first establishment of 
Christianity. See Johnson't Tour. 

Wlitre ie I>n]iali'i bodj? 
M. Cnrrird to CJmii-HII ■ 



Shakespeare hail this from Holiushed. 
fCOLOSSE. A colossus. 

Sir, or jtreai ^rudttre, wLue tmI bulk maj be 
A burjiDpr-pbiee for all pur pediprc ^ 

Tbs Rbjnii can buidl] lotke a kukini-glui. 

COLOURS ; to fear no colours. ' P^ 
hably at first & military eipreesion, 
to fear no enemy. So Shakespeare 
derives it, and though tbe passage is 
comic, it is likely to be rigbt. 

C). Hi tbat i) weU haond in tbii world, needi/w 
K> eolMrt. il. Kike |£>I Eood. CI. He iball ■« 

wie bom of. //Mr » oiloari. C(. Whm. (.«d 
Diatnui kliTT T jr. In tbe wan i iihI that jou uiit 
be bold to aa; in jonr rn^. TxrIfliS., i, I. 

Accordingly it is snid of a horse 
which is to be taken to the wars : 



The phrase is often applied iu diffe- 
rent senses. As of fair ladies, whose 
colour is nataral ; 

ITot thSH thai are, [(air] thdr beuUe* fttr ma ralnuri. 

We find the expression u late aa iu 
Swift: 

He wai a perwD tliat/Mrerf mi eolnri, but nortalli 
Ulfll all. IW o/. IW, 1 II. 

fCOLOURS. " Color npoD color is false 
heraldrie," a heraldic proTerb given 
by Howell, 1G59. 
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To COLPHEG. A corrupt form of to 
colaphize, or box. 

Away, jackanapes, els I wyll colpkfo you by and by. 

Damm ^ Pitk., 0. PI . i, m. 

To COLT. Perhaps from the wild 
tricks of a colt, to trick, befool, or 
deceive. 

What a plaffoe mean ye, to eolt me thos ? 

1 Htm. rr, u, 2. 

I'll meet yon and bring clothes, and clean shirts after, 
And all things shall be well. 

(Then aside) I'll coit you once more. 
And teach you to bring copper. 

B. /- Ft. RuU a r., ir, 1. 

AUo in common language : 

Whereby he was in good time presenred, and they 
eoUed, like knarea, very prettily. 

Due. of Span. Inquu. 

Shakespeare has once used it in a 
coarser sense. Cymb., i\, 4. 
fCOLTSFOOT. This plant appears to 
have been used from an early period 
in the adulteration of tobacco. 

Since the man persuaded his master, who used to 
kick him tery often, that he should not put so much 
eoUs'/oot in his tobacco. Poor Bobin, 1713. 

COLUMBINE. A common flower. 
AquUegia vulgaris^ Linn. Anciently 
termed by some, " a thankless flower." 
Why is not clear, for it is not so 
destitute of attributed virtues, among 
the old botanists, as Mr. Steevens 
chose to assert. 

What's that ? A columbine f 
lio; that tkanilcM flower grows not in my garden. 

Ckapm. AU Foolt. 

Ophelia seems to have the same allu- 
sion, when she joins it with fennel, in 
her emblematical gifts : 

There's fennel for you ; and columbine. Haml., ir, 6. 
tShe ware a frock of frolicke greene. 
Might well beseeme a mayden queene, 

Which seemly was to see. 
A hood to that so neat and fine. 
In colour like the colombine, 
YwTought full featnously. 

Dray ton* s Shepherds Garland^ 1593. 

COMART. A word hitherto found only 
in the old 4 to ed. of Hamlet, but 
restored by Warburton, as better 
suiting the sense than covenant, which 
had been substituted. It may, very 
analogically, mean bargain or cove- 
nant between two. Shakespeare also 
uses to mart, for to traffic. 

As by the same comart. 
And carriage of the articles designed. 
His fcU to Hamlet. Haml., i, 1. 

It might even mean single combat, 
for mart is also war, or battle. See 
Mart. 
tCOMB. To cut a person's comb, was 
equivalent to disabling him. 



Then my harte was heavyc, my lyfe stoode in Jeopardie, 
and my eombe was clerely cut. 

llaWs Union, 1648. Hen. IF, fol. 19. 

fCOMB-CASE. Fops were in the 
habit of carrying combs with them, 
and the cases seem sometimes to have 
been employed as receptacles for 
other articles. 

There's not a man of 'em, but has all mayors, sherifEi, 
bayliifs, sergeants at mace, marshals-men, constables, 
and other his majesties officers, in a cotnb-case in his 
pocket. They are a generation that never eat but in 
parliament time, and now every table is full of 'em. 

Brome's Northern Lou. 

t To COMBER. To trouble; to impede. 

But no man considered all this while, that the case of 
the times was altered, for then ther were combred and 
kept downe with a three-fold miscniefe. 

Holland't Ammianue Mareellinus, 1609. 

fCOMBER. Trouble, care. See Cum- 
ber. 

Now we have gone so far, it's meet. 

That of such vices we do treat. 

As make a comber most compleat : 

Thry drink, they swear, they lye, they whore. 

They steal and cheat, and run o'th' score. 

Ana practise thousand vices more, 

Whilst their vile masters rob the poor. 

Corruption grows, where'er they awell. 

Their nabitation's second hell. 

This of the combert is the sum« 

Of the whole earth the greatest scum. Poor Bobin. 

fCOMBEROUS. Troublesome, kbo- 
rious. 

As he should come downe the mountaines ; to the end 
he might, if fortune had given him leave and oppor< 
tunitie, encounter him in the plaine, weaned with the 
rough nesse of those comherous waies. 

Holland's Ammianus Mareellinus, 1809. 

fCOMBLE, or CUMBLE. The summit. 
Fr. 

In Philip the seconds time the Spanish monarchy 
oome to its highest cumhle, by the conquest of Portu- 
Rail, wherby the £a8t Indies, sundrv islands in the 
Atlantic Sea, and divers places in Baruary, were added 
to the crown of Spain. 

HowelPs Familiar Letters, 1850. 

fCOMBLE. To overload ; to oppress. 

You dayly and howerly soe comhle me with not only 
expressions, but allsoe deeds of your worthyness and 
goodness. Letter dated 1672, Pepys' Diary, v, S89. 

fCOM-BRETHREN. Brethren of any 

community were sometimes so called. 

fCOM-BURGHERS. Fellow-burghers. 

If JafFa marchants now eomburgers seem 
With Portugalls, and Portugalfs with them. 

Du Bartas. 

-^To COME. The participle of this verb 
was sometimes comen, and sometimes 
it was written more vulgarly corned, 

I loth my life, I loth the dearest light, 
Com^n is my night, when once appcares the day. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1593. 
But were my Phihp eom'd again, 

I would not change my love. 
For Juno's bird with Esudy train. 

Nor yet for Venus uove. 
Nay, would my Philip come again, 

I would not change my state. 
For his great namesakes wealth of Spain, 
To be another's mate. Brome's Northern Lass. 

To COME ALOFT. To vault, or play 
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tlie tricks of a tumbler; which ape.< 
aUo were taught to do. 

But if this hold, I'll teach you 
To eoMg alo/l, and do tricks like an ape. 

Mms. Boudm., ill, 3. 
Wliich he could do with as much ease as hu ape-carrier 
n ith his eye makes the vaulting creature come aloft. 

Gay ton, Fesliv. Nolet, p 113. 

To come from Tripoli was another 
phrase for the same thing ; probably 
because apes often came from those 
parts. 
To COME OFF. To come down, as 
we now say, with a sum of money ; 
to produce it as a gift or payment. 

I have turned avay my other guests ; theymust cowu 
off; I'll sauce them. Merry W. W., iv, 3. 

Wherfore yf ye be wyllynre to bye. 
Lay down money, cowu q^quyckely. 

yunr Pt, O. PL, i, 65. 
Do not your gallants wwu off roundly then ? 

Decker. 

To come off was used also as a term 
in painting, to describe figures that 
came out, or apparently projected from 
the canvass : 

p. Tis a good niece. 

Foet. So 'tis : tnis conus ojf well, and excellent. 

Timon of Ath., i, 1. 

Or perhaps more as a general term of 
applause, being well executed, or per- 
formed. So we find it applied to a 
tale : 

Put a good tale in hit ear ; so it eomei <j^ cleanly. 

Trick to catch the 0. One. 

So we say that a thing well done 
goes q/f well. 
COMEDY, for play in general; as 
eomidie, Fr. 

For if the king like not the comedy, 
Why then, beuke, he bkea it not perdy. 

Hand., iii, 2. 

fCOMENTY. For commonalty, or com- 
mon people. 

8cr%-auntes in conrte that hare govemaunce 

Of the comenty in ony wyse, 
Ou^ht not so ferre them to avaunce, 

JLeest thcjj mayster them dyspyse. 

The Doetrynall of Good Sertauntes, p. 6. 

COMIC, *. A comedian, or actor. 

My chief business here this evening was to speak to 
uiy fneiids in behalf of honest Cave UnderhiU, who 
lias been a comic for three generations. 

Steele, Tatler, Nu. 28. 

tCOMINGSIN. A man's income. 

Know you whv Lollns clianeeth cvenr day 
His pcrriwig, Lis face, and his array r 
'Tib not because his comings in are much. 
Or 'cause he'l swill it with the loarine Dutch : 
But 'cause the sergeants (who a writnaTe had 
Long since against him) should not know the lad. 

Witts BeereeUums, 1854. 
He's rich, and bath great in-oomes by the year; 
Then that (pvat belly 'd man is rich, lie swear; 
For sure his belly ne'r so big had bin. 
Had he not daily had great eomingt in. Ibid, 

+COMITATE, V. To accompany. 



With no tesse care 
iEnras in the morning doth prepare. 
With Pallas young liie kinj«; assodatod. 
Achates kinde ^neas comitated. 

Virgil, by riettrs. 1(W2. 

COMMANDEMENT, in four syllables. 
J think I have heard it so spoken by 
old persons. 

The wretched woman, whom unhappy houre 
Hath now made tliraU to your commandimrnt. 

Spens. y.Q,l,\i, 22. 
From her fayne eyes he took eommandemtmt. 

Ibid., iii, 9. 

fA COMMANDER. An implement for 
ramming stakes. 

k command, which if of wood with a handle, where- 
with stakes are driven into the ground ; a rammer. 

Nomenclator, H85. 

fCOMMANDLESS. Unrestrained. 

Therefore the gods th'unbrideled winds t'attone, 
That their commaundlesee furies might be staid. 

Heytpood's Trota Britanicu, 1609. 

tCOMMANDMENTS. The ten com- 
mandment*, the nails of the fingers. 

Hands off, I say, and get you from this place ; 
Or I wil set my ten commandmentt in your face. 

The Taming of a Shrew, 1694. 

fCOMMENDATION. A commendation 
and no token, signified a fruitless 
commendation, one which had nothing 
to vouch it. 

Like marrow-bone was never broken. 

Or commendation and no token; 

Like a fort and none to « in it. 

Or like the moon, and no man in it; 

Like a school without a teacher. 

Or like a pulpet and no preacher. 
Just such as these mav she be said. 
That lives, ne'r ioves, but^es a maid. 

WttU Recreations, 16&4. 

COMMENDS. Commendations, regards, 
compliments. 

With all the gracious utterance thou hast. 
Speak to his gentle hearing kind eommmas. 

Rich. II, iii. S. 

Mr. Todd ezemphfies it also from 
Howell. It is a mistake to say that 
Shakespeare often uses it. 

tYou are dcceiv'd sir, I come from vour kive. 
That sends you faire commends, and many kisses. 

Beaumont and Fletcher. 
tSlecne, Momus, sleepe. in If urceas slothful! bed 
Let Murphcus locke thy tongue within thy head ; 
Or if thou needst wilt prate, prate to this end, 
To give commends to that thou canst not mend. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tCOMMISSION. A cant name for a 
shirt. 

As from our beds we doe oft cast our eyes, 
Cleane linnen yeelds a shirt before we rise^ 
Which is a garment shifting in condition, 
And in the cantinjg tongue is a commisncn ; 
In weale oft woe, in joy or dangerous drifts, 
A shirt will put a man unto his shifts. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

To COMMIT, V. ft. To be guilty of 
incontinence. 

Commit not with man's sworn spouse. Lear, iii, 4. 
She commits with her ears, for certain ; after that she 
mav ]fo for a maid« bat she has been lain witli in her 
uudcrstanding. Oftrb. Char, a very Worn. 
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Though ihe Aocni'd 
He even in dream, where thoughts ommi/ hy chance. 

Wits, 0. PI., viii, 426. 

Massinger uses it ; bat in a passage 
which it is not desirable to quote. 
COMMITTER. A person guilty of in- 
continence. 

If all committen stood in a rank. 
They'd make a lane, ia which your shame might 
dwell. Deck. Hon. Wk. 

COMMODITY. Interest, advantage. 
This sense of the word is clearly 
obsolete, though not marked as such 
by Johnson or Todd, who quote the 
beginning of the speech of Falcon- 
bridge, in which it occurs five times 
in the same sense, concluding thus : 

Since kings break faith upon eommodiiy. 
Gain, be my lord; for I will worship thee. 

A. John, ii, 2. 
Whereof if men were carefnll, for vertue's sake only 
They would honour firiendship, and not for commodity. 

Dam. and Pith., O. PL. i, 184. 

And often in the same play. 
In the phrase commodity of brown 
paper y &c., often occurring in the old 
dramas, it means merchandise or 
article of traffic, as it still does, but 
with a peculiar reference to the prac- 
tice of young prodigals in that age, 
who nominally bought broivn paper, 
or any trumpery, which, with a cer- 
tain loss, they could turn into ready 
money. 

Pint, here's young master Kash ; he's in for a com- 
modity of brown paper and old ginger; nine score and 
serenteen pounos. Meat, for Meat., ir, 3. 

That is, he stood charged with a debt 
of ^197 for that which produced him 
perhaps not half the sum. The 
advantage is exactly stated by Greene : 

So that if he borrow an hundred pounds, he shall have 
fortr in silver, and three score in wares, as lutestrings, 
hobby horses, or brotcn paper, &c. 

Quip for an Upst. Court. 

A pretty list is given by Diego, in his 
mock testament : 

I do bequeath you 
Commoditi^ of pins, broicn papers, packthreads, 
Roast pork and puddings, gingerbread, and Jewi- 

trunip«. 
Of penny pipes, and mouldy pepper. 

5^an. Cur., ir, 6. 

The passages alluding to this custom 
are numerous beyond imagination, 
which plainly shows how common it 
was. Hence Gascoigne calls the eu- 
couraeing of such extravagance, 

To tcacn young men the trade to sell hrotm paper, 
Yea momce bells, and byllets too sometimes, 
To make their coyne a net to catch >uung frye. 

Steele Gfasse, 795. 

One editor of B. and Fl., with much 



simplicity, wonders for what precise 
use the brown paper was intended. 
The above passage might have told 
him. Like the pedlar's edgeless 
razors, in the tale — to sell. The 
manner of conducting these dishonest 
practices forms the subject of a 
chapter in Decker's English Yillanies. 
See it also well explained in D'Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature, vol. iii, p. 
78. Such schemes have been heard 
of in later times. 
COMMORSE. Compassion, pity. Com- 
morsus, Lat. 

And this is sure, though his offense be tnch. 
Yet doth calamitie attract commorss. 

Daniel, Civ. Wars, I, 46. 
Yet must we thinke that some which saw the course, 
(The better few, whom passion made not blinde) 
Stood careful lookers-on, with sad eommorse. 

Ibid., II, 108. 

Neither the old nor the new dictionaries 
acknowledge the word, which I pre- 
sume is peculiar to this author, 
fro COMMUNICATE. To share in. 

To thousands that eommunieate our loss. 

B. Jons. SeJ., iii 

fCOMPACT, part. p. Entered mto 
a pact with. 

The villain constable 
Hath secretly with Edward thus compact. 

Heyvood's Edw. IF, part S, 1600. 

COMPANION, said in contempt. A 
fellow, generally implying a scurvy 
fellow. This usage hardly subsists at 
present. 

Has the porter no eyes in his head, that he ^et 

entrance to such companions. Coriol., iv, 6. 

Wliat should the wars do with these ji^ng fools ? 

Companion, hence ! Jul. Cets., iv, 8. 

And better 'tis that base compamons die. 
Than by their life to haziurd our good haps. 

Spanish Tra^, 

It is exemplified by Johnson, but not 
noticed as disused. 
COMPARATIVE, $. Rival ; one who 
compares himself with another. 

And gave his countenance against his namcL 
To laugh at gybing boys, ana stand the push 
Of cv'ry beardless, vain comparalive. 

1 Hen. IT, iii, 3. 
Gerrard ever was 
His full comparative. B. and Fl. Four PI. in One. 

COMPARATIVE. The double compa- 
rative, made both by the form of the 
adjective and the adjunct more, was 
formerly used by the best authors. 

Nought knowing 
Of whence I *xn ; nor that I am more better 
Then Prospero, master of a full poor cell. 
And tliy no greater fother. Temp., i, 3. 

If he do not bring 
His benediction back, he must to me 
Be much more crueller than I to yon. 

B. emd ¥1, L»m cfCemdy, fv, 1. 
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Gentle Asper, 
Contain your ipiht in more ttrieter bonndf. 

B. JoM. Induct, to Et. M. out ofH, 
Tlifie is nothing awre swifter tbam time, nothing more 
tvceeter. JSupkueM, R, 4. 

In Shakespeare, Rich. II, we have 
**le88 happier," a very iDCongruoas 
phrase, but certainly originating in 
the practice of saying more happier, 
act ii, 1. 

Shakespeare, therefore, who often 
uses this form, is fully justified by 
the best authorities of his time. 
fCOMPARE. Comparison. 

Tliifl off-spring of my brnine, which dare not scarcely 
make compare with the foulest? kx>k for better and 
more generous wine of the old vine tree. 

Optick QloMse ofUumort, 1639. 

fCOMPARTIMENT. A compartment. 

Elizabeth on a compartiment 

Of gold in Bysse was writ, and hung aakne 

Upon her head. FeeU's Honour of thr Garter, 1 593. 

fCOMPASS. To keep compass ; to keep 
within bounds. 

Puce, the bitter fool, was not suffered to come at the 
queen, because of his bitter humour, vet at one time 
some pressed the queen, that he should come to her, 



undertaking for him, that he should keep compau ; so 
hu was brought to her, and the ouccn said. Come on 
Face, now we shall hear of our faiUts ; saith Pace, I do 



not use to talk of that that all the town talks of. 

King Jameses Witty Apothegma, 1669. 

COMPASSED. Drawn with a compass, 
as being the segment of a circle. Thus 
a compassed window is what we now 
call a bow-window, A bay-window 
had rectangular corners. 

Kay 1 am sure she does. She came to him the other 
day in the compassed window. Tro. ^ Cress., i, 2. 

COMPASSIONATE, in the sense of com- 
plaining. Exciting compassion. 

It boots not thee to be eomptasionats. 
After our sentsnce, 'plaining comes too late. 

mck. n, i, 8. 

I know no other instance, 
tro COMPELL. To collect. 

The powers that I compel 
Shall throw thee hence. CAapm., Horn. /?., t, 650. 

tCOMPELLATIONS. Addresses. 

So that to satiafie him, I was content to answer to his 
compeltatidns, and give him leave to be an asse. 

The mxard, a Play, 1640, MS. 

COMPETITOR. One who seeks the 
same object. Commonly used for a 
rival, but by Shakespeare for one who 
unites in the same design, an asso- 
ciate. 

It is not Csesar's natural rice, to hate 

One great competitor. Ant. ^ Cleop.^ 1, 4. 

Alluding to Lepidus, his associate in 
the triumvirate. So also he uses it 
in Two Gent. Veron. and in Rich. III. 
The following passage is more re- 
markable, as being joined with other 



words, which fully explain the author's 
meaning : 

That thou, my brother, my co^etxtor 
In top of all design, my mate in empire. 
Friend and companion in the front of war, fcc. 

Ant. /• CUop., T, 1. 

fCOMPLEASE. From the Fr. com- 
plaire. To humour, to respond to 
pleasingly. 

My lord, go to your bed and take 3rotur case; 
Where I your sweet embraciuics will complesue, 
Assone as I my nrments muy remove. 
That bindes my body brunt with ardent bve. 

Dm Bartas. 

COMPLEMENT. That which renders 
anything complete. Hence used for 
ornament or accomplishment. 

Constant in spirit, not swerving with the blood. 
Garnished and decked in modest complement. 

Hen. F, ii, 8. 
Expressing what habiliments doe best attire her ; what 
ornaments doe best adome her; what complements 
doe best accomplish her. 

Braitkw. Bngl. GentUw., titlr-p. 

See more instances in Todd's Johnson. 
fCOMPLEMENTAL. Accomplished. 

Would I expresse a complcmentaU youth, 

That thinks himself a spruce and expert courtier. 

Bending his supple hammes, kissing his hands. 

Randolph* s Muses Looking-Glasse, 1643. 

COMPLEXION; singularly used in As 
you like it. It seems to me that 
Rosalind means to swear by her com- 
plexion, by an exclamation similar to 
" Good heavens !" but I would not be 
too positive of it. 

Good, my complexion ! Dott thou think, though I am 
capariaou'd like a man, I have a doublet and hose iu 
my disposition? Actiii, sc.S. 

tCOMPLY. To fulfil. 

Abil. Gentle Abrahen, I 

Am eriev'd my power cannot comply my promise ; 
My lathei's so averse from granting my 
Request concerning thee. 

Ckapman*s Revenge for Honour, 16&4. 

fCOMPREHEND. "To contain." ^carf. 

CompL, 1654. 
fCOMPRIMIT. To subdue. 

Hee is a physitian to other men's affections, as to his 
own, by comprimitting such passions as runne into an 
insurrection, by strengthemng such as dechne. by 
suppling such as are inflamed, by restrayning such as 
would runne out, by purging such as o>-er-al>ound. 

Ford's Line of Ufe, 1630. 

f COMPT. Neat, spruce. Lat. comptus. 

And with him came Lausus his sonne likewise, 
A compt, accompUsht prince, without compare. 

nrgil, by ficars, 1632. 

fCOMPUTE. A calculation. 

Let the disease forgotten be, but may 
The Joy return as yearly as ilie dav ; 

" :koi 

Carturight*s Poems, 1661. 



Let there be new comoutes, let reckoning be 
Solemnly made from his recovery, 



COMROGUE. A iocular perversion of 
the word comrade, by way of calling 
a man rogue. 

When yon and the rest of your eomrogmes shall sit 
dl'guiacd in the stocks. B. Jam. Uasq, <^ Augun^ 
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Boa «n laa of jva smnsm, 

Comroffue ocean in Webster's Appiaa 
and Virginia (Anc. Dr., r, 428), but 
clearly not wilb the Mme inteation. 
Probably a misprint. 



fCONCEALMENT. Much property, 
formerly appUeii to BUperstitious pi 
poies, had been by various mei 
concealed from tbe comtniasionert foi 
the disBolution of monnsteriea, 
■od these vere afterwards called 
etaled land* and eoneealmenU. During 
tbe reign of BlizHbetb there was a 
regular traffic carried od, with a good 
deal of what would now be called 
' awiDdling, in discovering conceal- 
ments tfnd obtaining granta of them 
from tbe crown. 

He luepl u onn at ammitmrnlt. 

fro CONCEIT. To fa "cyT™ ^' ' "' '' 

HhI Ibnngh Ihej nre, aiiil taniip, ind hoUoir, 

Thit will not tliiiit: Ihem In Ibeu •ciuo, 

BiUitmi Stiitit-I, Tol. 1, ^It 1, ITOS. 

CONCEITED. Inclined to jest, or be 
playful. 

Voatkirdabipiicinri-rlnl. B. Jmu. Stj., til 



tCONCENTER. 
one point. 

IVh rtji at nodnc< whicb tit diffnirdlT te 
ft Kholc jury of Ihlici, 



lotomyiat 

CONCLUSION. An experiment ; some- 
tbing from wbicb a conclusion may 
be drawn. Noticed by Johnson 
(4), bat not aa disused, vbicb it cet' 
tainly it. 

(VnkH jnv Ibihk mc Jei-Unh) ii't oM meet 
TliAt 1 djj KnipLiQ bf jmhiiieQi La 
Other owfu'ou.' Cft^.,LB. 

&ud. Uke tha rummii ape, 

And bieak TOUT nuk iluwa. i/aatf-, lii, 4. 

In tnlirT'i Pmteu Klirnl, lo /!■) Binrlkfidu 

ViUi D« Ikut halk cauinencnl inil loiic out doctor. 

Ve are not, therefore, to suspect 
Lancelot Gobbo of incorrect language 
when he proposes lo try eonelutioru 
upon his old purblind father. Mfr. 
Ffn.. ii, 2. 
Coiuiiuion is once oscd by Shekc- 



■peare rather obscurely. From the 
character and state of mind of the 
speaker, Cleopatra, I should think aba 
meanf'deepbut secret censure, look- 
ing demure all the while." 

lOQT "ift OctATia, with htt modcat eyea. 
And itill eoiKimhem, itaalL arquin no haninn 
Deaiunog spoD me. ^»t. f- Clii^., It, IS. 

Johuson's note on the passage is, 
" Sedate determination ; silent cool- 
ness of resolution ;" but tbese would 
not be called for by the occasion, nor 
would they be particularly galling to 
Cleopatra. 
fCOA'CORDER. One who promotea 
concord. 

Ordaiii'd for HI b; liairnlT powi 



Thtb 



ofPfwe, 



li..wd. afi 



\To CONCORPORATE. To unite in one. 

S>v. niT TDOni aophiatrr. nhal (biuk'at oT (taiiF 

ChtD.tn'Vrrnll'. trgtfmlUTi,. 

Tin taiDb Bod Ijiirr. foi and pM a^rei. 



■c pr.Kli,^< 






r* J-oMu, 1«6I. 



to grow together; 



CONCUPY. 
tion of the word concupiscence, put 
into the mouth of the raiier Theraites ; 

To CONc'blt. "ToTun'tflgether7"''in' 
tbe sense of the etymology, eon-eurro. 

/inane they Hrrce enrounlriac both nMor*!! 
WiUi gncily loolu, and Uca hkc llirir fitra. 

CONCUSSION. In the "Latin "senM^ 
extortion ; getting money by meaua 
of terror. 

And Ihtn runniuiM, npUo. |dUeT<t«, 
Tli>:ir cutulinnie «[ accuulioni Oil. 

fla»Ci.. Wmn.lT.n. 

tCONDECORATB. To adorn simulla- 
»mbii 

rra^mnt ttafdmi al 

' " "tffi-'ijrCi 7v!i'ib,"iS 

CONDEL, HENRY. A player contem- 
porary with Sliakespeara, and, in con- 
junction with Hemming, the editor of 
tbe first folio edition of bis plays. He 
is introduced with Burbage and Lowtu 
in the induction to Huston's Malcou- 
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tent, O. PL, iv, 11. lie was chiefly 
celebrated as a comic actor. 

COND£SCENT, subs, for condescensioD . 
Exemplified by Todd. Used also by 
Cudworth. 

CONDOG. A whimsical corruption of 
the word concur, substituting doff for 
cur, as equivalent. A story is told of 
its arising from a mistake between 
Dr. Littleton and his amanuensis. It 
is certain, however, that it appears, 
prior to Littleton, in all the early 
editions of Cockeram's small dic- 
tionary, as a synonym for the word 
agree. Thus, " Agree ; concurre, co- 
here, condog, condescend.'* How it 
originated therefore does not appear. 
We find it in Lylie's Galalhea, as if it 
was merely a burlesque of the right 
word : 

So ia it, and often doth it happen, that the jnst pro- 
portion of the fire and all thinga concurre. R. Con- 
corre, eondogge. I « ill away. Act iii, ac. S. 

fCONDIGNITY. Equal or similar dig- 
nity. 

This noblest worke, after it selfs eondignitie: 
Or else the sweet rayes of your royall fuvour 

May shine so warme on these wilde fniits of mine, 
Aa much may mend their vertue, taste, and aavour, 
And rypen faire the rest that are behinde. 

Dm Bartas. 

fCONDITED. Candied. 

Kow, the making of it is in thia manner: Th^ that 
•re akilfoll confectionera, take common oyle infected 
with a certaine hearbe, and thia being counted, pre- 
■erve it a long time, and as it gathereth to a thicker 
consistence, harden it by meanea of a substance issu- 
ing out of a naturall veine, like unto grosse oyle ; and 
tills kind of drugge is engendred among the Peraiana, 
which, as I hare said alreadie. they used to call by a 
tearme of that conntrey, naplitha. 

HolUnd'i Ammanrnt Mareetlimus, 1609. 

fCONDON. Knowing. 

Gardener's neere the wone. 
As eomUm as the burse. 

MS. Poems, 17M ant. 

tCONDUCT. A conduit. 

And the water is well conveyed, that it cannot annoy 
the foundation of the house, and yet serveth the most 
necessurie offices very conimodiously ; and I see tlie 
conduct* are made of cartlien pipea, which 1 like farre 
better than them of lead, both for sweetnesse and 
continuance under the ground. 

Norden'i Surteiors Dialogue, 1610. 

CONDUCT. Conductor. 

And there is in this busineia more than nature 
Was ever «onit(c/ of. Temp, v 1. 

Come, gentlemen, I will be your conduct. * 
_ Ben. Jons. Ev. M. ont ofH. 

To CONEY-CATCH. See Cony-catch. 

CmFECH. A sweetmeat. The word 

IS now corrupted into comfit, by which 

the trace of the etymology {confectus, 

Ut^) IS lost. Con/ectioHer Btm retains 

i^ original form. Comfit was, how- 



ever, already written in Shakespeare^s 
time. See the folio of 1623. 
Count 'Con/ect, in Much Ado about N., 
lY, 1, is well illustrated by 

Affording me no better word. 

Than of a carpet, avet, comfit-ldrd. Hon. Gk,^ 181. 
tTb make confeett or other sugar-plumbs. — ^Take a pan 
that is as well tinned as a preserving pan, hang it over 
a fire of charcoal not too scorching, tnen cleanse your 
seeds or almonds, 8cc., from drosa, by well sifting, and 
to each quarter of a pound put two pounds of fine 
fugar, dissolve the suKar with a pint of spring-water, 
keeping it stirring till it ropes, then set it on hot 
embers, and suffer it to boil a little, so drop in your 
seeds or almonds scatteriuglr, continually moving 
them with a slice, and when tKer have taken up the 
sugar, and by the motion are well cover'd and rowl'd 
into oirder, dry them in an oven or stove. For amooth 
perfumed almonds, add a little musk, and may onlv 
dip them into the boiline sugar twice, sticking a small 
sharp wire or needle at the point of them. 

Tke Accomplished FcwulU Instructor, 1719. 

To CONFECT. To prepare as sweet- 
meats. In this, and many other cases, 
I think it more probable that the verb 
was formed from the substantive than 
the contrary. In this I differ from 
Mr. Todd, but the point is hardly 
worth disputing. 

Not Toses'-oile from Naples, Capua, 
Saffron confected in Cilicia 

Browne, Br. Past, I, iL 

CONFECTION. A sweetmeat. This 
was probably the original word, then 
shortened into con/ect, and lastly 
changed to comfit. Confection is 
French of the same date; and con- 
fectxo meant the same in low Latin. 
But it was extended to various com- 
pounds, so that confectumarius meant 
an apothecary, or compounder of 
drugs. See Du Cange. 

Hast thou not leam'd me to preserre ? Tea. so 

That our great king himself doth woo me oft 

For my confections. Cjfmi., i, 6. 

In the sense of a drug : 

IfPiaamo 
Have, said she, jgiven his mistress the eomfeetum 
Which I gave him for a cordial, she is senr'd 
As I would serve a rat CfwA^ y, S. 

To CONFEDER. To confederate ; the 
same word abbreviated. 

Tlie king, espying me apart fiom those 
With whom 1 confederea in band before. 

Mirr. for Maa., p. 28(5. 
The souldiert, having wnfedered together, dyd flocke 
about Galba. NortKU flut. Upes, 280 D. 

f Wherefore having eonfedered mith Oneale, Ocouor, 
and other Irish potentates, 8lc. 

Ifolinsked's Cknmicies. 

iTo CONFINE. To drive beyond the 
confines or borders ; to banish. 

Lycaon's once more fled. We. br the help 
Of these his people, have eonfin'a him hence. 
To whom beiougs this cnmii f 

Hegwoo^s GoUem Age, 1611. 

CONFINER. A borderer; one who 
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lives on the confines of another 
country. Not now in use. To eon- 
Jine, in this sense, is also nearly dis- 
used : the substantive is used, but 
with its accent changed, befng now 
on the first syllable, cditfine. See 
Todd. Confiner was generally ac- 
cented on the second syllable, but not 
always. 

The senate bath itirr'd up the conflnerM 

And gentlemen of ItMly. Cymh., iv, S. 

Happie confinft* yon of other lands. 

That shift your soyle, and oft 'scape tyrants' hands. 

Dan. Civ. IF., i, 69. 

Shakespeare has confineleM, for bound- 
less. Macb,, iv, 3. 
fCONFLUENT. Rich; affluent. 

Th' inhabitants in flocks and herds are wondrous 
confluent. Chapm. It., ix, 67. 

iTo CONFLOW. To flow together. 

The Brasids record, That a part in ytxj deed of the 
nation were homclings, in-borne, and inere bred ; but 
others also from the utmost islands and the tracts 
beyond Rhene, driven out of their owne native seats, 
what with contiouall warres, and what with the inun- 
dation of the swelling sea, conflowed thither. 

Holland'* jmmianus MarceUintu, 1609. 
From whom, when bee had turned himselfe toward 
the common people, he wondered exceedingly, how 
qnickly all the men in the world thus cot^lowed to 
Borne. Ibid. 

To CONFOUND. Applied by Shake- 
speare to the spending of time. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 

In changing hardiment with great Glcndower. 

1 Hen. IV, i. 3. 
How coold'st thou in a mile confound an hour F 

Coriot., i, 6. 

So also in two other instances, Jul. 
Cses., i, 1, and Ant. & Cleop., i, 4. 
fCONGESTED. Accumulated. 

In whose minde 
Worlds of heroick vertues are congested 
To make him up a worthy. 

Nabbes't Hannibal S' Scipio, 1637. 

To CONGREE. To agree together. 

Doth keep in one consent, 
Congrecing in a full and natural close. Hen. V, i, 2. 

Modern editors have arbitrarily 
changed the word to congruing. 
tCONGRUENCE. Of congruence, t. e., 
by implication. 

Everie justice of peace may cause two constables to 
bee chosen in each hundred, Lambert. 190. and this 
scrmeth to bee meant of the hii;h constables of hun- 
dreds, and to include and iniply of congruence the 
stkcaring of them. DaUun's Countrey Juttice, 1020. 

fCONGY. A bow of salutation. 

Sir WilUam, with a low congy, saluted him ; the pxA 
lady, as is tJie courtly custom, was kist uf this noble- 
man. Armin's Nest of Ninnies, \W^. 

To CONJECT. To conjecture. The old 
quarto of Othello reads thus : 

From one that so imperfectly conjects. 

Othello, m,%. 

In the first folio it is changed to 
conceits ; so that conject was probably 



beginning to be disused. It is found 
in other authors. 

Now reason I or conject with myself. 

Jcolattus, 1640. 

Cited by Steevens. 

Madam, the reason of these vehement teannet, 
Cyrus doth neither know, nor can conjict. 

Wars of Cyrus, 4to, E. 1 h, 1694. 
+That no lyvyng creature cowld conjecte. 
But that pure love dyd tbat wyt dyrect. 

The Play trfWyland Seyence. 

To CONJURE. To agree. Accented 
on the first. 

Thou maist not coldly set 
Our soveraigne processe, which imports at full. 
By letters conjuring to that effect. 
The present death of Hamlet HanU., ir. 8. 

To conjdrey obtestor, or to bind by 
asseveration, and to cdnjure, to use 
magical arts, were not then always 
distinguished from each other, or 
from this ; all were accented cdnjure* 
Instances are found in Shakespeare 
both ways : and Hall has conj^r*d^ 
for raised by conjuration : 

But who conjur'd this bawdie Foggie's ghost? 

Sat., B. 3, S. 1. 

So fluctuating was accent as yet. 
fCONNIVENCY. Connivence. 

And by the connivencic of this very same ladie of the 
world, how many men of high birth and noble parent- 
age have submissively embraced the knees of 
Viriatus or Spartacus F 

Holland's Ammitmu* MarceUinnt, 1609. 

fCONQUERANT. A conqueror. Fr. 

I made a flat retreat into a closet I found open, the 
floore of which was strewed with roses, halfe a yard 
thick. Thither the wanton conquerants pursued mcL 
and there we rowl'd one over another after a maa 
fashion, till, I believe, we were all alike willing to 
give the game over. 

The ConueaU History ofF^raneioH, 1666. 

fCONSECUTE. To attain. Lat. 

For, as fcrr as I can leme, few men hitherto, being 
here in any auctoritie, hath finally consecuted favon 
and thankes, but rather the contrarie, with povertia 
for Iheire farewell. Stats Papers, n, 389. 

CONSENT, for concent. Musical accord. 

For government, though high, and low, and lower. 
Put into parts, doth keep in one consent, 
Cou^reeing in a full and natural dose. 
Like musick. Hen. F, i, 3. 

Why the modem editors, who changed 
the spelling of Shakespeare, to suit 
modern readers, did not change thia 
to concent, it is not easy to say. 
To CONSKITE, or CONSKITT. Mer- 
dis aspergere. 

By the means of which, they gripe all. devour all, 
conskite all, bum all, 8lc. BabeUiis, Oz., B. 6, ch. 11. 
The cuQinany begun to stop their UMe ; for he had 
conskxttea himselt with meer anguish and perplexity. 

Ibid., B. 2, ch. 19. 

'\To CONSORT. To associate with. 

And they 
Consorted other deities, replete with passions. 

Chapman, II., viii, S86. 

fCONSPICTIOUS. Excelling. 
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Heen he comet, tweete hoit, heere if the dokee 
heire of Lcninffberve ; doe homage, and after enteitaine 
him and me hit h>llower with the moet eontpictiouM 
pleararea that lies in thy poore ahilitr. 

Tlu Tragedy of nqffwuan, 16S1. 

tCONSTERNATED. Struck with con- 
sternatioD. 

The king of Astopia and the Palatine were itrangely 
eoiutemmted at this association. 

The Fogan Prime, 1690. 

fCONSTULT. To become as great a 
fool as another. 

Some English gentlemen with him coninlted, 
And as he nat'rally with tliem constulted, 
"Where thev perceiving his deserts were great. 
They stnv'id to mount him into honours seat. 

Taglor'M Worka, 1630. 

tCONSUBSTANTIAL. Identical in 
substance with. 

As in the course of nature doth befall. 
That from the essence of an earttilv father, 
An earthly son essential! parts dutu gather ; 
Or as in spring-time from one sappy iwi^ 
There sprouts another wmubMantial spng. 

Uu Bartas. 

fCONSULT. A consultation . 

He is altogether uneasie, till he makes a second visit, 
and thinks time runs too slow, till he can find a 
oon%-enient opportunity to do it, and puts himself for 
that purpose into the finest garb that a consult of the 
neatest taylors about town can contrive, concluding 
that or nothing will win her. 

Dunton't Ladies Dictionary. 

CONSUMMATE, verbal adjective, for 
the participle consummated, or being 
consummated. 

Do you the office, friar, which contummate^ 
Return him liere again. Utas.for Meas., v, last sc. 

The accent here is doubtful; but 
Shakespeare and his contemporaries 
generally accent the first syllable. 

The fulness of his fortunes winged them 

To cdnsHMmate this match. Lady Alimony, D, 4. 

CONTECK, for contest; in Chaucer 
eonteke. Retained by Spenser. See 
Todd. Mr. Tyrwhitt marks it as 
Saxon, but no such word is found in 
that language. Skinner supposed it 
only a corruption of contest, Gas- 
coigne also has it : 

But, for 1 fbund some eontecke and debate. 
In raiment where I was woont to rule. 

r0r;t«.4to,1587,sig.h,4. 

tCONTEMPLATION. Sight; behold- 
ing. 

The king at the contemplation of Alfreds frendi and 
kinsfoJ ks, signified to the pope, ke. 

Holinsked's Chronicles. 

CONTENTATION. Very commonly 
used for contentment, or satisfaction, 
and even so late as. by Arbuthnot. 
See Todd. I suspect it ought to be 
substituted for contention in the fol- 
lowing passage, unless the speaker be 
intended to express himself incor- 
rectly, which does not seem probable. 



Contest ? I wu never in better conienUtiom in iny 
life. B. #- Ft. Wit at set. Wmp., v. I. 



as 



The first folio, however, as well 
the modem editions, gives contention. 
fCONTERITION. Rubbing or striking 
together. 

lie being gone, tVandon did light his t<»reh again by 
the means of a flint, that hyeonterition sparkled out 
fire. Comieall History ofFreauxon, 165S. 

To CON THANKS. To study expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

Yet thanks I must you wn^ 
That you are thieves profest ; thstyou work not 
In holier shnpes. Tliiuni ofJth.^ iv, 3. 

But manv otner mo, when they shall knowe of it — 
fw your kindiiesse will con yon very much thancte. 

Jsch. Toxoph^ p. 11. 
I con thee thanke to whom thy dogpes be deare. 

Fewtb. Arc, p. S9i. 

CONTINENT. That in which any- 
thing is contained. The original 
sense of the word, by its etymology. 
It is frequently so used by Shake- 
speare, and the usage was long thought 
peculiar to him, but Mr. Todd has 
shown other authorities for it. More 
might easily be adduced. 

Great vessels into lesse are emptied never. 
There's a redoundance past their continent ever. 

Bussy £Amhois, ito, sig. D, S b. 
tAnd yet that little thou esteem'st too great a cua- 

tinent 
In thy incontinent avarice. Chapwi^ Horn. II., i, 170. 

\To CONTINGERATE. To come into 
contact with. 

Tet I with non-sence could conttngerate. 
With catophiscoes terro^rophicate. 
And make my selfe adnur'a immediately. 
Of such as understand no more then L 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fCONTRADICTIVE. Contradictory. 

Of the king's fault in labouring to uphold monarchy, 
his soliciting the king of Denmark to this purpose, 
no whit contradietite to his former resolutions uf 
not calling in forreign aid. 

Symmant, TindU. afCk, 7, 16t8. 

fCONTRARY. Contradictory. 

Had I demaunded whence you came, ot whither you 
would, for the one you might have tcdd me a contrary 
tale, and for the other your selfe is unrertaine. 

Ths Man in the Uoone, 1609. 

To CONTRARY. To oppose, or coun- 
teract. Accented on the second. 

You must contriry me I Harry, 'tis time ! 

Kom. and Jul., i, 5. 
I will not eontrdry your majesty ; for time most wear 
out that k}ve hath wrought. 

Lyly, Alex, and Comp., iii, -k 

Exemplified by Todd, but not noticed 
as obsolete. 
To CONTRIVE. To wear out, to pass 
away. From contrivi, the prset. of 
eontero. One of the disused Latinisms. 
See Continent, and Confinee. 

Please you we may contrive this afternoon, 
AimI quaff caroucf to our miftreas' health. 

2kM. ^Or., i, 3. 
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In trwrellmg conntryet, we three hare contrived 
Fall many a yeare. Dam. and Pytk., O. Fl., i, 181. 
After match oouuiayle, and great lyme contrived iu 
their sereral examinatioiiB. Pal. qfPUat.t D d, 8. 

See also Todd*8 Johnson. 
tCONTRIVEMENT. Contrivance. 

My braine shall be 
Bofie in his undoing ; and I will 
Flot mine with religion ; his disgrace 
Shall be my zeales couti itement. 

Carticright't Ordinary, 1661. 

tCONVENABLE. Convenient. 

And when he had taryed there a long time for a 
eotuenahU wind, at length it came about even as he 
himself desired. IloUnshed't Chronicles, 1&77. 

tCONVERTIST. A convert. 

Hypocrisie is so great an enemy to mans i>eace with 
God, that hce will pardon the sorrowfull contertitt 
before the proud justifier ; for he that standeth upon 
tearmes of dooing well, when hee determiueth to 
continue bad. is worse then he that looketh up to 
heaven, and falieth into some dnrty puddle or other. 
Rich Cabinet furnished toil h Farietie of 
Excellent inscriptions, 1616. 

CONVERTITE. A convert; one who 
has changed his notions. 

Out of these convertites there ii much matter to be 
heard and learu'd. Js you like it, y, 4. 

You must now prepare. 
In all your grace's pomp, to entertain 
Your couain who is now a eonverfite. 

B. ^ Fl. Noble Ocnt., iii, siih fln. 

To CONVEY. A more decent term for 
to steal ; as ancient Pistol learnedly 
distinguishes. 

Convey, the wise it call. Steal 1— foh, a fico for the 

Shrase ! Merry IF. fF., i, S. 

int, as I am Crack, I will convey, crossbite, and cheat 
upon Simplicius. 

Jiarston's What you will, Jnc. Dr., ii, 260. 

Hence also conveyance is used for 
dishonesty, and a conveyer for a 
robber. 

Since Henry's death, I fear there is conveyance. 

I Hen. VI, i, 3. 
Oh good, convey I Conveyers are you all. 
That rise thus nimbly by a true kind's fall. 

Rich, jf, iv, sub fin. 

A conveyancer is different. See Todd. 
tCONVlCIOUS. Reproachful. 

Also a eontieyovs dyaloge withowt any tytle, inveynge 
•pecjrally agavnst saynt Thomas of Cantcrberye, 
whiche aa yet was nerer prynted nor pubiysshed 
openlv. Letter dated 1533. 

tCCjNVICTED. Convinced. 

£aphnes seeing this fatherly and friendly sire (whom 
wee will name r'idxu) to have no lease inward oourtesie, 
then outward comliuesse, convicted (as wel he might) 
UiMt the proffer of his bountie noted the noblenesse 
of his birt h . Ly lie's Euphues. 

To CONVINCE. To overcome. A 
Latinism. 

Ilis two chamberlains 
I will, with wine and wassell so convineCt 
Tliat memory, the warder of the brain, 
Shall be a fume. Mach., i. 7. 

Now you look finely indeed. Win! this cap does 
eonrince. B. Jons. Barth. F., i, 1. 

AUo for to convict. See Todd. 
Jb CONVIVE. To feast together, to be 
convivial. 



Go to my tent. 
There in flie full connve we. 2Vo. and Cress., ir, 6. 

To CONY-CATCH. To deceive a simple 
person ; to cheat, or impose ; a cony, 
or rabbit, being considered as a very 
simple animal. It has been shown, 
from Decker's English Villanies, that 
the system of cheating, or, as it is 
now called, swindling, was carried to 
a great length early in the 17th 
century ; that a collective society of 
sharpers was called a warren, and 
their dupes rabbit-suckers (that is, 
young rabbits), or conies. One of 
their chief decoys was the selling 
goods or trash, to be resold at a 
loss, as explained under Commodity. 
They had several other terms of their 
art, all derived from the warren. 
See this well stated in Mr. D' Israeli's 
Curios, of Lit., vol. iii, p. 78, et seq., 
At other times the gang were bird- 
catchers, and their prey a gull. &c. 
Ibid. 

Take heed, signor Bapiista, lest yon be eony-catehed 
in tliis business. Tarn. Shr., ▼, i. 

Whoreson coney-catching rascal I I could eat the venr 
hilts for anger. B. Jons. Ev. Man in H., iii, 1. 

Shakespeare has once used it to 
express harmless roguery, playing 
jocular tricks, and no more. When 
Grumio will not answer his fellow- 
servants, except in a jesting way, 
Curtis says to him. 

Come, you are so full of conycatching. Tarn. Shr., iv, 1. 

CONY-CATCHER. A sharper, or cheat. 
Minshew has well expressed the origin 
of the term : 

A eonie-catcher, a nnroe given to deceivers, by a 
metaphor, taken from those that rob warrens, Hud 
conic-grounds, using all means, slriglits, and cunning 
to deceive them, as pitching of haics before their 
holes, fetching them in by tumblers, Stc. Diet. 

See! see! impostors! cony-calchers I 

Marst. What y. tcill, Jnc, Dr., ii, 253. 

f COOK. The following proverb is cer- 
tainly not a common one. 

Sum odi sapientem qui sibi nou sapit : hee is an ill 
eooke that cannot licke his owne lingers. 

JFithals' Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 556. 

A COOLING CARD. A phrase pro- 
bably borrowed from primero, or 
some other game in which money was 
staked upon a card. A card so de- 
cisive as to cool the courage of the 
adversary. Met, Something to damp 
or overwhelm the hopes of an ex- 
pectant. 

There all ia marr'di there lies a cooling card, 

1 Uen. ri, V, i. 
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These hot yonths, . 

I fear, will find a cooling card. B. ^ Fl. Island Pr.. i, 8. 
Eriphaet, to the intent that he might bridle the over. 
lashing affections of Fbilaatos, conveicd into hia 
stndie a certeine pamphlet, which he teanned a 
eooUng card for Fhilaatos ; jet generally to he applyed 
to aU lovers. Bupkues, p. 89. 

We have no instance of it in the 
original sense. [But see the following.] 

^Buc. My lord, lay down c cooling card, this game is 

Sne too far, 
ire him fsst, now cut him off, for feare of nvill 
war. True Tragedie of Bie. lU, 16M. 

fCOOT. A bird. The name is at pre- 
sent given to the water-hen. 

Glaucium, k glaucis ocnlis. yXavic(ov, qnod fascins 

Kcnus est plumis pedihnsque. A felfare, or (as some 

thinke) a coote. Nomenetator. 

Bnt (eentle muse) tell me what fowls are those 

That but even-now from flagey fenns arose ? 

Tis th'hungry hem, the {^eedV cormorant, 

The coot and curlew, which the moors doo haunt. 

Du Bartas. 

COP, or COPPE. The top of anything. 
The head. It is pure Saxon. It is 
abundantly illustrated in Todd's John- 
son. 

Marry, she's not in futhion yet ; she wears a hood; 
bnt 't stands a-cop. B. Jons. Jlch., ii, 6. 

Wherefore, as some suppose, of cop|)er-mines in me 
I Copper-land was call'd ; but some will have 't to he 
From the old Britains brought, for eop they use to call 
The tops of many hills, which I am ator'd withaL 

DragUm*i Polgolb., 80, p. 1226. 

He should have said Saxons, rather 
than Britons. 

f Most like unto Diana bright when she to hunt eoth out 
Upon Eurotas bankes, or through the M!p#of Cynthus 

hill. 
Whom thousands of the lady nimphes await to do her 

wilL Tkaer's rtrgil, 1600. 

'fTo COP ART. To share, to sympathise. 

How say yon, gentlemen, will you copart with me in 
this my dt^ectraneMeP HeywMTi Bogall King, 1637. 

COPATAIN. A word hitherto found 
only in the following passage, but 
supposed to be made from cop^ and 
to mean high-crowned. [A sugar-loaf 
hat. A corruption of copped-tank. 
See Copped, and Copple-tankt.] 

Oh fine viUainI A silken doublet! a velvet hose! a 
scarlet cloak I and a eopatmn hat. Tam. Shr., t, 1. 

fCOPEL. A cape. Fr. 

pinkinge and racing the doublett, and lininge of je 
eopeU .St. 

ffor embroideringe doublett, eopcU^ and searfe, 21 lOt. 
makinge the eiop«(/ 11. Si. 

makinge the cloake .9s. 

Account, dated 1619. 

COPEMAN. The same as chapman, or 
merchant. From to cape^ which 
meant to exchange : both from ceap^ 
a market. 

He would have sold his part of Paradise 
For ready money, had he met a copeman. 

B.Jons.rox,'ui,h. 

Verstegan gives the derivation thus : 

Ceapman, for this we now say chmman, which is as 
moch ts to my as a mcnhant, orcopeman. 

ButU. <tfD. Int., p. 1G6. 



COPESMATE. The same word cope, 
compounded with mate instead of 
man; meaning therefore evidently a 
partner or companion in merchandise. 

Mishapen Time, copesmats of ugly night 

Sk. Rape of Lucr., Suppl., i, S26. 
No better eopeswtates I 
I'll go seek them out with this Light in my hand. 

^//fbo/*, O.PL,iv,146. 

See it further exemplified in Todd*s 
Johnson. 
COPHETUA. An imaginary African 
king, of whom the legendary ballads 
told, that he fell in love with the 
daughter of a beggar, and married her. 
The song is extant in Percy's Reliques, 
vol. i, p. 198, and is several times 
alluded to by Shakespeare and others. 
The name of the fair beggar-maid, 
according to that authority, was 
Zenelophon ; but Dr. Percy con- 
sidered that as a corruption of Pene- 
lophon, which is the name in the 
ballad. 



The magnanimous and most illustrate king Cophetna 
set eve upon the pernicious and indubitatc ue^'j^ 
Zenelophon. Lottos L. Z., iv, 1. 



The following lines of the ballad are 
alluded to in Romeo and Juliet : 

The blinded boy that shootes so trim. 

From heaven down did hie; 
He drew a dart and shot at hbn. 

In place where he did lye. 

See Rom. and Jul., ii, 1. According 
to B. Jonson this king was remarkable 
for his riches. 

I have not the heart to devour you, an I might be 
made as rich as king Cophetua. 

Ev. Man in his ff., iii. 4. 

It has been conjectured that there was 
some old drama on this subject, in 
which these riches might be men- 
tioned. From this play probably the 
bombastic lines spoken by ancient 
Pistol were quoted : 

O base Ass3rrian knight, what is thy news ? 
Let king Copketua luiow the truth thereof. 

2 Hen. TF, v, 8. 

And perhaps this : 

Spoke like the bold Cophetua^s son ! 

jri<*,O.Pl.,viii,42«. 

The worthy monarch seems to have 
been a favorite hero for a rant. 
COPPED. Having a high and promi- 
nent top ; from eop. 

These they call first Jemc^lans, who have their faces 
shaven, in token of serritude, wearing long coates and 
copped caps, not unlike to our idiots. 

Sandys, Travels, p. 47. 
With hif\i-copt hats, and feathers flaunt a tiaiuit. 

Oascoignf, Hcarbes, p. 216. 
Were they as copped and hi^h I'rcfted as niarish 
« hoops. BabelatSt OtcU, B. II, ch. xii. 
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fFrom a ccppiJ-crowu-icnent prickd up by a brother, 
From damnable niciiibcni and tits of the mother, 
Ihnua earet like oysters that grin at each other. 

FUUka'9 Poems, p. 133. 

COPPLE-CROWNS are the same thiog ; 
high-topped crowns. 

And what's their feather? 

Like the coppU crown 
The Upwing has. Bandolph, Ainynt., ii, S. 

Soon after follows : 

O sweet lady-birds I 
With eoppU crowns, and wings but on one side. Dnd. 

COPPLE-TANKT, COPPINTANK, and 
COPTANKT, are all of similar forma- 
tion. 

Upon their heads they ware felt hats, eoppU-tanked, a 
qiiarter of an ell higli, or more. 

Comirut, by Damt., B, 5 b. 
Then should eo<me in the doctours of LoTen, [Louvain] 
with their great eoppin-tantes, and doctours hattcs. 

Bee-hive of Rom. Ch., I, 7 b. 
▲ eopUnit hat, made on a Flemish block. 

Giue. Worke$, N, 8 b 

tCOPPRICE-BAG. 

I know you'l not endure to see roy Jack 
Got empty, nor weare shirts of eoppriee hoot. 

The Citye Natch, 1639, p. S3. 

fCOPSI-CURSTY. A vulgar corruption 
of corpus Chris ti, occurring in old 
English plays. 

COPY. Plenty ; from capia. It is several 
times used by Ben Jonson, but is not 
peculiar to him ; Mr. Todd has quoted 
it from the preface to the English 
Bible, and Mr. Gilford says that it is 
found in Chaucer. 

She was blest with no more awy of wit, but to serve 
his humour thus. £v. Man out of H., i, 1. 

To frain the opinion of cooy, utter all they can. how- 
ever unfitly. jiddress pre/, to the Alchemitt. 
Cicero said Roacius contended with him, by varietie 
of lively ^tures to surmount the ciiny of faiis speach 
[i. e., copiousness]. Puttmham, B. i, en. 14. 
rThou foolish thirster after idle secrets 
And ill's abrode; looke home, and store and choke 

thee; 
There sticks an Aehelons home of all, 
Copie enough. Che^wum'e Widow* Tears, 1613. 

-fCORAGE. To encourage. Heywood, 

1556. 
tCORAL seems to have been employed 

from an early period for playthings 

given to infanta when they were cutting 

their teeth. 

And since that physick is not to be used as a continual 
alimrnt, but as an adiument of drooping nature at an 
extremity ; and beside that, seeing ever^ nasty and 
base Tygeilus use the pipe, as infants their red eoraU, 
ever in their mouths, and many besides of more note 
and esteem take it more for wantonnes than want, as 
Gerard speaks. Optick OUsse of Humors, 1 639. 

CORANTO. A swift and lively dance. 
Courant, Fr. ; from eorrere, Ital. to 
run : written also corranto. 

And teach lavoltas high, and swift corantos. 

Hen. V, iii, B. 

They are thus described by sir John 
Davies, in his poem on dancing : 



What shall I name those current traverses, 
Tliat on a triple (Jjirivl Unit do run. 

Close by the ground, with sliding passages. 
Wherein that dancer greatest praise hath won 
Which with best order can all order shun : 

For every where he wantonly must range, 

And turn and wind with unexpected diange. 

Stanza 69. 

Hence we find a coranto pace used for 
a very swift pace : 

Bnt away rid I, sir; put my horse to a coranto pace, 
and left my fiddle hcliind me. 

Middlftun, More Diss., Anc. Dr., iv, 411. 

CORDEVAN. Spanish leather, from 
Cordova. Corrupted also into cord- 
wayn, or cordewayne. Whence a 
shoemaker is still technically called a 
cordwainer. 

Puts on his lusty green, with gandy hook. 
And hanging scrip of finest cordrran. 

Fleteh. Faithf. Sh., i, 1. 

So Spenser : 

Buskins he wore of costliest eordwayne 

Sprns. /'. 0., VI, ii, 6. 
f By the next opportunity I will send you the cordovan 
pockets and gloves you writ for of Francisco Morenos 

?erfuming. HowelVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

With voiir favour mv good friend, I would willinjily 
buy three pairc of gloves, one of lambes leather, the 
other ot kid, and a paire of cordirant ; but for Gods 
sake let us have no ceremonies, nor any biddings off 
and on. The Passenger of Benvenuto, 1613. 

fTo CORE. To groan. 

Which saint George seeing, upon the suddaiue thnut 
his sword into his greedv throat, and overthrew him ; 
at which the monster yela and cores forth such a ter« 
ribic novse, as if the center of the earth had crackt, 
that with the uncouth din thereof, the neiehhuurjig 
hils, woods, and voileyes, seemed to tremble like an 
earthquake. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

CORIANDER SEED. A familiar and 
jocular term for money. The seeds 
of coriander being hemispheres, flat- 
tened on one side, may perhaps have 
given some rude idea of pieces of 
money. 

Wliich they told us was neither for the sake of her 
piety, parts, or person, but for the fourth comprehen- 
sive p. portion; the spankers, spur-royals, rose-nobles, 
and other coriander seed with which she was quilted 
all over. OulVs Rabelais, B. IV, ch. ix, p. 133. 

fCORINTH. A currant. 

A brief abstracte of the aceompte of the Corynthes 
for 2 yeares ending at Michaelmas 1606. — The net 

Srodnce of the farm on the duties on currauts was, 
uring this period, 2845/. 

A CORINTHIAN. A wencher, a de- 
bauched man. The fame of Corinth 
as a place of resort for loose women 
was not yet extinct. It had flourished 
from the times of ancient Greece. 

And tell me flatly I am no proud Jack, like Falstaff ; 
l)ut a Corinthian, a lad of mettle, a g(X>d boy. 

1 Hen. IV, ii. 4. 
And raps up, without pity, the sage nnd rheumatic 
old prelatess, with ail heryouns Corinthian laity. 

Milton, Apol. for Smect, 

Corinth was even a current name for 
a house of ill repute. 
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WodM we roold aee yon at Corinth I 

Tim.ofAtK,\i,%. 

fCORK-BBAINED. Light-headed. 

And howtoerer we are ilightly eeteem'd by iome 

giddy-headed corkbraini or mnabrom painted pnck- 

fortta. Taylor's JForibv, 16S0. 

Why yon ihall lee an npatart eorkebraind Jacke 

Will beare five hundred aken on his backe. 

And walke aLatontly aa if it were no load, 

And beare it to each place of his aboad. Jkid. 

fCORNELIUS. The name of the in- 
dividual who is said to have introduced 
the discipline of the tuh for the 
venereal disease. See Tub. 

And, where they should study in private with Diogenes 
in his cell, they are with Comehu* in his tuh. 

Jrmin*9 Nat o/Ninniei, 1608. 

CORNEMUSE, or CORNAMUTE. A 
bagpipe. The French Manuel Lezique, 
by the Abb^ Provost, defines it exactly 
as a bagpipe : " Instrument de mu- 
•ique champ^tre, k vent et k anche. 
II est compose de trois chalumeaux, 
et d'une peau remplie de vent, qui se 
serre sous le bras pour en jouer, en 
remnant les doigts sur les trous des 
chalumeauz." Drayton rather inac- 
curately speaks of it as distinct from 
the bagpipe, in reciting country instru- 
ments: 

£ven firom the shrillest shawn, unto the eomamute. 
Some blow the bagpipe up, that plays the country 
round. Pofyolb., iv, p. 736. 

fWher on those pines the neighb'ring groves among, 
(Now utterly neglected in these days) 
Our garlands, pipes, and eomamuta were hung, 
The monunieuts of our deserved praise. JJrajftOH. 

fCORNEOL. The stone now called a 
cornelian. 

Sardius, .... Comaline. A kind of onyx of a 
bUckish c«ilour, called a corneol. Nomenclator. 

tCORNERPIE. 

He may marrv a knights daughter, a creature out of 
fashion, that nas not one commendable quality, more 
then to make a comer pye and a sallad, no manner of 
courtship, but two or three dances, as old as mounsier, 
and can play a few lessons on the virg^inalls that she 
learnt of ner grsndam; beaides she is simple, and 
dull in her daUiance. The Lost Lady, 1638. 

t2b CORNUTE. To cuckold. 

This to the poorest cuckold seemes a bliss. 
That he with miahty monarchs sharer is, 
That, though to be comuted be a griefe. 
Yet to have such brave partners is reliefe. 

Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

fCORNWELL. Cornhill is so called 
in Deloney's Strange Histories, 1607. 
In the following passage, we have a 
pun upon (probably) Cornwall. 

For milbons of men that have bcene married. 
Have unto Cormeell without boat bci-ne carried. 

Puquir$ Night Cap, 101S. 

tCORNY. Hard, like horn ? 

Also Ipocras saitli, that a woman being conceived with 
a man-child is ruddy, and her right sicle is corny about, 
but if she bee conceived with a maid-child, ahe ia 
blaeke, and her left pap ia eomy about. 

ThoPaikwa^toSHUh^tW. 



COROLLARY. Something added, or 
even superfluous. No great deviation 
from the original sense. 

Bring a wrMary, 
Bather than want 2Vaip., iv, 1. 

CORONAL. A crown, or garland. 

Xow no more shall these smooth brows be girt 
With youthful eoronalt, and lead the dance. 

Fl. Faith/. Shcph., i, 1. 

So Spenser in his pastorals. 
CORONEL. The original Spanish word 
for colonel. This fully accounts for 
the modern pronunciation of the latter 
word, curneL 

Afterwards thf ir eoronell, named Don Sebastian, came 
forth to inireat that they might part with their armes 
like souldiers. Spenser, State of Ireland. 

He brought the name of eoronel to town, aa some did 
formerly to the suburbs that of lieutenant or captain. 

Fleeknoe's Enigm. Characters. 

That is, as a good travelling name, 
for disguise. 

Our early dictionaries also give eoronel 
for colonel. 
tCORONICH. A cornice. 

There was presented to sight a front of architecture 
with two pillasters at each side, and in the niidUle of 
the eorontch a compartement with this inscription. 

Triumphs of the Prince iPJmour, 163S. 

CORPUS CHRIST! DAY. A high 
festival of the church of Rome, held 
annually on the Thursday after Trinity 
Sunday, in memory, as was supposed, 
of the miraculous confirmation of the 
doctrine of Transubstautiation under 
pope Urban IV. 

This was the usual time for perform- 
ing the mysteries, or sacred dramas, of 
which, in England, those of Coventry 
were particularly famous, as is related 
in Dugdale*s Warwickshire, p. 116. 
They are thus alluded to in an old 
drama : 

Tliis deyyll and I were of olde acqueyntance, 
For ort in tht^ play of Corpus Christi 
He hath play'd t&e devyll at Co>'entry. 

Four Ps, O. PI., i, 85. 

The Chester Mysteriej were also 
famous, and were performed at the 
same feast, and sometimes at Whit- 
suntide. A few copies of the latter 
have been printed for the members 
of the Rozburghe Club, by James 
Heywood Markland, Esq., from an 
Harleian MS., with an excellent pre- 
liminary discourse. This was in 1818. 

fCORRASlVED. An old form of eorro- 
iived, common in early plays. 

CORRIGIBLE, for corrective. Having 
the power of correction. This sense 
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ia clearly improper, yet Mr. Todd has 
shown that it was used by Jonson as 
well as Shakespeare. 

The power and corrigible authority of this, lies in our 
will. Olhelh, i, 3. 

Do I not bear a reasonable corrigible hand over him, 
Crispiniu ? Poelatler, ii, 1. 

Yet Shakespeare has also used it 
rightly : 

Beudiog down his corrigible neck. Ant. /* Cleop., iv, 13. 

CORSEY, COR'SIVE, and CORZIE. 
All, I believe, corruptions of corrosive ; 
meaning therefore, as a substantive, 
anything that corrodes. Corrosive 
itself was used as a substantive, 
and spoken as two syllables, even 
when written without contraction. 

Whereas he meant his c&rrontes to apply, 

And with streight diet tame his stubbome malady. 

Spent. F. Q,, I, i, 26. 

Elsewhere Spenser writes it so : 

And tliat same bitter cor site which did eat 
Her tender heart, and made rcfrainc from meat. 

Ibid., IV, ir, 16. 
And more than all the rest this greev'd him cheefe. 
And to his heart a co/nve was etemell. 

Uarringl. Jrio$t.y zliii, 83. 
For ev'ry cordiall that my thoughts apply 
Turns to a co/sive, and aoth eat it faruer. 

B. Jons. Ev. Man out of H. 
T%is was a cor'eive to old Edward's days. 
And without ceasing fed upon his bones. 

Drayt. Leg. of P. Oav., p. 571. 

We find it written corzie: 

He feels a corzie cold his heart to Icnaw. 

Ilarr. Ariost., XX, 97. 

I thought once this might be put 
for coryza, or rheum ; but the simi- 
larity of the two passages from this 
author shows plainly what he meant. 
In one place it seems to mean distress 
or inconvenience. 

His perplexed mother was driven to make him by 
force be tcmliHl, with extreme corsey to herselfe, and 
anno>ance to him. Penibr. Jrcad., L. 3, p. 297. 

Here also it is much the same : 

The discontent 
You seem to entertain, ia merely ctmscless ;— 
— And therefore, goo<l my lonl, thscover it. 
That wc may take the spleen and corsey from it. 

Chapman's Mons. D'Olive, Jnc. Dr., iii, 348. 

The editor's note is quite erroneous. 

tTo liave a great hurt or domage. which we call a 
corsey to the iierlc. Eliotes Dtctionarie^ 1659. 

tCORSICK. Grieved. 

A Ins ! poore infanta borne to woftill fates. 
What corsicke hart such harmelessc loules can grcere. 

Great Britninrs Troye, 1609. 

CORTINE, for curtain. Cortina, Lat. 
Only an antiquated spelling. 

Talk of the affairs 
The clondes, the eortin^s. and the mysteries, 
Tliat arc afoot, li. Jons. Masq. of Nephow's Triumph. 
Cortina striata, a pleitcd or folded cortine, or a corttne 
that hath lung strakes in it. 

f1eining*s ^omeHcl., p. 247, b. 

fCOSHER. To entertain a guest. 



A very fit and proper house, sir, 
Fur such a worthy guest to cosher. 

The Irish Hudibrat, 1689. 

fCOSHERING. A pet animal ? 

I would not leave a head to wag upon a shoulder of 
our generation, from my mother's sucking-pig at her 
nipple to my great grntidfather's coshmng in tlio 
peas-straw. Skirl^*s St. Patrick for Ireland^ r, 1. 

COSIER. See Cozier. 

COSSET. A lamb, or other young 
animal, brought up by hand. Being 
a rustic word, I cannot believe that it 
had an Italian derivation. 

I shall give thee yon cosset for thr payne. 

Spcns. Shrp. Kal , Sept. 

A pet of any kind. 

And I am for the cosset, his charge ; did you ever tee 
a fellow's face more accuse him for an ass? 

B. Jont. Bartk. F., i, 1. 

COST. A rib. From the Latin casta. 

It is an automa, [automaton] runs under water. 
With a snug nose, and hiis a nimble tail 
Made like an auger, with which tail she wri^tcles 
Betwixt the cos^ of a ship, and sinks it straight. 

B. Jons. Staple of News, iii, 1. 

This is like some modern projects. 
COSTARD. A man's head ; or a large 
kind of apple. Which is the original 
sense, is not yet settled. Mr. Gifford 
positively says the apple (Note on 
the Alchemist, act v, sc. 1): and 
certainly we do not find it used for a 
head, except in ludicrous or con- 
temptuous language. It occurs five 
times in Shakespeare, and always in 
that way. Yet Skinner tells us that 
coster meant a head, and derives that 
from coppe : quasi, copster. His 
authority has been generally fol- 
lowed. 

Ise try whether your costard or my bat be the liarder. 

Lear, ir, B. 
Well, knave, an I had thee alone, I would surel;^ nip 
ihj costard. Gamm. Gurt., O. Pi., u, 6(J. 

That I may hear and answer what you say, 
With my school-dagger 'bout vour costard, sir. 

B. font. Tale of Tub, ii, 2. 

Once we find it used for the covering 
of the head, the cap : 

Take an ounce from mine arm, and, doctor Deuzacc, 
I'll make a close-stool of your velvet costard. 

B. /- Ft. Woman's Prise, iii, 4. 

The modern editors of these plays 
have made foolish work, in changing 
custard to costard, where the former 
was right. Loyal Subj,, ii, 5. To 
"crown with a custard," means to 
clap a custard on his head, the effect 
of which must of course be ludicrous. 
As a species of apple, it is enumerated 
with others, but it must have been a 
very common sort, as it gave a name 
to the dealers in apples : 
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Apples be m diren of form and nibttance, that it 
were mfinite to deacribe them all ; aome ooniist more 
of aire then water, as yoxupvffi called mala pulmonea : 
others more of water tlian wind, as your cosUtrds and 
pomewaters, called bydrotica. 

Muffftt's HealtVi Improvfment, p. 196 
The wilding, eottardf then the well-known pomem-ater 

Dravt. Polyolb., S- 

fCOSTARD- JAGGER. Another name, 
apparently, for costard-monger. 

Uoblers, or tynkeis, or else eostard-jaggers. 

BarcUtjf*s Fjfte Eglog., n. d. 

COSTARD-MONGER, or COSTER- 
MONGER. A seller of apples ; one, 
generally, who kept a stall. They 
seem to have been frequently Irish. 

Her father was an Irish eottar'wumgtr. 

B, JoHt. Aleh., ir, 1. 
In EuKland, air, troth I erer langh when 1 think on't; 
— — Wnj, sir, there all the eo»ter-wumger$ are Irish. 

S P. Hon. Wh., 0. PL, ni, p. 376. 

Coitermonffert were usually noisy, 
whence old Morose in Epicoene is said 
to swoon at the voice of one. Their 
bawling was proverbial : 

And thai hell rail, like a mde eosterwumger. 

That school-boys had couxencd of his iq)p)es, 

As kmd and senseless. B.^Fl. Seort^.Laiyy ir, 1. 

They were general fruit-seUers. The 
eottard-monger in Jonson's Barth. 
Fair cries only pears. 
COSTER-MONGER, jocularly used as 
an adjective. Anything meanly mer- 
cenary, like a petty deider in apples, 
whose character was bad in various 
ways. See Apple-squire. 

▼irtoe is of so little regard in these coiter-m/orngtr 
times, that true ralonr is tamed bear-herd. 

S Hen. ir, i, 9. 

Where note, that times is not in the 
two folios, but is supplied from the 

. quarto, and that bear-herd should 
probably be bear-ward, the quarto 
having berod. Bear-herd occurs, 
however, in other passages. 

COSTMARY. The herb baleamita vul- 
gariSf called also alecost, as it was 
frequently put into ale« being an 
aromatic bitter. 

Cottmofii is pnt into ale to steep ; as also into the 
barrels and stands, amonest those herbcs wherewith 
they do make saice ale. Johu. Gerrwrd^ B. ii, eh. dW. 
The purple hyacinth, and firesh cottnuurif. 

Spms.Qnat. 

fCOT. Apparently a jocular term for a 
citizen. "Too much like a citizen, 
or a eotf as the women call it." 
Commentary upon the History of Tom 
Thumb, \7\\,^. 12. 

To COTE, To pass by, to pass the side 
of anoUier. Coetoyer, old French, in 
which the e waa soon dropped^ and is 



now not written. The same as to 
coast, 

Wc eoted them on the way, and hither they are 
coming. Haiml., ii, 3. 

Her amber hair for fonl hath amber eolfU. 

Love's L. L., if, S. 

That is, hath so far passed amber, as 
to make it seem foul. 

Hie buck broke gallantly ; my great swift being dis- 
advantaged in his slip was at ftnt behind; many, 
presently eoted and outstripped them. 

Bet. from Fern., Orig. of Dr., iii, p. 2S8. 

This is exact, first eoted, i. e., went by 
the side, then outstripped them. 
Chapman is also quoted by Johnson. 
[See Chapm. Hom. II., xxiii, 324, 
andOd., ziii, 421.] 
It was, however, a common sporting 
term, and by that probably made 
fitmiliar to Shakespeare. Drayton 
has it, where he particularly professes 
to give the account of coursing in its 
true terms : 

Which in the proper terms themoae doth thns report 

Cotes is thus introduced in that place : 

When each man runs his horse with fixed eyes, and 

notes 
Which dog first turns the hare, whidi first the other 

coals. Folgolb., xxiii, p. 1115. 

The passage from the Return from 
Parnassus, above cited, seems to 

Erove that it was used also in buck- 
unting. 
COTE, or COAT, s. In similar usage. 
A pass, a go-by, as we sometimes say. 

Bnt when he cannot reach her. 
This, giring him a coel, about again doth fetch her. 

Drayton, Hid. 

fCOTHURNAL. Tragical, or drama- 
tical. 

A sprightly comedy, the sins unfold 

Of more corrupted times, then in its high 

Cotkumal sceans, a lofty tragedy 

ibrects their thoughts, and doth at once inrite 

To various passions, sorrow and delight. 

Ckamberlayne's Pkaronnida, 1659. 

A COT-QUEAN. Probably eoch-quean ; 
that is, a male quean, a man who 
troubles himself with female affairs ; 
which old Capulet is doing when the 
Nurse tells him. 

Go, you cot-quean, m, 
Oct you to bed. iio$n. and Jul., ix, 4. 

In the following passage, it means 
masculine hussey. It is spoken by 
Ovid, as Jupiter, to Julia, as Juno : 

We tell thee, thou angerest us, cot-quean ; and we 



will thunder thee in pieces for thir eol-^ueanity. 

B. Jons. Poetaster, ir, 3. 

It continued long in use in the former 
sense, and is quoted even from 
Addison, who compares a woman 
meddling with state afiairt to a man 
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interfering in female business, a cot- 
quean, adding, "each of the sexes 
ihould keep within its boands." See 
Quean. 

It seems to have meant also a hen- 
pecked husband, which suits the same 
derivation. 
COTSALE. A corruption of Cotswold, 
open downs in Gloucestershire, very 
fayorable for coursing. 

How does your fallow greyhoond, air? I heard wy 
he was oairun on CottaU. Merry W. IT., i, I. 

This might refer to common coursing, 
and therefore does not at all affect 
the date of the play, which Warton 
endeavoured to fix from the establish- 
ment of Dover's Games on Cotswold. 
They were not founded till the reign 
of James I. See Doyeb. 
A sheep wasjocularly called, a Cotaold 
or Cotswold lion, from the extensive 
pastures in that part. It is among 
Kay's Proverbs, under Gloucestershire, 
p. 242. So Harrington : 

Lo then the mystery firom whence the name 
Of ColsoU Iffom* first to Sngland came. 

Epigr., B. iii, £p. 18. 

To COTTON. To succeed, to go on 
prosperously: a metaphor, probably, 
from the finishing of cloth, which 
when it cottons, or rises to a regular 
nap, is nearly or quite complete. It 
is often joined with geer, which is 
also a technical and manufacturing 
term. 

Still mistreas Dorothy ! Thwgter ■mil cotton, 

B. A- Ft. Motu. Tho., iy, 8. 

Now, Hephestion, doth not this matter cotton as I 

would. Lyiys Alfx. <f- Camp., iU. 4, 0. Pi., ii, 1S3. 

It eotlcns well, it cannot choose but beare 

A pretty napp. Family of Love, D, 3 b. 

This is exact to the presumed origin 
of the phrase. Sometimes, by a still 
further extension of the metaphor, it 
meant to agree : 

Styles and I cannot eotten. 

Hist. o/Capt. Stukely, B, 2 b. 
Else the matter would eotten but ill farouredly with 
our loring mother, the holy church. 

JSeehive of Rom. Ch., B r, 7. 

Swift seems to be the latest authority 
for the word. 

tUow this geare will eotten, I know not. 

True Tragedie ofBie. Ill, 159*. 
tCome on, sir frier, picke the locke. 
This gere doth cotton hansome. 

Troubl. Raigne of King John, p. 1. 
f What meanea this ? dueth he dote so much of this 
strange harlot indeede ? now I perceive how this geare 
eoitens T I scaisc found it out now at last, foolish man 
thai I am. Terence in Engluk^ 1614. 

COTTYEB. A cottager. Co/^ier in old 



French law was the same as roturier. 
See Cotgrave. 

Himself goes patched like some hare cottyer. 
Lest he might ought the future stock uspeyre. 

HaU, Sat., IV, ii, 9. 

Cotin also meant a cottage. See 
Lacombe's Diet, du vieux Langage, 
torn. ii. 
fTo COUCH. To lay, to place together. 

Opus emplecton, Vitru. cum frontibus utrinque politia, 
medium naturalis aaxorum materia temere ooTlocata 
farcit. c/AirAcKTOF. Worke wel knit and couched togither. 

Nomenclator, 1586. 
Coagmentum, Plauto, oommissura, Aj^ta et compressa 
coigunctio, propria lapidum. vvtm^ui, avva4f*l, Spfui. 
Jointure, attachemeot, liaison. The dose joyuing or 
couching of things t<^ther, properly of stones. Ibid, 

tCOUCHANT. Lying. 

The place, manor house, or farme of hnsbaodxifl^ 
where this officer is couehant arid abiding. 

WithaU* Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 77. 

fCOVE. This cant term for a man is 
found at an early period. Gentry 
cove in the following extract means of 
course a gentleman. 

The rule and recorder, 
And month of the order 
As priest of the game , 
Ana prelate of the same. 
There's a gentry cove here. 

WitU Reereaticm, 165i. 

COVENT. Old French, as well as 
English, for convent. Hence the 
name of Covent-garden, Mr. Todd 
has abundantly exemplified the word. 
I shall only add the authority of the 
venerable Latimer : 

Neither doe I now speake of my selfe and my eovent, 
as the bennng fryers were wont to dc ' * 
I thanke GotC and I neede not to bei 



as the be^n|; fryers were wont to doe. I have enough, 

egge. 

Sermons, fol. 92 b. 



Coventry is not supposed to be derived 
from this, but from Gune, a small 
river on which it stands. 
COVENTRY BLUE. The dyeing of 
blue thread was formerly a material 
part of the trade of Coventry. This 
thread was much used for working or 
embroidering upon white linen. 

I hare lost my thimble, and a skein of Coventry blue 
I had to work Gregory Lichfield a handkerchief. 

B. Jons. Gipsies Metatn. 
And she gare me a shirt collar, wrought over with no 
counterfeit stuflF. G. What, was it gold? /. Nav, 
'twas better than gold. G. What was it? /. Right 
Coventry blue. Geo. a Greene, O, PI., iii, p. 23. 

I have heard that the chief trade of Coventry was 
heretofore in making blew thread, and that the towne 
was ricli ever upon that trade. W. Stt^ord. 

COVENTRY CROSS. This splendid 
and ornamental structure, now re- 
moved to the grounds of Stourhead, 
was once, in great part, covered with 
gilding. Speaking of Coventry, Dray- 
ton says. 
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Ha wiUi bi p»d rrpikir. htr porf i » brftTet; In 
Folfoli., IIU. I 

■fCOVERING-SEEDS. Tlie old popular 
name for a well-known description of 
aweetmeats. 

I^ make cub atni of evmfita, rnlgtil^ ^Ird raterii 
tttdt, fcc.p with lugu,— Tou mutt pr" """ " — 
bru* or ILd, to h Eood drplh, miule ai 
over A r:hAflD|f diin of nAlj, with t U 

ud ta^fl Ibe flnnt lugiu- vfil bnt 

quarter oriponrul of leedl, two IhrainU 

adding 1 pint of ipring *i 

moUtencd, ud toffrr V, to 

tiU it ropDit kfter DuL Kt Lt open not emlKn, bot 

nlfering it lo boil, \ai to ittna jroor lidle Ltt U drop 

npoD the Hcdt, and krep the buan wherrui Ihrj we 

drr lb«iii u weLJ u mi} be ; ud wBen thej barfl 
Uteti up tJiD npr, end bj Uib motion bte nUpd lalo 
order, dT7 tliEm in an oren. or bcfon a An, iiiO thct 
will ba hard and white. Tli SicA CJdkI ifBMrilia. 

COVETISE. Covetousnees, Fr. 

But itm think, Carini, 
Til (BHfiM hall wiooihl DU t if na lore na 
Chu(( thai uiklul conesit. B. Jau. CmtU^ li, S. 

And loan OBrfnedonCniiB our frarchii'dhoarta. 

OiTKlia, 0. Fl, ii. Ml. 

Uaed also by Spenser. 

IBnt, (lie e)iiireeDd.lhii precept abut at, ia 
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TirfU, If rUrr. 

COVIN. An act of contpiracy between 
two or more penona to defraud otben, 
from an old French word of the aame 
meaniog. Still in uae aa a law term. 
Fraud in general. 

Vbtn pBitbat* cxnei br isadi and deceit 

__ G*ii. Slitif Ol*M, L SM 

Wboe cnatBuen coocaala no emvu side. 

_ /w, mi. 

tJr*. wfaT Innih Ton eroT dilcT (omote 1 nma, 
nil BMitt Bsl ai^lit 1 I ifrcad lome «■■. 

tUto tUi (Wn waa FbellcLg thmit. 

BiilarU^AUiMetiUB^tmM, ItSS. 

COULD. The old preterite of em or 
COM, to know : now oaed chiefly a* an 
■imltaryaignofamood. Often written 
without the /. See Couth. 

nal lie had tnmd mt one, thsir aoTeraigB laid lo be. 

CoB'n of the nee of kinga, and to their coantrj borti. 

Cenld not oia Engliih word; ol which he danl be 

(wcnL Drtrt. PalfiM., il, p. BSi. 

It written waa Ihoe io th' Araliian loonr. 

WUdi tscaig Oitaodo perfect Dndenlin^ 

Bol at Ihii time il him n dceplj itdOBf, 

lUrr. Arioita, uiii, U. 

4C0UNSEL. A matter to be kept 
■ecret. 



Beeaiue the; lar long the ne 11 Amj -, 
And 1 made bule home , but I got a pnd piera 
Of Ijride cake, and weame iwaj. 

Ballci afUciii, Htoi ani ClorinJt. 

tCOUNTENANCE. A portrait of a 
perion waa aometimes called a copy 
of Lia countenance. 

1 niuit be bold In tell yon I took it ritber an ■ nyy ef 

yout eauHtfnatei than anjr thobiEbt could take ita 

on^tnai braa the diicrttion 1 errr ovn'd yoa ladj of. 

Oitorv'i Varki, ed. 167S. p. MO. 

fCOUNTER. There were two priaont 
cnlied the Counter in the city of 
London ; one in the Poultry, the other 
in Wood-atreet. 

The eaplaitii of tUt inanrrcctun 

To both the Comlm. wher Ihej hsTe rtlcait 
Saodrie indebted priaonen, P&y ^ 5ir nmai .Vorr. 
I appeale tnm Nawnle to ani of the lag wunhiii> 

ftarcwwffj. lis. 

There was also aConnterinSoutbwark. 

?iieh;1ea or priuu an in Simlbwuke piac'd. 
The Ctmmler (ogee S. Mtrirtta chuth d^ac'd), 
The Uanhelica. the Kion Bench, nod White Lidd. 
Where aome like Tanlalna. or like Inoo, 
Tlie pinchiog paine of hnnjer dailT [eele, 
Inni'd op and downa with flckle SirUam wliecle. 

T»tlor-t Wtrka. leSO. 

tCOUNTER-BOOK. 

Tboofh bale and trebls, fhrtluiB did me fnnt. 
And meaun, bnt jet ilai, Iher an loo imall. 
Yet to make np the muiekB, 1 mnal K»ke 
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I^Ih'i WerkH, IStO. 

\To COUNTER-RUSH. A term in 
jousting. 

. __.. 1 _ of the winrt waa deputed 

4ne two otIicT fcntlemeo- 
, Bo-, bow tbinke too of 

. .jMrtH K.loathiilauncef 

loal hii lannes, let him eeake It oat aaaine. 

Cwfn'i WUi, FUt. M*d nmiia. Itll. 

tCOUNTBRFAlT. An inaincere con- 
vert? 

A dnmken Chriitian and a Jewiah Chrialian banc at 
teaimeat< brabble, thgdmihnrdeall'd ihcRmWiir 
a drmken co^hbhib, and the offiuUftfmiir callnl luu 
aJew. lie neil Aa; ther met anbH. and the 
drunkard Oten aaid BnU Ibe Jew : Simli. take IhT 
Jew 10 tb;■elt^ and rtMote m« bt dmnkaid aaaine 
Owtfy'l WiU. lUl, tmd rkmcia, 1S14. 

COUNTERFEIT. A portrait; a like- 
ness. 

What And I here, 
Fair Porlla'i cmaitrrfrit f What demind 
HalheaneioiieirereMion' Jfere*. eT Pm.. iii, i. 
Than driw'il a cammlrrfiil btn in all Atheiu. 

A etruin painter broii|ht Apellea the OHnlrrfaiu il a 
fUe in a Ubia. LrUfi Jlwfi.a. p. K. 

Hcit arter her *a* bona the amlrrfril at the 
prioccaH of £Ua. Pmtr. Arni^ p. M. 

COUNTERGATE. Some known place 
in WindMir. Probably, a gate which 
went out by the eouHler guard of the 
castle, consequently by the fosse, or 
ditch. 

Iho« Bl^fat M wtU ■*;, I lore to vtlk bj ths 
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cottntft-gnte ; which if aa hateful to mc as the reek of 
a Ume-kiln. Merry W. IT,, iii, 8. 

tCOUNTERLET. Perhaps a bye-path. 

The highest of the highest rancke is set. 
To tre^ this maze, not free from eounierlet. 

Norden's Labyrinth of Mans Life, 1614. 

tCOUNTER-MAKE. To make things 
in contradiction to what one has made 
before. 

He all this time was content, tooke the chaike in his 
hand, and be^an to make and unmake and counter- 
make a many lines and dashes upon the cloth and so 
continued a good space. Till at the last she manreU- 
hng thereat, ask'd iiim what he did ? he answered : I 
measure how manv sizzars these sheerea will make. 
CopUy'9 mu. Flu, and Fanciei, 1614. 

COUNTERPANE. The corresponding 
copy of a deed, now called the counter- 
part. Noticed by our old dictionaries. 
" Schedulae antigraphum.*' Coles, 

Bc«d, ■cribe ; give me the eounlerptuu, 

B. JonM. Induct, to Bartk. Flair. 

COUNTERPOINT, now changed to 
counterpane. A covering for a bed, 
formed in regular divisions. From 
the same word in French. Latined 
by Coles, "Cadurcum contrapunc- 
tum." The change of the last syllable 
to pane, probably arose from the idea 
o{ panes, or square openings, applied 
also to some parts of dress. 

In irory coffers I have stulTd my crowns ; 
In cypress chests my airas^ countenointSj 
Costly apparel, ate. Tarn. o/Skr., ii, 1. 

Then I will have rich counterpoints, ana musk. 

Knack to know a Kn., cited by Steevens. 
flmlnoidaed coverlets, or counterpoints <yt purple silk. 

North's Plutarch, p. 89. 

fCOUNTER-SCALE. Balance. 

To compare their university to yours, were to cast 
New-inne in counterseaU with Chnst-Church coUedge, 
or the alms houses on Tower hill to Suttons hospitall. 

HoveWs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

fCOUNTER-STRlVE. To strive to- 
gether with. The word occurs in 
A Herrings Tayle, 1598. 

tTo COUNTERWAIT. To lay in wait 
against any one. 

He that his wife will eountervmt and watch. 

WithaW Dietionans, ed. 1608, p. 440. 

COUNTESS, ENGLISH. The EngUsh 
dame alluded to in the following pas- 
sage, was probably the countess of 
Essex, afterwards of Somerset, whose 
infamous amours and plots ended in 
the poisoning of sir Thomas Overbury. 

lie will not brook an empn»s, though thrice £urer 
Than ever Maud was ; or higher spirited 
Than Cleopatra, or your English countess. 

B. and Fl. Nice Valour, i, 1. 

She is much more severely attacked, 
as she well deserved, by Rich. Braith- 
waite, if he was, as is supposed, the 
author of the Honest Ghost. Near 



the end of the first part he has an 
epitaph, entitled, "Upon our Age's 
Messalinajinsatiat Madona, the match- 
less English Corombona,*' p. 99. In 
this poem the chief features of her 
delinquency are touched with a strong 
hand. She was tried with her husband, 
and condemned, in 1616; but both 
were pardoned afterwards, to the ever- 
lasting disgrace of James. 
COUNTY, for count ; or a nobleman in 
general. 

A ring the county wears. 
That downward hath succeeded in his house. 
From son to son, some four or five descents. 

JlVsWeO^m,!, 
Gismund, who loves the countis Palurin. 

Jrff. to Toner, ^ Oism., O. PL, ii, p. 16S. 

Applied to Orsino, duke of Illyria : 

Bun after that same peevish messenger^ 

The county's man, he left this ring behind him. 

Tufelfth N., i, S. 

To COURB. To bend, or stoop. 8e 
courber, Fr. 

Virtue itself of vice must pardon beg, 
Yea courb and woo, for leave to do it good. 

HaMl.,m,4. 

The word is found in the older writers. 
The modem editors of Shakespeare 
have absurdly printed it curb. 
To COURB. Usually written to cower 
or cowrcy to stoop or bend over any- 
thing. Couver, Fr. 

They coure so over the coles, theyr eyes be bleard with 
smooke. Qamm. Ourt., O. FL, ii, p. 9. 

It is SO spelt by Spenser also, 
fro COURSE. To beat with a stick. 

Accommod6. Fitted, apted, applied; furnished, ac- 
commodated ; also, helped, assisted j also coursed, or 
cudgelled. CotgroM, 

fCOURSE-A-PARK. A country game 
often alluded to by old writers. 

At course-a-park, without all doubts 
He should have first been taken out 

By all the maids i'th town : 
Though histly Roger there had been, 
(h* httle George upon the green. 

Or Vincent of the Crown. Witts Recreationt, 

The following is a curious enumeration 
of rustic sports. 

At doore expecting him his mother sate. 



Wondring her boy would stav from her so late ; 

Framing for him unto her selfe excuses. 

And wiUi such thoughts gladly her selfe abuses : 



As that her sonne, smce day grew old and weake, 
Staid with the maids to runne at barlibreake : 
(^ that he cours'd a parke with females fraught, 
Wliich would not run except they might be caught. 
Or in the thickets layd some wily snare 
To take the rabbet, or the pourblinde hare. 
Or taueht his dotrge to catch the climbing kid : 
Thus shepbcards doe ; and thus she thought he did. 

Browne, Brit. Past, 

COURT-CHIMNEY. Probably a chim- 
ney built in the comer of a room. 

They um no roet, bat Cor themielres and their hout- 
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hold I nor no fire, but a Utile court ckim$u4 in their 
owne chamber. 

Greene's Quip, /•<?., Hart. Mitc^ ▼, 4H "pr. 

Or elae it was something of a stove. 
fCOURT-CUP. The meaning of the 
word is not quite clear in the first of 
these extracts. 

Many, hee doth not uie to weare a night-can. for hii 
hornet will not let him ; and vet I know a hundred, 
at well headed as he, that will make a jolly shift with 
a court-cup on their crownes, if the weather bee colde. 

Nashe'a Pierce Penilrtse, 1592. 
Let A dry in an ashen dish, otherwise call'd a court- 
cup, and let it stand in the dish till it be dry, and it 
wul be like a saucer. 

True GeHtUvaman't Delight, 1676- 

COURT-CUPBOARD. Apparently a 
kind of moveable closet or buffet, in 
which plate and other articles of 
luxury were displayed. 

Away with tbe joiut-ctools, remove the eourt-cupboard, 
look to the plate. Bom. emd Jul., i, 5. 

Place that [a watch] o* the court-cuoboard, let it lie 
Full in the view of ho* thief-whorisn t 



Here shall stand my court-cut 



•whonsn eye. 
Roarina G., 0. PL, vi, 77- 
'ujihoard, miih its furniture 
of plate. ' MvHS. V'Olive, Anc. Dr., iii, 394. 

Elsewhere it is called a cupboard of 
plate : 

Is the cupboard of plate set out? 

J Trick to catchy /-c, Anc. Dr., r, S17. 

It was therefore evidently moveable, 
and only brought out on certain occa- 
sions. It was sometimes adorned 
with carved figures : 

With a lean visage, like a carved face 

On a court-cupboard. Corbet, Iter BoreaU, p. S. 

It is evidently the same as is called in 
Coraenius's Janua, ed. 1659, a *'livery 
cupboard.'* 

Golden and gilded beakers, cmzes, mat cups, crystal 

{^lasses, cans, tankards, and two-^ar*!! pots, are brought 
orth out of the cup-board, and glass case, and being 
rinsed and rub'd with a pot-brush, are set on the 
livery-cupboard. No. 563. 

COURT HOLY-WATER. A proverbial 
phrase for flattery, and fine words 
without deeds; borrowed from the 
French, who have their eau bhUie de 
la cour, in the same sense. Ray has 
it in his Proverbs, p. 184. 

O nnncle, court holy-water in a dry house is better 
than this rain-water out o' door. Lear, iii, 2. 

Coles renders it in Latin, " Promissa 
rei expertia, fumus aulicus." 
The Diction. Comique of Le Roux 
thus defines the French phrase : " On 
dit d*un homme qui fait beaucoup de 
complimens, ou de promesses sur 
lesquelles il ne faut pas faure grand 
fondement, que c*est de Veau binite de 
la eour, parceqa*on n'est point chiche 
de belles promesses k la cour, non 
plus que d'eaa benite k Feglise.*' 



The phrase is still current in France. 
In 1812 appeared a comedy by M. 
Picard, the title of which was Les 
Prometteurs, ou FEau binite de la 
Cour, of which an account is given 
in the Esprit des Journaux for Octo- 
ber, 1812, p. 59. Eau binite de la 
cave, ia now jocularly used for strong 
liquors. 
COURTLAX, or CURTLAX. A short, 
crooked sword ; one of the various 
forms which have been given in English 
to the French word coutelas, as curile- 
axe, &c., many of them implying 
some reference to an axe, though 
coutelas is made only from cultellus. 

Ilis curtlax by his thigh, short, hooked, fine. 

Fairf. Tomm, it, 82. 

tCOURT-NAP. An ouUide pohsh ? 

We are cheated by a court-map. 

ShirUy'e GtntUwum cf Fenice, 16a&. 

A COURTNOLL. Some appendage to 
a court, but what does not appear. 

Now every lowt must have his son a courtuoll. 

Greene's Qmp, S^c» 

In the Harl. Misc., vol. v, p. 403, ed. 
1810, it is explained, ''with a head 
dressed like tliat of a courtier;" but 
the son is said to be, not to wear or 
have, a courtnoll, which seems to pre- 
clude that interpretation. 

tThough ich am not to seemlie ehwot, 

As bene the courtnoUs gay ; 
Yet chave a flaile, that will not faile, 

To thraahe boUi nixht and day. 

HowelVs Arbor o/AmitU, 1S«8. 

fCOURTSHTPMENT. Courteousness. 

Then she relates how Csplia 
The lady here strippes her array. 
And girdles her in home spunne bayea. 
Then makes her conversant in layea 
Of birds, and swaines more innocent 
That kennc not guile or eourtskipment. 

LovcUu^s Lucastm, 16M. 

fCOURTY. A courtier. 

I cannot play the fool rightly, 1 mean, the physician, 
without I bave licence to expalcat on the disease. 
But (my good lord) more briefly. I shall declare to voa 
like a man of wisdom and no physician, wlut deal all 
in simples, why men are melancholy. First, for your 
courties. Chapman's Revenge for Honour, I664i 

So oft their shady vail, that every tree, 
In wreaths where love lay wrapt in mystery. 
Held their included names, a subtile way, 
To the observant courties to betray 
Their serious foUy, which, from being their own 
Delight, was now tlie sport oth' pages grown. 

Chamberlayn^s PharomudM, 1860. 

COUTH. The old preterite of can, to 
know ; the same as coud or could. 
See the latter. 

Well couth hee tune his pipe, and frame his still. 

Spens. Shep. Kal., Jan., v, 10. 

E. K., who probably was Spenser 
himself, thus comments upon it: 
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" Couth Cometh of the verb conne, to 
knoWy or to have skil. As well inter- 
preteth the same, the worthy sir Tho. 
Smith, in his booke of goTemment." 

As I my little flocke on liter banlce, 

A little flocke, but well my pipe they eontky 

Did piping lead. Sidn. Jread., p. 397. 

fCOW. "In our common law/' says 
Howell, 1659, "there are some pro- 
verbs that carry a kind of authority 
with them, as that which began in 
Henrie the Fourth's time, He that 
bulls the cow must keep the calf.^^ 

COW, for coward, 

Did'st thou not wy even nowe. 
That CariaophuB, my master, was no man, bat a coim, 
In takinge so many blowes, and give never a blow 
agayn. Dam. tmd Fitk., 0. Fl., i. 815. 

The derivation of coward is doubted. 
It certainly might come from eouard, 
French. But Menage says that coii- 
hart is German for it, and is made 
from cou and hart, which is the same 
as the English, cow-heart. It may 
therefore be either derived from the 
German, or originally English. A cow 
is notoriously a timid animal, con- 
sidering her strength and formidable 
appearance. We find here cowe used 
alone, in the sense of coward, and 
•hall see cowish also, for timid. I 
would not go further for a deriva- 
tion. 

Codardo, in Italian, is clearly made 
from coda, one that drops his tail in 
fear, or remains in the tail or rear 
of the army ; the French word may 
be made from it, and the English 
from that; or the resemblance may 
be casual. See Todd, who has much 
on the subiect. [There can be no 
doubt that the English word is derived 
from the French, or Anglo-Nonnan, 
and these *^ doubts" about it deserve 
no attention.] 
fCOWCUMBER was the old mode of 
spelling cucumber, most in use. 

Cocamis, cuctimer .... Concombre. A eo»- 
0»mt«r. Nomendator, 1586. 

WhT, sir, doe yon meane to ingnlfe yonr selfe ? for 
GooB sake let us goe by land, there yon shall want 
nothing for the comfort of YOur stomack : sallat, 
radish, scalions, capres, sweet fennell, snailes, froggea, 
dttrons, greene cittrons, and cittrons in conserve. 




A KHidea of ccmcnmnurs, melopepon. 

WitluUt' Dictiotuuit, cd. 1606, p. 101. 

COWISH. Dastardly, Umid. 



It is the cowuk tenw of hit spirit 

That dares not undertake. Lear, ir, 9. 

We have also to cow in common use, 
for to overcome with terror. I have 
not met with any dictionary which 
gives cow-hearted, yet I am convinced 
that the word may be found. 
tCOW-LADY. The insect now called a 
lady-cow, or lady-bird. 

A paire of buskins thev did bring 

Of the eouhladyet coraU wing ; 

Fowder'd o're with spots of Jet, 

And lin'd with purple-violet. Musamm DeUeut, 16M. 

COX, Captain. A Warwickshire gen- 
tleman, who, by his knowledge of old 
legends and customs, contributed to 
the entertainment of queen Elizabeth at 
Kenilworth castle. From Laneham*a 
Letter describing those entertainmenta, 
itappears thathe had a collection of old 
books, curious at that time, but which 
now would be nearly inestimable. 
He is introduced by Ben Jonson, in 
his Masque of Owls, and with allu- 
sion to the sports above mentioned : 

This captain Cox^ by St. Mary, 

Was at Bullen with king Hany; 

And (if some do not vary) 

Had a goodly library ; 

By which he was discerned 

To be one of the learned. 

VoL TiU, p. S8, ed. Giff. 
tAIthoQgh we thus did th' heaving Spaniards boze. 
We lost noe man but only eaptaine Coxe. 

MS. addit., 14826, p. S46. Brit. Mut, 

COXCOMB, that is, cock's comb. The 
cap of the licensed fool was often 
terminated at the top with a cocJ^s 
head and comb, and some of the 
feathers. Hence it was often used 
for the cap itself. The fool in Lear, 
therefore, alluding to his cap, says. 

There, take my coxcomb ; whv this fellow has banished 
two of his daughters, and aid the third a blessinf 
against his will : if thou follow him thoa must needi 
wear my eoxofmb. Ltar, i, 4. 

Therefore it was often jocularly used 
to signify a head : 

He has brolcen my head acroH, and given dr Toby a 
Uoody coxcomb too. TtM^h N., v, 1. 

As many coxcombs ai yon threw caps up, will he 
tumble down. Coriol., iv, 9. 

It is clearly an error to put this as 
the first sense. Afterwards, indeed, 
it came to mean a foolish conceited 
fellow, as it still does. Minshew 
exactly illustrates the primitive sense. 
fCOXON. The coxswain on shipboard. 

About two o'clock in the morning, letters came tnm 
London by our eoxon, so they waked me. 

Pepyi^s Diary, March 25th. 1640. 

To COY. To decoy, allure, or flatter. 
This word ia abundantly and judi- 
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cioasly illustrated by Mr. Todd, who 
shows clearly that it was currently 
used as an original word. Decoy is 
probably made from it. Also to 
stroke, or sooth with the hand, which 
is a species of allurement. 

Come, fit thee down upon this flowery bed. 
While I thy amiable cheeka do coy. 

Midt. N. Dr., ir, i. 

And « hile she cays his sooty cheeks, and curies his 

sweaty top. Warner, Jib. Engl, B. 6, p. 148. 

COY, adj,, seems to be used by Drayton 
for rare or curious; which is very 
analogous to its other senses. 

Sheplierd, these things been all too coy for mc. 
Whose vonth is spent in jollitr and mirth. 
Like hiciden arts oeen better nttiiig thee. 

COY, «., is also clearly used for a decoy, 
in the following passage : 

To try a conclusion, I have most fortunately made 
their pages our eoyn, by the influence of a white 
powder. Lady Alimony, act iii, sub fin. 

COYSTRIL. See Coisteel. Coystrel 
has been erroneously used sometimes 
for kestrel, a bad species of hawk. 
See also Castrel. 

-fTo make a COZEN of one. To de- 
ceive him 7 

Cassander, this old hermit, bearine it to be Calli- 
machus his nephew, and understanoing of the death 
of his brother, dissembled his griefe, although liee 
were glad to see things happen out so wdl, and 
detennined with himselfe to make a cosen of his 
young nepew, until! hee had bought wit with the 
price of woe. Lyli^s Eupkua. 

COZIER. One who sows; probably 
from coser^ Span, to sow ; or cou9u, 
Fr. Dr. Johnson interprets it ^a 
taylor, but Minshew, Phillips, Kersey, 
and Coles, say a botcher, or cobbler. 
Minshew gives the derivation from 
Spanish. 

Do you make an alehouse of ray lady's house, that ye 
squeak out your eaziert^ catches, without any mitiga- 
tion or remorse of roice f Twei^lk iV., ii, 8. 

Mr. Steevens, not with his usual 
sagacity, fancied cottyer, used by 
Hall, to be the same word; which 
certainly means cottager. 
CRAB, ROASTED. This wild English 
apple, roasted before the fire and put 
into ale, was a very favorite in- 
dulgence in early times. So Robin 
Goodfellow says, 

And sometimes luric I in a gossip's bowl. 
In very likeness of a roasted crab. 

MidM. N. Dr^ ii, 1. 

So the oldest English ballad : 

I kne no rost, but a nnt-browne teste, 
And a erak layd in the fire. 

Qamm. Ourton, ii, 1. 



And sit downe in my chayre, by my wife fure Alison, 
And toume Vkcrahbe in the fire, as mery as Pope Jone. 

ham. and PUk., O. PL. i. 223. 
Now a crab in the fire were worth a good grote. 
That I might quaffe with captain Tom To«-pot. 

Lite wiUtoliJte,c 31. 

CRABAT, for cravat, in some editions 
of Hudibras ; probably from a mis- 
taken notion of its etymology. But 
Skinner was certainly right in de- 
riving it from the Croat soldiers, who 
were called in French Crawites. 
Menage is very clear upon the sub- 
ject: "On Tappelle de la sorte, a 
cause que nous avons eraprunte cette 
sorte d'ornement des Croates, qu'on 
appelle ordinairement Cravates,^* He 
then specifies the exact time when the 
fashion was assumed : " Ce fut en 
1536 que nous prismes cette sorte de 
collet des cravat es, par le commerce 
que nous eumes en ce tems-lk en 
Allemagne, au sujet de la guerre que 
nous avions avec I'empereur." Ori" 
ffines de la L, Fr. The same origin 
is given by Prevost, in the Manuel 
Lexique. Coles has it crabbat, and 
translates it " Sudarium linteum com- 
plicatum." 

The handkerchief about the neck. 
Canonical crabat of Smec. 

IfKii*., I. iii, T. 1165. 

It is crabat also in Townley*8 edition, 
vol. i, p. 292. 

In his poem of Du Val, Butler seems 
to have written cravat : 

To understand cravats and plumes. 

And the most mudish from the old pcafumea. 

Stanzas. 

This latter form is still in use. 

\Crahbat, a wonuma gorget; also a crataie, worn 
first (thty say) by the Croats in Germany. 

DanUm's Ladies Dietumary, 1694. 

fCRACHED. Infirm ; broken. ¥t. 

On Monday or Tuesday next oommyng, I entende to 
departe hens, commensruK and contynuyng my 
jomeys towardes your ni^mes, withe suche dili- 
gence, as myn olde and cracked bodr may endure. 

State Papers, i, S78. 

CRACK. A boy; generally a pert, 
lively boy : one that cracks or boasts. 
There is no occasion for referring to 
the Icelandic for its derivation. 

I saw him break Skogan'a head at the court gate, 
when he was but a crack, not thus hieh. 

a Hen. IV, ui, 9. 
Since we are tnm*d cracks, let bs atudy to be hke 
cracks; practise their langrmge and behaviours, and 
not with a dead imitatioD^ act freely, carelcniy, 
and capriciously, as if our vems ran with quicksilver.' 

B. Jons. Ojfntk. Bee., ii, 1. 
It is a rogue, a wag, his name is Jade, 
A notable dissembling Ind. a cmck. 

tour PrenticeStO. PI,, y% Jii, 
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cry wnu as icorce m inw 

lightning at Chriitmas. 

ired briglit, and liung up 

an ornament. Mufb and 



tFrasi and snow will be every whit as scarce in this 

month as thonder and li^h 

Warmine-pans will be scoured 

behind the kitchen door as an c 

sable tippets will be plenty in Long-lane, where you 

may hare as gr^at chuice in every brokers shop, as 

you may of cracks in the eighteen-penny gallery. 

Lond4m BtwUched, 1706. 

tCRACK. A breach. 

Liquido possum jurftre, I may take an oath with a 
safe conscience: I may sweare without impeachment, 
or craeke ofcotueUnee. Terence in Btifluh, 1614. 

fCRADE. A crate, or wicker basket 
for glass or crockery. 

Amongst the rest, six joUy blades 

After these crowders came, 
Who on their shoulders caxry'd eradst. 

With glasses in the same. 

The PUastuU History qfJaek Homer ^ n. d. 
For crowders they are rogues 1 know. 

And eradee-mm they are worse; 
They cozen all where-e'er they go, 

And pick each lass's purse. Ihid. 

fCRAFTS-MASTER. A master or 
superior in cunning. 

Sendib captaine of the squires, under the cloke of a 
nature somewhat rude and uncivile, in cunning per- 
suasion his erefU-master, who, by way of flattering 
words, intermingled with serious matter, was the 
onely man of all other that overcame and woon him at 
last to set forward in his journey. 

HoUantTs Jmrniauitt Marcelltmu, 1609. 
Likewise, by Uie suggestion of Mnsonianus the phi- 
losopher, Ettstachius, one that for persuading was his 
cre/U-master, carrving with them missives from the 
enroeror, and gifts oeside. IHd, 

To CRAKE. To boast. Kraecken, 
Dutch. I make this the primitive 
rather than the substantive, on ac- 
count of the etymology. To crack, 
in the same sense, is of rather more 
recent usage, and is probably only a 
corruption of this. 

As little do I esteeme those that boast of their an- 
eestonrs, and have themselves no vertui, as I doe 
those that crake of their love, and have no modestie. 

Bufk. and kit Engl, K, S. 
She was bred and iinrst 
On Cjrnthns hill, whence she her name did take ; 
Then is she mortal borne, howso ye crake. 

Sp. F. q., VII, vii, 60. 
tNo less than ten poundes, sir, will serve your tume, 
To carie in your pursse about with ye, 
To crake and brag in tavemes of your monie. 

Play of Sir Thomas More. 
tWith him I threalned to be quite, and great things 
did I crake. Fkaer's Ktrffil, 160). 

tBut I write more than thou canst crake or cry. 

Owen*s Epigrams Englished^ 1677- 

CRAKE, 8, A brag or boast. 

Great crakeshhih beene made Uiat all should be well, 
but, when all came to all, little or nothing was done. 

Latimer, Sfrm., fol. 28, b. 
Leasinges, back-byiings, and vain-glorious crakes. 

tip. F.Q., 11, xi,lO. 
f Forcing Rntulians (maugre former crake) 
To feare, forbeare fight under blind-fold shields. 

Virgil, bg Vicars, 1632. 

CRAKER. A boaster. 

These barking wliclpes were never good biters ; 
Ne yet great crakers were ever neat fighters. 

Dam. 4- Pith., O. PL, i, p. 216. 

fCRAMOCK. Either equivalent to, or 
a misprint for, Camock. 



Full hard it is a cramocke strayght to make. 
Or crooked logges with wainscot fine to frame. 

Mirottrfor Magistrates, 1687* 

CRAMP-RINGS. We find these rings 
mentioned in several old authors, 
both in verse and prose. Their form 
probably was not material, but their 
supposed virtue in preventing the 
cramp was conferred by solemn con- 
secration on Good Friday, among the 
ceremonies of that great day. Our 
kings of the Plantagenet line were 
used to give such rings. See Brand's 
Pop. Antiq., 4to ed., vol. i, p. 128. 
[There was an ancient office of con- 
secrating cramp-ringsy which appears 
to have been revived in England in 
1 694 : this date being appended to a 
copy of the office printed in 1789, by 
the antiquary DucareL] 

I, Bobert Moth, this tenth of our king, 

Give to thee, Joan Potluck, my biggest enoM ring. 

'Ordinary, O. PL, x, 250. 
Because Goshawk goes in a shag-ruff band, with a 
face sticking up in't, which shows like nn ajgget set 
in a cramp rtng, he thinks I'm in love with hua. 

Roaring G., O. Fl., vi, p. 86. 

They were even recommended by 
physicians ; 

The lunge's migeitie hath a great helps in this mat- 
ter, in hallowing erampe ringes, and so given without 
money or petition. 

Borde's Breviary of Health, ch. 827. ed. ISWw 

Lord Berners wrote from Spain to 
have some cramp-rings sent to him 
by " my lorde cardinal!, his grace." 
Brand, ut supr, 
tCRANE-COLOURED. 

Also I give to Adam Ashame my hose with the 
frendge and lined with crane-eolomred silk, which 
gifts I will to be delivered immediately after my 
decease. mu, 1579. 

CRANES IN THE VINTRY, THE 
THREE. The Vintry in Thames- 
street, which still gives its name to a 
ward of the city of London, was 
early a royal wharf, for landing 
foreign wines. The three cranes were 
originally three of the machines, still 
so called, for lifting the vessels of 
wine out of the ships ; but there was 
also a tavern with that sign. Vint- 
ners' Hall is still in that part. 

Then the three cranes lane, so called not onlv of n 
signe of three cranes at a taveme dore, but rather of 
three strung cranes of timber, placed on the Vintrie 
wharfe by toe Thames side, to crane up wines there. 

Stotce, p. 191. 
In whom is as much vertne, tmeth, and honestle. 
As there arc true fathers in the three crainesqftha 
Vintree. Jkim. ^ Pith., 0. PL, i, S88. 
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Ficm tlience aboot the bridge, child, to the enma qf 

the rUitry, 
And see there the giimblets how they make their entrr. 

B. Jam. Dev. is an Ju, i, 1. 

The wits of those days did not despise 
the city. The three eranee is men- 
tioned among their places of resort : 

A pox o* these pretenders to wit I your three cranUi 
mitre, end menuaid. men t 

B. Jons, Sarth. Fair, InduetUm. 

Stowe will enable us to account for 
this. There was good eating and 
drinking to be had there : 

Betweene the wine in shippes, and the wine to be 
sold in tavemes, was a common cookerie,ar cooke's row. 

There, at a still earlier period, he says, 

The cookes dressed meate, and sold no wine, and the 
taremer sold wine, and dressed no meat for sale. 

London, p. 190. 

-fTo CRANGLE. To twist. This verb 
is now used in the north of England 
in the sense of to waddle. 

And this he shorUv did, the thine to pnnre : 

It quickncd b, ana on the ground gan more. 

fO miracle) he saw without all faile, 

It grew a serpent fell with head and taile ; 

Which enutgiing crept, and ranne firom trod to trod 

In many a knot. I>» BarUu. 

CRANK, «. A cheat, an impostor. Mr. 
Todd has produced two examples of 
this word from Burton, and I know 
of no other ; but they are decisive. 
I insert them here : 

A lawyer of Bruges hath some notable examples of 
■uch counterfeit cranks. Anat, ofMd., p. 169. 

Thou art a counterfeit ertuOct a cheats. /M4., p. 436. 

CRANK, adj. Brisk, lively, full of spirit. 
Ray gives it as an Essex word ; but 
quotes a Mr. Brokesby as saying that 
it was also used in Yorkshire. Grose 
says it is Kentish. Spenser has 
usually been quoted for it, but other 
examples have since been found, even 
that of Dr. South. See Todd. I 
add one more : 

You knew I was not ready for you, and that madeyon 
so cranke. Middleion, Trick to catch, ^., B. 8. 

The derivation is very uncertain ; in 
Dutch and German it means just the 
contrary, sick ; and so in Scotch. 
Skinner conjectures that it was once 
onkranek, that is, un-crank, not sick, 
and that it afterwards lost the negative 
particle ; but this seems very impro- 
bable. 

tEven ai fierce blasts fling flames, and cornfields 

burning. 
Or mountain fiouds with swift careere oVetuminr, 
Creflow faire meads, o*respread crank com, plow'd 

lands. 
Tumble down headlong trees, nought upright stands. 

Fiiyt/, bp Vicars, 1A33. 

t Crank is used in a similar sense by 
Drayton :] 



tlike Chantideare he crowed crank. 
And piped full merily. 

Vol. iT, p. 1408, ed. 175S. 

fCRANKLING. Winding; twisting. 

Kow. on along the crankUng path doth keep. 

Then, bj a rocke tumes up another way. Droftem. 

CRANTS. Garlands. It seems suffi- 
ciently proved that this is the right 
reading in Hamlet, and such the 
meaning of it, being a German word ; 
and probably also Danish, as Rosen- 
erantg, Rosy-garland, is the name of 
a character in the same play. It is 
certainly Icelandic. But how Shake- 
speare came to introduce a word so 
very unusual in our language, has not 
yet been accounted for ; probably he 
found it in some legend of Hamlet. 

Yet here she is allow'd her virgin erants, 

"Bet maiden strewments, and Uie bringing home 

Of bell and buriaL ffawU., ▼. 1. 

No other example has been found. 
CRAPLE. A claw. 

And still he thought he fdt their crtuUs tare 
Him by the heels, back to his ongly dea. 

e. Fletchtr, Chr. Ftdory, B. 9. 

Used also by Spenser. 
CRARE, or CRATER, sometimes 
changed to CRAY. A small vessel. 
Craiera, low Latin, eraier, old French. 
The word occurs in our old statutes. 

OmelandK^yl 
Who ever vet could sound thy bottom? find 
The ooze, to shew what coast thy doggish crsrt 
Might easiliest harbour in? Cspnk^ hr, 8. 

Let him venture 
In some decay*d erare of hie own : he sbaH not 
Big me ovt, that's the short ant 

B. ondFU Captain^ i, 9. 

The reading there differs, but this is 
clearly right : 

Sending them oome firam GataiUL in little fisher botes, 
and small crayers. Iforth's PhU., 89S, B. 

Adiew, desire, tht source of all my care; 
Dnpaire tells me my weale will neare renue 
Till thus my soul ddui passe in Charon's ermrt, 

no. Watson, in Bngk Hslieon, p. 140, repr. 

See Cray. 

tThe keele and cnur were named 
Bv the Fhenetians first t the brigandine 
Tne Bhodians rear'd : the canoes now in (nde 
111 India by the Germans were first made. 

Heyvoo^s Troia Britamen, 1609. 

fTo CRASE. To crush, or bruise ; to 
weaken. 

Or random shot whidi wall would pearce, but cannot 
erase. A Herrings TnU, IMS. 

They also put no childe to nurse, nor mend with doung 
their ground, 

Nor medicme do receyve to make their erased bodift 
sound. Bamahe Googe's Vaogeorgns, U7QL 

fCRASH. Entertainment. Probably 
a cant word. 

Tlie blades that want cash« 
Have credit for crash. 
They*! have lack what ever it cost um. 
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niey do not ut. 
Till Miolhtr S.J, 

"^ " "JPlltt Bterial- 

fCEASY, or CRAZY. Itifirm. 



■ni.trengi. 






lajea of lenwlh, in her fuU jeu^b 

tCRASINESS. An infirmity. 

AndbcLiif a^gbted vilhthii (nDiQ«»lf^«»liimKlf#, 



iDthl >f 



V^alridt-aiamMiiniUiiau.im 



fCRASSY. 

Forg cUiug to ifiit ind mollipl) ; 

Tlie eruilir loDgitude uil latiliule i 

AihJ muiict in jivorc cau would be o^'thiovne. 

Bui UtAt Uie EODK quit] pncki lhcIvtioi»dL>w]ifl. 

l^ylor-, IFwtll. IS30. 

CBATCH. A manger ; particularly that 
in which onr Saviour was laid. 
Crieie, Fr. The word is still used 
in Roman Catholic conntrieB, in that 
particular aenee. Tlie abbe Provost 
Mtja, " Nom qu'oD donne k la man- 
geoire dea boeufs, et qui eat consacr^ 

Sar U naisauice de Jeana Christ." 
famiel Lexiqut. 



Aiuilui'l LKtiad. 1, t». 



Wbo Hut bud Henc bim iprtvIinH ud wrin^ni 
tha iTi(i:k— could u; stbcr ibsn. Ilee hstb no Ua 

Wben onr Lord Ibt in tbv crmti 
f«U down 00 Ibeir kneo uid vi 



lEhir. Patrick, Drr. of R 
™(</.iB-..M-«brolnhl 



thinn ihould be irht wbicn 
Bj Jcni Chiiit iGodi mrbutinK lonDe), 
Prom crmteti to cn«ir, Trgin crAdLe to bit lombe, 
To bold tbe baoku, Ibe woiJd would not bu loome. 

IM. 

This opens to ua the meaning of a 
childish game, corruptly called teratck- 
cradle, which consisti in winding 
packthread double round the hands, 
into a rude represeatation of a manger, 
which is taken off by the other player 
on hia hands, so as to aasnme a new 
form, and thus alternately for several 
(imea, always changing tbe appearance. 
The art consiats in making the right 
chuigea. But it clearly meant origi- 
nally the cratch-cradle; the manger 
that held the Holy Infant as a cradle. 



•aleh for horses. 



Coles ha! 
pratepe." 
CRAVEN. Recreant, beaten, cowardly. 
In tbe old appeal or wager of battle, 
in our common law, we are told, on 
the high aulhority of lord Coke, that 
the partywhoconfeaaed himself wrong, 
or refused to fight, he was to pro- 
nouuce the word cravent, and jndg- 
ment was immediately given against 
him. When battle had been Joined, 
if the appellant cried cravent he lost 
libcram legem, that is, the right of 
such appeal in future ; but if the 
appellee, he wae to he hanged. See 
Jacobs, and other Law Dictionaries, 
Mr. Todd has given the various 
opinions of the origin of this word ; 
but this is clearly the right. 1C« 
remoter etymology is tbe same as that 
of to crave ; i. e., erajian. Sax. 

He ii I criHO md > tUIiud elH. 

Ua. r. \t, 7. 

Very naturally transferred to a beaten 

Ho cock of mine, TDD cmwtw Likes rroH*. 

T-m. of Sir., 0, 1. 

The verb to craven is alao used by 
Shakespeare and others. 
tCRAVING. 



And linl her foot, and then lier Icgge dotb dmwne ; 

Same All upon tbe buke tbrir white \m l^yiagr 

Brtmo^i JMm flriteiuM, 100». 

CRAY. A corruption otcrare or crayer, 
a sort of small vessel. 

A miracle it wu to lee them ^rown 

To ahipt, end buki, witb gilLn, bulks, ud enfi. 

AAer a Iode ebue, took thi> little emjl' 
WJuch bo nippn'd liim lafel j tliould convey- 

Dn)l. aiiieria <^ Q. Marg. 

The same author has even changed it 
to erea; 

Hud iBboondE fur tbe luid, on the hisb-wofkingie*. 

fCRAYZE. Perhaps means a wild 
fellow. 

Booki old 4Dd voun^ on henp Ihej Aung, 

And oUiH wuid-noii er-yui. 

So^r of Ike UmUm Frnitica, p. M. 

t-CREAK. To cry creak, to yield, to 
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I now ctj creaks, that ere 1 iconied love, 
Whoee migbt ii more than other god't above. 

WaUon'4 FauummU CmturU, 1681. 
Palinodiam canere : to tume taile, to cry creakt. 

WithaW Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 675. 

CREEPING TO THE CROSS. See 

Cross. 
CREEPLE; written by some authors 
for cripple, from a notion of its being 
derived from creep, which is not im- 

Erobable, though other etymologies 
ave been suggested. See Todd. 

She, she is dead : ibe't dead I When thou know*st 

this, 
Thou know'at how lame a erefple this world ii. 

ZXmum, Jnat. of World, ▼, SS8. 
tLe TieOlard qui est lur le bord de la fosse. A very 
crooked old man : a drooping olde man : ^.ereeple. 

Nomenelator. 
tFrom a preacher in bnff, and a qnarter-staff-steeple^ 
From th' unlimited soveraigne power of the peopl^ 
From a kingdom that crawles on its knees like a 

ereepU. Bmmp Somgr 

CRESSET, or CRESSET-LIGHT. An 
open lamp, exhibited on a beacon, 
carried upon a pole» or otherwise 
suspended. The etymology is pro- 
bably croiset, a crucible, or open pot, 
which always contained the light; 
not croisaette, its connection with a 
small cross being yery forced and 
dubious. Cotgraye, under Falot, best 
describes it: ''A cresset lieht (such 
89 they use in play-houses) made of 
ropes wreathed, pitched, and put into 
small and open cages of iron." If 
he had added, in open pots or pans, 
the description would haye been com- 
plete. 

A burning cretiei wis shewed out of the steeply which 
suddenly was put out and quenched. 

lr0/tiuiU>i,TdLii,Fff,8b. 
The which would immediately make his doings shine 
through the world, as a eresset-liakt upon the toppe 
of a kepe, or watch-tower. NortkU Pint. Uwes, M4, C. 

The neayenly luminaries, being seen 
on high, are often compared by the 
poets to cressets : 

Wliich from the mountain, with a radiant eye, 
Brav'd the bright cruHt of the glorious sky. 

Drayton, Owl, p. 1880. 

The word is preseryed from total 
disuse by being found in Shakespeare 
and Milton. The form of a portable 
cresset may be seen in many old prints 
of night scenes. 
fCREVISE. A streak, or channel. 

What, yet more erttiset in year stockings ? fie upon 
it, how complementall he is, And kiaseth his hana as 
if he were in love with it 

Tk€ Man in ike Moone, 1009. 

fCREVISH. Thecray.fish. Fr. 

The blond fa reins, the sap in plants, the moisture 
And lushious meat, in trnitk, crab, and oyster ; f 



Tliat oak. and elm, and flrr, and alder, cut 

Before the crescent hsTC her comets shut. Du Baria$, 

fCREYISSED. Channelled, ornamented 
with creyises. 

Columns striata, Flin. Colomiie canel6e, ereas6e. A 
carred or ertwis9ed piller, with long strakes or lines 
made thexin. Nomendator. 

CREWEL was, and is, a kind of fine 
worsted, chiefly used for working and 
embroidering. Hence Ben Jon son 
joins it with worsted, aa nearly 
synonymous. [See extract under 
Jamsey.] The lexicographers in 
general haye not understood this 
word, which is still not uncommon in 
trade. 

And may don Prorost ride a feasting long. 
Ere we contribute a new emoel garter, 
To his most worsted worship. Mck^ i, 1. 

Did you not walk the town 
In a lonjg cloak, half ccmpaas? an old hat 
Lin'd with rellure, and on it, for a band, 
A skein of crimson cmsW / 

B.^nNoMaQnU^r,\, 

Theobald unfortunately interpreted it 
** ends of coarse worsted." Scorn/. 
Lady, ii, 1. 

The word, of course, often occasioned 
puns, from its resemblance to the 
adjectiye cruel. See the note on 
** cruel garters." Lear, ii, 4. One 
of the examples introduces a lady 
working a bed with crewel, which is 
the kind of use still made of it. 
fCRIBBLE-BREAD. Bread made of 
fine bran. 

CriiU brtai, panis mlgarls, leeoBdaiiui Td eibarins. 
WitktUr DiaUmarie, ed. ISOS, p. 177. 

fCRICH. A cratchy or manger. See 
Cbatch. 

Prssepe. Lacresche,anged*ii]ieitahle,mangeoire. A 
crib: a mcA, or manger. K o m tnela tor, 

fCRICKET. A low stool, with four 
legs. 

Mack. And what*! you do, when Toa are seated hi 
The throne, to win your aubjects lore, PhUenisf 
Phil. I'l stand upon a cricket, and there make 
Fluent orations to 'em ; call 'em trustr 
And well-belored, loyall, and true subjects. 

Cartmktt Lady Bmmi, IftSL 

fCRICKLE-CRACKLE. Appears to 
mean simply a crackling noise. 

Knsse me, my honest Dick, for we this night 
With crickU-crackU will the gobblins fright. 

Historic ^Alkino and BcUamm, 1688, p. ISa 

tCRIMINOUS. Criminal. 

As manifest usurers, sodomites, and other crimntmc 
persons, are forbidden to make testaments thanachres, 
or to dispose tiieir goods by their last willes. 

Smnkumc on WUUs, ed. 1601, p. 908. 

fCRINCH, V. To shrink; to crouch 
together. 

IIow now? what makes yon sit downe so tenderly? 
you crintck in your battooks like old fiither Paier 
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ftruf, be that was father to a whole conntrcy of 
baatardi. Trimming of Tkowuu Hcukc, 1697. 

tCBINGLE-CRANGLE. This term is 
still ased in the northern dialects for a 
zigzag. 

The boaineia being in this forwardnett, the eentle- 
woman at the time appointed came, aninat which I 
bad prepared a deal oi tcribble or ertngU'Cranqle^ and 
■o firam thence began to take the height of her fortune. 

Bngfith Rogue, p. 111. 
Thia onarter begins precisely where summer ends, 
whoi Don Fhcebus enters that eringU-crangU, which 
the rablars would have to be a pair of heavenly scales, 
to weigh usurers consciences and bawds maidenheads. 

Poor Babin, 1789. 

fCRINKLING. Rumpling, or crack- 
ling. 

One that more admires the good wrinckle of a boote, 
ttie curioos crinkling of a siDce stockiue, then all the 
wit in the world : one that loves no schoUcr but him 
whose tyred eares can endure halfe a day togither his 
fliblow sonnettes of his mistresse, and her loving 
pretty creatures. The Betumefrom Pemauta, 1606. 

CRIPPIN, or CREPINE. A part of a 
French hood, formerly worn ; proba- 
bly the fringe, as ermine still means 
in French. It is enumerated among 
the endless appurtenances of female 
dress: 

Earerinn, borders, erippint, shadowes, spots, and so 
many other trifles, as 1 want the words of arte to name 
than, time to utter them, and wit to remember them. 

Lily's Mydas, v, S. 

Crepine is thus learnedly described 
by Menace, from Nicot : '* C'est une 
fa9on de minge,entrelacee en losanges, 
ou autre fa9on, dont le fil pendant k 
icelle entrelassure est ondoyant. II 
semble Tenir de Kpaoirebov, Grec. dont 
St. Matthieu, ou le traducteur d'icelui 
(ch. 14, et S. Marc, ch. 6), ont use 
pour la crespine, ou frange, dont les 
peuples Orientaux usoient pour les 
bordures de leurs robes." 
CRISP, from erispus, Lat. Curled, as 
applied to hair. In modern usage it 
always implies something of brittle 
hardness, as in food that easily cracks 
nnder the teeth. Hence the applica- 
tion of it by our early writers, to water 
and clouds, seems to us the more ex- 
traordinary. Thus it is said that 
when Mortimer and Glendower fought, 
the river Severn 

Hid his eriep head in the hoUow bank. 1 Hen. IT, i, S. 

By this epithet, when thus appUed, 
was meant to be expressed the curl 
raised by a breeze on the surface of 
the water ; whence curled is also used 
by some writers ; 



Your curls to curled waves, which plaiiilv still appear 
The same in water now, that once in locks they were. 

DraiftoHt Polyolb., song 6. 

It is also applied to the twisted form 
of the clouds : 

With all tb' abhorred births below criep heav'n. 
Whereon Hyperion's quickening fire doth shine. 

Tim. Atk^ IT, 3. 

To which curled is also applied : 

Be't to fly. 
To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curVd clouds. Temp., i, S. 

CRISP, V. To curl. Milton probably 
had Shakespeare's expression in his 
mind when he employed this epi- 
thet: 

How from that sapphire fonnt the crisped brooks, 
Boiling on orient peazl, and sands of gold, fcc. 

Par. Lost, iv, 287. 

He has applied it also to express the 
twisted form of trees and bowers : 

Along the crisped shades and bowers. ComtUt 984. 

See Warton s note. Ben Jonson also 
has used it to express the effect of 
Zephyr upon water : 

The rivers run as smoothed by his hand. 
Only their heads are crisped by his stroke. 

Vision of Delight, vol. vi, p. 26. 

Here it is properly applied to hair : 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 

Mer. Fen., iii, 2. 

tCRISPING.PIN,orCRISPING-WIRE. 
A curling-iron. 

Pom. Tulk we of swords, she asks what erisptng-fuu 
And bodkins we could guess might easily b« 
Bais'd throiigh the common-wealth ? 

Carlwright's Lady Errant, 1661. 
That utensill or necessarie belonging to the daintie 
sort of women kinde, too fine to be good, I mean in 
huswiferie, which they call a bodkin, wier, curling 
pin, or crisping ttier, calamistrum. 

WithaW DictioHoris, ed. 1606. p. 27S. 

fCRISPLE. A curl. 

The winde new crisples makes in her loose haire. 
Which nature selfe to waves recrispelled. 

Godfrey of Bulloigne, 16M. 

CRISPY. Curly. The use of this 
word in the following passage further 
illustrates the application of the two 
former to water : 

beauteous Tiber, with thine easy streams 
That glide as smoothly as a Parthian shaft. 
Turn not thy crispy tides, like silver curl. 
Back to thy grass-green banks to welcome us f 

Cornelia, O. PL, ii, 281. 

Crispy is quoted as in the Merchant 
of Venice, act iii, sc. 2, but there it is 
crisped, 
CRITICK. A piece of criticism, now 
called a critique. Also the art of 
criticism itself. The alteration of 
this word took place very lately. Dry- 
den wrote it critick; Pope adopted 
the new orthography, but preser?ed 
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the old accent, which I believe was 
the practice of his time. See Elements 
of Orthoepy, p. 34 1 . 

Bot you with plearaie own your errors pMt^ 
And make eacn day a critique on the Ian. 

Essay on Crit., r. 570. 
And perhape, if they were diatincuy weighed, and 
dnl;r considered, they would afford us anotoer sort of 
logick and criticif than what we have hitherto heen 
acquainted with. Loete on Hum. Vnd.t ir, SI. 

CROCHETEUR. An adopted French 
word, meaning a common porter. 
Why Mr. Seward says a ptg^driver, 
I know not, unless from his whip. 

Sescnedr *Slight I would 
Have hired a erocketeur for two cardecnes, 
To have done so much with his whip. 

B. i- Fl. Hon. Ma»*t T., iii, 1. 

The old editions have crohieture and 
acrocheture, evidently from not ander- 
Btandine the French term. Why he 
has a whip does not appear, bat Cot- 
grave gives him, *'Le crochet (Tun 
erocketeur y the forke or crooked staffe, 
used by a barthen-bearing porter." 
fCROCODILIAN. Like a crocodile; 
deceitful. 

O what a erocodilian world is this, 
Compos'd of treach'ries and insnaring wiles I 

She doaths destruction in a formal kiss. 
And lodges death in her deceitfol smiles. 

Qiiarln*9 JSmilewu. 

fCROE. A crew, or company. Whiting, 

1638. 
CROFT. A small home-close, in a farm. 

Some derive it from erypta, but it is 

pure Saxon. 

This hare I learnt 
Tending my flocks hard by i' th' hilly cnfts 
That brow this bottom glade. Comtu, 6S0. 

fCROGGEN. Seems to have been a 
jocular term for a Welshman. 

Nor that terme Croggen^ nickname of disgrace, 
Us'd as a by-word now m er'ry place, 
Shall bbt our bloud, or wrong a Welshmans name. 
Which was at first begot with Englands shame. 

l>rttyton. 

fCROISANT. A crescent. 

In these pavilions were placed fifteene Olympian 
knights, upon seates a little imbowol neere the forme 
of a ermsant. 
The Masque cf thr Inner Temple and Qrayes Tnne, 1612. 

CRONE, or GROAN. Most commonly 
used for an old woman ; some assert 
that it originally meant an old tooth- 
less sheep. There is strong tempta- 
tion to derive it from \p6yo$ or Kpoyos. 
See the etymologists. 

Take up the bastard. 
Take H up, I say ; give 't to thy crone. 

Wint. T., li, 8. 
There is an dd erom in the court, hername is Maque- 
Tdle. Malcontent, O. PL, iv, SI. 

Marry, let him alone 
With temper'd poison to remoro the erone. 

B. Jem. Foeioiier, iH, S. 



fCRONOCATOR. A term in astrology, 
signifying apparently a planet in the 
ascendant. 

In the 34 yere of my age, whieh was in the yere 1&86, 
when Mars begane to be eronocator, untiU the yere 
1596 in November, at which tym he wente out, in the 
tyme, I sale, of his rulinge, I never obteyned anythinge, 
or broughte anything to passe that I wente alKmte, or 
entcndra to doe, or that 1 was in hope <tf. 

Fi>rman*s Diarf. 

CROSBITE, 8. A swindler. See to 
Cboss-bjte. 

Some cowardly knaves, that for feare of the gaDowes 



leave nippinK and fovstin|;, became erosbiles ; knowing 
there is no &nger tnerem but a litUe punishment, u 
most the pillorie, and that is savea with a Uttle 



uf^fuentuMot^cun^. R. Oreene's Tkeeves/mUina 

out, ^€., in Uarl. Misc., vui, S8v. 

fCROSHABELL. A prostitute. 

But now the word refined being latest, aud the autho- 
rity brought from a climate as yet nnooaqnexed, the 
fruitfnll county of Kent, they call them croskahettf 
which is a word but lately used, and fittine with their 
trade, being of a lovely and oourteoua conditi(m. 

Jests of Qeorge Peele, n. d. 

CROSS, 8, Any piece of money, many 
coins being marked with a cross on 
one side. A cross meant also a mis- 
fortune or disappointment; hence 
many quibbles. The common people 
still talk of " crossing the hand with 
a piece of money." 

For my part, I had rather bear with yon than bear 
you: yet 1 should bear no cross, if I did bear you ; 
lor, I think yon have no money in your purae. 

As fou like Uf ii, 4. 
tNow I have never a croH to blesse me. 

Now I goe a-mumming. 
Like a poore pennilesse spirit. 
Without pipe or druminff. 

Manage of Wtit and Wisdotnef p. 31. 

When Falstaff asks the Chief Justice 
for money, his lordship replies in the 
same punning style, 

Not a penny, not a penny ; you are too impatient to 
bear crosses. i Hen. IF^ i, 3. 

So the Steward also in Timon : 

There is no crossing him in his humour, 

Else I should tell him ^well— i' faith I should. 

When all's spent he'd be erou'd then, an he could. 

Timon of A., i, 3. 

t. e., he'd be furnished with crosses, 
or money, if he could. 

I wUl make a crosse upon his gate ; ye, crosae on. 
Thy crosses be on gates all, in thy purse none. 

Ilejftoood's Epigrams. 
TonCs Fortttne. 
Tom tells he's robb'd, (lud counting all his losses. 
Concludes all's gone, the world is full of crosses. 
If all be gone, Tom, take this cumturt then, 
11iou*rt certain never lo have ercssf agcu. 

intl's Recrfations, Epigram 419. 

Hence the saying, that it is necessary 
to have some piece of money in the 
pocket, however small, to keep the 
devil out ; this was originally in allu- 
sion to the cross upon it, which was 
supposed to prevent his approach. 
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What wonld yon have? The devil aleept in my 
pocket, / hate no crtas to drive kirn from it. 

Mattina. Baskf. Lover, iii, 1 
So long put he hit hand into nil parse, that at laat 
the empty bottom returned him a writ of lum est 
intentiu; for well might the divell daunce there, for 
BeTer a croue there was to keepe him backe. 

R. GreeK^i Never too Late, t» Cens. Lit., viii, p. 16. 

CROSS, CREEPING TO. The creep- 
ing to the cross was a popish cere- 
mony of peoance. It is particularly 
described in an ancient book of the 
ceremonial of the kings of England, 
purchased by the late duchess of 
Northumberland, and cited by Dr. 
Percy in a note on the Northumber- 
land Household Book, p. 436. 

Yon moat read the morning maa8» 
Yon most creep mnto tke crou, 
Put cold ashes on tout head. 
Hare a hair-doth for your bed. 

Merry Devil <(f Bdm., O. PI., ▼, 377. 
We kill the piz, we ereepe tke eroste, our beadet we 

orerrunne. 
Die convent has a Icgacie, who to it left nndone. 

Warner, Alhione Bnql., p. 115. 
As there was a doctor that preached, ihe Idng's 
migesty hath his holy-water, he creepetk to tke croete. 

Latimer, Serm., foL 43. 

Though the custom was then disused, 
it seems not to have been forgotten. 
Like many other ceremonies of the 
Romish church, it exactly resembled 
the practices of the heathens. So 
Tibullus, 

Non ego, si merni, dnbitem procumbere templis, 

£t wurt sacratis oecula liminibus ; 
Kon ego tellurem genibus perrepere euppUg, 

£t miserum sancto tundere poste caput. 

L. i, £L S, T, 83. 
f Because they not beleer'd a purgatory, 
And held the popes decrees an idle story. 
Because they would not ereepe unto tke croase, • 
And change Gods sacred W<nd for humane drosse. 

Taylor'e Workee, 1«30. 

CROSS, THE SIGN OF, placed upon 
a house, was one of the marks which 
denoted a family infected with the 
pla^e. See Lord have mercy. 

To declare the infection for his sin. 

A eroese is set without, there's none within. 

Epigrams, hg R. S. (Roger Sharpe), 1610. 

+CROSS. A misfortune. 

Whilst he spake thus, the ({ueen, oppressed with a 
Tiolent grief, upon this occasion of new crosses, which 
former passages made her foresee in a moment, 
•tudic^d for terms to explain herself, both according 
to the greatnesse of her courage, and the condition 
of her present fortune. 

Hymen's Praludia, 1658, p. 10. 

Jb CROSS-BITE. To cheat. Kersey, 
in his dictionary, has cross-bite, a 
disappointment, and N. Bailey has 
followed him. It is evidently com- 
pounded of cross and bite, in the 
same manner as cross-blow, which 
Cotgraye has in the sense of an un- 1 



toward accident, or traverse. Tliey 
therefore cross-bite others who bring 
disappointments and losses upon 
them, t. e., they who cheat. It is 
equivalent to what is now called 
swindling. Afterwards contracted to 
bite. See Crosbite. 

Who, when he speaks, grunts like a hog, and looka 

Like one that is employed in catzerie 

And croshiting. ^ O. PL, viii, 874. 

Crosbiters are mentioned, in suitable 
company, in a pamphlet of Robert 
Greene's entitled. The Blacke Booke's 
Messenger, laying open the Life and 
Death of Ned Browne, one of the 
most notable Cutpurses, Crosbiters^ 
and Coney catchers, that ever lived in 
England. 

In Whetstone's Rock of Regard it is 
thus defined in the margin, p. 50: 
" Crosbiting, a kind of cousoning, 
under the couler of friendship ;" and 
in his epistle to the readers, *'The 
cheter will fume to see his crosbiting 
nnd cunning shiftes decyphered." 
Playing a jocular trick to a friend 
was also called crossbiting him. Thus 
Aubrey relates how sir John Suckling 
and sir W. Davenant prevented Jack 
Young (an intimate of theirs) from 
going to an assignation, by having 
him detained as a madman. "The 
next day," says, he, *' his comeradea 
told him all the plott, and how they 
crosse-bitt him . ' ' Letters from Bodl*, 
vol. ii, p. ii, page 549. 
Prior has used the word : 

As Nature slily had thought (It 
For some by ends to cross-bite wit. 

jfltM, Canto S. 
tShe was such a devill of her tongue, and would so 
erossebite hym with suche tauutes and spightful 
quippes. 

Itieke, Farewell to Militarie Profession, 1581. 

fCROSS-CLOTH. CROSS-CLOUT. A 
kerchief, or cloth to wrap round the 
head or bosom. 



A crosse-cloatk, as they tcarmo it, a 
plagula Iflthals' Diclionnrie, 



-cloth, 
1608,>. 276. 



Pull them up higher, set thy dressing lower ; 
e strippmgs sute farre better with a ruffe, 
er is mvd aside, this used more ; 

Thy crosseclotk is^ not pinned right before. 



Thy swelling brents arc not display 'd enoujth, 
~ 11 

OS 

th 
_ y 

Tlius with thy tiffing, trimming, and thy mending. 
Thou spend'st whole hourcs together without rndintr. 

Cranleg's Amanda, p. 33. 
Here is now sixteen pence a week, beside soap and 
candles, beds, shirts, biggens, waistcoats, head bands, 
swaddle bands, cross clouts, bibs, tail clouts, mantles, 
hoar, shoes, clouts, petticoats, cradle and crickets, 
and betides that a atanding-itool, and a poanet to 
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make the cbild pap ; and all this if come apon thee, 
betides the chaij;e of her Iving-iiL 

Cknspiiu and Ckrisfianut, n. a. 

CEOSS-GARTER'D. A fashion once 
prevailed, for some time, of wearing 
the garters crossed on the leg. With 
respect to this, as well as other 
fashions, we must distinguish the 
opinions held of it in different times. 
While modes are new, they are con- 
fined to the gay or affected; when 
obsolete, they are yet retained by the 
grave and the old. In Shakespeare's^ 
time this fashion was yet in credit, 
and Olivia's detestation of it arose, 
we may suppose, from thinking it 
coxcombical. 

He will come to her in yellow stockingt, and 'tis a 
colour the idihors ; and crou-gartefd, a fashion the 
detettt. ^ 2VW//A JVr., ii, 6. 

Malyolio*8 puritanism had probably 
nothing to do with this. Yellow 
stockings were then high fashion, 
and BO, doubtless, were cross-garters. 
The following passage proves it : 

Ev'n all the valiant atoniacht of the court, 

All thort-cloak'd knights, and all cross-garter' d 

gentlemen, 
AU pump and pantofle, all foot>c1oth riders. See. 

B. if- F1. Woman Hater, i, 2. 

But when Barton Holyday wrote of 
the ill success of his Technogamia, 
the fashion was exploded, and was 
retained only by puritans and old 
^men: 

Had there appeared tome iharp cross-garter* d man, 
Whom their loud laugh miglit nickname puritan. 

So also in the Lover's Melancholy, 
printed in 1639: 

At rare an old youth as ever walk'd eross-garter'd. 

Git. St. 

fCROSS-PIECE. An ill-tempered per- 
son. 

Ara. never, madame. 
When it comet guarded with tuch innocence 1 
I must confesse, if your faire vertues had not 
Given a new stamp unto the rugged tliouglits 
That crosse-peece of your sex imprinted in mee, 
I should have buried all my hopes in her. 
Which now revive in yon. 

Wilson*s Inconstant Lady, 1614. 

tCROSS-QUESTIONS. An old game. 

Bell. My lord, 1 did, where she appear'd like her that 
gave Acteon horns, with all her nimphs about licr, 
Dusie in tyeine knots wliich she took from baskets of 
ribbons that they brought her; and methought she 
ti'd and unti'd 'em to prettily, at if she had been at 
cross questions, or knew not what the did, her face, 
her neck, and armt quite bare. 

The Princess ofClete, 1689. 

CROSS- ROW. By abbreviation from 
Christ-cross row, which see. 

fCROSS-STAFF. An instrument used 
by navigators. 



The erosss stdfe it an artificial! quadrant, geometri. 
cally projecteuinto that forme as an instmmeiit of 
greatest ease and exactest use in ua>'igation, by which 
m any naturall disturbance of weather (the tunae or 
ttarres appearing) the poles height may be knowne, 
when the attrolabie or quadrant are not to be UMd. 
HopUws Baadum Geodatiaan, ISli. 

tCROTT. Excrement. Fr. 

And touching ttreett, the dirt and crott of Pant may 
be tmelt ten miles off, and leaves such a tenacioot 
oUy stain, that it is indelible. 

HoweVs Londi$topolis, 1657, p. 391. 

tCROUSB. Merry. See Crowsb. 

And now of late duke Humphrey's old allies. 
With banish'd El'nors base accomplices. 
Attending their revenge, grow wond'rous cronse. 
And threaten death and vengeance to our house. 

Drayt<m. 

fCROW. The instinctive knowledge 
which this bird appears to have of the 
approach of firearms was remarked at 
a very early period. 

Sir Tho, What gone? upon my life they did mistrust. 
Mean. They are so beaten that they smell an officer, 
As crotrs do powder. Cartvrighfs Ordinary, 1651. 

A CROWD. A fiddle. Certainly from 
the Welch crwth, though some who 
are fond of Greek derivations deduce 
it from Kpovbf, pulso, though it is not 
struck or beaten. 

A lacquey that— can warble upon a croied a little, &£. 

B. Jons. Cyntk. Revels, i, 1. 
tweet content between a croiwd and a Jew's harp. 

AUs. /- Campaspe, 0. PL, ii, 103. 
Violins strike up aloud» 
Fly the gittcrn, tcowr the eroicd. 

Drayt. Nymph., 8, p. 1512. 
nit fiddle is your proper purchase 
Won in the tervice of^the churchei ; 
And by your doom to be allow'd 
To be, or be no more a crowd. 

Hn^., I, ii, 1000. 

In Gammer Gurton's Needle, crowded 
seems to be used for crowed : '* Her 
cock with the yelow legs that nightly 
crowded so just." O. PI., ii, 31. 
This, however, is probably only a 
false print for crowed » 
fCROWDER. A fiddler. 

Saying I'll do the best I can. 
To plague them all thit night ; 

His pipes he straight began to play. 
The crowders they did dance. Jack Homer. 

fCROWD, V. To sit, as a hen upon 
her eggs. 

Accouveter. To brood, sit close, or crovding, as a 
henne over her egges, or chickens. Cotgracr. 

CROW-KEEPER. A person employed 
to drive the crows from the fields. 
At present, in all the midland coun- 
ties, a boy set to drive the birds 
away is said to keep birds. Hence a 
stuil'ed figure, now called, more pro- 
perly, a scarC'Crow, was also called a 

croW'keeper, 

That fellow handles hit bow like a cnv-keep^. 

Lear, iv, QL 
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Drayton, in an angry address to 
Cupid, tells him to turn crow-keeper : 

Or, if tbon'lt not thy archery forbear. 

To some base rustic to thyself prefer. 

And when come's sown, or grown into the enr, 

Practise thy quiver, and turn erotc-ieefer. Idea 48. 

This is one of Tusser's directions for 
September : 

No sooner a sowing, but out by and by 
With mother or b^ tliat alarum can cry: 
And let them be armed witli a sling or a bow. 
To scare away pigeon, the rook, or the craw. 

So among his harvest tools he reckons 

A sling for a mother, a bow for a boy. 

And in his abstract for the same 
month. 

With sling or bow 
Keepe come from, t o*p- 

A scare-crow is clearly meant in the 
following lines : 

Bearing a Tartar's painted bow of lath. 
Scaring the ladies like a erow-keepe r. 

Jtom. and JuL^ i, 4. 

tCROWLING. Grumbling in the 
stomach. 

The crotcling in the beUye, bothorigmon 

WithaU^ Dictionane, ed.* 1606, p. S97. 

fCROWN. A sovereign, a king. 

Nor do thou encounter with thy eroum. 
Great son of Peleus, since no king, that tret Jove 

allowed 
Grace of a sceptre, equals him. 

Ckapm,, Horn. H., i, S74. 

CROWN, IRON. The putting on a 
crown of iron, heated red hot, was 
occasionally the punishment of rebels 
or regicides. In the tragedy of Hoff- 
man, 1631, this torture is supposed 
to be practised, the offender being 
adjudged to have his head seared 
with a burning crown. 
In Richard III, the princess Anne 
alludes to the practice, in the follow- 
ing passionate expressions : 

O, would to God, that the inclusive verge 
Of golden metal that must round my brow, 
Were red-hot steel, to sear me to the brain. 

Act iv, sc. 1. 

Goldsmith alludes to a similar fact, in 
the History of Hungary, in a line 
which long puzzled the majority of 
readers : 

Lake's iron eroim, and Damien's bed of steel. 

Traveller. 

Now the history is known, it would 
surely be allowable to correct it to 
" Zeck's iron crown," since it was in 
fact not Luke, but George Zeck, his 
brother, who suffered this torture, for 
a desperate rebellion in ^hich they 
were both engaged in 1514. Respub. 
Hung. The same punishment was 



inflicted in Scotland, on the earl of 
Athol, one of the murderers of king 
James I. See Boswell's Life of 
Johnson, and Steevens's note on the 
passage of Richard III, above cited. 
fCROWNS OF THE SUN. Gold coins 
of Louis XI, of France, with the mint 
mark of a sun. See Gifford'a Mas- 
singer, vol. i, p. 131. 

Let him be bound, my lord, to pay your grace, 
Toward your expenses since your coming over. 
Twenty-five thousand erotcns of the tun. 

Heywood's Ed. IV, part 2, i, 4, 1«C() 

fCROWN-CROACHER. One who eii- 
croaches upon the crown. 

Sith storicb all doe tell in every age. 
How these erovne-croaehers come to shameftdl ends. 

Mirourfor Magistratei, 1587. 

A CROWNED CUP. A bumper ; a cup 
so full of liquor that the contents 
rise above the brim like a crown. 

True, and to welcome Dariotto's lateness. 
He shall, unpledg'd, carouze one crowned cup 
To all these ladies health. Jll Fools, O. PI , iv, 186. 
We'll drink her health in a crowned atp, my lads. 

Old Couple, O.Vl.x, 481. 

This illustrates, and is illustrated 
mutually by, the Homeric expression, 
which is perfectly equivalent : 

Kovpoi fiiv KfnfT^pa^ cirearei^aKro iroroto. Jl., A, 470. 
The youths with wine the copious goblets crown'd. 

On which Athen8eussays,'E7rt0'r^0ovrac 
hk TToTolo oi KpriTTJpes, ijrot vir€p\ei\€lt 
01 Kpririipes voiovyrat, dart bta rov 
irorov €iriaT€<pavova6ai, Lib. i, C. 11. 

That is, "The cups were made to 
stand above the brim, so as to be 
crowned with the liquor in them." 
See II., 0. 232. It was also a custom 
with the ancients literally to crown 
their cups with garlands, which has 
caused some little obscurity in Virgil's 
imitations of these passages. See 
Heyne on ^n., i, 724. Once, however, 
that poet has clearly alluded to the 
latter circumstance : 

Turn pater Anchises magnum cratera corond 
Induit, implevitque mero. JBn., iii, 536. 

CROWNER'S QUEST. A familiar 
corruption, among the vulgar, for 
coroner's inquest. 

2d Clo. But is this law ? \st Clc. Ay, marry is't ; 
erotener^s quest law. Haml., v, 1. 

The coroner, I believe, is still the 
croivner, in that class of society. 
CROWNET. Diminutive of crown, as 
coronet. Both this and crown are 
used occasionally as the chief end, or 
ultimate reward and result, of an 

14 
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undertaking ; becnuse, as Dr. Johnson 
observes, the end crowns the design. 
Finh coronal opus. 

Wh(i5c eye beck'd forth my wan, and call'd tbeni 

borne. 
Whose boflom was mv croicnet, my chief end. 

^Ht. and CI., iv, 10. 

Thus in Cvmbeline he savs. 

My supreme crovn of grief. 

tFirtt stately Juno, with her porte and erace, 
Her robes, her lawne, her cruvnH, aud her mace. 

PccWm Ara\gnmfnt of Pari.*. 

fCROWN-PAPER. Paper of a parti- 
cular size, named from the water-mark 
of a crown. The name is as old a!> 
the beginning of the seventeenth ccn- 
turv, and perhaus older. 

And may not dirty socks from off the feet 
From thence be tnm'd to a croienf-vaper sheet ? 

Tayhr't Workes, 1630. 

tCROWN-RAPE. Usurpation of the 
crown by force. 

Crownrrapf accounted bat cunning and skill, 
Bloudshesd a blockebouse to beate away ill. 

Mirourfor MagistrateM, 1587. 

CROWSE. A north country word, 
meaning sprightly, merry, or alert. 

Spr. How chear, mr hearts ? 

\tt Btggtur. Moat crowse, most caprinely- 

Jocial Crete, O. PL, i, 340. 

See also p. 442. 

Such one thou art, as is the little fly. 

Who is so croirse and gamesome with the flame. 

Drayton, Eel 7, p. 1419. 
As crmwu as a new washen louse. Ray*$ Prat., p. 220. 

It is also among his north country 
words. Kelly has the proverb more 
metrically, Scottish Proverbs : 

Nothing so crowtf 

As a new washen loose. P. Sfi.^. 

fCROYDON. This town seems to have 
been formerly celebrated for its col- 
liers, t. e,, charcoal-burners. Grim 
the collier of Croydon is the subject 
of an old play, and there was an old 
tune, mentioned in the 16th century, 
entitled, "Tom Collier of Croidon 
hath Bolde his cole." Richard Crow- 
ley, in his Epigrams, printed in 15:>(), 
has one on *' The Collier of Croydon," 
in which he speaks of a collier ^li 
that town who had become so rich 
that he was offered the honour of 
knighthood. 

Take kennel water, soot, and burnt emsts, of each a 

?»roporUon according to the quantity of coffee you 
Dtend to make ; boil these ingredients together in an 
iron pot that is as black withoat and within aa the 
poult footed fiend, or the colli fr of Croydgn ; m hen 
ihey are well iitci>rporated togetlier, let a fat hostess 
•erre it up in white earthen pou, and it is as good 
eolTee as the black broth which the Lacedemonians 
used to dhuk in their most Mrious consultations. 

Poor Bokim, 1«M. 



CROYDON-SANGUINE. Supposed to 
be a kind of sallow colour. 

By'r ladle, you are of a good complexion. 
Aright eroyJm-WHgviMe, bcshrew me. 

jMtmon and Pith., 0. PI., i, S36. 
Both uf a complexion inclmini; to the Oriental a>lour 
ol >i crirydun-sangvittf. 
Jnatum. of tkf Met am. of jijax,hjf Harr., sign. L, 7- 

fCRUCE. A iug. or goblet. Fr. 

They Tind sucked such a juce 
Out'of the good ale eriief. 

The Vnluekie Firmentii. 

\To CRUCIATE. To torment. 

Ilee hath kneeled oftener in the honour of bis sweete- 
heart thrn his Saviour ; hee crvciatetk himself with 
the thought of her, and wearieth al hit friends with 
talking oh her. Man in the Moome, 1609. 

tCRUE. A crew. 

An Aleman prince, named Rando, making preparation 
long before for that which he designra. entred bj 
steiUth with a erne of souldiors lightly appiantcd to 
kill and rob, into Magontincum. 

Jlollatui's Antmanms Marcellinns, 1609. 

fTo CRUM. 

p. O Phormio.the whole charge islaide on thy backe: 
thou thy selfe didst cruMmg it. thou therefore must 
eate it up all : selfe doe, selfe have -. preu.-«re thy setfe. 

Terence in Kmglisk, 16H. 

fCRUM. To gather up ones crutns, to 
recover strength. 

She courteously granted both, and so carefully tended 
me in my sicLnrsse, that mhat Hilh her merry 
sporting and good nourishing, I beean to gather up 
my crutHS, andin short time to walkc into a gallery 
neere a^joyning unto my chamber, where she dis- 
dained not to lead me. Lylie'i Eupkuei. 

f jTo a crum, exactly. 

That griping knight sir Thomas most be call'd 
With the same lure -, he knows Pa crttm how mnch 
Losse is in twenty doien of bread, between 
That wliich ii broke by th' hand, and that is cut. 

C^iwigkei Ordinary, 1651. 

CRUMENAL. A purse. 

The fat oxe that wont to lig in the stall. 
Is now fast stalled in her crumenal. 

Spent. Sktp. Kal., Sept., r,\\H. 

tCRUMP. Crooked. " Crumpe-shoul- 
dered, camell-backed, or cruoke- 
backt." Nomenclator, 

All those steep mountains, whose higli homed tops 
The misty cloak of wandring clouds t-nwraps. 
Under first waters their cmmp tkoulders hid. 
And all the earth as a dull pond abid. Dh BmrUa. 

fro CRUNK. To make a noise hke a 
crane. 

The crane crunketk, gruit grus. 

fntkaW DietUmarie, ed. 1606, p. 90. 

fCRUSE. A goblet. See Culcb. 

Goblet. A cnut : a quaffing cup, properly a litle pot 
wherewith they drewe drinke as with a bucket. 

NijmenckUor. 
Sink'st thou in want, and is thy small crwe spent? 
See him in want ; enjoy him in content. 

Qmarlei*s Emblem. 

To CRUSH A POT, or CUP. A caut 
phrase for to finish a pot ; as it is 
now said to crack a bottle. 

My master is the ereat rich Capulet, an if you be not 
of the house of Montagues, I pray come and cnuk 
a cup of vine. h'om. and Jul., i, 9. 

Gome, George, well cnuk a pot before we part. 

Otorfc m Greene, O. PU iii, SI. 
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Fill the pot, hostest, and well ertuh it. 

Two Anyri* ffomtn of Jhtngton. 

CRUZADO. A Portuguese coin, worth, 
according to Guthrie's table, 2s, 3d. 
if a crusade of exchange, and 2«. 8jd. 
if a new crusade. £. Coles makes it 
worth 10*. ; Kersey, 4s. ; Dr. Grey, 
3*. ; the editor of Dodsley's Old 
Plays above 2s. lOd. It is named 
from a cross which it beai-s on one 
aide, the arms of Portugal being on 
the other. It doubtless varied in 
value at different periods. 

Beliere me, I liad ratlier have lott mj pone 

Full of eruiados. Otk., iii, 4. 

The fine impoa'd 
For an ungown'd senator is alxjut 
Forty erutadot*. Uonrtt Wh., 0. ?!., iii, 309 

I have houses, 
Jewels, and a poor remnant uf crusadoes. 

White Devil, 0. PI., vi, 293. 

CRY, OUT OF. Out of all estimation. 
A quaint, familiar phrase, of which it 
is not easy to trace the origin. 

Sirrah Serjeant, and jeoman, 1 should lore these 
maps ovt o' cry now, if we could see men peep out of 
door in 'em. PMrilan, iii, 5 ; Suppl. Sli., ii, 688. 

And then I am so stout, and take it upon me, and 
stand upon my pantoflea to them, 0¥t of all erie. 

Old Taming of Skr., 6 pi., i, 174. 

Again, p. 185. 

Very similar, and probably made from 
this, is the phrase ** Out of all whoop- 
in^,** as used by Shakespeare : 

O wonderful, monderful, and most wonderful wonder- 
ful, nnd yet again wonderful, and after that out of all 
vkoopimg. Ai you like it, iii, 3. 

See also Out of all ho. 
fTo CRY OUT. To be brought to bed 
of a child. 

You puppily off-spring of a mangy night-walker, who 
was forced lo play the whore an hour before she crg'd 
out, to get a crown U> pav the bawd her midwife for 
bringing yoo, you bastarcf, into the world. 

Tke London Spy, 1698. 

CRYSTALS. A common expression 
for eyes. 

Tliercfore cavrto be tiiy counsellor. 

Go, clear thy crytlaU. Hm. V, ii, 3. 

That is, dry thine eves. Pistol says 
it to his wife, Mrs. Quickly, who may 
be supposed to weep at their parting. 
The old Quartos read ** clear up thy 
christals.* 

Tut ! tut ! you saw her fair, none else being by, 
Herself oriz'd with herself in either eye ; 
But in those crystal scales let there be weigh 'd 
Yoor lady's love against some other maid, fcc. 

Rom. and Jul., i, S. 
Oh how your tnlkiog eyes, 
Those actiTe, sparkling, sweet, discoursing twins, 
In their strong raptiraling motion told me 
The story of your heart ! A thousand Cupids 
UeUiought sat playing in that pair of Mhrystals. 

Match at MidnTo. PI., Tii, 393. 
Sleep, you sweet glasses 
An ererlsstiiif slumber close those ckrystals. 

~B.4rJL,lkmhkiUmriagsi 



CRY YOU MERCY. A phrase equi- 
valent to " I beg your pardon," at 
present. 

Wliat Hall How now, mad wn»? what a devil 

dost thou in Warw ickshire ? My good lord of 

Westmoreland, / cry you mrrry ; I thought your 
honour had already been at Shrewsbury. 

1 Hen. IF, iv, 2. 
Are you the gentleman ? cry you mercy, sir. 

B. JoHS. Every M. in his E., i, S. 

A ridiculous proverb, once common, 
included this phrase also : 

Cry you mercy, I took you for a joiut-stooL Bay. 

Used apparently in mere sport, as an 
awkward apology for some blunder 
or inattention ; possibly, founded upon 
some anecdote of such an apology being 
offered. 

tSure his taylor hath not done weU to make it so short 
wasted ; erie him mereie I now I looke so low, he hath 
put all the waste in the knees of his breeches; 
currage, man I if she will not, another will. 

The Man in the Mooue, 1609. 

fTo CRY UP. To extol; to make 
famous. 

Hear. We're ery*d up 

O' tb' sudden for the sole tutors of the age. 

Skap. Estcem'd discreet, sage trainers up of youth. 

Cartwrigkl's Ordinary, 1661. 
You writ to me long since, to send you an account of 
the duke of Ossuiia's death, a httle man, but of great 
fame and fortunes, and much cried up, and known 
up and down the world. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

lb CUB. To confine in a narrow space. 
Perhaps a familiar corruption of to 
coop. 

To be eubhed up on a sudden, how shall he be per- 
plexed. Burt. Anat. Mrl., p. l&S. 
Art thou of Bethlem's noble college free, 
Stark staring mad, that thou wouTdst tempt the sea ? 
Cubb'd in a cabin, on a mattress hud, 
On a brown-George, with lousv sh abbers fed. 

Dryd. Vers., Sat. 5. 

Johnson has inadvertently put the 
second example as an instance of to 
cub, for to bring forth cubs, but it is 
evidently used in this sense ; and my 
friend Todd has not perceived the 
mistake. That sense of to cub, there- 
fore, still wants an example. 
fCUCKlNG-STOOL. A well-known 
popular instrument for punishing 
women, used in former times, some- 
times less correctly called a ducking- 
stool. 

Plus. And here's a coblers wife brought for a srohl. 

Nim. Tell her of eooking-stooUs, tel her there be 

Oyster queanes, with orange women. 

Carts and coaches store, to make a no^se. 

Hnndolpk's Muses Lo^hng-GUuse, 1643. 
As with her father she was diving. 
And catching crnw-fiiih for her Uving, 
(For she belong'd to Billingsgate, 
Aqd oaco times ,hsd rid in state, 



cue 2 

nuu Hta i' 111 bottona of ■ pooK 

Inthraiud in > cwMu-ibiM.) 

CUCKOLD, perhapi, quui eueioo'd; 

Ai that nngcDtle gull Ibe nettw bird 

UkiIi the apunn. 1 Ht*. IT, t, 1. 

1. e., forced to bring up a brood that 
i* not hiB own. I do not recollect 
hsTiog Been the etymology tlius con- 
sidered, which ia my only reMOD for 
giving the word a place in tUig Glos- 

tCUCKOLD'S HAVEN and CUCK- 
OLD'S POINT. WeU-kuown spots 
on the Thames, below Greenwich, 
which are of^en alluded to by the 
old popular writera. According to 
tradition, this place owes its name to 
the diacoTery by the icjured husband 
of an amour between king John and 
a miller's wife at Eltham. The king, 
to encApe eipusure, was glad to give 
tlie miller all the laud he could see 
between that spot and the river ; 
and, in commemoration thereof, 
granted a charter for a yearly fair at 
Charlton for the aale of homed cattle 
and articles manufactured of Aom. 
This was known as horn-fair, 

Aikd puling furlher, 1 U Int obim'd 
Tlial Cueioidr-kam vu but biully <rn'd; 
Fn Ihere old Tune bad auch canfuBion WTDUiht, 
nut of thai anCLFiit pU« nDAincU nougLL 

Or Ittt, or p«t, nJiicb bath th«e tropbea bome» 

Waa Idt. wlieRbv poat^rity mat know 

When llicir lonhthcn cnau did gnr, or ihow. 



Bolli at tha wurldi qckIfci, bid tiuei abuse, 
Thai ihai limit piUu to obliiioiu pit 
flhould fall, whereoii slau illri miftht bg irrit, 
That mdi A uaika « rereraiid Dotu iliouLd lye 
TurgM. and bid. in blacki obtcunljr ; 
£4)Kfiia]ljr wben men of erary eort 

DjiIo tbat tnc ara (^ntiffa w Jeff ndanta. 
Wboae lotea, or featei, ara tuUowa ur atlendtati 
Ot all aaulca. tbii barm halh Kiml panaken 
By M. Hime mclnildi, and lome cncVold-maken 
And can Ihey aU an amcb FuifCtMl be 

That hatb an nanj tff iIoDd ricetti. 

And bi tub ibve ul pilroni budie protKled, 

Aiif it wermat, orliad neier b«n*P 

gold. Ihin a jrounj girle. mamcd to an olil inan, 



,.T"' ■""■'"■■' 



[.Tl her bg lovMi^ but jtt mini 



Ygur wife edaduct jim to Hom-ftir- 

Fm A4JJ1, ITST. 

tCUCKOT. Perhaps for cuckold. 

Uof. Na» no. I am deceJT'd. it is not that. 
Amt. Yuu dolt, isn Mat. TOU cBctol. 

S^oiitfk't Amt^Ui, IHO. 

CUCKOW. A cuckold being called so 
from the eutkoui, the note of that 
bird was supposed to prognosticate 
that destiny, which strengthens the 
probability of the above dehTStion. 
Thus SiiakcBpeare, 

IlnpleuiDglDa'inamEdeai. ^h£.£.,t,I. 

And Drayton : 

And DO Qiau bun him bat ha f«rm Ibt bom. 

JTuril, B<o,p.lSll. 

In the same passage, the popular ac- 
count of the cuckow and hedge- 
sparrow, alluded to by Shakespeare, 
1 Hen. IV, T, 1, and Lear, i, 4, ia 
told at large. 

CUCKOW- FLOWERS. Certiutiljr used 
in tlie above passage of Lear, if the 
reading be right, for cowslips ; which 
ia supported by the knowledge that 
cocu, or herht eotu, had tbat meaning 
in French. See Cotgrave in those 
words. 

CUCK-QUEAN. A familiar word, fabri- 
cated by taking the firtt syllable of 
cuckold, and adding qttan to it, thus 
making a the-euekold, or a woman 
whose husband is unfuthful to her. 
Ftmme eoeue, Cotgrave. So also Min- 
•hew, very fully : Ctieiigueane, apod 
Anglos est ilia quae juncta est impu- 
dico viro," &c. 

Ue loin 'arietr. and delight* In ehanft. 
And 1 brud him lay. ahmid he be mamed, 
He'd Make hia wife a cuci-fam. 

/Wr FrtUuti t/Lmd.. O. FL. n, tU 
And now her baniir her own ewcoKtum makn. 



CoT-aDEAN (which see) ia (juite n 
different word, though they Iuitc 
aometimea bp^n confounded. 

Qun'ne Juno not n bille wrath igainal hir hnibaiid'i 

Where read etiei for eocA. \\ amer 
hu Teutured to make a verb of it : 



tCUCULE. A mouk'a lioud, from the 

or Colts IkIfI; made ■ nonli. 
Cotta ptrpiFi'd Kilh'i wife a curxli bosgbt, 
That dymc lie miEht die no cucLuIil ihiniglit. 

(hcn'i Sfigra-t B<^l-Aii, ItTI- 

Hence tueulled, tiooaed. 

Willi hvi vcajm worma. hyi tdden, vhtlpa, and 

Hji millU lennjne thil nnlo lU myichittc wako. 
BaU-i JTyi^e/oti". p. S3. 

tCUDGELLED. Embroidered thickly. 

.j!I^k«^.Jy'Jjowii"thr ilmilden uia akina wUh 

icilaw ur orEQn tawn^ Lief » maY Ina frooi Londotj 
or i tairt Diilet to one at thetc decayed DanaUmi- 

tCUDGEL-PLAY. Fighting with cud- 
gels. 

Hear the dvins of the day 
There will In- a cHilgel-pla^, 



CUE. A BDiflll portion of bread or beer ; 
a term formerly current in both the 
English oaiverHities, the letter q being 
the mark in the buttery bookB to 
denote such a piece. Q should seem 
to etand for quadrant, a farthing i but 
Minshew, who finished hia firat edition 
in Oxford, says it was only half tliat 
■um, and thus particularly explains it : 
" Because they set down in the bat- 
tling or butterie bookes in Oxford and 
Cambridge, the letter q for half a 
farthing i and in Oxford when they 
make that cue or q a farthing, they 
say, cap my q, and make it a farthing, 
thus *. But in Cambridge they use 
thia letter, a Uttle f; thus f, or thus s, 
for a farthing." He tranalatea it in 
Ldtin calculus panit. Coles haa " A 
cue [half a farthing] minutum." 
Cue* and cees are generally mentioned 
together, the eee meaning a small 
measure of beer ; hut why, la not 
equally explained. 



Halt Ihou worn 



cr lUe risUt to 



o. O. Fl , ii 



to uw your bellj out ««; 

Cuet there stand for 



that the 






eees, which proves 
not well defined. 



CUE-FELLOW. From'ei^rthe'final or 
catch-word of a speech ; a technical 
term among players: wheuce cue- 
/ellowt means players who act to- 



gether. 






aiu t «< Helicoo, ' BaiUrd. CunlrKfl of CI., f. S« 

Bishop Earle also has cues and c«e» : 

Hee [th* college butler] domiueen over freili own 
when thej fint cobi Is Ike halcli, and puula thria 



Hal. o/Fcfiii - ^ 

The cue among players was derived, 
doubtleu, from the French, queue; 
being literally the tail of a speech. 
It occurs several times in Mids. N. Dr., 
iii, 1, among the rnstic acton. 
CUERPO. To be in euerpo, to be 
a tripped of the upper garment, a 
Spanish term, meauiug to display the 
body, or euerpo. 

1 hate to aee an hoat, aod oldt in ewrpo. 
Botl. CWnw. irhat'i tliat P 

Tif. Light-akippioi lioie and dovUel. 
The hDrae.boj'1 garb r pour blaak aod half blank] 



Butler has used it in Hudibras. 

ifoBtir. UtUr,. B. 1, ( I, Lcll. 17. 

CUIRASS. Armour for the breast and 
back. The thing being disused, the 
word is likely to become ohiolete, and 

Serhaps is nearly so at present. It is 
erived from euir, leather, of which 
at some time it probably waa formed. 

FrooT cuiruutt, and open bunnmeta. 

Four Pnnlmi. O. PI , vj, U9. 
Flfoptolflmiu had bit iword jtt who tioit him vudef 
iiij Antov, CTBH about hi* groyne. 

JVorlV.PM., MS, A. 

Since writing the above remark, the 
word has been revived by means of 
Buonaparte's Cuiratsiert, but is now 
likely lo be again forgotten. 
CUISSES. Armour for llie thighs. 



I cnu.fi i™ li, '*y*'. gallantly am 



ir^.i 



CULLINGS, or CULLERS, Did. 
ferior sheep, separated from tlie 
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Tliose tint are big'st of bone I still reaerre for breed, 
My euUings I put off, or lor the chauiiian feed. 

Drajft. Aymph., 6, p. 149C. 

CULLION, «. A base fellow ; a terra of 
greai cuutempt: from the lulian, 
cofflione, a great booby. 

Away, base euUloru, Suffolk, let them go. 

2 Uen. ri, i, S. 
And. Midns like, be iets it in the coart, 
With base oatlandisn atUions at hit heels, 
Whose proud fantaatirk liveries make such show. 
As if that Proteus, god of shapes, appeared. 

Edv. II, O. PL, ii, 840. 

See also O. PL, ii, 63. 

But one that scorns to live in this disguise, 

For such a one as leaves a gentleman. 

And makes a god of such a euUion. Tam. Skr., iv, S. 

Sometimes cullen : 

For what could be more culUn-Ukt or base. 
Or titter for a man were made of straw, 

Tlian standing iu a fair yong ladies grace. 
To shew himself a cuckow or a daw. 

Harr. Jriott., xxv, 25. 

CULLIONLY. Base, blockheaded ; from 
cullion. 

Draw, you whoreson euUionly barbermonger, draw. 

Lear, ii, 2. 

CULLIS. A very fine and strong broth, 
strained and made clear for patients 
in a state of great weakness. From 
coulis, Fr., of the same sense ; t. e., 
a solution of meat. In an old book 
before cited, called the Haven of 
Health, is a receipt to make a coleise 
of a cocke or capon, which in many 
respects is so carious, that I am 
tempted to insert the whole of it, 
though rather long. 

If ^(iu list to still [distil] a cocke for a weak body, that 
is in a consumption through long sicknesse or otiier 
causes, you may doe it wefl in this manner. Take a 
red cocke, that is not old, dresse him and cut him in 

J quarters, and bnisc hU the bones, then take the rootes of 
ennell, parcely, and auccorv, violet leaves, and borage, 
put the cocke into an eortlien pot wliich is good to 
stew meatcs in, and between every quarter lay of the 
rootes and herbes, corans. whole mace, anise seeds, 
liquorice being scraped and slyced, and so till up your 
pot. Tlien put iu halfe a pint of rose water, a quart 
of white wine or more, two or three dates made cleane 
and cut iu peiccs, a few prunes and ruvfions of the 
auune. and \fyou put in eertein peeces dj'aold, it vill 
he the better, and tkey never the worse, and so cover it 
close, and stop it with doueh, and set the pot in seeth> 
ing water, and let it scetii gently for the space of 
twelve hourcs, with a good fire kept still under the 
brassc pot that it stauueth in, and the pot kept with 
liquor so long. When it hath stilled so many lioures, 
then take out the earthen pot, open it. streine out the 
broth into some cleane vessel, and ^re thereof unto 
the weake person morning and evening, warmed and 
•pictnl, as pleoseth the patient. In like manner you 
may make a coUyte of a capon, which some men like 
better. Haten of Health, chap. 157. 

Brown, in his Pastorals, tells us of a 
cuHia mixed with still more costly 
ingredients : 

To please wliich Orkr her husband's weakned peece 
Must liuve his enUis iiiixt with amberureeee, 
Piiesant and partridge into j«Uy tom^i, 
G: ated with gold aern tinifls reftn'd and bum*d, 



With Jiut of Orient pearle, richer the east 

Yet nc're beheld : (O Epicurian feast !) 

This is his breakfast Brit. Past., B. ii. S. 8. 

This seems to have been an approved 
receipt : 

Let irold, amber, and dissolved pearl be common in- 
gredients, and that you cannot compote a cniliet 
without them. Mad World, 0. PL, v, &». 

When I am excellent at cawdles 
And euUicet, and have enough spare gold 
To bod away, you shall be welcome to me. 

B. ^Fl. Captain, \,Z. 
But as they that are shaken with a fever are to be 
warmed with clmths, not groana. and as he that 
melteth in a consumption is to be recur'd by euUi»e$, 
not conceits, so, &c. Alex. 4' Caviwupe, O rl., ii, 124. 

So the same author, Lyiie, in his 
Euphues : 

They that begin to pine of a consumptiom, without 
ddaie presene themselves with ctUUse*. Eupk^ Y, 2 b. 

We should indubitably read cuUUes 
for callises, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
Thierry and Theodoret, act ii, p. 143. 
Cullises were, iu fact, savoury jellies ; 
but generally taken hot, as best suited 
to sick persons. 
CULLISEN, 9. A corruption of eognu 
zance, or badge of arms ; unknown to 
some editors of B. Jonson*s plays, 
but since noticed in other books. His 
usage of it, however, is sufficiently 
explanatory. In Every Man out of 
his Humour, Sogliardo says, "Til 
give coats, that's my humour, but I 
lack a cullisen." Act i, sc. 2. He is 
immediately answered, that he may 
get one in the city, where he may have 
a coat of arms made to fit him, of 
what fashion he will. To confirm 
this, we hear afterwards that he is at 
the herald's office, where his adviser 
(Carlo Bufifone) was to meet him 
against his cognisance was ready. 
Act iii, 1 . 

In the play of The Case is altered, 
Onion asks, *'But what badge shall 
we give, what culliaen?^^ The an- 
swer, though in corrupt language, is 
intelligible enough : " As for that, let 
us use the infidelity and commisera- 
tion of some harrot [herald] of arms, 
he shall give us a gudgeon. Onion. 
A gudgeon ! a scutcheon thou wouldst 
say, man." Act iii. 
The Owles Almanack, a humorous 
production of 1618, has it more than 

once : 

Ail the cuUixant (signs or badges, in the lodiac) 
except one, drew their pedigrte from the idea of tone 
exec''""** •••••^ja;. P. 10. 
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A blew coat witliout a cutlizan will be like habberdine 
without mustard. P. 36. 

Mr. Giflford has found another ex- 
ample : 

Then will I have fifty beatls-men, and on their gowni 
their atU'uance sLull be six Milan needles. 

Bretrer's Luve-sick King. 

We are told hy a foreigner how these 
badges were worn : 

Tlie flnjrlish are serious, like the Germans, — lovers of 
shew; liking to be followed, wherever they go, by 
whole troops of servants, who icrar their nuuterr 
emu t» silter, fastened to their left arms. 

P. Uentzner's Travels in 1698. 

He adds, *' And they are not un- 
deservedly ridiculed, for wearing tails 
hanging down their backs." Were 
those long shoulder-knots ? I should 
tliink 80, for the custom of tying the 
hair into that form was not yet known. 
We still see cullisens^ or badges, worn 
by watermen, firemen, and sometimes 
by parish officers, as beadles, &c. 
See Badge. 
-fCULLY. A term of reproach, nearly 
equivalent with cullion. In the latter 
part of the seventeenth century it was 
used in the sense of a fop. 

CnUjf, fop, or one that may easily be wrought upon. 
Dunton's Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

CULME; from culmen. The top of 
anything. 

Who strivts to stand in pompe of princely port 
On euiddy top and culme of slippery court, 
Finos oft a heavy fate. 

Arthur, a Traged., 1587, sign. D 4. 

fCULPE. A fault. Lat. 

To deprive a man beyng banished out of the realme 
without deserte, without eulpt, and wythout cause, of 
his inheritaunce and patrimony. Hall, Henry IV, foL 4. 

CULTER, now coulter, A ploughshare. 

Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory, 
I)oth root upon ; while that the culter rusts 
That should deracinate such savag'ry. 

Hen. V, r, 2. 

The edition of Johnson and Steevens 
has coulter. 
CULVER. A pigeon, or turtle dove. 
Sax. 

Like as the culver on the bared IwuKh 
Sits mourning for the absence of her mate. 

Spens., Sonnet 88. 
All comfortless upon the bared Iwugh, 
like woful culvers, do sit wailinic now. 

Sp. Tears of the Muses, v. 245. 

CULVER-HOUSE. A pigeon-house. 

He [the gamester] is onely used by the master of the 
orJinarie, as men use cummin-secde, to replenish 
their euher-hoMse. Clitus Whinu., p. 54. 

So Overbury, *' His [the host's] wife 
is the cummin-seede of his dove- 
house." Charact., sign. G 2. 
CULVEU-KEYS. The flower or herb 



columbine. Culver being culumba, 
and the little flowret.s like kevs. 

A rirl cropping euherkeys and cowslips, all to make 
garlands suitable to the present month of Maj. 

IFalton's Angler, i, ch. 16. 

A CUMBER. A care, danger, or in- 
convenience. Sometimes written com' 
ber. See Todd. An abbreviation of 
incumber. 

Meanwhile the Turks seek succours from our king ; 
Thus fade thy helps, and thus thy cumbers spring. 

Fairf. Tassoiu, 78. 
Caius, none reckon'd of thy wife a point. 
While each man might wiluout all let or atmher. 

Harringt. £jrigr., i, 04. 

fCUMBER, JOHN A. A personage 
alluded to in the following lines, as a 
man of extraordinary power. 

Hunger's sharp dart hath pierc'd (and jet we stand 
To fright and foil our foes with sword in hand). 
These weapons cannot conquer, nor the number. 
Were they two thousand such as John a Cumber. 

Legend of Captain Jones, 1669. 

Anthony Munday introduced John a 
Cumber as one of the heroes of a play 
entitled John a Kent and John a Cum- 
ber, compiled in 1595, and represents 
him to us as a great magician engaged 
in a trial of skill with another cele- 
brated magician, John a Kent, whose 
legendary fame still survives in Here- 
fordshire. According to Munday's 
play, John a Cumber was a Scot. 

He poste to Scotland for brare John a Cumber, 
The only man renownde for magick skill 
Oft have 1 heard he once beiruylde the derill, 
And in his arte could never finde his matche. 

tCUMBER-WORLD. That which is 
only a trouble or useless burthen to 
the world. 

A cumber-uforld, yet in the world am left, 
A fruitles plot, with brambles overgrowne, 

Mislived man of my worlds joy bereft, 
Hart-breaking cares the ofspring of my mone. 

Drayton's Shepherd's Garland, 159S. 

fCUMLICATION. For complication. 

In all thys cumlicacion 

Is nother felony nor treason. 

John Bon and Mast Person, n. d. 

CUMMIN-SEED was used for attracting 
pigeons to inhabit a dove-cote. See 
Cdlveb-uouse. 

CUNNING, 8, Knowledge, skill in any 
art. 

Well crare a little of your cousin's cunning ; 
1 tiiink my girl hath not quite forgot 
To touch an instrument. 

•Tis Pity She's a W., O. PL, riii, M. 

CUNNING, adj. Skilful, knowing. At 
present to be cunning implies craft, 
but the following passage shows that 
formerly they might be separated : 

Wherein neat and clean, but to cane a cnpon and eat 
it? wherein cunmng but in craft? 1 Hen. IT. ii. 4. 
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Jlex. Whv ftboald not I be m amning u ApeUetf 
Jptll. Qoa shield you should have came to oe to eun- 
mng as Appelles. AUx. ir Cnmpatp<, 0. PI., ii, 190. 

They both mean skilful in the art of 
painting. 
tCUNNINGLY. Skilfally. 

In the inner court, I saw the kings annes ewtmngly 
earrcd in stone, and fixed over a doore aloft on the 
wall. Taylor's WorkcM, 1630. 

fCUPPED. Intoxicated ; in oue*B cups. 

Sunday at Mr. Maiors much cheere and wine, 
Where as the hall did in the parlour dine ; 



At night with one that had bin shrieve I sup'd, 

Tayhr's Workes, 1650. 



WeU entertain'd I was, and halfe well au 



tCUPBOARD. A piece of furniture for 
the display of plate. 

If y lord of Bnstoll is preparing for England. I waited 
upon him lately when he went to tale his leave at 
eourt, and the king washioE his hands took a ring 
firom off his own finger, ana put it upon his. which 
was the ereatest honor that ever he aid any ambas- 
sador as tnev say here ; be gave him also a evpbord of 
I^te, valued at 90000 crowns. 

HofPfiri Fkmiliar LetUrM, 1650. 
His eupboard'i head six earthen pitchers graced. 
Beneath them was his trusty taiucard placed. 

Dry tun's Jut. 

tCUPBOARD-LOVE. Interested love. 

A cupboard love is seldom true, 
A love sincere is found in few ; 
But tis high time for folks to marry. 
When women woo, lest things miscarrv. 

Poor Sobin. 

CUPIDS. To look for Cupids in the 
eyes, a phrase equivalent to /oo^ babies, 
&c. 

The Naiads, sitting near upon the aged rocks, 

Are busied with their combs, to braid his verdant 

locks. 
While in tknr eryital eyn h$ doth for Cupids look. 

Jhrayton, Pol., ii, p. 862. 

See Babies 
CURAT, CURATE, or CURATS, for 
euiraee. Body armour. 

And first in sisht he slew my elder brother, 

The bullet tnrouffh his curat did make way. 
And next in flight he took, and killM the t'other. 

Hmrringt. AriosL, ix, S6. 
His helmet here he flung, his ponlderas there. 
He casts away his curaU and nis shield. 
^ Ibid., xxiii, 106. 

His wyfe Panthca had made, of her treasure, a curate 
and helmet of golde. Poiaee qf Fleas., i, p. 60, repr. 

SpenRer has it euriet : 

And put before his Up an apron white. 
Instead of curiets, and bases for the fight. 

^^. e, V, V, 20. 
+But so soone as it was faire daylight^ the glittering 
habergions trimmed all about with white guaids, the 
bright curfts made of yron plates, discovered a farre 
off, shewed the kings nower to be at hand. 

HoUana's JmmiaHus JUareellinus, 1609. 
f Xeoptolemns had his sword yet, who hurt him under 
his curaees, even about his groyne. Flutarch, 1679. 

To CURB, properly eourb; from courber, 
to bend or cringe. 

For, in the fatness of these pursy times. 
Virtue itself of vice mu^t pardon Ix-g, 
Yea curb, and woo, for leave to do him good. 
.^.«.^»*.« //<f w/., iii, 4. 

fCURBLE. The mouth of a well. 

Five things in great request. — Hoops in women's 



petticoats almost u bie u a weD*! emVe, womn wko 
carry their cloaths half up their legs, Tmmg sen in 
perukes down to their breedies, wencnes who wear 
ni^h topknots on their heads and never a imod: on, 
painted whores in coaches, and honest genttemen who 
are walking on foot. 

7%« Fhs Strongs Wonders (tftke World. 

tCURD-CAKES. Delicacies of the 
table in former times, which were 
made as follows. 

To make rttri-rai-/'^.— Take a pint of curds, four eggs, 
leaving two of the whites ; add sunr and en^ed nut- 
meg, with a little flower ; mix them well, and drop 
them like fritters in a frying-pan, in which butter is 
hot. Closet of Rarities, 1706. 

A curious eurd-eake. — ^Put the yolks of four eggs and 
Uie whites of two to a pint of curds, sweeten it with 
sugar and grated nutmeg, and stiffen it with a little 
flower, and when it becomes a kind of batter, drop it 
like little cakes or fritters into your frying-pan ibat 
has sweet butter in it, that so they may be quickly 
done. To make them eat tender and shoii, sprinlde 
them over with roaewater and sugar, and serve them 
up. The Jccomplisk'd Female Instructor, 1719. 

CURFEW. The evening bell ; couvre 
feu. The origin and purpose of this 
bell are too well known to need repe- 
tition. The original time for ringing 
it was eight in the evening, and we 
are told by some writers that in many 
villages the name is still retained for 
the evening bell. Brand, in bis obser- 
vations on Bourne's Antiquities, says, 
" We retain also a vestige of the old 
Norman curfew at eight in the even- 
ins," chap. i. In the Merry Devil of 
Edmonton it is represented as having 
got an hour later ; the sexton comes 
m saying. 

Well, *tis nine o'clock. His time to ring curfew. 

0. PI., V, 292. 

By a passage in Romeo and Juliet it 
seems that the bell which was com- 
monly rung for that purpose obtained 
in time the name of the curfew bell, 
and was so called whenever it rung on 
any occasion : 

Come stir, stir, stir I the second cock hath crow*d. 
The curfew hell hath rung, tis three o'clock. 

Rom. and Jul., iv, 4. 

At the regular time it probably was 
called simply the curfew ; at others, 
if it was known that the same bell 
was used, it might be said, as above, 
that the curfew^bell had rung. This 
bell, if we may believe the reporters, 
was as important to ghosts as to 
livinf^ men ; it was their signal for 
walking ; and their furlough lasted 
till the first cock. Fairies and other 
spirits were under the same regulation : 



CUR 



■ of his elfes, that 



lonndin; Uii«t, 



hence Froapero 
they 

RtJoicB 

To heu Ui( KAtma nri/nc. Ttwf., 1, 1 

On the other hand, the cock crowing 
alarmed them : 

Ber^ I wu tbaal to ipak wfaeu 
Btr. And IkcD it itutai like - - 
Upon ■ feufuL nmunoDt. 1 
Tti cock. Ibat it the Inunpel 
Dotk. Tith ki> loftt ud ihnl 

AmhetbcKodoCdsT. iDd nl 

Wbttlia in iH or fln. In earth r>r air, 
Tk' eilrava^nt and emag ■pirlL kiea 
To hii cdhII^e. Saml., i. 1 , 

The fiend Flibbertigibbet obeyed tbia 
general rule : 

Thjiii Ihe bul fiend Flibkcrti^libct : ke b^ni u 

See Wsrtoii on Comu4, 1. 435. 
CURIET. SeeCoRAT. 
CURIOSITY. Scrupulousness, minute 

or affected nicenees in dress, or other- 



Wkenfore ibonld 
yu eqmJitlni are h weigh'd. thHt niriaii 



n than vut io Iby glli 



ud Ikjr perflune, Iktj 
T^man of A., 



V, p. 7M 



1 cuiDot iptak lliir mt.— Oood air, di 

See the editor's note there 

lily. //uily'i CHIi>'i 

In this pnsHflge affection is put for 
affectation, and curio* ('(y subjoined as 
synonymous. See Affection. 
Mr. Steevens, who quotes the follow- 
ing passage, Ibiiiks that it seems there 
to mean capriciousness ; it appears to 
ine that the sense of scrupulousness 
suits it as well ; 



ikol alluN*'!'^ 



CURIOUS. Inthesenses* 
to the above, acrnpuloui 



orrcs ponding 
, or affected. 



Ti^m o/Skr..W,t. 
Tho cmpvror. ohrjing more compuaiun thin tko ru- 
aon of ifiiuA, 4HB not curiam to ccndetceud to per- 
form » guud EH otBce. UoliHiirJ. p. 6S8. 

Whi.Talif lonvgcthinKtiini ii ici tou, he u not 
r»n-.»i to ABV b<Aj. Ku(B-.-A*f, 0. Fl„ ir. !B3. 

tCUKIOUSLY. Scrupulously, with care. 

Tilnkrt luc vim. 
niiieh lliall be turinufy ollcrviil. 

tCURNOB, P- ? To BlenOo plunder"^ 



7 CUR 

And iM, I pnj, tk' effect if dmuAtiitue, 
Tkat or their boneilT tkej' ott an Tohd, ' 

Til Nrvt Mrlatuirfhi^'i, 1«00, MS. 

tCURRANT, or CURRANTO. A name 
for a newspaper. The currantos were 
so little to be trusted in their news, 
that the name became equivalent to 
that of a liar, and their romancing 
propensities are often ridictiled by the 
writers of that day. 

It vu nportrd lalciT in a omiil (for rnmnl neirei) 

Turkiak nUiei, in llie Adristirke s«. neere Ibg 
llilph or Venice. The newn vat irelnniE u aie, 
tkou^h 1 wu in hdic doubt or Ike Irnlli of it, knt 

Impooiliititin la tme u tkit. T'«yA>r't ITorta, ltSl{ 

New tcuk«r or tilt town 1 niHin pot to make. 
No new Engtand voynge my muu dnea intend, 
No nev flett, no kokl Beet, nor boany tint tend. 

Wkm Ib^ behold tky ilorio 
ToAlllwola>e.ii.a»A.(. 
Or bee B biabop'a ilorie. OU Sanf, 

tCURRANTNESS. The iact of passing 



tCURRIB. For quarry. 

New come from crrii of ■ .tog, 

tCURRYFAVEL. One «ho curries 
favour ; a flatterer. 

Whtrtij aU the cuTTsfat^, Ibat be neit of the 



CURSEN'D. A Tulgar corruption of 
christened. See Eiksoue. 



Jfo^r. ICo, they call llieni iwi.f<ii. 





jr.fW'j i'r, 


}td, rf Doctor raiuliu. 


fCURSITOR. A cour 


er ; a runner. 


For their 


olBfe waa tki>, liy 


unning a great grouDd 




(«r, 10 and (ro. 


ndlointinmleunloDUr 






hat .turret tl.ere were 




UiAlm^t Jmn 






iWMj/orerllinH. IMW. 


CURST. 


ill-tempered 


given to scold- 


ing an 


shrewish. For 


eurted, 


which shows how much it was 


hated. 







As it was the cpilUet usually applied 
to a scold or virago, it occurs, as may 
be imagined, very frequently jn the 
above play. Thus again : 



CUE 

Be (be u fool u Tu inunnliqt' hnc 

Ai old u Sibjl. ud ni cant Bud ihrevd 

Aj Saentei' XuUppe, or h h'oth, ~ 

It Dorn UK ngt. Oii.i.' 

SwKt Bint, for chuilj'. bE not H nril. Bick.Itl.i, 

In the foUowiag passage it is npplie 
to a bear, and coiiBequently mean 
MTBge, or disposed to slaughter : 

111 CO HW if (he bEU be goni rnm the (tntlcmu 



in the sense of severe, or ilt-tem- 
pered ; 

Kiiooir 

TboD ut not capable oT oLlicr gner 

CURTAIL-DOG. Origioal'ly "the'dog of 
an uaqualified person, whicli, by tiie 
forest laws, must have its tail cut 
short, partly as a mark, and pnrtiy 
from a notion that the tail of a dog 
is necessary to him in running. In 
later usage, curtail-dog means either 
B coQiinon dog, cot meant for sport, 
or a dog that missed his game. It 
bat the latter sense in this passage : 

Ar^ Well, 1 hope it be not u. 

Pitl. nopeillinirUil-^iDKiiiEiSiun; 

ffii Jnho iffecu tb; >ift. Uir. W. W., U, 1. 

Cur, for a mongrel dog, baa been 
derived from iorre, Dutch ; but 
perhaps it is rather formed from 
curtail, or eurt-tail, by dropping the 
last aytlable. Cut-tail, however, was 
■ometimes used, and we meet with a 
eut-taiCd ear in Drayton : 

^hei> Bel], mj cb^/aTJ flif, uid Lbfiiii toplir. 

Jfrnpl^l.. it- 1««. 

And Cut- tail as a dog's name. 
Moone., p. 506. In Hetcher's Ad- 
dress to the Reader, prefixed to the 
Faithful Shepberdesse, we find " eur- 
taiVd dogs, in strings." 
fCURTAIN. A theatre which appeara 
to have stood in Moorfielda, and 
to have been celebrated for the per- 
formance of humorous and satirical 
pieces. See Collier's Annals of the 
Stage, iii, -J6S. 



DorjD 



ujipe uid b 



nlUcipnt lo hnDE fofth ■ ibjn^ 
I;:, (libel, or* bJud. 
ritkrr'i .ihwj SInpt uf Whipt, 1S13. 

The same as curtail, a little 



CUE 

altered in form, but more uaoally 
applied to a horse. A eurlal u a 
docked horse, but not necessarily a 
small one, as some have asserted. 

Uj mouth 110 more -ere Ijrokai tbm the»e boj.' 
And «nl u iittle beud. JlTi if., li. 3. 

Tom Tukird'i gml bald nrfil 1 Ihinh couid not 
bmVc it. OiHivr Om-L, O. FI., U, 41. 

Banks's famous horse is often called 
hia eurtal, to which, therefore, the paa- 
•age following most probably alludes : 

Will keep > r-ria/. to ilKwjBgiiliof tticki. 

And ci'c out 'til a aplrit. gVli DrwU, O. PL, vj, fTt. 

See Banks's Hobsb. 

It eaiiie, at length, to mean a crop of 

any sort, as here ; 

YnniuHyipnuTntl; gee I am DiadE a cn-liU; fortba 
pLUorj — hmlJL EBtrn ofTlnth my earea. 



court, to cut short; but it ia difficult 
to form it thence, and curt being an 
English word, whether from the 
French or Latin, is a more probable 
origin for it. See Illustr. of Siiaksp., 
i, p. 320. 
It is BOmetimes written eurtole : 

Woe jron bom in ■ mjU, curMi, thai job pnta lo 
hj^F FrtmtiiBtJCttt.,i,*. 

tCURTAL FRIAR. The meaning of 
this word, which occurs in the Biobia 
Hood ballads, has not been clearly 
explained. 

Ssbjn Hood bubted from oS hii huraa. 

Carrj me orir tbe water, tiigo ntrltlfijir, 
OrilaeihTlife'afurlorn. 

Ballai af&MM Baed tmd IIU CtrUI Irjtr, 

CURTLE-AX. See Coutklas. It ia 
often found in this form. From what 
we have seen of eurtal, it seems that 
it might mean a short axe. 

tCURTLY. Courtcoua. 

For icbiEb deli jbirtUl joyei yet thante t nir»^ Jon, 

Sj wboae albnlgbtie power, inch iwarta dJile* 1 

prove. farmdfH ifDt^ntf Dttita, ItlS. 

CUETOLDE seems to be the same woiJ 
as eurtal; when applied to a slipper, 
abort, abridged of its long peak, and 
other ornaments. 

A alendn aktp cloae- couched to Tonr docke. 
A rmrloUt ilipper. arid a aliort auk hoae- 

BminifiH, N B, b. 

Carlol is enumerated among rich 
articles in the following passage ; 

Feari, mrM, chnaUII, jet. and ■•nry. 

OU IWana; </ JArrr, U. n . i, aoi. 

But what it mesoa ia doubtful. 



,CURVrFY, 



To curl. Ad affected 



rtrtW. :r«lr 11"™ lockl. 

Jfitn; iHUIt DitKclii. IMS. 

CUSHION. To LitormiestliecuBbioD; 
to (iticced or fnil in bd attempt. It 
evidently nlludea to archery, and pro- 
bably cushion WAS one name for the 
mark at which the archers ahot. 
Thus, "To be beside the euthitm, 
Bcopum noa i 
rure." Coles' 



Tnilif , Euphnn. yi 



Bi-piiui 



T]i]> ttiu do (IT, and miu Ut rujlimi quite. 

Brtfl. Eclut: 7. 

Yet theae phrases seem iuconsiBteut 
with that sense : 

* •Itiglil. nlMied lif luiil her ftthet and mjKlf. 
To tbiuit UouDchcnKY'i due irii^i Ikr cwUn. 

Jf.frvO™., O. Fl.. T, 278, 
And u we la; in our poor EsgliiJi p.u.cio, nut Jiim 
elnn imJi Ui n.i(<«i flay/on, f'al. a'., p. 36. 

tTo for«« lUf liui>: lii. po«ti ou the one .idr, uid 
jroof force on Ihe oILer, iu,d Ihen UJud^e if jou bee 

■hrleit yqu^lri-'e*" ,™ui the wddle^uliK lo 
four WDe undojng both llie lione aod the iHdiUe. 



r. ' ""Am™ 
Thou and 



fS&it 



ju art tfjid« f jU eutkion 



tTn. No.Ned.fotblimi 
of penhtwo, I tcU tbec. 



fCUSHlON-DANCE. A dance 

rather free character, used chiefly, it 
voulJ appear, at weddi 



rtquile^ 

nee of 
chiefly, 

S™ cUtorti 



■^'euilonie. Ttybv's ITorltiAm. 

The niusicnl notes are preserved iti 
the English Dancing Master, 1686 ; 
where it is called "Joan Sanderson, 
or the cushiaa dance, an old round 
dance." This dsQce was veil known 
iu Holland in the early part of the 
leTctiteenth century, au ' 



ing engraving 



of it 



n the 



mblems of John de Bruone!, Atnst. 
1624. 
tCUSHIOK-CLOTH seems to mean a 
cushion case or covering. 



Three Ditht.gainu of tlic riihot itiiir i 

Fane punted and ptrfumrd three i 
Am mu]' Diuffe of ulile itrcy. 

lonJtm Uiiti Drming Bam, ITOt. 

tCUSHIONET. Literally, a small 
cushion. It perhaps means a casket 
in the latter of the followinK extracts. 

He eoWJ it with falie helkfe. 
A^'for a^m^"'^ '''T"*" 'l ' 

ImcmilM, iyLtwilm. IHB. 

Tet he thoaglit be ■bould eaailf make peace aitli ber, 
becfliue he judE^ratood ahe bad affcerwaidi pnttlu 
litter letter in her boeome, and the flnt m her 

reaerve hia aaD for lieraffection^andbimforcoBjaHU. 
XoKcU'i FamiUtr lillcrl, ItK. 

tCUSKIN. A drinking-cup. 

CUSPE. "The first beginning™' en- 
trauce of any house in astronomy." 
Colet' Engl. Did. He should liave 
said astrology, Phillips, in his World 
of Words, is more eipllcil : he says, 
" The entrance of any house, or first 
beginning, which is the line whereon 
the figure and degree of the Eodiac 
is placed, as you find it in the table 
of houses." This stufl" WHS then con- 
sidered as science. It is used in 
Albumazar: 

I'U And the n-ipi. and Alfridaria. O. PI, rii, 171 

CUT. A familiar appellation for a com- 
mon, or labouring borse, either from 
having the tail cut sort, or from being 
cut as a gelding. When applied to a 
dog, it certainly referred to the tail. 
See Cut and long tail. But when 
used OS a term of reproach to a man, 
it might sometimes have the other 
allusion. 



B. 4- ei. Two Ai4Jl A., hi, 4. 

In the following passage it is used 
generally : 

The umen' Jidei tball cut their lieavj parka, 

f Am I their tttt .' no# tiie povre acouee n taken, 
lEiiat Jack marrh with b^iu L hincage. 

Hence call me cut, is the same as call 
me horte, both which expressions are 
used. FataUff sayr, " If I tell thee a 
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lie, spit in my face, call me horse, 
1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. And sir Toby Belch, 
"Send for money, knight; if thou 
hast her not in the end, call me cut^ 
TweL N,, ii, 3. The two phrases are, 
therefore, eouivalent. 

Ill meet you there : if I do not, eM me cut. 

Two Angrie Wtmen ofJhington. 

A person is twice called cut, as a term 
of reproach, in Gammer Gurton*s 
Needle, O. PL, ii, 44 and 69. 

Tf thoa M hyin not take hys owne way, 

CM me cut when thou meU>«t me another day. 

Nature, an Interlude, fol.. bl. let., sign. C 1. 
If thou bettowst any curtesie on mee, and I do not 
icqnite it, tiien call me cut. 

Naek's Jpol of Pierce Peuileue, K i. 

See also Lond. Prod., ii, 4. 
Cut was also applied to dogs, as in 
the following common phrase. 
CUT AND LONG TAIL, meaning to 
include all kinds, curtail curs, sport- 
ing dogs, and all others. 

Yea, eren their rerie doga. Rug. Ris, and Risbie, yea 
cut and hna taile, they shall be welconie. 

Jrt of Flattery, bf Vlpian Pultrrl, 1676, sign. G 8. 
The compters pray for me ; I send all in, cut akd long 
tail Match at Midu., O. PL. vii. 434. 

He dances very finely, very comely, 
And for a jig, come cut ana long tail to him, 
He turns ye like a top. 

Fl. and Skai. Two Noble Kitum., ▼, 9. 

See CURTAL. 

We find Cut-tail as a dog's name : 

Whistles Cut-tail from his play. 
And along with them he goies. 

Dragi. Sirena, p. 640. 

These quotations fully explain a pas- 
sage in the Merry Wives of Windsor, 
concerning which some injudicious 
attempts and conjectures have been 
made: 

Skall. He wQl maintain you like a gentlewoman. 
Slen. Ay, that I will, come cut and Uma tail, under the 
degree of a squire. Mer. W. W., iii, 4. 

That is, " Come who will to contend 
with me, undef the degree of a 
squire." It is used in a manner 
exactly similar in the following pas- 
sage: 

As for your mother, she was wise, a most flippant 
tcmgne she had, and could set out her tail with as 
nxM a grace as any she in Florence, com^ cut and long 
hit. All FooU, O. PL, iv, 198. 

The previous mention of her tail 
brings in the proverbial expression 
with the more ease, and seems to 
have suggested it. 
Thus also : 

At Quintin he. 

In honour of this bridaltee, 

Hath challenged either wide countee. 

Come cut and long tail. 

B.Jons.,ydi. rii, p. 63, Whalley. 



fCUTCHY. A coachman. 

Insnire me streight with some rare ddides. 
Or Ue dismount thee from thy radiant coadi. 
And make thee a poore eutekg here on earth. 

Return from Pemateue, 1606. 

CUT-PURSE. A person of the inge- 
nious fraternity now distinguished by 
the name of pickpockets. The purses 
were then worn hanging at the girdle, 
and it was easy to cut them and take 
oat the money. 

Away, you cut-puree rascal I S Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

To draw CUTS. To draw lots, being 
papers cut of unequal lengths, of 
wliich the longest was usually the 
prize. 

How shall we try it? That is a question. We will 
draw cute for the senior ; till then, lead thoa first. 

Com. of Errore, act ▼, at the end. 
After supper, we drew cuts for a score of apricots, tha 
hngeet cut still to draw an apricot. 

Malcontent, O. Fl., ir. 10. 

In the Complete Angler (part i, ch. 5) 
they draw cute who shall sing : 

Piee. I think it bert to draw cute, and avoid conten- 
tion. 

Pet. It is a match. Look, the ekorteet cut falls to 
Condon. 
Cor. Well then, I will begin, for I hate contention. 

P. 164, Bagstcr's 2d ed. 

Thus the shortest cut was here the 
loser, or the person to pay the social 
penalty of a song. 

It occurs in the old Scotch song of 
Bessy Bell and Mary Gray, where the 
lover thus settles his wish for both 
lasses : 

Wae's me. for baith I canna get, 
To ane by law we're stentcd: 
Then Til draw cute, and take my hit. 
And be with ane contented 
Mus. Misc., Tol. i, p. 160. 

CUTTER, s. A cant word for a swag- 
gerer, bully, or sharper ; in one sense 
derived from committing acts of 
violence like those ascribed to the 
Mohocks iu Addison's time; in the 
other, from cutting purses. Cotgrave 
translates " A cutter (or swash buck- 
ler)," by "balaj^reux, taUlebroMy fen- 
deur de naseaux" Coles has, " A 
cutter (or robber), gladiator, latro.'* 

How say you, wife, did I not say so much? 
He was k cutter and a swaggerer. 

FkirMaid ofBrieUA, 4to, A S. 
He's out of cash, and thou know st, by cutter^e law 
we are bound to rdiere one another. 

Matck at Midn., O. PL, vii. S5S. 

The personages who say this are 
actually lying in wait to rob a travel- 
ler ; so that we may fairly conclude 
the latter sense to be the proper one 
there. 



CUT 

Cowley's Cutter ofCoUman Street, or 
Captain Caller, is a town adventurer. 
CUTTING, ;)ar/.a<^'. An epithet formed 
on the lame principles as the 
ceding word. Hence, in the Sc 
fnl Lady, when Morecraft the us 
suddenly turns huck, this title is ap- 
plied to him : 



Mrmrrsft. B. #■ H. Seen,/. L, let ., 

WbCRfon hlM I «1F)| B coupsnie of culling kiiira 

CUTTLE, 4. Probably only a corrupt- 
ed form of cutter ; for an allusion 
to the cuttle-fish, and its black liquor, 
is much too refined for the speakers 
in the scene. Doll Tearsheet says to 
Pistol, 

Bj iliji HTM. lU tbnilt my Lnife in jmir moiddj 

Cuttle, and euttle boung, we are told, 
were cant terms then in use for the 
knives of cut-purses. 
CUT-WAST, or CUT-WAIST. Meant 

as nn Anglicising of iu-sect. 

WilJe homcU. (u Fliny uilli) do Uvc in the hallow 



He bad before said, 






CUT-WORK. Open work in hnen, 
stamped or cut by hand ; a substitute 
for thread lace or embroidery, 

Uav be diurder^d. md Cnntrona'd rrcni lue 
n.fl.tn - 



«., by the swords of the enemy ; a 



»re ill hJB hh did other luiguage me, 

Bui ..«ic l«l), ^]f„™;^"^'^;;^,^^'^X^; 

fCYPRIAN-POWDER. An article of 
perfumery, of old date in France, and 
supposed to have beeu first brought 
from Cyprus. 

in tlitt eud he ttAfH] at * prrfumcn afaop. haiijiz a 
dcairc En buy umc C^p'lii mvkr. Bad i^ullinK hit 
money oiiL of hii poektrLifor bd nEvcr ti»«] a pone) he 



money is hli pocket m he hid pnt isM it, uid thit 

CYPRUS; spelt also n/irM, and ^^reM. 
A thin, transparent stuff, now called 
crape ; accordingly Cotgrave trans- 
lates it eretpe. Both black and white 
were made, as at present, bat the 
black WAS more common, and was 
used for mourning, as it is still, 

Cyfnu, black aa e'er «u crov. 



ryf^. Jftvry Jf«i. i> iii E., i, S. 

Cobweb lavm, or the very finest lawn, 
is often mentioned with eyprui, and, 
what is singular, Cotgrave has made 
eretpe signify both. See that word 
in his Dictionary. 

Yont pante-per-pile pidnn, one half dian 
In •olemn cyprtu, Ih'otber nii»f » (««, 

S. Jam. Efigr., 73. 

In the following passage the great 
transparency of it is alluded to : 

TooaeofyourMceiiiBi, 
Enouf;h ifl ihen-n ; a r^pfui not a boHoi 
Ilidei wy poor heart. ^^K ■"■' '"'■ '■ 

In the stage direction to the Puritan, 
we see eyprus used for mourning : 
"Enter the widow Pins, Frances, 
Mary, sir Godfrey, and Edmond, all 
in mourning; the latter in a eyprua 
bat; the widow wringing lier hands, 
and bursting out into passion, aa 
newly come from the burial of her 
husband." Suppl. to SAakesp., vol. ii, 
p, 533. This eyprut bat the com- 
mentators explain to signify a hat 
with a crape hatband in it, but the 
eipression seems rather to imply that 
the whole hat was covered with crape i 
which might probably be the custom, 
though since it has shrunk to a hat- 
band. 

Bi/tstts eritpata is the Latin affixed to 
eiprea both by Coles end Minshew, 
the latter of whom describes it also 
as "A fine curled liunen," 
fCYRlNG. A syringe. 
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fDACITY. Still used in the north of 
England in the sense of activity, which 
appears to be its meaning here. 

I have plaid a mqjor in my time with ai (^d tUteitjf 
aa ere a hobby^horie on 'eni nil. 

Sampson's Vow Brraker, 1636. 

To DADE. An uncommon word, which 
I have found only in the following 
passages : 

which noTuriih'd and bred up at her moat plenteous 

pap, 
No wmner taught to dade^ but from their mother 

trip. Drayt. Polyolb., long i, p. 668. 

But eat'ly from her source as Isis eently daiUs. 

Ibid., song xiv, p. 938. 

From the context^ in both places, it 
seems to mean to flow ; but I have 
not found it anywhere noticed, nor 
can guess at its derivation. 
[To dade is said of a child in its first 
attempts to walk ; dading airings are 
leading strings. It means therefore 
in the preceding extracts to move 
slowly like a child in leading strings. 
So Drayton in another passage :] 

tBy nrinces my immortnll lines are sung, 

If y flowing verses grac'd with ev'ry tongue ; 

The little children when tliey leariiu to goe. 

By painfull mothers dadfd 'o and fro, 

Are taught by sugred numbers to rehearse. 

And have their sweet lijis seasoned with my verse. 

fDADE. A bird, apparently one which 
wades in the water. 

There's neither swallow, dove, nor daie^ 
Can soar more high, or deeper wade ; 
Mor shew a reason from the stars, 
What causeth peace or civil wars. 

The Loyal Garland, 1686. 

fDADEE. 

Aud for the issue did appoint this dadee. 

Historie of Albino and Bdlama, 1638, p. 84. 

To DAFF. A corrupted form of to doflF, 
or to do off, to put away. 

I would have iqf i all other respects, and made her 
half myself. Muck Jdo, ii. 3. 

CUuid. Away, I will not hare to do with yuu. 
Leon. Can'st thuu so daffr me ? Muck Jdo, v, 1. 

Where is his son. 
The uimble-footvd mad'Cap prince of Wales, 
And his comrades that daff'd the world aside, 
And bid it pass ? I Hen. IF, ir, 1 . 

There mv white stole of chastity I daft ; 
Shook (A my sober guards, and civil fears. 

Lover's Compl, Suppl. to Sh.. i, 758. 

A DAG, 8. An old word tor a pistol. 
''A dag (hand gun) sclopetum 
manuale." Coles. Minshew also has 
a dagge or pistol, and derives it from 
the Daci, for which he is censured by 
Skinner; who, however, seems to 
have been ignorant that the word had 



this sense. Grose says, ''A sort of 
pistol, called a dag, was used about 
the same time as hand-guns and 
haquebuts." Anc. Armour, i, p. 153. 
In the Spanish Tragedy we have, 
** Enter Pedringano with a pistol ;" 
aud presently, when he discharges it, 
the marginal direction is, "shoots the 
dagr 0. PI., iii, 168. 

Wlulst he would show me how to hold the daf^t 
To draw the cock, to charge, and set the flint. 

Jaei Drum's Entert., H 8. 
Neither was any thing taken from them but these i<^«, 
which the German horsemen, after a new fashion, 
carried at their saddle bows ; these the Turks grestly 
desired, delitrhted with the iioveltie of the invention, 
to see them shot off with a firelock, without a match. 
KnuUes, Hist, of the Turks, p. 742. 
What d'ye call this Kun.— a dag ? 

B. and Fl. Love's Cure, ii. 1. 
The chsrges for a horseman, well horsed and armed ; 
for a light horseman wyth a staffe, and a ease qfdagyes, 
is twentie poundes. 

Uttrr of I. B. in Cens. Lit., vii, 340. 
tPowder 1 no, sir, my dagge shall be my dagger. 

Decker's WTiore ofBubgUm, 1607. 

A dag sometimes meant a rag also. 
DAGGER, 8, It appears by some pas- 
pages to have been a fashion, for 
some time, to wear a dagger so as to 
hflig quite behind, or at the back, 
which explains the following passage 
of Romeo and Juliet : 

This dagger has mista'en. for lo his house 

Lies eiiipty, on the back of Montague, 

And it misshcai Iicd in my daughter's bosom. 

Bom. and Jul, v, S. 

A sword was worn also at the same 
time, whence the description in Hudi- 
bras, Canto I : 

This sword a dagger had, his page. 
Which was but little for his age ; 
And therefore waited on him so 
As dwHi-fs u^Km knights errant do. 

That is, behind. 

Thou must wear thy sword by thy side, 
Aud thy dagaer handsumly at tkg back. 

The longer thou litest the more F6ol, ^e., 1570. 
See you the huge bum-dagger at his backe f 

Humor's Ordinarie, 1607. 

fDAGGERS-DRAWING. Quarreling. 

For, being fleshed with the baits of idle gaines com* 
ming in with sitting still, and doiutr Uttlc or nought, 
they are at daggers-drawing among themselves. 

Holland's Jmmianus Marcellinus, 1609. 

DAGGER, THE. A celebrated ordinary 
and public-house in Holborn, fre- 
quented, indeed, by low gamblers and 
sharpers, but highly in repute for 
several of its commodities : 

My lawyer's clerk, I lighted on last night. 

In Holborn at the Dagger. B. Jons. Jlck., i. 1. 

This ale was much celebrated for its 
streneth : 

lliis thy description of dagger aU augmcnteth my 
thirst untU 1 taste thereof. 

Vlp. Fulwell, Art ofH., H 8. 
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Sack maket men fitua words 
Fall to drawine of sworda. 

And quarrelling endeth their quaffing ; 
Whilst daffgfr-ale barrels 
Bear oflf many quarrels. 
And often turn chiding to laughing. 

Jlf against Satt, in Wittt Recreation, 
But we must have March beere, dooble dooble beere, 
dagger-4Uf, Rhenish. 

Oascoigtu's Del. Diet for Droonkardea. 

Dagger-pies were aUo famous : 

Good den, good ooosen ; Jesu, how de'e do ? 

When shall we cat another Dagger'fief 
Out. bench-whistler, out ; I'll not take thy word for a 
Dagger fit. Decker*4 Satiromastix, p. 115. Hawkins 3. 

Their Jurmety also is mentioned : 

Her Krace would have you eat no more Woolsack pies. 
Nor Deigger-furmety. B. Jotu. Alch.^ r, 2. 

DAGGERED ARMS. See Arms. 

DAGGER OF LATH. The weapon 
given to the Vice in the Old Mora- 
Htiea. Supposed to be alluded to by 
Falstflff in the following speech : 

A king's son ! — If I do not brat thee out of thy 
kingdom with a daqger of lath, sud drive all thy sub> 
jecU afore thee like a flock of wild geese. I'll never 
wear hair on my face more. 1 Hen. /r, ii, 4. 

The same weapon is mentioned in the 
description of Shallow : 

And now is this Vice's dagger become a squire ; and 
t^s as familiarly of John of Gaunt as if he had been 
sworn brother to him. 2 Uen. IV, iii, 3. 

Again in Twelfth Night: 

I am gone, sir. 
And Huon, sir, 

I'll be with you again, 
In a trice, 
like t« the old vice. 

Your need ti) sustain ; 
Wlio with dagger oflaik. 
In his rage and his wrath. 

Cries, Ah ha, to the devil. 

Tu-el. N., ir, 2. 

[Inclination, introduced as the Vice 
in the play of Sir Thomas More, says,] 

tBack with these boyes and saucie great knaves I 

(florishing his dagger.) 
What stand ve heere so bigge in your braves ? 
My dagger about yuur coxecom)>es shall walke, 
If I mav but so much as heare ye chat or talke. 

DAGONET. Sir Dagonet was said to 
be the attendant fool of king Arthur. 

I was then sir Dagonet in Arthur's iihow. 

2 Hen. IF, iii, 2. 
I'll lose my wedding to behold these Dagonet*. 

The f^'its, O. PL, viii, 429. 
And upon a day sir Dagonet, king Arthur's foole, 
came into Comewaile, with two squiers with him. 

Hist. ofK. Jrtkur, 4to, 16S4, 2d p., N 2. 
Then sir Fkigonet rode to king Marke, and told him 
how he had sped in that forrest: and therefore, said 
sir Dtigonet, beware ye, king Alarke, that yee come 
not aH^*ut that well in the forrest, for there is a naktti 
foole, and that foole and I foole met together, and he 
hail HliiKMt slaine mee. Ibid. 

fDAINE. Stink; noisome effluvia. 
Still used in tliis sense in the west of 
England. 

From dainty beds of downe, to bed of strawe full 

favne, 
From bowres of heavenly hewe, to dennes of daine. 

Mtrourfor Magistrntes, 1 J87. 

DAINTY, phr. To make dainty, to 



hold ont, or refuse, affecting to be 
delicate or dainty ; to scruple. 

Ah ha, my mistresses I which of you all 

Will now deny to dance ? She that make* dainfy, 

she, 
m swear, hath corns. Rom. and Jul., i, $. 

This is the true reading, doubtless, in 
the following passage : 

And jret make dainty to fe^more daintily 
At this easier rate. 

B. and Fl. Wit at Sev. W., ii, p. 979. 

It is printed day my, by a most eaay 
change from daynty. The commen- 
tators make nothing of it. 
' To make nice means the same. See 
Nice. 

lie that would mount 
To honour, must not make dainty to use 
The head of his mother, back of his father, 8ce. 

B. and Fl. Honeet Man'* Fort., act iii, p. 431. 

DAINTY MAKETH DERTH, prov. A 
quaint proverb, used by Spenser, sig- 
nifying that niceness makes an arti- 
ficial scarcity, without necessity. The 
affected shyness of the lady, in the 
following instance, was the only ob- 
stacle to familiarity. 

With chaunge of chear the seeming simple maid 
Let fall htr eien, as shamefast, to the earth ; 

And yielding soft, in that she nought gainsaid. 
So forth they rode, he feigning seemly merth. 
And she coy lookes : so dtUnty, they say, niaketh 
derth. F. Queen, I, ii, 27. 

I have not found it in Ray, or Fuller. 
tDAMASCEN. The old name for a 
damson, that species of plum having 
been, as it is said, brought from 
Damascus. 

The damateen* arc much commended if they be 
sweete and ripe, and they are called danuueen* of the 
citie of Damascus of Sons : thev purge choler, coole 
heate, quench thirst, refresh ana moisten the body. 
The Pa**enger of Bentenuto, 1G12. 
Wine of dama*cen* and other hard plumbs. 

The Accompli*lfd Female Intlmctor, 1719. 

DAMMAREL. An effeminate p^'rson, 
fond of courtship; from dameret, 
French, which Cotgrave thus defines: 
"An effeminate fondling, or fond 
carpet knight; one that spends his 
whole time in entertaining or court- 
ing women.** 

The h»wyer here may learn divinity, 
The divine, lawes or faire astrology, 
The dammarel resprctively to fight, 
The duellist to court a mistresse right. 

On Per*on'* Varietie*, 1636, in Behn^g 
Jnecd. of Ut., vol. n, p. 61. 

fD.AMMEE, or DAMMY. The prac- 
tice of profane swearing was carried 
to such an excess among the rakes of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, that dummy, or dammy-boy^ 
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cnme into nse as an ordinary term 
for a riotous person. 

To raliant Damnue. 
J>am-inf, thy brain is valiant, 'lis confest; 
Thou more, that with it eTenr day dar'st jest 
Thj self into fresh braules ; bat call'd upon, 
With awearinur dam-me, answer'st every one. 
Keep thy self there, and think thy valour right, 
He that dares damne himself, dares more then ftght. 

truu Reereationt/itU. 
Depriver of those solid joys. 
Which sack creates ; author of noise 
Among the roaring punks and dammy-bojfi. 

ClinelamVi Works. 

To DAMN was used sometimes with no 
further meaning than that of to con- 
demn to death. 

Upon condition Publius shall not live, 
"VHio is your sister's son. Mark Antony. 
AhL He shall not live i look, with a spot I damn him. 

Jul. Ciu., iv, 1. 
Do this, or this. 
Take in that kingdom, and enfranchise that; 
Perform 't, or elu we damn thee. Jnt. and CI,, i, 1. 
Wherefore, shriefe, execute with speedy pace 
The danpned wights, to cutte off hopes of grace. ^ 

Promos and Cassandra^ ii, S. 

It is Johnson's third sense. 
To DAMNIFY. To hurt or injure. 

When now he saw himself so freshly reare, 
As if late flvht had nought him damnifyde. 

-S^WM./'. e.,I,xi, 52. 

DAMOSEL ; since contracted to damsel. 
Damoiselle, old Fr. 

C. I was taken with a damosel. K. Was it a pro- 
daim'd damosel? C. This was no damosel neitner, 
lir; she was a virgin. L. L. Lost.i^V 

And straight did enterprize 
Th' adventure of the errant damosel. 

Spms. F. Q., II, i. 19. 

DAN. A corruption of Don, for Domi- 
nus ; originally applied to monks (as 
the Dom of the Benedictines), after- 
wards to persons of all respectable 
conditions. It is common in Chaucer; 
and used by Spenser and Shakespeare. 
After it began to grow obsolete, it 
was used, like other words so circum- 
stanced, in a kind of jocular way; 
as Dan Cupid, &c. See Todd's 
Johnson. 

tDANCE, phr. To lead a dance, to 
give trouble. To dance in a rope, to 
be hanged. 

To meete together on such or such a morning to hunt 
or course a hare, where, if she be hunted with hounds, 
shee will Uade them such a dance, that perhaps a 
horse or two are kil'd. or a man or two spoil'd or 
hurt with leaping hedges or ditches. 

Ta^lor^s Workes, 1630. 
If any of them chanc'd to be made dance ith* rope^ 
they thought liim happy to be so freed of the care and 
trouble attends the miserable indigent. 

Comical Hist. qfF^ancion, 1656 

DANDIPRAT. A dwarf, or child. 
Skinner says, perhaps it is derived 
from danten, to sport, in Dutch, and 
praei, trifles; or perhaps from our 



own word dandle. The French dan- 
din is referred to by etymologists, but 
that means a fool, or blockhead, not 
a dwarf. Coles translates it by pu- 
milio, nanus, &c. ; Cotgrave by nain ; 
and Minshew refers the reader to the 
word dwarf for the synonyms. Cam- 
den says that Henry YII '* stamped 
a small coin called dandyprats^ 
Remains, p. 177. But that clearly 
meant a dwarf coin. It is probably 
from dandle. Whether prat is formed 
from hrat may be doubted ; but from 
the same source comes Jack-a-dandy, 
and the very modern abbreviation of 
if^, dandy. 

Tliis Heuresis, this invention, is the proudest Jacka- 
napes, the pertest self conceited boy that ever 
breathed ; because, forsooth, some odd poet, or some 
such fantastic fellows, make much on him, tibere's no 
ho with him; the vile dandiprat will overlook the 
proudest of his acouaintance. Xm^im, O. PL, v, 173. 
There's uo good fellowship in this dandiprat, this 
divedanper, [didapper] as in other pages. 
Middleton's More Dissemblrrs, Jhc, Jne. Dr., iv, 873. 

f Pnmilio, Colum. nanus, Juvenali Nain. A dwarfe 

or dandiprat .- one of an exceeding small stature. 

Nom^nelator. 

tDANGEROUSLY. In a position of 
danger. 

A poore woman, seeing him sleepe so dangerously, 
eyther to fal backward, or to hurt his head leaning so 
against a post. Armin, Nest of Ninnies, 16U8. 

DANSKE, Denmark ; aud DANSKERS, 
Danes. 

By chance one Curan, son unto 

A prince in Danske, did see 
The maid, with whom he fell in love. 
As much as man might be. 

Rrliqufs ofAnc. Enal Poetry, n, 240. 
Them at the last on Dansk their ungring fortunta 

drave. 
Where Hoist unto their troops sufficient harbour gave. 

brayt. Polyolh., xi, p. 864. 
Enouire me first what Danskers are in Paris, 
And how, and who, what means, and where they 

keep. 
What company, at what expence. Haml., ii, 1. 

The author of the Glossary to Lyndsay 
considers this as an erroneous inter- 
pretation, and says that it means 
Dantzickers; but, if he had looked 
at the context, he would have seen 
that Polonius's speech would have 
been nonsense with that interpreta- 
tion ; for how were they to find out 
Hamlet by inquiring for Dantzickers ? 
Also Danish : 

It is the king of Denmark doth your prince his 

daughter crave. 
And note, it is no liitle thing with us allie to have ; 
By lea^e or leigure, Danske can fence or fnnii you, 

friend or foe. Alb. Engl, iii, 16. p. 7 0. 

So that lie nukes a noise when he's on horseback. 
Like a Dansks drummer, O, 'tis excellent. 

WkiUJ>etil,O.YUy\ -IdV. 
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In that vork, indeed, it ii printed ' 
Danttie, by mietake, or by way of ' 
correction to the test ; but the true 
reading is Danike, as indeed the 
metre shows it ah out d be. 
To DARB. One sense of this word was 
to terrify, as in the following passage. 
[Tbe A.-8. derian.l 
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Hence it aeems to have been applied 
to the catchinf; of larks, by ternfying 
them with a hawk. Tliis method is 
thus described in the Gentleitinn's 
Recreation, Of the Wood- Lark : " The 
way to take them in June, July, and 
Aogust, is with a bobby (n kind of 
hawk) after this manner: Get out in 
a dewy morning, and go to the sides 
of some bills which lie to the nsing 
of tlie BUD, where they most usually 
frequent; and having sprung them, 
obaerre where they fall ; then sur- 
round them twice or thrice with your 
hobby on your fist, causing him to 
hover when you draw near, by which 
means they will lie stilt 'till you clap 
a net over them, which you carry on 
the point of a stick." Page 6?. 0/ 
Fowling, 8yo edition. This method 
is alluded to in tbe following passage : 

But Ihtre l( inolhtr in Uic wLnd, tami ™IkU 

B.^Pl.Filgnt.iA- 
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Other modes of daring larks were also 
practised, as with mirrors, &c. See 
the article daring, or daring, in Rees'a 
edition of Chambers. In one method 
of this kind, scarlet cloth was used to 
dare or frighten the larks, 

lt«L.TcUiu.Ura.ljr, 

- ■ IhiutiulHlbjap. 

ei labdit) , Id liii 

' n, IUH«grf«t 0"ff", l(W 

In a very obscure passage of Mea^un 
for Measure, the most intelligibli 
sense assigned by any of the critics 
to the verb dare, is that of to challenge. 
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or call forth. See the notes on that 
play, act ir, ac. 4, p. 131, ed. 1778. 
DARE was used someUmes as a sub- 
stantive : 

Seitui Pompdiu 
Hath giTca the iart to CicHr, ind commuidi 
The eropire of Ihc Ka. A,l. and Cl..i. 3. 

ll leadi a luetre, 4 more grat opiuioii, 
A lareer dari to our rrrat enterprise. 
Then >r Ihe eul were hen, 1 Be*, ir. it, 1. 

DARGISON. An obscure word or 
name, on which Mr. Whalley, in his 
notes on Ben Jonsou, throws no 
manner of light. There are traces of 
the existence of an old song of that 
name. In Ritson's Ancient Songs, 
is " a Ballet of the Hathorne Tree," 
which is directed to be sung " after 
[t. e., to the tune of] Donkin Dar- 
geson;" and a song to the "tune of 
Dargeion" is there said to be in the 
possession of John Baynes, Esq, Two 
fragments of such an old ballad are 
preserved in the Isle of Gulis, a 
comedy, by John Day ; where it ap- 
pears that carrying persons " to Dar- 
gison," implied catching or detaining 
them. 

We hftto mm thena a*»y to hrtjuon. 

Acii, lign. H.^.b. 

And again. 

In the following, a girl is to be got 
from Dargison : 

'"" ' Jl. ioM, Ult o/fl 7W1. ii, 3. 

Mr. Gifibrd, on this passage, says, 
"In some childish book of knight 
errantry, which I formerly read, but 
cannot now call to mind, there is a 
dwarf of this name, who accompanies 
a lady of great beauty and virtue 
through many perilous adventures, as 
her guard and guide. I have no 
great faith in the identity of this per- 
sonage, but he may serve till a better 
is found." In all the passages, Dai- 
gison, whether a person or a place, 
holds the objects in confinement or 
captivity. Mr. G. is the most likely 
man living to catch this catcher. 
To DARK, ». for to darken. 

And ■/nri'rf Apollo', tountenina «ith iVord. 

Un^i, 0. Fl.. >. JU, 
15 
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ReAson hath ciear'd my right, and drawn the rail 
Of duatage that lo datVd my underatandinK. 

^Ibumaear, O. Pi., vii, 230. 
Sorrow doth darke the judgement of the wytte. 

Ferrfx /• Porrex, O. PI., i. 1:^7 

DARKLING. A word still current in 
poetry, having been used by Milton, 
Dryden, and others. Involved in 
darkness. 

O wilt thou darkling leave me ? — I)o not so. 

Mids. N. Dr., it, 8. 
snn, 
Bum the great sphere thou mov'st in 1 darkling stand 
The varying shore o' the world ! Jnt. 4' CI., iv, IS. 

DARNEL. Readers of Shakespeare, 
who are not versed in botany, do not, 
I believe, in general know, that this 
is still the English name for the 
genus loliumy which contains ray- 
grass, a very troublesome weed, called 
lolium perenne. See Epitome of 
Hortus Kewensis, p. 25. Stcevens 
refers to Gerard. 

Her fallow leas 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank fumitory 
Poth root upon. Hen. F, r, S. 

Crow II 'd with rank fumiter, and furrow weeds. 
With harlocks, hemlock, nettles, cuckoo-flowers. 
Darnel, and all the idle weeds that grow 
In our sustaining corn. Lear, ir, 4. 

Gerard says it is the most hurtful of 
weeds. Drayton gives it a crimson 
flower, perhaps mistaking the wild 
poppy for it. Pofyolb., xv, p. 946. 
DARiMX, or DARNKX, corrupted from 
Dornick (Coles, panni Tornacenses). 
A manufacture of Toumay, used for 
carpets, hangings, and other pur- 
poses; from Dornick, which is the 
Flemish nnme for that city. 

With a fsir Damex carjiet of my own 

Laid cross, for the more state. 

B. J- Ff. Noble Gent., y.l. 
Look well to the Dameieke hangings, that it play not 
the court page with us. Sampson** Vow-hreaker, actiii. 

See DoKNTCK. 

In Cotgrave, under Verd, is "Huis 
verd, a peece of tapestry or Darnix 
hanging before a door." 
To DARRAIGN. To arrange an army, 
or set it in order of battle. Of un- 
certain derivation. See Todd. 

Roynl commanders, be in reudiness 

Darraign your battle, for they arc at hand. 

S Hen. ri, u. 2. 
Darraign our battles, nnd begin the tight. 

Guy, Earl of Ifanrirk, Trag. 

Often for to fight a bnttle, and even 
when between two combatants : 

For one of Edgar's friends takins in hand to darraine 
battle with Organ, in defence of Edmr's iiinocencic, 
slue him witliin lystes. Holin$k.Hi4t. Scott., R 3. 

Tliertwith thiy nn to hurtlen grievously, 
Bcdoubted battaile ready to darrapu. 

Spem.r. C.,I,iv. 40. 



These were Sansjoy and the Redcrosse 
knight. 

Thus again, I, vii, 1 1 . 
DARREL. A Romish priest, whose 
fraudulent practices and impostures 
were detected by Harsenet, archbishop 
of York. 

Did you ne'er read, rir, little DarreVt tricks. 

With the boy o' Burton, and the seven in Lancashire, 

Somers at Nottingham ? all these do teach it. 

B. Jons. Devil an Ass, r, S. 

Some particulars of their impostures 
are specified in the same speech. 
He is mentioned in Ben Jonson's 
Underwoods : 

Take heed. 
This age will lend no faith to DarreVs deed. 

Vol. vi, p. 428. 

In the folio [1640], and in Whalley's 
edition, it is printed Dorrel, but 
clearly the same person is meant. 
Mr. Gifford has printed it so. See 
also his notes on the Devil is an Ass. 
fDASH. To dash throughy to bring to 
an end. 

Trasisigitur. The matter is brought to a point, it is 
ended. Its dispatched. They have made a finall 
conclusion. Its daskt through. Thers now no more 
to doe. Terence in English, 161 k 

fTo DASH. To mix wine with some 
other substance. 

Franciou afterwards called for the vintner, and com- 
plained to him that he l»ad sent up wine so heavily 
dashed, that those poor men of the city who were not 
BO much accustomed to drink as those of hts retinue, 
were extremely intoxicated, although they hnd not 
drunk so much as his servants had done. 

Comieal Hist. ofFraneian, 1C6S. 

fDASI BEARD. A fool. 

Sir Cayphas, I saye seckerly, 

Wc that bene in company^ 

Must needes this dasebeirde dcstroye, 

That wickedly base wronirhte. 

The Chester Plays, voL ii. 

tDASTARDIZE. To make a coward of. 

I believe it is not in the power of Ploydcn. to dartarditc 
or cowe your spirits, untill you have overcom him. 

HoveWs FluniUar Letters. 16W. 

DATES. Tliis fruit of the palni-tree 
was once a common ingredient in all 
kinds of pastry, and some other 
dishes ; and often supplied a pun for 
comedy. 

They call for dates and quinces in the pastry. 

Rom. i' Jul., iv, 4. 
Your date is better in your pyc and your porridge, 
than in your cheek. AlVs W., i, I. 

Ay, a minc'd man ; and then to be bak'd with no date 
in the pve,— for then the man's date is out. 

TV. and Cr., i, 2. 

DAUPHIN MY BOY. See Dolphin. 

tDAVY. The name of a proficient in 
the practice of sword and buckler, 
who appears to have been celebrated 
at the dose of the sizteeuth century. 
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At sword and buckler little Davy was nobody to him, 
and as for rapier and da*;ger. the Gemiune may be 
his journeyman. Dcl-tcr's Kiiightt Conjuring^ 1607. 

A. DAW. Metaphorically used for a 
foolish fellow ; the daw being reckoned 
a foolish bird. 

r the city of kites and crows?— Wliat an ass it is! 
Then thou dwell'st with daws too. Coriol, iv, 5. 

As fit a sight it were to see a goose ihodde, or a sadled 

cowe, 
As to hear the pratline of any such Jack Straw, 
For when hee hath all done, I comute him but a very 

daw. Damon and Pith., O. PI., i, S56. 

To DAW. To datnit, or frighten. 

She thouglit to daw her now as she had done of old. 
liumfns and Juliet, Suppl. to Shak., i, 333. 
You date him t«o niiich, in truth, sir. 

B. Jons. Drtil an A*s, iv, 1. 
And thinking her to da%r, 
"Whom they supposed fain in some inclianted swonnd. 

Drayt. Polyolb., vi, p. 770. 

To daw, Mr. Todd says, is now used 
in the north for to awaken ; if so, 
thin is the sense here : and the mom^ 
ing metaphorically awakens when it 
dawns. 

The other side from whence the morning dav>M. 

Folyolh., X. 

A DAWCOCK. A male daw, a jack- 
daw ; but metaphorically an empty, 
chattering fellow : in the proverb 
given as equivalent to ''Graculus 
inter musas.*' 

The dosnel dawcoek comes dropping among the doctors. 

Wttkair Diet., p. 668. 
Who, with new magicke. will hereafter represent onto 
you the castle of Atlas full of daweocks. 

Hosp. of Incurable Fooles, 4to, 1600. 

-fDAY. To have seen the day, to have 
lived long. 

An old woman is one that hath seene the day, and is 
c<initnonly ten yearea younger or ten years elder by 
her owne confession then the people know she is. 

Stqihrn's Essayes, 1615. 

+DAYING. Adjourning; delaying. 

Nowe will I goe meete with Chrcmes; I will intreate 
him for his daughter to my sonne in marriage; and if 
1 doe obtaiiie her. wliy should I make any more <^yt»^ 
for the matter, but miirrie them out of (he way. 

Terence in English^ 16U. 

f DAY-BOOK. A journal. 

Dinrium, . . . RejriBtre journel A daie hooke, 

conteining such acts, deedes, and matters as are dailie 
done. Notnenclator. 

Viewing the many rarities, riches and monuments of 
that sacred building, the deceased benefactors whereof 
fiur day-bookes make mention. 

MS. Lansd., 313, written in 1634. 

J DAY-BED. Doubtless a couch, or 
sofa ; as we find below that they were 
sometimes in every chamber. 

Callmg my officers about me, in my branch'd Tclret 
Kown ; having come from a day-bed, where I have left 
Olivia sleeping. Twel. N., ii, 6. 

Ah ha, my hird, this prince is not an Edward ! 

He is not lolling on a lewd day-bed. 

But on his knees at meditation. Sich. Ill, iii, 7. 

Above there are day -beds, and such temptations 

1 dare not trust, sir. B, /• Fl. Rule a W]fe, /-c, i, 6. 

In the same play : 



M. Is the great couch up, 
The duke of Medina fleut ? A. 'Tis up, and readv. 
M. And day-beds in all chambers? A. In all, Indy. 

Act iii, 1. 

The great ducal couch was doubtless 
more luxurious. 
A DAYS-MAN. An umpire, or arbitra- 
tor ; from bis fixing a day for decision. 
Mr. Todd shows that day sometimes 
meant judgment. See in jDay, 10. 

For he is not a man as I am, that I should answer 
him, and we bhould come together in judgement : 
neither is there anv days-man [rnarg. umpire] betwixt 
us, that might lay Itis hand upon us both. Job, ix, 33. 

The word, though disused, is still 
retained in late editions. 

If neighbours were at variance, they ran not streight 

to law, 
Daiesmen took up the matter, and cost them sot a 
straw. New Custome, 0. PI., i, 260. 

To whom Cymochles said, For what art thou 
Tliat mak'st thyself his dayes-man to orolong 
The vengeaunce prest? S^rns. F. Q., II, viii, 28. 
In Switzerland (as we are informed by Simlerus) they 
hnd some common arbitrators, or dayesmen, in every 
towne, that made a friendly composition betwixt man 
and man. Burt. Artoi., Democr. to Reader, p. 60. 

iSimus and Crito, my neighbours, are at coutroversio 
here about there lanus, and thev have made me umpire 
and daiesman betwixt them. 1 will goe, and say as I 
told you, that I cannot attende on these men to daie. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

fD AYS- WORK. A measure of land. 

You must know, that there goe 160 perches to one 
acre. 80 perches to halfe an acre, 40 perches to one 
Toode, which is i of an acre, ten duies worke to a roode, 
foure perches to a daies worke, 16 foote and a halfe to 
a percn. Norden's Surveiors Dialogue, 1610. 

To DAZE. To dazzle. 

Wliile flashing bcames do daze his feeble eyen. 

Spens. F. q., I, if, ». 
That being now with her huge brightness daz'd. 

Base thing I can no more endure to view, 
But, looking still on her, I stand amiiz'd 
At M oudrous sight of her celestial hue. 

Spens. Sonnet, S. 
Let your Steele, 
Glistring against the suune, date their bright eyes. 

Ileyw. Golden Age, £ 4. 
Nor noble birth, nor name of crowne or raigne. 
Which oft doth daze the common people's eye. 

Oarr. Ariost., xliv, 61. 

Dryden has used it. 

tMy dreadful thoughts been drawen upon my face 

In blotted lines with ages iron pen. 
The lothlie morphcu saffroned the place. 

Where beuties danmske daz'd tlie eies of men. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1603. 

fDEAD-HORSE. This term is applied 
now to work the wages of which have 
been paid before it is done. Its mean- 
ing in the following passage is not 
quite clear. 

riy. Now you'l wish I know, you ne'r might wear 
Foul liiinen more, never be lowxy agen. 
Nor 1> perdue with the fat sutlers w ife 
In ihe provoking verlue of dead horse. 
Your dear dehghts, and rare camp pleasures. 

Cartwnght's Siedge, 1661. 

fDEAD-LlFT. A position of despera- 
tion ; a last extremity. 

Here is some of nannibal*B medicine he carried alwayi 
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in the pommel of bit sword, for a demd lift ; a very 
active poiion Shirley. 

The reere is condncted by Fortitude, wboee assistant 
is Relipon, for these are the two most valiant vertues 
fittest fur dead lifts. Palkomackia, 1630. p. 20. 

Jnr. Good ! this fool wiQ help mcl see to cheut hiui- 

self; 
At a drad lift, a little hint will lerve me. 
11 do't for him to the life. 

Coteley, CutUr ef CokmaH Streit, 1M3. 
FM. Wlio's there? 

Mol. Your firiend at a dead lift ; yonr landlord Molope. 

CartwrigkCt Ro^all SUtwe, 1651. 
Expecting now no other then death, they betook 
themselves to prayer, the best lever at such a dead 
Uft. SAeet Lives ofEnglisk Worthies, n. d. 

laon. But is there no way to come at her? Thou 
Qsest to be good at a dead lift. 

Sedlefs Bellamira, 1687 
Dreams have for manv axes been esteemed as the 
noblest resources at a dead lift ; the dreams of Homer 
were held in such esteem that thev were sWiud golden 
dreams. Gent. Mag. fur Sept., 1761- 

tDEAD-MAN'S-THUMB. An old name 
for a species of meadow flower. 

Then round the medow did she walk, 
Catching each flower by the stalk. 
Such flowers as in the meadow grew. 
The dead man*s thumb, an hearb all blew. 

Select Ayres and Dialogues, 1659. 

tDEAD-MEN'S-SHOES. Inheritances. 

And tis a general shrift that most men use, 
But yet tis tedious waiting dead mens shoes. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 266. 

DEAD PAY. Tlie continued pay of 
soldiers actually dead, which dis- 
honest officers took for themselves; 
a species of peculation often alluded 
to. 

Most of them [captains] know arithmetic so well. 
That in a muster, to preserve dead-pays. 
They'll make tweWe stand for twenty. 

Webster's Jppius, v, L, Jne. Dr., v, 4S7. 
O vou commanders, 
That like me nafe no dead-pays, nor can cosen 
The commissary at a muster. 

Mass. Unn. Con^., iv, 3. 
Can you not gull the state finely. 
Muster yonr ammunition cassocks stulPd with straw, 
Number a hundred forty-nine dead-pays. 
And thank Heaven for your arithmetic. 

Dapensmfs Siege, act iii. 

fDEAD-STAND. A dilemma ; a fix. 

I wa»- at a dead stand in the cours of my fortunes, 
when it pleas'd God to provide me lately an empluy- 
ment to Spain, whence I hope there may arise both 
repute and prvifit. HoweWs Fawulistr Letters, 1650. 

fDEADLY. Dreadful ; very great ; ex- 
cessive. 

To the privv seale, where I signed a deadly number of 
pardons, which do trouble me to get nothmg by. 

Feoys* Diary, Dee., ir»6o 
How, sir, what great judges these are, and by wliut 
measures they proceed; and how likely they are tn lie 
very severe discemers of what is wortiiy, and what is 
not, may be easily seen by those desidly witty arts they 
make use of to disparage that holy profession. 

Sachard's Ohsertations, 1671, p. 181. 

DEAD'ST, for deader. A licentious 
superlative, from dead, used as in the 
phrase **dead of night," for the 
middle or depth of the night. It is, 
however^ but awkwardly applied to 



the height or meridian of feasting, 
which surely has nothine dead in it. 

Sickness' pale hand 
Laid hold on thee, ev*n in the deadest of feasting. 

Decker, Honest Wh., O. PL, iii, 363. 

tDEAF-MAN'S EAR. 

But his mawe must be capon-crambd each day. 
He must ere long be triple beneficed. 
Eh with his tongue heele thunderbolt the world. 
And shake each peasant by his deafe-mmns care. 

The Betumefrom Femassus, 1606. 

DEAL. Simply as a quantity, whether 
more or less. In modern language, 
it is either joined with great, or has 
that epithet implied, without using 
it. 

AU the ground that thev had a man might have 

bought with a small deale of money. 

Jsckam, Toxoph., p. 93. 

fDEALTH. A portion, or division. 
From deal, to divide. 

Then know, Bellama, since thou aimst at wraith. 
Where Fortune has bestowd her largest dralih. 

Historic of Albino and Bellama, 1638. 

DEAL-WINE. See Dele-wine. 

DEAR, adj. Expensive seems to have 
been its first sense, whence it was 
applied to anything highly valued or 
beloved ; and, as we much value what 
is our own, it obtained occasionally 
the meaning of a possessive. Such 
was probably the origin of a peculiar 
application of <lfi\ot, in Greek, as we 
find it in Homer, in many passages, 
where it is commonly rendered by 
the Latin possessive, suus (^iXor k-r/p, 
II., A, 491, &c. ; ^iXoy ^rop, 11., F, 
31 ; <i»i\a yovyue\ 11., U, 2/1 ; and 
in many other passages). So also 
Shakespeare : 

Since mv dear soul was mistress of her choice. 

And could of men distinguish, her election 

Hath seal'd itself for tiiee. Haml., iii, 2. 

See Steevens on that passage. By 
another application of the original 
sense, it came also to mean high, 
excessive, or anything superlative, 
even superlatively bad. As here. 

So I, made lame by fortune's dearest spite. 
Take all my o^nfort of thy worth and truth. 

Sh. Sonnet, 37- 
Let us return 
And strain what other means is left unto us 
At our dear peril. Timon of A., v, 3. 

Woi^ I haa met mv dearest foe in heav*n 
Or ever I had seen that day, IlcnvUo. Haml., i, S. 
Yon meet your dearest enemy in love, 
With all his hate about him. 

B. and Fl. Maid in the Mill. 
In ifar employment. Bom. and Jul., v, 3. 

That is, very important. 

Put vmir known valours on so dear a businesa, 
And nave no other lecond than the dAii|;er. 

B,JvMi.Catil.,i,A. 
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DEARLIN6. A fondling diminutive 
of dear. So written by Spenser, who 
chose to antiquate his language. His 
contemporaries used darling^ which 
is still in use. 

DEARN, or DERNE. Lonely, melan- 
choly t solitary. Sax. 

By many a deme and painfull perch 

Of Periclefl the careful search — 

Is made, &c. PericUt, Pr. of Tyrt, iii. Induction. 

JDeame is the reading of the old 
quartos in the following passage of 
Lear, instead of 

If wolves had at thy gate howl'd that tUm time. 

It there stands. 

If irolves had at thy gate heard that deame time. 

Lear, iii, 7. 

Here it seems to mean earnest : 

Who wounded with report of beauties pride. 
Unable to restrain his derne desire. 

Wart of Cyrus, 4to. sign. C 2. 

In the old Scottish dialect it was used 
for secret^ dark, and is so explained 
in the Glossary to Gawin Douglas's 
Virgil, and by bishop Percy in this 
passage of an old Scottish ballad : 

I' drm with thee hot gif I dale, 
Uoubtlesa I am bot deid. 

BtUgueit voL ii, p. 76. 

r dem, there means in secret. The 
word occurs frequently in the ballad. 
DEARNFUL. Melancholy. 

The birds of iU presase 
This luckless chance foretold 
By demful noise, be. 

iS^«iM. Mourmng Muse, 1. 177- 

DEARNLY. In a melancholy manner. 

Tbey heard a ruefull roice that deamly cride, 
Witn percing shriekes and many a dolefull lay. 

Some explain it earnestly, but perhaps 
erroneously; it is rather severely, 
dreadfully, in the following passage : 

Seeking adventures hard to exercise. 
Their puissance whylome full demly tryde. 

Sp. f. q.,\\i,uu. 
DEARTH. That this word originally 
meant deamess, is evident from the 
form of it, (Dearth from dear, as 
trueth from true, and ruth from rue, 
&c.} It has long been confined to 
mean chiefly scarcity of provisions, 
unless metaphorically applied to other 
subjects. Dr. Johnson considers it 
as having the original sense in the 
following passage, which would other- 
wise be tautology. 

But in the verity of extohnent, I take him to be a soul 
of great article ; and his inftision of such dearth and 
rareness, as, to make true diction of him, his sembU* 
ble is his mirror. HamL, ▼, 3. 

He explains it thus : '* Dearth is dear- 



ness, value, price. And his internal 
qualities of such value and rarity." 
DEATH, with the article the prefixed, 
occurring in Matth., xv, 4, and Mark, 
vii, 1 0, in the common version of the 
New Testament, it has been thought 
that the death had been taken up as 
a scriptural phrase ; but the trans- 
lators could have no motive for intro- 
ducing such a phrase, had it not been 
already current ; and it is found in 
Chaucer, and other writers, prior to 
any established version. It was pro- 
bably, as Mr. Tyrwhitt observes, only 
too literal a version of la mart. 

They were adradde of him as of the death. 

Cant. TaUt, 607. 

It was latterly applied, more particu- 
larly, to death by judicial sentence ; 
and in this way the translators of the 
Gospel have used it : 

He that curseth father and mother, let him die M# 
death. Loe.Git. 

Bear Worcester to ths death, and Vernon too ; 
Other offenders we will pause upon. 1 Hen. /T, t, S. 

Redeem thy brother 
By yielding up thy bodT to mj will. 
Or else he must not only die the death, 
But thy unkindness, 8u:. Meat, for JfiM#., ii, 4b 

For I confess, 
I hare deierT'd, when it so pleaseth you. 
To die tht death. Tatter. /- Giem., O. PL, ii, 908. 

Instances, however, of other nsage, 
are not wanting : 

The IcinK ia almost wounded to the death. 

And in tne fortune of my lord your son 

Prince Harry slain outright. 9 Hen. IV, i, 1. 

1 bleed still, I am hurt to the death. OthetL, ii, 8. 

I found not myself 
So far engaged to hell, to prosecute 
To tk' death whht 1 had plotted. 

B. and Fl. Custcm qf C, iii, 6. 

I*ld be torn in pieces 
With wild Hippolytus, nay prove the death. 
Every limb over, ere I'ld trust a woman. 

£. Jone. CatiUne, iv, 6. 

tDEATHFUL. Mortal, in opposition 
to deathless, immortal. 

That with a deathleu goddess lar 
A deathful man. Ckafhn.Hom. H. to Wemu. 

DEATH'S HEAD RING. By a strange 
inconsistency, similar to the metho- 
distical piety of Mrs. Cole in the 
Minor, the procuresses of Elizabeth's 
time wore usually a ring with a death's 
head upon it, and probably with the 
common motto, tnemento tnori. 

As for their death (that of bawds) how can it be bad, 
since their wickedness is always before their eres, 
snd a death's-head most commonly on their middle 
finger ? MarsUm'e Dutch CourteMmn. 

Sell some of my doaths to buy thee a death's head, 
and put upon thy middle fincer ^ your least consider- 
ing baw^ do so much. Masstnger's Old Law, vr,l. 
As if I were a bawd, no zing pleuet me but a death's 

Northward Hoe, 
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See Mr. Steevens's note on the word 
death^ 9-head^ in 2 lien. IV, ii, 3, 
which passage seems indeed to imply 
that the motto usually accompanied 
the device : 

Do not speak like a death* t-head ; do not bid me re- 
member my end. 

DEATH'S MAN. An executioner. 

But, if yon ever chance to Iiave a child. 
Look in his youth to have him so cut off, 
As, deathsmen, vou have rid thia sweet y mng prince. 

3 Hen. VI, ▼, 6. 
For who 80 base would snch an oflBce have 
As slanderous deatksman to so base a slave? 

Shak. Rape of Lncr., SuppL, i, 5SS. 
I'll send a deaths-man with you. this is he. 

Death of Rob. B. of Hunt., sig. I 3, b. 

Also in K 3. 

If a rest can be among the mones 
Of dying wretches ; where each minute all 
Stand still, afraid to hear the deaths-man's call. 

Browne, Brit. P., ii, 3, p. 68. 

DEBASHED, for abashed. 

But siUie I, 
Daunted with presence of such nugestie. 
Pell prostrate down, dehash'd with revrrent shame. 

Niccols, Engl. Blita, Induction. 

DEBATE. Contention, discord, fight- 
ing. 

Each change of course uiyoints the whole estate, 
And leaves it thrall to mine by debate. 

Ferrex 4' Forrex O. PI., i, 122. 
Now, lords, if heav'n doth give successful end 
To this debate that bleedeth at our doors. 
We will our youth lead on to higher fields. 

2 Hen. IF, ir, 4. 

The debate there mentioned was the 
rebellion. Mr. Todd properly ob- 
aerved, that debate is not now used of 
hostile contest. 
To DEBATE. To fight. 

Well could he tourney, and in lists debate. 

Spens. F. Q., U, i, «. 

This should be the primitive sense, as 
being nearest to the etymology, de- 
battre, Fr. 
DEBAUSH'D. The same as deboshed, 
helow; debauched. 

Or I must take it else to say you're villains. 
For all your golden coats, debaush'd, base villains. 

B. and Fl. VaUntinian, ui, 2. 

DEBAUSHMENT, or DEBOSHMENT. 
Debauching, corruption of modesty. 

Here are the heads of that distemperature 

From whence these strange debaushmsnts of our 

nymphes. 
And vile deluding of our shepheards, springs. 

Daniel, Queen's Arcadia, i, 4, p. 338. 
A good vicious fellow, that complies well with the 
deboshments of the time, and is fit for it. 

Barle, Mieroc., i 77. 
tAlthough the beats of my youth did inforce me to 
debauchments, as I have represented to you, yet even 
then I entertained thoughts of preferment 

Comical History qf Francion, 1655. 

DEBELL, V, To conquer by war. This 
word, which Milton has used, was not 
introduced by him, but had been in 
uae before. 



No better Spanish Cacus sped, for all bit wondroiif 

strength. 
Whom Htrrculcs, from out his realme, debeUed at the 

lou\;th. Warn. Albion, b. ii, ch. 8. 

DEBOSHED. Formerly a common cor- 
ruption of debauched. 

Why thou debosh'd fish thou, was there ever a man a 
coward that hath drunk so much sack as I to^a^r ? 

Tempest, iii, 2. 
He's quoted for a most perfidious slave. 
With all the spoU o' the world tax'd, and debosVd, 

AWs r.. T, 8. 

Thy lady is a scurvy lady 

And, though I never heard of her, a deboth'd lady. 
And thou a squire of low degree. 

B. and FL lAttU Fr. Lawyer, ii, 2. 
With such a valiant disciptine she destroy'd 
That debosh'd prince. Bad Desire. 

City Night Cap, O. PL, zi, 8d2. 

Used also metaphorically for spoUed, 
dismantled, rendered unserviceable : 

Wonder I what can their arsenal spawn so fast f 
Last year his barks and gallies were debosh'd; 
Thia spring they sprout again. 

Fuimns Troes., O. PI., vii, 603. 

Thus Cotgrave, ** JDesbaucher, to de- 
bosh, marre, corrupt, spoyle, &c." 
Coles has to deboist also, as synony- 
mous. See also some of the examples 
in Mr. Steeyens's note on the passage 
cited from the Tempest. Sometimes 
also deboish. See Todd. 
fDEBT-BOOK. A ledger. 

Hear. The Great Turk loves no musick. 
Cred. Doe's he not so ? nor I. I'l light tobacco 
With my sum-totals ; my debt-books ahaU sole 
Pyes at young Andrew's wedding. 

Cetrtwnghes Ordinary, 1651. 

To DECARD. To discard, to cast away 
a card out of a hand in playing. 

E. l)oth your majesty mark that ? 

Yon are Uie kins that she is weary of. 

And my sister the aueen that he will cast away. 

Ph. Ca^ YOU decari, madam ? 

Ok. Hardly, but I must do hurt. 

Ph. But spare not any to confirm your game. 

I>umb Knight, 0. PI, iv, 485. 

fTo DECEASE. To die. We still use 
the participle. 

Baign'd two and twenty yeeres, then did decease. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

To DECK, V. To adorn. 

When I have deeVd the sea with drops full salt. 

Temp., i, 1. 

This line has occasioned many expla- 
nations and conjectural readings, 
which is the only reason for intro- 
ducing the word. Probably the true 
sense is that which is still common : 

When I have grac'd the sea with drops, 8cc. 

A DECK of cards. A pack. 

But, whiles he thought to steal the single ten. 
The king was slily hnger'd from the deck. 

8 Hen. VI, t, 1. 
I'll deal the cards, and cut vou from the deck. 

Two Maids of Moreclaeke, 1609 
Well, if I chance but once to get the deck. 
To deal about and shuffle as I would. 

SoUmus, Emp. of the Turks, 1638. 

In the following passage, a heap or 
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pile of ballads is so called^ in allusion 
to a pack of cards : 

And, for a song, I lure 
A paper-blurrer, who on all occasions. 
For aU times, and ail seasons, hath such Irinketi 
Ready in the deck. Meat. GuardioH, iii, S. 

See Mr. Gifibrd's note. 
fDECKING. An ornament. 

Achemet : m. attires, ieekiug*, ornaments for women. 

Cot^me. 

fTo DECLINE. To turn aside. 

When feasts his heart mxghth&ye declined. 
With wliich they wdcom'd him. Chapman, II., v, 807. 

fTo DECORE. To adorn. 

Her wav'ring huir disparplintt flew apart 
In seemly shed ; the rest with re ckles art 
With maiiT-a curling ring deeor*d her face. 
And giive ner glashie browes a greater grace. 

Dm Bar tat. 

To DECREW. To decrease. 

Sir Arthegall renew'd 
His strength still more, but she still mure deert«*d. 

Spent. F. Q., IV, fi, 18. 

fTo DECROWN. To deprive of the 
crown. 

Not only claims to be spiritual head of all Christiana, 
but iJao to have an imperial cinl power over all kings 
and emperors, dethronmg and <f«croimtn^ princes with 
hia foot as pleaseth him. 

friU(m*t Uft cfJamet /, 1858. 

fTo DEE. To die. A form used either 
for rhyme, or most frequently as a 
northern phrase. 

The suckling babes upon their mothers knee, 
His oruell cut-throats made them all to dee. 

Du Bartas. 
Con. HesTen blisse us, and give us leave to dee first. 
Can he be so unkaind, tosoorn me so? Wea's me. 

Brome*t Northern Latt. 
Con. I wo' not go to't, nor I mun not go to't. 

For love, nor yet for fee ; 
For I am a maid, and will be a maid, 

And a good one till 1 d^. Ibid. 

DEED OF SAYING. An obscure ex- 
pression used by Shakespeare to ex- 
press ''the doing of what has been 
said." 

Promising is the very air o' the time ; it opens the 
eyes of expectation ; performance is ever the duller 
for his act ; and, but in the plainer and simpler Idud 
of people, the deed oftaying is quite out of use. 

Timon of A., v, 9. 

This is fully confirmed by a passage 
cited from Hamlet : 

As he, in his particular act and place, 

May give his taying, deed. Act i, sc. S. 

See the note on tlic former passage. 
tDEEPE. Dieppe, in France. HalL 

You shall see a dapper Jacke. that hath been but once 
at Deepe, wring his face round about as a man would 
stirre up a mustard-pot, and talke English through 
the teeth. Nath, Pierce Penilette, 169^. 

DEER. Used in the following passage 
for wild animals in general. 

But mice and rats, and such small deer, 
Have been Tom's food for seven long yujir. 

Lear, iii, 4. 

The reading has been questioned, and 
altered to geer, and cheer ; but is con- 



firmed by the original passage of the 
ballad, entitled Sir Be vis of South- 
ampton, of which it is a parody : 

Rattes and niyee, and such smal dere. 
Was his mcate that seven yere. 

It was probably used rather for the 
sake of tlie rhyme, than as any estab- 
lished sense of the word. 
To DEFAIL. To prove defective. Ve- 
failler^ Fr. 

Which to withstand I boldly enter thus, 
And will defail, or else prove recreant. 

Dumb Knight, O. PL, iv, 429. 

To DEFALK. To cut off. Defalco, Lat. 

And doe not see how much they must defalke 
Of their accounts, to make them gree with ours. 

DaniH, Phihtat, p. 193. 
fAnd to the end, that the policie wisely begun he 
might b}r quicke Utspateh make safe, out of the seven- 
teene daies provision of corne which the souidiors as 
they marched forw ard in their expedition carrit^ on 
their neckes, he defalked a portion, and hiyed up in 
the same holds. 

Holland't Jmmiantu MarceUinut, 1609. 

DEFAME, 9, HI fame, dishonour. 

Feast'finding minstrels tuning mv defame^ 
Will tie the hearers to attend each line. 
How Tarquin wronsed me, 1 Collatine. 

Sh. Rape of Lucreee, Suppl., i, 691. 
But of the dedc throughout the lyfe the shame 
£ndur», defacing you with foul defame. 

U. Surrey* t Poemt, ed. 1717, p. 954. 

Used also by Spenser, and others. 

See Todd. 

Also reproach, defamation : 

He wanne more dishonour by defame, then he obtained 
honor by dignity of consull. North't Plut., p. 499. 
The love I bore to LndUa was colde water, the kn-K 
I owe Camilla, hot firc: the first was ended with 
defame, the last must begin with death. 

Emph. Eng.t N 4. 
Have I committed anie fact worthie either of oeath <» 
d^atM? thou canst not reckon what. I\nd.^ P 8. 

DEFAMOUS. Conveying defamation, 
reproachful. 

Hee added that there was a knighte that spake 
defamtmt words of him. Holinth., vd. ii, K k 1. 

DEFEASANCE. Defeat. As a law 
term it is still in use. See Todd. 

Being arrived where that champion stout 
Aftor his foes defeasance did remaine. 

To DEFEAT. To disfigure, or change 
the features. 

Follow thou these wars; defeat thy favour with an 
usurped beard. Otk., i, 8. 

That is, disfigure thy countenance. 
J)E FEAT U RE. Alteration of features, 
deformity. 

What ruins are in me that can be found 
Bv him not ruin'd ? then is he the ground 
Or my defeatMret. My decayed fair (beauty) 
A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

Om. o/ir.,ii,l. 
And careful hours, with time's deformed hand. 
Have written strange defeaturet in my face. 

nid., ▼, 1. 
To mingle beauty with infirmities 
And pure perfecnon with impure defeatwe. 

Sh. Venut aniAdonu, Suppl., i, 439 . 
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Also defeat : 

The inequiUity of our power will yield me 
Nutliing but lots in their defeature. 

B. ^- Fl. Thierry and Tkeod., i, 2. 

fDEFECT. Imperfect. 

Where though their service was dtfect and lame, 
Th' Almighties mercy did accept tne same. 

J\iylor's Workeg, 1630. 

fTo DEFECT. To damage; to in- 
jure. 

Who is*t will sav so, men may much suspect; 
But yet, my loro, noue can my life defeet. 

TnmbUi of Queene EUtahetk, 1639. 

fDEFECTION. A f Jling oflf. 

On a discourse of necromancy, the marquess thus 
delivered himself, that as none can be scholars in a 
school, and not be subject to the master thereof, 
so none can study and put in practise the circles 
aind art of roagick, without conmiitting a horrible 
defection from God. 

Apotkegmt qftke Sari of Worcester, 1669. 

fDEFECTIOUS, or DEFECTUOUS. 
Deficient, imperfect. 

Perchance in some one defeetious peece, we may find 
a blemish. Sydney's Jpolo^for Poetry. 

Yet iu truth it is very defectuous in the circumstancea, 
which grieves me, because it might not remaine as an 
exact modell of all tragedies. I^r it is faultie both in 
place and time, the two necessarie companions of ail 
corporal actions. Ibid. 

DEFENCED, part,, for defended, or 
rather fortified ; applied to cities. 
It occurs four or five times in the 
public version of the Bible, but the 
word commonly used there is fenced, 
which appears much more frequently. 
It is cited also from Fairfax, and 
Beaumont and Fletcher. See Todd's 
Johnson. 

tThis Crospell with invincible courage, with rare con- 
stancy, with bote zeale, she hath mamtaiued in her 
owne countries without change, and d^eneed against 
aU kingdomes that sought change. 

Lylie's Euphues and his England. 

2b DEFEND. To forbid. De/endre,¥r. 

When I like your favour ^ for God defend the lute 
should be like the case. ilveh Jdo, ii, 1. 

It has been so interpreted in the 
following passage, but there it is not 
so clear: 

And heaven d^end your good souls, that you think 

I will your scnous and great business scant. 

For she is with me. 0th., i, 8. 

And I defend 
All melting joints and fingers (that's my bargain), 
I do defend em any thing like action. 

B. Jons. DeviPs an Jss, 1, 4. 
Great Jore defend the mischiefes now at hand. 

Ferrex and Forrex,0. PL, i, 129. 

This usage has been exemplified from 
various authors, and some much later ; 
but is now relinquished. See John- 
son, Defend, 4. Defence has been 
similarly used. 
DEFIANCE. Refusal, rejection. 

Tkkemy ^aiM«; 
Die, perish I mifhi but my bending down 
Bepnere thee ftom thy ikte, it abonld proceed. 

if«M.>brif..iii.l. 



DEFLY, for Deftly, which see. 
DEFT. Neat, dexterous, elegant. 

For their knowledge is only of things present, quickly 
sublimed with the deft file of time. 

£4nffua, O. PI., ▼, 176. 
He said I were a deft last. Brome's Northern Lass. 

The following is a purposed corrup- 
tion of the word deftest: 

Yea, marry, that's the eftest wav. Much Jdo, ir, 3. 
A pretty court leg, and a deft, ^pper personage. 

Chapman, May Dety^ i, 1. 
tThere he was aware of a d^t young man. 
As ever walk'd on the way. 

Bohin Hood and his cousin Scarlet. 

DEFTLY. Neatly, dexterously. Spenser 
has written it dejfly and defiy. 

Come, high or low, 

Thvself and o^ce deftly show. Maeh., ir, 1. 

Drftly oeck'd with all costly jewels, like puppets. 

Beehive of Bomish C4 , Z 6. 
And perching deftly on a ouaking spray, 
Nye tyr'd herselT to make ber hearer stay. 

Browne's Brit. Fast., ii, 8, p. 92, 

To DEFY. To reject, refuse, or re- 
nounce. 

No, I defy all counsel, all redress. K. John, ui, 4. 

All studies here I solemnly defy. 

Save how to gall and pinch this Bolingbroke. 

1 Hen. IT, i, 8. 
Vain pleasures I abhor, all things defy. 
That teach not to despair, or hinr to die. 

Four Frentices of L., O. PL, ri, 47*. 
Foole ! savd the pagan, I thy gift d^e. 
But use tny fortune as it doth befall. 

Spens. F. q., II. riii, 62 

DEGENDER, r. To degenerate. A 
word peculiar to Spenser. 

So that next offspring of the Maker's lore, 

Next tu Himself m glorioiis d^ree 

Begendering to hate, fell flnom abcrre 

Through pride. JTjrauM to Hem. Lame, 1. 93. 

IbDEHORT. To dissuade. Dehortor, 
Lat. 

I will write down to th' country, to dehort 

The gentry from coming hither, letters 

Of strange dire news. The Wits, O. PI., riii, 486. 

Both this and dehortation are rather 
affected than obsolete ; and have been 
used by authors of various times. 
DEJECT. Dejected, in a low state. 

And I. of ladies most deject and wretched. 
That suck'd the honey of his music vows. 

Haml., iii, 1. 
What can be a more deject spirit in a man, than to lay 
his hands under every one's horses* feet^ to do him 
sen-ice, as thou dost B. 4- Fl. Love's Cure, ii, 1. 

tDELAYED. Diluted. 

Vinum dilntum. lymphatum, vSof^. Yin tremp^ 
Wine delayed and mixed with water. Nomenclator. 

DELE-WINE. Said to be a species of 
Rhenish ; certainly a foreign wine, 
but I know not whence named, unless 
it was imported at Deal, and then it 
should be spelt accordingly. But 
Ben Jonson, who was a correct man, 
spelt it thus : 

Bo not look for Paraeelsas' man afflons: them, that he 
promised yoa out of white bread and DeU^ne. 

Masq. qf Mercury FimdU,, vii, SSS, GtfT. 



Still flow. Siirlry'l lAd) afFtauurt. 

A DELF, DELFT, or DELVE. From 
the Salon del/an, to dig. A quBrry, 
diti^h. or channel, [t is only n dif- 
ferent pronunciation. 

BcfdK llicir flowiDi; clumncli nn detertid 

Some lour ^l/fj. Ihfl rDunUin'iballinii Kmndtng. 

Dnw out lilt bua itnuii Uie apnnn umdjini. 

«<!. P.iyii MTiu, 18- 
Ttc Mfi Tould bE w Boirn with inilen, (hu an giu 
or nucbiaei amid iiiffle« to krf p tbem ary- 

i^jr OH Creatiem. 

See Delvk. 
tDELICATE. A delicacy. 

Come, come, nij loveljr fair, niiil let ni tij 
TheM mnJ lizhcatti; where thoa And I 
Uav meli iu pnitM flaiaei. and feai no atsjider by. 
Owirki't X>iilnu. 

DELICBS. Delights. Dc/icm, Fr. It 
must be observed, that Spenser always 
uses it as of three syllables. 

Iii'dianlTi'f'.«'>n"limhioj>. F.q..a.y,K. 

See also IV, i, G. 

It is seldom found in other anthors ; 
but Mr. Todd bos produced an in- 
stance from a modern prose writer, 
who probably meant only to ornament 
his style with a French word. 
tDELIClOUSNESS. Luxury, extra- 
vagance. 

" ■■ ■ dri«e »w>j ell tnperOuitj and ii- 









DELIGHTED is used occasionally by 
Shakespeare for deUghtful, or causing 
delight ; delighted in. 



The more ic\Afi, dili)kUi. Cimi., r, <L 

This therefore is the interpretation of 
the following passage, which has so 
much exercised the critics : 

Tl.ii KUible warn motion to heeome 
A kntaded clod, and the drlipUri ipiiil 
To boihe ID (ten doodt, or lo retide 
Li thriUiDf re^iDU of Iliicli ribtml ice. 

IDELIGHTSOMELY, arfp. ""With" de- 
light. 

rit laughed iilighlKmrly. Cluif. Sn. R, ii, 2». 

DELL'V&a. Active, nimble. Skinner 
says, perhaps for delivered, as being 

Erompt, and ready for delivery or use 
ut it is from dtliere, old Fr., in thi 
■ame sense. See Cotgrave. 

Bqvinr eboveP hi* aoldicn. of nimble, leane, an 

itlirtr man. UiiUxtk ,\(,\.\. n S, nL 1 

All o( tbem bnu tall, quicke. and irlitr pcnoDi. 

it^..niL ji,Ccel 



Wiih collsn tbej be yok'd lo proie the am at 

Like bull)' act hud to bead *ilb men deWrcr 

■trengtb. Drayl. Polyelt.. Sorg 1. n. Mi 

iBnve uchcn, and i/livr men, linrc nor bdon ■» 

ThvK looke from neb to gire llic poote, and mtniid 
Robin Hood. Mumn-'i Jliuau EttflamL 

fDELIVER. The challenge of the 
highwayman. 

Until! lome booty doth apmacfa him nje, 

Uiingeiocb tndmtdl ba to Tvbome goe; 
Yet Oiia not alL 1 wiU not leave liim >m 

ni NfWI Uilamorfluiiii, 1000, US, 

fib DELIVER. To state, to eipress 
oneself, to deliver a message. 

Who lent OUtuea to accompany liini back to (he 

hii Ihighi. and ileliMTit how unniEiaunbly glad Ilia 

Uotrtll-! nzMilUr LHUn, UH>. 

DELIVERLY, adv. Neatly, adroitly. 

And carTT it iwKlly and drWvn-lif. 

B. ^ fl. Tim Noili £..uLt. 

tDELIVERNESS.^ Activity. 



Lightly appointed, i 



Uhh IttralUntu. 1( 



freer dtJttrry. 

In a passage inadvertently cited by 
Mr. Todd from Sidney, it is, in fact, 
used only in the common sense, as 
the context plainly shows : 

fDKLL. A cant term often met with 



oid^ 

Dtllt. are young hnckiom wenchei. ripe, and prona b> 
""*' hnlm-i l^ia Dia'uiun, lOM. 

fDELUCITATE. 

D/lHtitalins FlDia'i peiuled hide, 
Rtdccmea Arion fram the bnnpy wolTe, 
And with eonglutinating haughty pride. 
Threw Fander in the damb'd Venetian gnlfe. 

Taytor; Wuhn, KSd. 

DELVE, (. A ditch, or dell. The verb 

to deive, or dig, is hardly obsolete ; 

this substantive bas long been so. 
Spenser has it frequently. 



tjcdi Uniii 



titia 



SjKti. F. q., II, Til, Arg. 

Ben J(v>son also has used it. See 
Todd. It is evidently the origin of 
Dblf, above. 
DEMEAN, V. The original sense of 
this word is certninly to behave, or 
conduct one's self; whence denua- 
nour, carriage or behaviour: and in 
my opinion, the use of it in the sense 
of to lessen or disgrace the person, is 
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altogether a corniptioD, suggested by 
the syllable mean. But a compound, 
signifying to make mean, would 
properly be to bcmean, not demean. 
Dr. Doddridge, therefore, whom Mr. 
Todd cites as authority, must be con- 
sidered as having fallen into a common 
' error. In the passage from Shake- 
speare, behave makes equally good 
sense. 

Now ont of doubt Antipholis is mad, 
£1m he would never so demean hiuuelf. 

Com. Errors, iv, 8. 

The change should be resisted, be- 
cause its tendency is to introduce 
confusion ; and the corruption is 
growing common. 
DBMEAN, s. Behaviour, demeanour. 

Of all the yUe demiane, and usage bad. 

Spens. F. Q., VI, vi, 18. 
All kiiid and courteous, and of sweet demeetHe. 

Lyly't Worn, iu the Moon, C S. 

fDEMENCY. Madness. Occurs in 
the play of Timon, ed. Dyce, p. 32. 

DEMERIT was formerly synonymous 
with merit, and that sense was more 
classical than the contrary, which baa 
since prevailed, demereo being even 
stronger than mereo. 

Besides, if thin^ go well. 
Opinion, that so sticks on Marcius, shall 
Ql his demerits rob Cominius. Cor.^ i, 1. 

My demerits 
May speak unbonnetted, to as pruud a fortune 
As this that 1 liave reach'd. Othello, i, 2. 

We have heard so much of vour demerits. 
Thai 'twere ii^ustice not to cherish you. 

Skirley*s Humorous Courtier. 

Our present sense of the word comes 
from the French, and both appear to 
have been upon tbe change about the 
time of Elizabeth. See Cotgrave, in 
Demeriie, 
fDEMIT. To dismiss. 

Let us here demit one spidur and ten flise. 

Hejfwood*s Spider and Flie, 1656. 

DEMOGORGON. A formidable deity, 
by some supposed to be the grandsire 
of all the gods ; made known to 
modern poets, Italian and English, by 
the account of Boccace, in his Genea- 
logia Deorum. Bentley on Milton 
(Par. L , ii, 96.5) says contemptuously, 
*' Boccace, I suppose, was the first 
that invented this silly word Demo- 
fforffon." But it was mentioned by 
Lutatius, or Lactantius Placidus, the 
scholiast on Statins. All the learning 
ou the subject is accuuiulnled in 



Heyne^s Opuscula Academics, torn, iii, 
Prol. 17. He supposes it derived 
from Demiurgus, and drawn from the 
Oriental systems of magic. The very 
mention of this deity's name was said 
to be tremendous, wherefore Luean 
and Statins only allude to it. See 
Jortin. on Spenser, F. Q., I, i, 37. 
Spenser also says of Night, 

Thou wast begot in Denwgorgon^s hall. 
And saw'st the secrets of the world unmade. 

F, q., I, V, 2S. 

He is mentioned also in Locrine, 

Sh. Suppl., ii, 199. 

Ben Jonson, apparently with the same 

notion that Dr. Bentley afterwards 

took up, calls him " Boccace's Demo* 

gorgon:' 

Boccace's I>emogorgon, thousands more, 

All abstract riddles of our store. Jlek., ii, 1. 

Tasso, in imitation of Statins, has 
alluded to this awful name without 
mentioning it. The passage is thus 
rendered by Fairfax : 

I have not yet forgot, for want of use. 
What dreadful terms belong this sacred feat ; 

Mytouguc, if still your stubborn heans refuse, 
That so much drieaded name can still repeat, 

Which heard, great Dis cannot himself excuse. 
But hither run from his eternal seat : 

O great and fearful I ^more he would have said. 

But that he saw the sturdy sprites obey'd. 

Fisxrf. Tasso, ziii, 10. 

DEMURE, 0. To look demurely. 
Perhaps peculiar to Shakespeare. 

Tour wife Octavia, with her modest eves. 
And still conclusion, shall acquire uo nonour 



Lemuring upon me. 



Ani. and CI., ir, IS. 



DEMURELY, adv., for solemnly. Also 
peculiar to him. 

The hand of death hath raught him, 
Ilark how the drums demurelg wake the sleepers. 

Jnt. and CI., ir, 9. 

tDEMI-CASTOR. A sort of hat. 

Nor shall any hats, called demg-castors, be henceforth 
made to be sold here ; but, as they are demanded in 
foreign parts, they may be exported beyond sea. 

Anderson's Origin of Commerce. 

tDEMI-LANCE. A light horseman, 
armed with a lance, answering to our 
lancer. 

Lancearii. Les lances. The demglanees. Nomenclator, 

DEN. A word of no signification, 
occurring in the phrase good den, 
which is a mere corruption of good 
e^en, for good evening. This saluta- 
tion was used by our ancestors as 
soon as noon was past, after which 
time, good morrow, or good day, was 
esteemed improper. This fully appears 
from this passage in Romeo and 
Juliet : 
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Nune. God ye good morroir, gentlemen. 
Alerc. God je good dfu, fair geatlewoman. 

UpoD being thus corrected, the Nurse 
asks, Whether it is good den? that is, 
whether the time is come for using 
that expression rather than the other ? 
to which Mercutio replies, that it is ; 
for that the dial now points the hour 
of noon, ii, 4. ** God ye good den" 
is a contraction of *' God give you 
a good evening." 

God'dig you den, is a further corrup- 
tion of the same, and is put into the 
mouth of Costard, in Love's L. L., 
iv, 1 . It arose perhaps only from a 
hasty pronunciation of God you good 
den. We now wish good morning till 
dinner time, though the dinner is put 
off to supper time. 
To DENAY, for to deny. 

If York have ill demean'd himself in France, 
Then let him be detuiy'd the regentahtp. 

2 Hen. FI, I. 8. 

The above is the reading of the first 
folio ; the modern editions read 
deny^d. 

And none be left that pilrrims mirbt dmojf 
To aee Christ'i tomb, ana promia'a vows to pay. 

Fairf. Tau., i, 28. 
I never onght that they desired denaied. 

Foil often as I durst, I have assay 'd 

With hnroble words, the princess to require 
To name the man, which she hath so denayd^ 
That it abash'd me further to require. 

Tancr. and 6i*m., 0. PL, ii, 189. 
Let tribute be appeased and so stayed, 
And let not m outed fealty be denayed. 

\at Part ofJeron., 0. PL, iii, 100. 

DENAY, *. Denial. 

To her in haste ; give her this jewel ; say, 
My love can give no place, bide no denatf. 

Twel. N., ii, 4. 

DENTIE. Scarce. Perhaps corrupted 
from dainty. 

For horses in that region are but dmlie. 
But elephants and camels they have picntie. 

Harr. Jriost., xxxviii. 29. 
Cups, candlesticks, and bowls of stones must Jenlie, 
Of precious substance, and of sundric hue. 

Ibid., xUii, 126. 

fDENTIZE. To change the teetli. 

Thev tell a tiile of tlie old countess uf Dt'^mond, mho 
lived until she was seven s<-ore years old ; that she 
did dfHt'Zf twice or thrice, custiiig her old teeth, and 
others cuniintf in iheir plncc. 

Itacon't Satural History, cent, viii, sect. 765. 

tTo DEN U DATE. To strip. 

Who mined lave Evanders stock and state. 

And s-tioii^lv dnl tlj' .Vrcudinns dmuddtr 

Of ail their tunis? Virgil, by Vicars, 1C32. 

tTo DENY. To refuse. 

I clearly do drny 
To yield my wile, but all her wealth I'll render wil- 
linurly. Chttj^iMon, Horn. II., vii, 303. 

My lord, for to dmye my soveraigncs l)ouiitie, 
Wfere to drop precious stones into tin- heuj.es 
Whence they first came. Play of Sir Tkonuis Mo»\. 



fTo DEPART. To separate, or divide. 

Right worshipfoll, understanding how like Scilirus the 
Scythians fagot vou are all so tied togither with the 
brotherly bond oi amitie, that no division or dissentioa 
can depart you. Lodge, Wits Miseries 1596. 

DEPART, 9. Departure, or going 
away. 

But, how cam'st thou by this ring? at my depart 
I nve this unto Julia. 7Vo GeiU., r, 4. 

Tidings, as swiftly as the posts could run. 
Were Drought me of your loss, and his depart. 

8 Hen. VI, ii. 1. 
My lords, 1 had in charge 
At my depart from Spain, this embassage. 

Jeronymo, 1st part, 0. PL, iii, 78. 

DEPARTING, or DEPARTURE. Part- 
ing, or separation. 

A deadly groan like life and death's departing. 

3 Hen. VI, ii, 8. 

Where the quartos read, 

Like life and death's departure. 

Still it is not very good sense; for 
what is the separation of life and 
death ? 
To DEPART WITH. To part with, 
to give up. 

John, to stop Arthur's title in the whole. 
Hath willingly departed with a part. I. John, ii, %. 
Speak what you list, that time u yours ; my right 
lavre departed with. B. Jons. Dev. an Ast, i, 4. 

Faith, sir, I can hardly depart with ready moner. 

B.Jons. Every Man out of a., tr, 7. 
I may depart with little while 1 live ; 
Something 1 may cast to you, not much. 

B. / Fl. Two NobU K., ii, 1. 
The feloe shewed himselfe as lothe to depart with any 
money, as if Diogenes had said. 8tc. 

Vdall, Jpophth., foL 94, C. 

In many other modes of usage, also, 
to depart was synonymous with to 
part. In the office of Marriage, in 
our Liturgy, the form originally stood 
** till death us depart,** exactly as in 
the following quotation, but now 
altered to "till death us do part,** 
See Todd. 

Aye, 'tUl death us depart, love. 

Mi4. of Inf. Carriage, 0. Pl.,v, 14. 
1 have departit it 'mong my noor neighbours. 
To speak your largess. //. Jona. Sad Shep.^ ii, 8. 

To weet the cause of so uncomely fray, 
And to depart them if so be he may. 

Spnis. F q., VI, ii, 4. 
The world shall not depart us 'till wee die. 

Rob. E. ofHuntingd., D 1. 

fib DEPELL. To drive away, to 
rebut. 

And where my metre is r>me dojrrcU, 

The effect of the whvch no * ise man wyl deoell. 

Bordc's hilrodurtioH of Kuutclrdge, n. d. 

DEPENDANCE, or DEPENDENCY. 
The term for the subject of a quarrel 
when duels were tirst in vogue; 
meaning, as it seems, the affair de- 
pending. The punctilios established 
by CarauzR, and followed by the 
coxcombs of the age, are a subject of 
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constant ridicule to our early dra- 
matic writers. Sec particulariy As 
you like it, v, 4, and Ben Jonsou's 
Devil is an Ass, iii, 3. 

The bastinado I a mott proper and solOcient dfptnd- 
OMce, warranted by tbe (rreat Caranta. 

B. Joiu. Ec. M. in hit H., U ^^ 
Your high offers 
Tanght by the maaten of depeiUnuie*, 
Thsil by compounding diffierences 'tween othen. 
Supply their own neceasities, with me 
Wilf never carry't. B. Jh Fl. Bid. Bro., r, 1. 

Yon will not nnd there 
Your matters of depfitd^urirs, to take up 
A drunken brawl. Mauing. Maid ofRon.^ i, 1. 

This office, of master of dependencies, 
Meercraft pretends to have formed 
into a regular court, in the play of 
the Devil's an Ass, above cited. 
The prosecution and termination of a 
dependance are very humorously re- 
presented by Beaumont and Fletcher, 
m tbe fifth act of Love*s Pilgrimage, 
the conclusion of which is 

Why here is a dependance ended. 
• » • • • 

My love, what aay yon ? Could Caranza himself 
Curry a bnaineis Detter. Scene Ust 

fDEPOPULACY. Depopulation. A 
word used by Chapman (Horn. Ba- 
trach.) 

Mars answered : Jore, neither she nor I, 
With both our aids, can keep depcpuUuy 
From off the frogs. 

fHh DEPRAVE. To traduce, or vilify. 

My heart is in my mind's strife sad. 
When Troy (out of her much distress she and her 

friends have had 
By tiiT procurement) doth deprave thy noblesse in 

mine ears. Ckapnuui^ Horn. 11., Ti, MO. 

fDEPULSORY. Deprecatory. 

And forsaking his couch or pallet that lay upon the 
very ground (as bein^ risen when it was now midnight) 
in making supplication and prayer unto the gods by 
the meanes oi certaine depuitone sacrifices. 

HoUamd's Jmmianui Marcellinut, 1609. 

To DERACINATE, v. To root up. 

While that the coulter rusts 
That nhavMderaeiiuite such savag'ry. Hen. F, v, 3. 
Divert, and crack, rend and armeinate 
The unity and married calm of states 
Quite firom their fixure. Tro. and Cr., i, S. 

f DERBY- ALE. Apparently a choice ale 
in Elizabeth's time. Sir Lionel Rash, 
in Greene's Tu Quoque, says, 

I have sent my daughter this morning as far as 
Pimlico to fetch a draught of Derky aU, that it may 
fetch a colour in her cheeks. 

fDERISORY. Derisive. The term is 
used in a pamphlet dated 1646, Brit. 
Bibl., i, 309. 

DBRNE» adj. Secret. From the Saxon 
dvman, to hide. So I'yrwhitt ex- 
plains it in Chaucer ; and so it may 
mean in the following passage : 



A\1io, wounded with report of beauties pcide. 
Unable to restrainc his drrn^ desire. 

Trag. of Wan of Cyrue ; apnd CmpdL 

But its derivatives are differently 
applied by Spenser and others. 

f He may th' entrusted shaft out let 
With demer maime and winged tayle in hearts blood 
wet. A Herrings Tayle, 1&96. 

[It was even in Elizabeth's time an 
almost obsolete word.] 

f Merlin him depid to an heme. 
And to him told tales deme. 

Artkovr and Merlin, p. 44. 

To DERNE, 0. n. To hide one's self, 
to skulk. 

But look how soon they heard of Holofeme 
Their courage quail'd. and they began to deme. 

HhJsoh [Ztat Bartai], tn Engl. Pom., cited by 
O. Mason. 

DERNFUL, as used by Spenser, or his 
friend, L. Bryskett, seems to mean 
dismal, or sad. 

The birds of iU presage this lucklesse change foreti^ 
By dernfuU noise. Tket^Vu, v. 89. 

Todd's Spenser, viii, p. 76. 
DERNLY, adv. Sadly, or mournfully, 
in the first of the following passages ; 
severely, rather, in the second. 

Had not the ladie, which br him stood bound, 

DenUg unto her called to abstain 

From doing him to die. ^tens. F, Q., Ill, zii, S4. 

Seeking adventures hard, to exercise 

llieir puissance, whilom ftiU demlg tried. 

F. Q, III, i. U. 

DEROGATE, adj., for derogated, de- 
graded, degenerated. 

vrj up in her the organs of increase, 

And from her deroaate body never qring 

A babe to honour ner. Lear, i, 4. 

DEROGATELY, a(f9. With derogation. 

ThatlshonU 
Once name you derogalely, when to sound your name 
It not concem'd roe. Ant. and CI., ii, S. 

DERRICK. Tbe name of the common 
hangman, at the time when some of 
our old plays were produced. 

Pox o' the fortune-teller! Would Derrick bad been 
his fortune seven years ago ! — to cross my love thus. 
FnritoM, iv, I, SuppL to 8h., ii, 602. 
He rides circuit with the devil, and Derrick must be 
his host, and Tybome the inne at which he will light. 

BelwuM<tfLmd.,m.t. 

It is asserted in an old ballad, that he 
had been condemned for a rape, and 
was saved by the earl of Essex : 

Derick, thou know'st at Coles I sav'd 

Thy life lost for a rape there done, 
Where thou thvself eanst testifie 

Thme owne hand three and twenty hung. 
Ballad, entitled, U^ the EarU cf Euex Jm Death, 

Speaking of thieves condemned to be 
hanged, Gayton says. 

And a father all these have, Derick, or his successor, 
and the mother of tbe grand family, Maria Scit§' 
Martupia, (MoU Cntpurse) who is seldom troubled at 
the loss (rf any of them, having many, and to spare. 

Fi*tit<m* NoUt, p. 120. 

It seems therefore that in 1 6.50, when 
those Notes were published. Derrick 
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was dead. From this wight was 
formed the mock name of Derrick' 
jastroes, in Healy'a Discorery of a 
New World. 

This ii inhabited onljr with seijeanti, betdles, deputy- 
cosutabies, and Derrtck-jastroei. 

Explained in the margin, " Hangmen, 
and other executioners." P. 174. 
DERRING-DO. Deeds of arms, warlike 
enterprise. Literally daring deed. 

Tor ever, who in derring-do were dread. 
The lofty Terse of hem was loTed aye. 

Spens. Shep. Kal., Sept., 66. 

Hence also derring-doers, for warlike 
heroes, hy the same author. F, Q., 
lY, ii, 38. See Todd. Spenser has 
also derring for contention, in his 
Eclogue of Decemher. 
DESCANT, *. What is now called 
irariation in music. The altering the 
movement and manner of an air by 
additional notes and ornaments, with- 
out changing the subject ; which has 
been well defined to be musical para- 
phrase. The subject thus yaried, was 
caUed the plain song, or ground. 
See Plain-sono, and Prick-song. 

Good faith, sir, all the ladies in the coorte do plainly 

report. 
That withont mention of them you can make no 

sporle: 
They are your playne song to sing descant upon. 

DamoH ami Pitkiojt, O. PI., i, 182. 
Lingua, thou strik'st too much upon one siring. 
Thy tedious pltun-sfmg grates mv tender ears. 
Liny. Tis plain indeed, for Truth no descant needs, 
Una's her name, she cannot be divided. 

Unffua, 0. PI., V, 119. 

Metaphorically, a discourse formed on 
a certain theme, like variations on a 
musical air : 



And look vou get a pray'r-book in your hand, 

id between two churchmen, ko 
For ou that grtmnd I'll make a holy descant. 



And stand between two churchmen, ^0(»d my lord, 

rscant. 
Rich. Ill, iii, 7. 



See Ground. 
To DESCANT, from the above. To 
make division or variation on any 
particular subject. Originally ac- 
cented like the noun from which it 
was formed ; but now mixed with the 
class of verbs regularly accented on 
the last syllable, and in that form not 
obsolete. See Elements of Orthoepv, 
p. 164. 

UnlcM to spy my shadow in the snn, 
And descant ou my own dufumiity. 

Rich. Ill, J, 1. 
Cam'st thou for this, vain bonster, to sun-ey nie. 
To descant on my strength, and gire thy venlict? 

MiltvH, Sams. Jgon., 1337- 

2b DESCRIVE. To describe. 



Let her by proofe of that which she has fyide 
For her own breast, this mother's iojdescrite. 

Spens. F. Q.,Yl,m, SI. 
A mirror make likewise of me thou maist. 
If thou my life, and dealings, wilt descrive. 

Mirr./or Maa., CaracallsL p. 17i. 
For who can liTclier desente me than I myselfe r 

Chaloner^s Mona Bne., A 8. 

fDESCRY. To give notice of ; to dU- 
cover. 

The same the smine espied. 

To Vulcan it descried. ThepUof qf Timon» 

fDESIRE, in the sense of regret. Lat. 
desiderium. 

And warm tears gushing from their eyes, with pas- 
sionate desire 
Of their kind manager. Chapm. J7., zrii, S80. 

fDESIREFUL. Eager. 

Eved and praysd Armida past the while 
Through the desirefull troupes, and wist it well 

Oodfrty o/BulUrigne, 169i. 

fTo DESPEND. To expend. 

Som noble men in Spain can despend 50000/. 

UotceH's Familiar Letters, 18S0. 

A DESSE. A desk ; and of the same 
origin, viz., disch, Germ, for a table. 

And next to her sate goodly Shamefastnesse, 

Ne ever durst her eyes from ground npreare, 
Ne ever once did look up from her desse. 

Spcns. F. q., IV, X, 60. 

The word was used by Chaucer, but 
not quite in the same sense. See 
Todd. 
To DETERMINATE. To end, to bring 
to a conclusion. 

The fly-slow hours shall not determinate 

The dateless limit of thy dear exile. lUch. II, i, 8. 

The adjective determinate is also used 
by Shakespeare in tbe sense of con- 
cluded : 

The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing ; 

My boitds in thee are all determinate. Scnmet 87. 

To DETRACT. Sometimes used in the 
sense of to avoid ; from detrecto, Lat., 
and therefore more properly to de- 
trect, 

Wliereupon the French fleete made towardes the 

English men, who myuding not to detract the battel, 

shakily encounter their euimies. 

Uolinsh., voL, ii, B b 7. 

Which thing when Theages perceived that Cnemon 

did detract he said to iiini. 

ColJorke's Beliodoms, D 3. 
Do not detrect ; you know th' authority 
Is mine, and I will exercise it swiftlv. 
If you provoke me. B. Jons. New Inn, li, 8. 

Detrect is here the old reading. 

tThe Danes hearing that the Scottcs were come, 
detracted no time, but foorthwiih prepared to give 
battavle. HoliHsked. 1577. 

The DEVIL RIDES ON A FIDDLE- 
STICK. A proverbial expression, 
apparently meant to express anything 
new, unexpected, and strange. 

llcigii. heigh 1 the Devil rides upon a fiddlestick; 
what's the matter? 1 Ihn. IF, ii, 4. 

This is said on the sudden inttTruptiou 
of the Hostess by the arrival of the 
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Sheriff. In the following passage it 
is applied to a strange fantastic 
humour of the principal character : 

I niiut jpro see him presently, 
For tliit ii such o gi(; ; — fur certain, gentlemen, 
Tkfftnd rides on afiddltstick. 

Stf GMit. I think so. 

B. if- Fl. Humorous lArut.^ iv, 5. 

It is imperfectly given here : 

The dtvil 'rid's, 1 think. 

B. .f- Fl Wit. at jrr. IF., i. p. 249. 

tDEVIL'S- PATERNOSTER, to say. 
To grumble. 

D. what drviUs pater nosier is this he is sajring ? what 
would he? what saist thou honest man? Is mv 
brother at hand? Tfrenct in kngUsh, 1614. 

t DEV AST. To destroy, lay waste. 

Wliues that which calls 

With horrid terrour and such affrightments, 

As when skath fires detasl our vilHees ? 

Sampson's Vow Breaker ^ 1636. 

DEVOR, for devoir. Duty. 

But I was chiefly bent to poets' famous art. 
To them with all my devor I my studie did convert. 

Turberville's Potms, H 5. 

fDEVOTORING. Adulterous. 

What a devotorina rogue this is ! He would have been 
at both. Ths Wizard, a Flay, 1640. 

tro DEVOW. To devote. 

Tiie besieged, who were a picked number of valiant 
men, and furnished w ith store everie way, could bv 
no allurements be induced to yeeld, but as making fuU 
account either to win the vietorie, or dnow and betake 
themselves to be consumed with the ashes of Uieir 
countrey, withstood their enemies. 

Holland's Ammianus MarceUinus, 1609. 

f DEUZAN. A specits of apple. 

Kor is it ev'rv apple 1 desire, 
Nor that wliicn pleases cv'ry palate best ; 

Tis not the lasting drusan I require, 
Nor yet the red-check'd queening I request. 

QuarUs's Emhlems. 

fDEXTERICAL. Dexterous. 

Divine Plato affirmes, that those have most dexterieal 
wits, who are wont to be stird up with a heavenly 
fbry. Optiek Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

DIABLO. The devil ; an exclamation. 
The Spanish name for that personage. 

Who's that that rings the bell ? Diablo, ho ! 

The town will rise. OtheU., ii, 8. 

lAahlo t what passions call yon these ? 

Edw. II, 0. PL, u. 836. 

DIACLETES. An imaginary precious 
atone, thus described : 

For as the precious stone diaeletes, though it have 
many rare and excellent soveraignties in it, yet loaeth 
them all, if it be put in a dead man's mouth. 

Braith. Engl. Gent., p. 273. 

This, I believe, is a remarkable in- 
stance of a practice, if not invented, 
at least most used by Lyly, in his 
Euphues and other works, that of 
imagining a natural object, animate 
or inanimate, and ascribing to it certain 
curious properties, merely for the sake 
of introducing it into a simile or 
illustration. Instances might be given 
to a considerable extent. Sometimes 



they were content with giving imagi- 
nary properties to real objects, but not 
always. 
2V> DIAPER, r. To variegate, or adorn 
with figures, like diaper. From 
diapre, a French heraldic term, which 
Du Gauge derives from diasperus, in 
low Latin, for a very fine sort of 
cloth. 

Be strewed with fragrant flowers all along. 
And diapred lyke the discolord mead. 

Sprns. Epithal., I 60. 
Whose locks, in snarinsr nets, were like the rayes 
Wherewith the sun doth diaper tlie seas. 

Jirovn's Past., B, I, song i, p. 17. 
I went alone to t.ike one of all the other fragrant 
flowers thnt diaprrd this valley. 

Greene's Quip for an Upstart Courtier, B 8. 

DIBBLE. A gardener's setting stick, 
usually made of part of the handle of 
a spade, cut to a point. The word is 
still in use among gardeners. 

I'll not put 
The dibble in the earth to set one slip of them. 

fUnt. T., iv, 8. 
Through cunning, with dibble, rake, mattock, andapade, 
By line and by level trim garden is roHde. 

Tusser, Marches Husbandry, p. 70. 

DICH. Apparently a corruption o£ do 
it, or may it do. 

Much good dick thy good heart, Apemantus. 

Tim. Atk., i, 2. 

Though this has the appearance of 
being a familiar and colloquial form, 
it has not been met with elsewhere; 
which is a circumstance rather extra- 
ordinary. Nor is it known to be pro- 
vincial. 
fDICK-A-TUESDAY. The name of a 
hobgoblin, coupled in the following 
line with Will-o'th-wisp. It has not 
been met with elsewhere. 

Ghosts, hobgoblins, Will-with-wispe, or Dieke-a- 
Tuesday. Sampson's Vow Breaker, 1636. 

DICKER. The quantity of ten, of any 
commodity ; as a dicker of hides was 
ten hides, a dicker of iron ten bars. 
See Fragm. Antiq., p. 192. Probably 
from decaa^ Lat. 

Behold, said Pas, a whole ^cker of wit. 

Pembr. Arc., p. 393. 
tl have apent but a groat ; a penny for my two jadea, 
a penny to the poor, a penny pot of ale, and a penny 
cajce for my man and me, a Mcker of cow-hides coat 
me. Heywood, First P. qf King Ed. IV, 16U0. 

DICKON, or DICCON. A familiar form 
of tlie name Richard. Thus in the 
old rhyme against Richard the Third : 

Jocky of Norfolk be not too bold. 

For bielmt thv master is bought and sold. 

BUk. Ill, T, 3. 

One of the characters in Gammer 
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Gurton's Needle is Diccon, the Bedlem. 
O, PL, vol. ii. 
DIDDEST. The second person of did, 
the pret. of do ; now only used in 
the contracted form didst. 

And thou. Post humus, that d'tddat set up 
My disobedience 'gainst the king my fatner. 

Cvmh., iii, 4. 
That I shall live, and t«ll him to his teeth 
Thus (Oddest tliou. Ilaml., iv, 7. 

It is somewhat strange that this ori- 
ginal form does not more frequently 
occur. 
fDIE. To die in the pain, to die in the 
attempt to do a thing. 

Amongst whom were a v. M. women, wholy bent to 
reverj^e the villanies done to theyr persons by the 
Romains, or to die in the pnyne. Holituhed, I577< 

tDlEGO, DON. A popular name for 
a Spaniard. See Webster's Works, 
ii, 298. 

Next followes one, whose lines aloft doe raise 
Don Coriat, rhiefe Diego of our diiies. 
To praise thy bookc, or thee, he knowes not whether, 
It makes him study to praise both, or neither. 

Tavlor's Workes, 1630. 
The method T purpose to use, shall be, tirst to expose 
your faults (I ao not mean all), for that were as Diego 
said of the poor of Iiis parish, All the parish. 

Clijbrd'a Notes upon Dryden, 1«87. 

The phrase was similarly used by the 
French writers of the same age. 

C'est 14 qu'on d^hb^rera 

Ck)mment la liYance ^udn'ra, 

£t non point en vos conr6rencea 

De dangereuses coiis^uences, 

£t dont le seignor don Diego 

A tir6 d'6tTange8 ereo. 

Lrs Courriers de la Fronde^ ad. Moreau, i, 57. 

DIET. To take diet, to be under a 
regimen for a disease, which anciently 
was cured by severe discipline of that 
kind. 

To weep like a young wench that had buried her 

erandam ; to fast, like one that laJkes diet. 

^ Tvo Gent., ii, 1. 

Priscus had tane the diet all the while. 
Springes to catch Woodcocks, a Collect ofEpigr., 1608. 
Fnre the heavens, I look aa pale erer since as if I had 
Ui*en the diet this spring. 

Marston's What gou will, iii, 1, Jne. Dr » ii, 242. 

See Tub-fast. 
fDIET-bAG. 

Some physitians being mett together to consult about 
a patient, itt was concluded a dyt bagg should bee 
made for hira, for which thevadvisd many ingredients, 
and some would have had more; imd one merrily 
interposd. as wiser than tlie rest, and bid them putt 
in a haycock, and then to bee sure hee would have 
enough. Ward's Diarg. 

fDIE T-BREAD. A sort of sweet cake, 
for making which we find the follow- 
ing directions in the receipt books ol 
the l/th cent. 

How to make fine diet-bread.— If^e a pound of fine 
flower twice or thrice drest, and 1 pound itnd a quartet 
of fine sugar finely beaten, and take seven new lai<i 
e»fg», and put away »lic yolk of 1 of them and beut 
them very well, and put 4 or 6 spooufuU of rosc-waUr 
anumgit them, and then put them in an alablaater or 



marble mortar, and then put in the flower and sugar 
by degrees, and beat it or pound it for the space of 
2 hotirs until it be perfectly white, and then put in au 
ounce of carraway-seed, tnen butter your plates or 
sawccrs, and put m of every one, and so put them 
into the oven : If vou will have a glass and ice on the 
top, you must waah it with a feather, and then strew 
sugar very tiuely beaten on the top before you put it 
into the oven. 

tDlET-DRlNK. A sort of medicine. 

Tlie 30 of Aprill, Wednesday, a.m. at 50 past 9, I 
begun first to tak my diet drinke, and that night roj 
thn>te begun to be sore. Forman's Diarg. 

fDIFFERING. Angry. 

His differing fury. Chapm. /?., ix, 643. 

DIFFICILE. Difficult. Lat. 

No matter so difficile for man to find out. 

No business so dangerous, no person so stowt, &c. 

Nfxc Custume, 0. PL, i, 273. 
Hard or difficile be those thyngi-s that be goodly or 
honest. Taverner's Jdagies, D 5. 

This word was once common. See 
Todd. 
tDIFFICULTLY. With difficulty. 

Tliey nourish much, but difficultly digest, and their 
nourishment is very bad, because they themselves 
are nourished in marshes. 

Passenger o/Benvenuto, 1612. 

To DIFFIDE. To distrust. Dijido, 

Lat. 

For this word, which Dryden has 

used, but which was common in older 

authors, see Todd. 
DIFFUSED. Wild, irregular, confused. 

Let them from forth a saw-pit rush at once, 

With some diffused song. Afer. W. W., iv, 4. 

To swearine, and stem looks, eUffus'd attire. 

And ev'ry tning that seems unnatural. Hen. F, 3. 

1 have seen an ifiigUsh gentleman so diffused in his 

suits, his doublet being for the weare of Castile, hia 

hose for Venice, &c. Greene's Faretoell to Fali*. 

So Kent, in Lear, i, 4, talks of diffus- 
ing his speech, that is, making it so 
disordered that it may be disguised. 
DIFFUSEDLY. Irregularly, wildly, 
neglectful of dress. 

Think upon love, which makes all creatures handsome, 
Seemly lor eye-sight ; go not so diffuscdly. 
There are great ladies puroose, sir, to visit you. 

B. ^ Fl. Nice Valour, act iiL 

Tbe stage direction immediately pre- 
ceding this speech, and describing 
the person to whom it is addressed, 
explains fully what is meant by going 
diffusedly: ** Musick. Enter the pas- 
sionate Cousin, rudely and carelessly 
apparel'd, unbrac'd and untruss'd.'* 
fDIGESTURE. Digestion. 

And further, his msgesty professed, that were he to 
invite the devil to a dinner, he should have these 
three di»hes. 1. a pig, 2. a pole of ling, and mustard, 
aiui 3. a pipe of tobacco for diaesture. 

Apothegms of King James, 16C9, p. 4. 

To DIGHT. To deck, dress, or pre- 
pare ; to put on, 

Socn lifter them, all daundng in a row. 

The Gjmely rirgins came, with girlandi digkt.^ 

Spent. F. q., I, xii, «. 
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iiakt. 

Aid., I, Tii, 8. 



Bat ere he could hu armonr on him d^ki. 

Or ^t hit ihield. 
The ngna of death apon the prince appear, 
With diiat and bkod hiB loeka were loatbly ii^^* 

Fkirf. Tuio, r, 83. 

Milton has aged the word : 

storied windows ricliJy digkl. II Pennrom. 
f And as for the cloth of my ladies. Hen. Clooffhe pntt 
it to a shereman to dight, and he sold the cloth and 
ran away ; and yet aner Hen. mett with him, and 
gart him be sett in the countre, till he founde sewerte 
to answer at the Gildehall f<Nr the cloth. 

PlumptoH Ck»TespoHdeme§t p. 86. 

DIGNE. or DYGNE. Worthy. 

Make cheer much digits, eood Robert. 

Ordinary, O. PI.. X, 336. 
All the worlde unirersally oflVeth me, daie by daie, far 
dearer and more J^gne sacrifices than theirs are. 

CkaUmrr's Mori4e Eneom., K 8. 

To DIGRESS. To deviate, or differ. 
This word and digression are now 
only applied to the arrangement of 
matter in discourse. Thus the meta- 
phorical sense has supplanted the 
literal. 

Tliy noble shape is but a form in wax, 
Digreuing from tbe valour of a man. 

Rom. and Jul., iti, 8. 

This is Johnson's 4th sense, and is 
rightly said to be no longer in use. 
DIGJRESSION. Deviation. 

I wiU have that subject newly writ o'er, that I may 
example my tUgreuion by some mighty precedent. 

Love's L. L., i, 8. 
Then my digression is so vile and base. 
That it will live engraven in my fece. 

Skats. Rape of Lucrea, Suppt., i, 485. 

DILLING. The same as darling (dear- 
ling), a favorite; but used rather 
for the female, and seems to be a 
kind of fondling diminutive. Min- 
shew explains it a wanton, but there 
is nothing in its origin to convey that 
meaning, even if, with him, we de- 
rived it from diligo. 

Whilst Uie birds billing 
Each one with his dillxHg 
The thickets still filling 
With amorous notes. 

Drayt. Nymphal, 8, p. 1469. 

Saint Hellen's name doth bear, the dilUng of her 

mother. Polvolh., song 2. 

To make up the match with my eldest daughter, my 

wife's diUing, whom she longs to call madam. 

Eastv. Hoe, 0. PL. iv, 206. 

DIMBLE. The same as dingle, that is, 
a narrow valley between two steep 
hUls. 

Within a bushy divihle she doth dwell, 

Ikmn in a pit, o'ergrown with brakes and briars. 

B. Jons. Sad Skrph., ii, 8. 

Mr. Sympson thought it necessary to 
change the word to dingle, against 
the testimony of all the copies ; but 
dimhie has been found in several pas- 
sages of Drayton : 

And satyret that in sladet and glooroie dimhUs dwell 

Poigoib., song 2, p. 69U 



And in a tUmile near, even as a place divine, 

nid^ng 86, p. 1169. 

Dingle is still in use. 
DIMINUTIVES appear to be used, in 
the following passage by Shakespeare, 
for very small pieces of money : 

Host moiister-like be shewn, 
For poor'st dimittutipes, to dolU. Jnt. and CI, if, 10. 

Capell reads, "for doits," which would 
explain the former word ; "/or dolts*' 
is the original reading, which has 
been changed as above. 
To DING. To strike violently down, 
to dash. 

Broueht in a fresh supply of halberdiers, 
Whicu paunch'd his tiorse, and ding*d him to the 
ground. Spanish Trag., O. PL, iii, 18S. 

The hellish prince, grim Pluto, wiUi his maoe 
Lino down my soul to helL Battle of Jleaxar, D 4. 
Is ding'd to hell, and vultures eat his heart. 

Marston't SaHra. 
This while our noble kine* 
His broad swnrd brandishing, 
Down the French host did <hng. 

Drayt. Ballad of Agxne^ p. 1380. 

tThe butchers axe (like great Alcides bal) 
Hings deadly downe ten thoossnd thousand flat. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
tit stor*d with onions, fin, and garlick. 
With scraps of bread, it knows no fare like ; 
For these the neighbours do not swHgger, 
Nor huff, and ding, and draw the dagxer. 

Poor Rubin, 1709. 

f DING-DING. A terra of endearment. 

Loe, heere I come a woing my iuiy, ditig, 
Loe, heere we come a suing my darling, 
Loe, heere I come a praying, to bide-a. bide-a. 

Tragedy of tJcffiaan, 1631. 

DING-TIIRIFT. A spendthrift; one 
who dings or drives away ihrift, that 
is prudence and economy. 

No, but because the ding-thrift now is poore, 
And knuwes nut where i' th' world to borrow more. 

Herriek, Works, p. 186. 

And in Wit*s Bedlam, 1617, the ding- 
thrift and the miser are satirised for 
their opposite extremes of character. 
fDINNERLY, adj. Appertaining to 
dinner, attending upon dinner. 

A gent, of her m^esties privi-chambcr comming to a 
merry recorder of London, about some state aflaire, 
met him by chance in the street goinz to dinner to 
the lord maior. and profferred to deliver him his 
encharge, but the dinnerly officer was so hasty on bis 
way that he refused to lieare him, poasUng him over 
to another season, the gent, notwithstanding still 
urged him to audience, without discovering either 
wm) he was or what he would. 

Copley* s Wits, Fits, and Fimeies, 161ft. 

DINNER-TIME. The proper hour for 
dinner is laid down by Thomas Cogan, 
a physician, in a book entitled the 
Haven of Health, printed in 1584. It 
is curious to observe how far we have 
since departed from the rule. 
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"When foure honm bee past after bn*akef&tt, a man 
may safely take his dinner, and the most convenient 
tioie for dinner is abont eleven of the clocke before 
noone. The usoall time for dinner in the universities 
ia at tleaten, or else where about noon. Chap. 211. 

So old Merrythought, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher, says, 

I never came into my dining room, but at eleven and 
six o'clock i I found excellent meat and drink on the 
table. Kn.qfB. Fett., i, 3. 

It soon became later : 

Or if our meals would, every twelve and seven^ 
Observe due hours. Maine's Jmcr. War. 

In another old play, the hours are 
laid out exactly from six : 

Jl. What hour is % LoUio? 

Lol. Towards belly hour, sir. 

M. Dinner time? thou mean'st twelve o'clock. 

Lol. Yes, sir, for every part has his hour i we wake at 

iix. and look about us, that's eye-hour ; at seven we 

•hould pray, that's knee-hour; at eight walk, that's 

leg-bour; at nine gather flowers, and pluck a rose 

that's nose hour ; at ten we drink, that's mouth-hour 

at eleven, lay about mm for victuals, that's hand-hour 

at twelve go to dinner, that's belly'hour. 

MiddUton /• Rowl. Changing. 

It is odd enough that no breakfast 
hour is introduced ! 
tDIOGORICAL. 

Aquarius joyn'd with Piscea, in firme league. 
With reasons and vindictive arguments, 
That pulvcriz'd the king of diamonds. 
And with a diogorictdl relapse, 
Squeaz'd through the sinders of a butterflye. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tDIRECTORY. Among the Roman 
Catholics, was the title of the book 
containing the systematical list of sins 
to be inquired into at confession. 

The bush upon his chin, (like a car>''d story, 

In a box knot) cut bv the Direclory ; 

Madanis confession hanging at his ear. 

Wire-drawn through all the questions, how and where } 

Each circumstance, so in the hearing felt. 

That when his ears are cropt, he'l count them gelt. 

CUaeeUtntPs Poema, 1651. 
From these generalls she descended to the repetition 
of his particular crimes in such open tearms, as had 
he been in the humour to have gone presently to con- 
fession, he needed no better Directory, than her tone;ue 
to instruct him what he had to accuse himself of 
before the priest. Comical History ofFraneion, 1655. 

DIREMPT. Divided. 

Bodotria and Glota have sundry passages into the sea, 
and are clearly dirempt one from the other. 

Stow's Jnnali, A 3. 

The substantive diremption also oc- 
curs. 
DIRIGE. A solemn service in the 
Romish church, being a hymn begin- 
ning, " Dirige gressus meos.'' 

Their diriges, Uieir trentaU, and their shrifts. 

Spent. Mother Huh., 454. 

It occurs also in Chaucer; and the 
verse demands it here, though not so 
printed in the first edition. Hence, 
probably, our dirge , though it has 
been disputed ; and the hymn dirige 
was not exactly a dirge. Yet any 



other etymology is more forced. For 
the doubts on the subject, see Todd. 
It occurs in old English Missals. 

Mattins, and mass, and evensong, and placebo, and 
dirige, and commendation, and mattins of our Lady, 
were ordained of sinful men, to be sung with high 
crying. fFielif. of Frelatee, c. fl. 

To DIRK. To darken. 

Thy waste bigness but cumbers the ground. 
And ^rkt the beauty of my blossoms round. 

Spem. Shep. Kal., Feb., 133. 

To DISABLE. To disgrace by bad 
report or censure. 

You think my tongue may prove your enemy. 
And, though resti-ain'd. sometimes out of a bravery. 
Hay take a licence to disable ye. 

B. jr Fl. Island Prine.t iv. 

fDISACQUAINTED. Broken oflf from 
acquaintance. 

'Tis held a symptom of approaclitng dangffr. 
When disacquatnted sense becomes a stranger. 
And takes no knowledge of an old disease. 

Quarles's Etnblewu, 

fDISANKER. To raise the anchor. 

Sixe gallyes thev disanker from the isle 

Cald desert, and their barke incompasse round. 

Heyufood's Troia Britanica, 1609. 

DISAPPOINTED ; that is, unappointed, 
not appointed or prepared. See 
Appointed. This is the uniform 
reading of the old copies in the famous 
line of Hamlet : 

Unhousel'd, disappointed, nnanel'd. Hom., i, 5. 

DISARD, s. See Dizard. 
fDISASTER. For disastrous. 

Right worthy duke, whose yict'ries ever shone 
Through clouds of envv and disaster change. 

Weakest goeth to the Watt, 1618. 

tDISAUGMENT. To diminish. 

There should 1 find that everlasting treasure. 
Which force deprives not, fortune disauaments not. 

Quarters Emblems. 

To DISCANDY. To melt away from 
the state of being candied, like sugar, 
or anything of that kind. 

The hearts 
That spaniel'd me at heels, to whom I gave 
Their wishes, do diseandy, melt their sweets 
On bloswming Crrsar ; and this pine is bark'd 
Tliat ovcrtopp'd them all. Jnt. /• CI., iv, 10. 

In the above passage, the confusion 
of metaphor is so great, that the 
"spanieVd me at heels'' is, as a single 
expression, a very plausible one, in- 
stead of panneVd, the old reading. 
It is to be wished that something 
could be suggested in the place of 
those four words, which might appear 
to lead to the subsequent idea of 
discandying. Hearts that spaniePd 
Antony at the heels, melting their 
sweets upon Caesar, forms a master- 
piece of incongruity, which, amidst 
the natural, though rapid transitions 

16 
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of Antony's passionate state, we should 
not expect to find. 

In an earlier passage of the same 
play, discandying has been well pro- 
posed, instead of discandering, a word 
quite unintelligible. The idea is, that 
as the stones of the hail melted, or 
discandied, a person should die for 
each. First herself, then her son 
Cflesarion, then her Egyptian servants. 

Till by degrees, the memory'of my womb, 

Together with my brave Egyptians all. 

By the dUeandying of tbii pelleted storm. 

Lie grarelesi. Jnt. and Cl.t iii, 11. 

The whole passage is obscure, but 
seems to admit of no better solution ; 
nor of any, without such a change. 
Uncandied IB used in the same manner: 

O my petition waa 
Set down in ice, which ^ hot greefe uncaHdied, 
Helta into drops. fltlck. Tteo Nob. Kinsm., i, — 

fDISCENDENCY. Descent. 

I oould make unto you a long discourse, of their rare, 
bloud, familv, diseemdeneie, derree, title, and office, 
bnt briefly to shut up all they are senrants and 
fbllowers. T%e Fa»se»gn of Benvenvto, 1812. 

fDISCERNANCE. Discernment. 

Thonch sometimes it may so fail out, that a nan will 
submit himselfe to fffimmine judgement, yet in this 
ease he clearely manifesteth, that either he hath but 
a bUnde dueenutncef or that in wisedome he is infe- 
riour to a woman. Ptusenger of Bauenuto, 1613. 

2b DISCIPLE. To exercise with dis- 
cipline. Accented on the first ; whence 
easily contracted to Disple. 

That better were in vertnes discipled, 

Then wiUi vaine pocmes weeds to have their fancy fed. 

To DISCLOSE. To hatch. 

Anon, as patient as the female dove, 
When that her golden couplets are di$elot*d. 

Hand.^ r, 1. 



Krst they ben egcs, and after thev ben di*clo$ed, 
haukes ; and commonly enshaukcs oen disclosed nt 
■oone as the choughes. Sook of Uuntynget 4^c.t bl. 1. 



tDlSCOLOURED. Variegated ; divers- 
coloured. 

Menesthius was one 
That ever wore diseoUnir'd arms. 

Chapm. n., xvi, 159. 

fDISCONFORMABLE. Non-conform- 
ing. 

Assuring them, that as long as they are disconfomahle 
in religion to us, thev cannot be but half mv subjects, 
be able to do but lialf service, and I shall want the 
beet half of them, which is their souls. 

WiUon's Life of Janus 7, 1653. 

DISCONTENT, *. Used as malcontent, 
a discontented person. 

To fhce the carment of rebellion 

With some nne colour that may please the eye 

Of fickle changelings, and poor discontents. 

1 Hen. TV, v, 1. 
What I play I well the free-breath'd discontent t 

Mateontent, 0. PI., ir. 95. 
'ITet when the king his ftni scmnes death recofds, 
Ib hie raolTed UMOghte il breeds reknting. 



Tlie bloudy and unnaturall act affords 

His troubled thoughts fresh oiuse of discontenting. 

Heytcood's Trots Britanieu, 1609. 

fDISCORDANCE. Disagreement. 

But for that there is suche diseordaunee and variable 
reporte amongest writers. Holinskedt 1677. 

fDlSCOVER. To uncover; to unmask. 

This done, they discovert i. e., unmnsk. 

Decker's Whors ofBabgUm, 1607. 
The halle chambers seillede with the beste parte of 
the edifices is covered with leade ; whether the kinges 

Sleasure is we shnll discover the same or not, weoe 
esierouse to be certifiede by this bringer. 

Wright's Monastic Lcttert, p. 169. 

fDISCOVERY. A declaration. 

Then covenant and take oath 
To my discovery. Chapm, II., i, 70. 

fDISCRASE. To distemper. 

So they, when God hath bestowed their bodin upon 
them, as gorgeous palaces or mansion houses wherein 
the mind may dwell with pleasure and delight, do 
first, by this evill demeanour, shake and tUscrase them, 
and then being altogether carelesse of repairing them, 
do suffer them to run to destruction. 

Barrough's Method tfPkysiek, 1634. 

f DISCRASIE. A distempered condition. 

Gr. hvffKpatria, 

So we may not unfitly say, that the inveloped ana 
deformed night of ignorance (for the want of that 
celestial nosce teiosum) begets two mis-shapen mon- 
sters (which as tne sepia's inky humour, aoe make 
turbulent the chrystauinest fountain in man) Soma- 



talsna and Psychalgia, the one the dUcrasie of the 
boav, the other the maladie and distemperatnre of the 
soufe. Optick OUsse of Humors, 1669. 

tDlSCREPANT. Dissimilar. 

As our degrees are in order distant. 

So the degrees of our streng[ths are discrepant. 

Heywood's Spider and FUe, 1556. 

To DISCURE. To discover. Singu- 
larly so used hy Spenser. See Todd. 

1 will, if please you it discnrs, assay 

To ease you of that ilL F. Q. 

Only a change of the original word, 
discover, discouer, diseure. Spenser 
has elsewhere used discoure, to rhyme 
with powre. 

Or other ghastly spectacle dismay'd. 
That secretly he saw, yet n'oto discourt. 

F. q.. Ill, iii, 60. 

DISEASE. Uneasiness, trouble, dis- 
content. 

For by no means the high bank he could sease. 
But labour'd long in that deep ford with vain disease. 

Spens. F. q.. Ill, v, 19. 
Urst lean thine aged back against mine arm. 
And, in that ease, I'll tell you my disease. 

I Hen. FI, ii, 5. 
Beserv'd a place in the mid'st for the aacrlAcers, 
* without all tumult and disease. 

Undertrood's Hetiodorms, R 6. 

To DISEASE, for to make uneasy. 

Fie, fie, that for my private discontent 
I should disease a friend, and be a trouble 
To the whole house. 

IFoman killed trith Kindness, O. PL, vii. 

Also for to disturb, or awaken : 

But, brother, bye thee to the ships, and Idomen 
disease. Chapman's Iliad, 6. 

And any sleeper, when he wish'd diseased. 

Ibid.,Odyss.,p. 
'tlfany that would have sone that way so much loved 
him that Uiey were lorn to disease him, but went 
another way. Jmin, Nest tff I/huiies, 16U6. 



UIS 

DISEDGED. Depmed of the keeotiesB 
of appetite, satiated. 

And I gricTB mjirU 
la Ihink, vlun Uou lUali be dai^ed bjr fas 
Th»t now Umu lic'it OB. hav liij auaaori 
Will i^en lie ponged li; me. Cymh., 

See to Ti BE. 
tro DISESTEBM. To despiie. 

Tlivn let »liat I prdpoobd no woadfr Keine, 
ThoPEli dotiDE uc new tnLlies do dii^aUtrnt- 
Seol-i FkibmflUc. ■ 

fDISFRANK. To set free from Ifae 
frank, or ploce in which oa i 
was confined for feeding. 

Inteiidinie ro ^ij/ra*^ id □re-rnnme bove 

tDlSFUKNISH. To deprife. 
Cbapinan'a Hotner, II., ii, 523. 



fTo DISGARBAGE. 
entraiU. 

a. Ilhinkejoniir. Inoii 



To Uke out the 



3 DIS 

Ii> DISIIABIT. To remove from its 
habitation, 

ThoM Mona Crem tbeir lUed btdi of lime 

Hid been JitiQiiUi. S, Jain, ij, 1, 

DUhabited is aUo uaed for uni'n- 
habited, or in want of iuhabitanta : 

The iiilLiMIci towDi ifloid tlem [the Irah poor) 
rooatinz. CWw'i Cornmtt. 

See lodd, to whom we are indebted 
for this second instance. 
DISLEAL. Disloyal, diahonornble. 
From (eal, Fr. 

Kiliill knight. whoM eowsid eorage ehou 

sJ<u.F'q.,n,%,:. 
fDISHEART, For dithearim, 

"live 1 not Been tbo fihUint— 
T. Duliarled. Bmmail ami rMttfr. 

fDlSHONESTED. Disgraced. 



1 "inter time tbtj at eatlltat, 
quickely routed, wjthwt dti- 
Patinfcr i^ Bnatnuto, 11118. 

Sometimes used for 



gw^aptig of Uieui 

2b DISGEST. 

For tlunj|h jva fhonld tike it to^diL^, prrbap* 7001. 



id auucient blicrtiei, thin bj at 

t2b dTsUa'dE. To unlade."' 

^EeoDi ful-tenilit gtllicB are ^jj^d 
BcyviWl Troia Bi 



I hiie Kt fon dawiu one or 



lbs lUD which tbef 






(., p. 130. 

u o( th^ d^." '" "^ 

Pii/(«».,ii,ll. 

It Still subsists in the mouths of the 
Tulgar. 
tDISGLORY, «. Dishonour. 

Af la; H thit Tinir tiike udjnilingbe not to 
the iu^lwit of Ood'i Duue, 01 bort to jour Dcigh- 

UtrlUnek^i Tntliu tftiHtl DiiiMf, 1677. 

tDISGRACES. Acts of unkindoess. 

Bmwk. £iuj S4. 

tDlSGUISED. Intosicated. 

Tkl Garland o/DilifU. 
Of the tvo Idft I vu told ft tale, that Anoiniiu 
MKiticg Biudiua one itj iiif^ii'd mli driii (wlan- 
-..I I. 1., ,.- -n.-, ,.. ...j i.^^ -^ BtiuA. dede- 



lebtiouio. J 

tDISH. 7b lay ii 
hi* charge. 






ii:";;rE 



brtwrcne tflon. Plow', J ,>.,„■ im 

fDlSH-CATCH. A rack for dishes. 

lij dUi-c*uk, eopbdudi, boirdi, ud bad. 






1 if t1 






th nulhoritT to vend or Co 

10 great, u in defjling th 
oiu livLDg, or oifiriuliiig : 



Caianp'' RifOTti, U70, 

1 to limn, for to 
sketch in colours. To unpaint, to 
obliterate what was before limned. 

Tbil wliirh il now 1 hom, even with a tboubt 

Thenek^iifi,.^, and inaliu it indiitiiirt 

Aa vaur it in water. JfU. and CI., ir, 1. 

That is, " the movement of the clouds 
(see Rack) destroys the appearnnce 
which before represented a norse." 
fib DISLIVE. Is used by Chapman 
for to deprive of life. 

Telemachni Jiiliitd AjupLiiuedon. Odiit.,nh. 

fTo DISMATCH. To render unworthy 
of compflrison ? 

Thou h.ippj witnea of mj htppr wnlche«, 
Bliuh not |BT boaki nor think it thee iwuKtu. 

Du Sarin. 

DISME. Properly a tenth, French, but 
used in the following passage for the 
number ten, so many tent: 

Let Helen gDi 

E'eT7 titlie aoul. 'monnt iiiujr thoniand d-mi, 
Ualh been aa dear aa llclen. TV. f- Cr., ii, 1. 

It was usually applied to the tax of a 
tenth : 

b¥ LLe demotion of U» tieople. lie. 

HMH,»al in Rit*. U. 

DISNATURED. Deprived of natural 

affection. 
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I am not lo ditnatured a man, 

Or BO ill borne to disesierm her lore. 

DanieVs Hif men's Triumph, Works, G g 8. 

tDISNOBLE. Ignoble. 

This MaximinuB, after he had bestowed some meane 
stndie in the liberall sciences, and become a disnobU 
advocat and defendor of causes, when he had also 
governed Corsica and Sardinia likewise, ruled Thuscia. 
Holland's Ammianus Marcrllinus, 1609. 

Ih DISPARKLE, properly dis-sparkle. 
To scatter abroad, disperse, or divide. 
See to Sparkle. 

And if it had so happened, he would easily hare dis- 
parckled the assembly sent to this new king. 

Comitus* Hist, by Danet, X 8. 
The brute of this act incontinently was ditparkUd 
almost throughout the region of Italy. 

Palace of Pleasnre, vol. ii, S 1. 
tThe gallants Ids followers, whom feare had disperkUd, 
cryed out unto him on both sides. 

Holland's Animianus Mareellinus, 1609. 

Also in the neuter form : 

Whereupon all the armie disparekled and returned 
home. Comines, ibid., Z 8. 

DISPENCE. Used by Spenser and 
others for expense. See Todd. They 
had it from Chaucer. 

'\To DISPEND. To expend. 

Howbeit the said party being demanded, What he 
might dispend by his art ? answered. He got everie 
day as much as came to the allowance for twentie men 
in victual!, aud as much for horse-provendcr (which 
they commonly terme capita) also he had a good 
stipend or salarie by the yeare in money, over and 
beside many commodious suits and requests grannted 
unto him. Holland's jKMniantis MarcelUnut, 1609. 

iTo DISPEOPLE. To depopulate. 

Let the two and thirty sonnet 
Of Eolus break forth at once, to plow 
The ocean, and dispeople all the woods. 

Randolph's Muses Looking-Glaue, 1648. 

fDISPERSED. Spread abroad, pub- 
lished. 

And so making marchandize of another mans credit, 
by their owne divulged and dispersed ignominie, they 
impudently seeke by anuthers dishonour to set a 
•hameleasc face on the matter. 

Passenger o/Bettvenuto, 1613. 

fDISPLAY. Used in the sense of to 
view. 

And fWnn his seat took pleanue to display 
The city so adom'd with tow'rs. 

Chapnt. 11, jci. 74; and again, xvii, 90. 

To DISPLE. To discipline. A mere 
contraction of to disciple. 

And bitter Penaimce, with an yron whip. 
Was wont him once to disple ev'ry day. 

Spen. F. q., I, X, 97. 
Who here is fled for liberty of oonscieuce. 
From furious persecution of the marshall. 
Here will 1 dis'ple. £. Jons. Fox, vr, 3. 

In the folio (1616) it is printed 

disciple, 

Milton has used it, apparently in 

allusion to some passage in Chaucer : 

It is only the merry friar in Chaucer that can duple 
them. Of Rejwmation. 

tDISPLEASANCE. Displeasure. 

At which the goddesse high displeasance takei. 
And tumet tMir golden heires to crawling snakes. 

Hejfwood't TroU BriUmcm, 1G09. 



fDISPLEASANT. Unpleasant. 

Acerbua, a, nm, unripe, sowre, displeasauHt, difflcnlte, 
harde, soleyne, austere, and peintull. 

Eliotes DietionarU. 1SS9. 
Marye, this is fayer, plesant, and goodlye. 
And ye are fowle, dysplesant, and ujdye 1 

The Flay of Wit and Science, p. 40. 

\To DISPOSE. To render any one 
inclined, to prevail with him. 

I continued diverse dayea before I could iijpoM her to 
let me go. Hymen's PrieUuii^ 16&8. 

DISPOSE. Disposal. 

Needs must you lay your heart at hia dispose. 

K. John, i, 1. 
And, w^ith repentant thou|:hts for what is pas^ 
Bests humbly at your miuesty's dispose. 

Weakest goetk to the Wall, A ^ h. 

Also, disposition : 

He hath a person, and a nnooth dispose. 

To be suspected. Otketto, i, S. 

Also, arrangement : 

J. Whai is his excuse? 

U. He doth rely on none. 
But carries on the stmm of his dispose^ 
Without observance or respect of any. 
In will peculiar, and in self-admisaion. 

2V. emd Cr., ii, 3. 

See Todd, who brings examples also 
from later authors. 
DISPOSED. Inclined to mirth and 
jesting. 

Aye, he does well enongh, if he be dispofd, and so do 
1 too. Twelfth h\ ii. 3. 

L. Yo}i*Tt disposed, nr, 
V. Yes, marry am I, widow. B. /* In. Wit w. M^ r, 4. 
CId. Wondrous merry ladies. 
Luc. The wenches are dispo^d; pray keep your wav, 
air. B. i" Ft. FedaUin., ii, 4. 

F You are disposed, I thinL 
N. What should we do here else * 

Bronte, Cos. Gard. weeded, act i, p. 13. 

To DISPUNGE. To sprinkle, as with 
water squeezed from a sponge. 

O sovereign mistress of true melancholy. 

The poisonous damp of night dispnnge u])on me. 

jint. and CL it 9. 

fib DISPURVEY. To empty, or strip. 

They dispurrey their vestry of such treasure 
As tney may spore, the work now being ended 
Demand their sums anine. 

Heytcood^s Troia Briiaaiea, 1609. 

tro DISROUT. To throw into con- 
fusion. 

They carried soldiers on each side with crosbowes and 
other wnrrelike en gins, and they served for good use. 
being many thousonds of them, to disrotrte their 
enemies, breaking their rankes and order, making fnr 
and open passage for their horse and foote amongst 
the scattered squadrons and regiments. 

Taylor*s Workes, 1630. 

f DISS. Diss in Norfolk was formerly 
so little frequented by travellers, that 
it became a proverb to express indif- 
ference respecting trivial matters, 
" He knows nothing about Diss" 

To DISSEAT. To unseat, to remove 
one from a seat. 

This push 
Will cheer me erar, or disseai me now. 

Maei., t, S. 
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Seeks all foole meanet 
Of rough and boiat'rous jadrie, to iiueatt 
Hit lord, that kept it bravely. Fl. Two Noh. Kinsm., v. 

DISSEMBLABLE. Unlike, dissimilar. 

All hanuune thin^, lyke the Silenes. or duble iniHges 
of Alcibiades, have two facet, much alike and dh- 
MtmblabU. Morite Bncom. by ChaUmer, £ 3. 

DISSEMBLANCE. Dissembling. 

I wanted those old inatrumeutt of ttate, 
DwetHblance and inspect. 

Malcontent, 0. PL, iv, 24. 

fDISSENT. For descent. 

Refined 
People feele Naples in their IxKlies; and 
An ach i'lli* bonet at slxtren, pHtstith now 
Por high ditsmt ; it arj^ues a f^at birth. 
Low bloudt are never worthy such infection. 

Carlwriakt's OrJuiary, 1651. 

fDISSETE. Scattered. 

Neither doth any of tliem ever Iny hand to the plough, 

Slant or dresse a tree, nor get his living by tillage of 
lie ground, but wander alwaies (hey do from place to 
place, diuete farre and wide asunder, without house 
and home, without any abidmg seat und positive 
lawcs. IIoHuHtTs 'Ammianus JUarcellinus, 1609. 

To DISSIMULE. To dissemble, or 
conceal. 

And 80 bearrth and dissimuletk the same, that often- 
times the eviU which she abborreth, by such bnring 
and diuimuUng, it restrayned and reformed. 

Holintk., voL i, k 8. 
Aflsnrinc himselfe of his death, and de\ising how with 
dutimmud sorrow to celebrate his funeral. 

Evphney Golden Leaary, by Lod^f, C 3. 
tHowbeit, this one thing he could neither diuimuU 
nor passe over with silence, but urge instantly. 

Holland's Jmmianvs Marecllintu, 1609. 
f And now went not he to worke by way of shaddownl 
and disnmuled deceit ; but whereas the palace stood 
without the wait, hee did beset it round about with 
armed men. Ibid, 

DISSIiMULER. A dissembler. 

He was close and secrete, a deep dwimuler, lowly of 
countenance, arrogant of harte. 

Uulintk., voL ii, N n n 7. 

tDISSIPANDING. Profligate. 

Young Nov, the d'us'tpanding Noy, is kiU'd in Prance 
in a duf 11, by a brother of sir John Biron : so now the 
younger brother is heir and ward to the king. 

loiter to ffrntwortk, Apr. 5, 1636. 

DISTAFF, SAINT. No regular saint, 
but a name jocularly given to Rock, 
or Dista^'duyy which was the day 
after Twelfth-day. Rock meaning 
distaff. This day is celebrated by 
R. llerrick, in his Hesperides : 

Partly work, and partly play. 
Ye must on St. Ihsta^a day. 

And towards the end. 

Give St. DislafaU the night, 

Then bid Christmas sport good-night. P. 874. 

It is alluded to iu Warner* s Albions 
Endand : 

Boci, and Plow-Monday's games shall gang. P. 121. 

Plow-Monday was the Monday fol- 
lowing. 
tDISTASTI VE. Disgusting. 

Thus did they flnishe their di»ta$t%w songe. 

Tht Neve Metamorphosis, 1600, MS. 

DISTEMPERATE. Immoderate; from 
dis and temperate. 



Aquinas objerteth the dittemperate heat, wlurh ha 
supposeth to be in all pUtces (hn'Ctlv under the sun. 

Raleigh's history, ap. Johns. 

DISTEMPERATURE. Disorder, sick- 
ness. This word, though not consi- 
dered as obsolete by Johnson, seems 
to have fallen into disuse, and will 
not be found easily in authors much 
later than the time of Shakespeare. 
It is deduced from dUtemperate^ which 
is itself obsolete. 

Sweet recreation barr'd, what doth ensue, 
But moody and dull Melancholy, 
Kinsman to grim and comfortless Despair ; 
And, at her heels, a huge infectious troop 
Of pale disten^eratures, and foes to life? 

Com. of St., v, 1. 
So. this is well ; here's one discovery made ; 
Here are the heads of our distemperature. 

Ikutiel, Queen's Jrcad., i, 4. 

DISTILLATION. Apparently used for 
chemistry. 

Yes, sir, I study here the mathematics 

And distillation. B. Juns. Alck., iv, 1. 

DISTRACT was used for distracted. 

Better 1 were distract. 
So should my thoughts be sever'd from my griefs. 

DISTRACTIONS. DetachmenU, parU 
taken from the main body. 

While he was yet in Bome, 
His power went out in such distractions, as 
Beguil'd all spies. Ant. ^ CI., iii, 7. 

tDISTRAIN. To seize for debt. 

We may so use the matter, to have most part of the 
money without the distraining of your own \uu\y. 

History of Forlunatns. 

DISTRAUGHT. The old participle of 
to distract, distracted. 

1 if I wake shall I not be distraught, 
£nrironed with all these hideuiu fears ? 

Ram. and Jul., iv, 8. 
O Jaques, know thou that our master's mind 
Is much distraught since his Horatio died. 

Spanish Trag., 0. PL, iii, 193. 
With diet and correction men distraught 
(Not too far past) may to theii wits be brought. 

Drayt., Idea 9. p. 1302. 

DISTURB, s. Disturbance. 

For never one but she shall have this grace 
From all disturbs to be so Ionic kept free. 

Daniel, Civ. Wan, ri, 47. 

To DISTURNE. To turn aside. 

And glad was to distums that furious streame 
Of war on us, that else had swallowed them. 

Dan. Civ. W., iv, 20. 

Used also by Donne. See Todd. 
To DITE. Apparently for to winnow ; 
and diters, winnowers. 

And as in sacred floores of barnes, upon corn win- 

ower* flies 
The chaffe, driven with an opposite wind, when yellow 

Ceres dites. 
Which all the diters' feet, lew. nrmes. their hesids 

and shoulders whites. Chupnuni, Iliad, 5, p. 73 

DITT. Contracted from ditty ; appa- 
rently for tune in these lines : 



KUif, mn ■ « ^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ 

tDIVAST. t)e»aaUted j laid waBle. 



DIVE-DAPPER. 

alio a dab^ehiek, or didapper. If 
dive-dapper waa rcHlly the original 
word, it wae equivalent to «inaf/ t/icer. 

^lu (Undipnt, Ihii £Fff-^pMr. 

MiOUlm^ Jtte. Dr.. n, p. 37S. 

DIVEBB, t. A proverb. A Latiniam 
found chiefly, if not eiclativelv, in 
Burton's Anatomy of Melaocboly. 
See Todd. 

To DIVEST. To undretB. Deveatio. 
Lat. ! deeitir, Fr. Tbia ia the primi- 
live senae of the word, but is not now 

Fiiendi iD hst ddw. ct^ mm 
Id qurtn^ uid in trmu like bride bimI fnota 
DJKilJnf Ihm [or brd. Oil., ii, 1. 

DIVIDABLB. Uied for divided, dUtant. 
Accented on the firat. 

rananltimmtiatrtimdirrUmtUiiotH. 7V.j-0.,i,>. 

DIVIDANT. Licentiously, as it seenia, 
uaed for diviaible ; and apparently 
accented on the middle avUable. 

TiriDn'd lintlien of one Kemb, 

Scinre u dirUamI, — Untch theuvjtb uiroal rartnne*. 
TLeiralcrKcinulhelMKr. Tim.iifJ.,n,a. 

To DIVIDE. To make diviiions in 
muaic, which ia, the runniDg a aimple 
strain into a great variety of shorter 
notes to the same modulation. 

And lU lit whili HRt moHC did 4inA 
Ilci looser nolri to l.¥dLka liimHinj. 

&n>. F «, III. i, 40. 
And *U the while meet hm'ult melodT 
About the bed iireEI mmic did^dt'nJf. IHi., 1, •, T. 

In both these paaaages, however, there 
aeema to be sn altuaion to the "earmina 
divided' of Horace. Mr, Warton, 
who has quoted them in bis notea on 
Milton's Ode on the Passion, must 
have menut to assign the same sense 
to the word in that passage ; hut iu 
thia he was mistaken : it means there 
only to share, or bear a part : 

U J mule wiUi aDgtll did iitHa to lint. 

DIVISION is used by Shakespeare in 
the musical sense : 

Some UT Uie Inik niika met iivUim. 

And in the same manner it is still 
used tecliuically. 
tDIVULGATOR. One who divnlgea; 
n publisiier. 



Tn thet KTCmt pnildalnter. 
And nul tUnlftlir, 

And Uw tubiiHit dniref . 

HuTf nUtfi Bmmea,. IU*. 

fDIVULST. Rent asunder. 

Vunce, If uewo, irtehn, « hr tnA jee nol F 
Bum ud flinkt wiUi uniah gf kt cnefr. 

JutewndMrUUt, ISM. 

J DIZARD, DIZZABD, or DISARD. A 
blockhead, or foo). Probably from 
the same Saxon etymology aa diny, 
dyti. Some have said, from ditard, 
Fr. for a prater, or babbUng fellow; 
but DO auch word was ever u&ed in 
French. Their word ia diteur ; nor 
does the English word mean so much 
■ prater, aa a downright dunce, or 
fool. Thus Colgrave renders it, not 
by diteur, or any such word, but by 
lovrdaut, 

iiiMAiji. a.ciMrwL.nmiitn^u'MuLmTn^S^. 

Wlut > icHDRrul iiiMri u Ihie I 

Um, O. FL, T, m. 

Wheiat (be (areut intli, nid. SiauW, ailr, 

Btrrift. £f.. i. B. 

[In the old English Homer by Art. 
Hall (1581), p. 10, which was trans- 
lated from die French, we have :] 

tXou Lctuultcr faighf come on, qootii lie. bo dumber 



-a; 



iiMrdt kxD^ not jm, (beii viHf on 



[The dizard waa properly the vice, or 
fool, in aplay; the jester. This would 
aeem to justify Che Fr. derivaUou.] 

fPenLomlmn^ Senefli. qoi fruto etirpone motn 
tnjptqnc geetiraUtioiie qaurii ftctioui rcjiivHnui, 

Uie geunree of uij men. end mo^iBg hie bodj u hiia 



DIZZARDLY. The writer of the fol- 
lowing passage seems to have pK< 
ferred the French derivation : 

Wbere'i tUt pnUgg uh, tUi diMimiMj fooli T 

Wiltsm'I CMIt'i FrofltCf, A «. 

\To DO AWAY. To kill; to make 
away with. 



my Willi 



of Chink u tu uQi 



r to the hue Tuter burnt 
. le, itmiUmt itUrl\»M. 

To DO ONE RIGHT, or REASOi\. 
f aire rai»on, Fr. To pledge a person 
in drinking. 

And dub ml knitbt. 

Part of an old catch, sung by Silence 
in 2 Hen. IV, v, 3 ; alluded to, prv 
bably, in this also: 
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FiU'i a fresh bottle, by this light, lir Imight. 

You »kuH do right. All Fools, O. PL, ir, 189. 

*TiB freely spoken, noble burgonaaster, 

/ 'U do you nght. B. /• Fl. Beggar** Bush, ii, 8. 

See also the note on the \Yidow*8 
Tears, 0. Pi., vi, 199. 

Yoor master's health, sir. 
—I'U do you reason, sir. 

Ad9. ((fFlve Hours, O. PL, zii, 86. 

See to Dub. 
To DO OUT. To extinguish, or ohlite- 
rate. Contracted to dout in common 
speech. 

Tlte dram of base 
Doth all the noble substance of worth out 
To his own scandaL UawU., i, 4. 

This passage, which, with twenty lines 
preceding, is omitted in the folio, 
stands in the quarto of 1611, thus : 

Tliedram ofeale 
Hoth all the noble substance of a doubt 
To hii own scandal. 

Many conjectural attempts have been 
made to restore the true reading, of 
which the above is one. But of 
worth there is no trace in the original. 
Eale has been made ease^ and that 
changed into base. But Capell con- 
jectured, with probability, that ill was 
the word intended. The slightest 
change would be 

The dram of ill 
Ik)th all the noble substance often out. 

But dout, the contraction of do out, 
has been preferred by the latest com- 
mentators. [This is the reading 
which appears to be now generally 
adopted.] Do out might perhaps be 
confirmed, as Mr. Steevens has pro- 
duced out-done for put out ; but there 
is little pretence for introducing 
worth. See Todd in Dout. Dout 
is perfectly analogous to doff and 
don. 
To DO TO DEATH, and to DO TO 
DIE. Phrases still current in Shake- 
speare's time, for to kill. 

O Warwick, Warwick I that Flantagcnet 
Which held thee dearly as his souPs redemption. 
Is by the stem lord Cufford done to death. 

S Hen. Vh ii, 1- 
For when I die shall envie die with mee, 
And Ive deep sniother'd with my marble-stone, 
WhicE while I live cannot be done to die. 

Hall, Prol. to Satires, B. IV. 
OnW let her abstain from cruelty. 
And do me not before my time to die. 

Spens. Sonnet, 4S. 
Betwixt them both they have me doen to die 
Through wounds, and strokes, and stubborn handeline. 

Spens. F. Q., II, ir, S3. 

tDOCHES. 

Marry I most fet me another gate, and put one a 
acwe face, and to I will goe to yonder narrowe itreete 



harde by, there ile stahd that the old doehes mar se 
me wheu they come forth, I will make them beleevo 
I went to the market, but I nex-er meant it. 

Terence in English, 1814. 

tDOCK. In dock, out nettle, a singular 
plira^e indicating unsteadiness or in- 
constancy, which was popular during 
a long period. 

Shee's like a Jauus with a double face. 
To smile and lowre ; to grace, and to disgrace; 
She lov's and loathes, leather at an instant. 
And in incousUincy is onely constant. 
Uncertaine certaiue, never loves to settle. 
But here, there, e\-ery where ; in dock, out nettU. 
Tlie man «'hom all her frownet or favours spume^ 
Begardeth not her wheele, how oft it tumes. 

Taylor's Workes. 1S80. 
Now then that we bee not, all our life long, thus off 
and on, fast or loose, in docks, out nettle, oma in nettle, 
out docke, it will behove us once more yet to looke 
back. Bishop Andretees, Sermons, folio, p. 391. 

Who fi{tht with swords for Ufe sure care but Uttlfl^ 
Since 'tis no more than thia, in dock, out nettle. 

Wrangling Lovers, 1877. 
As this is now the time of spring, 
YouuK folks do love like any thing; 
Tho* u>ve be made of diff 'rent metal. 
Of joy and pain (tn dock, out nettle), 
A painful pleasure — pleasing pain, 
A gainful loss,— a losing ^n ; 
A bitter sweet,— easing disease, 
A cool fresh stream, sut as the seas. 

Poor Robin, 1777. 

fDOCTRINABLE. Containing doctrine. 

Then certainely is more doctrinakle the fained Cirus 
in Xenophon then the true Cyrus in Justine. 

Sidney's Apology for Pastry. 

fDODDER, V. To slumber? 

That in the contented ivy bush itayi; 

She dodders all day. 

While the Utile birds play j 
And at midnight she flutters her wings. 
Hooting at her mopish discontented fife. 
Just like an honest man and his wife. 

Poem of nth unt. 

fDODDY. A blockhead. 

Now purpose I roundly 
Trick this prety doddy. 
And make nim a noddy. 

The Manage of fTtt and Wisdyme. 

DODGE, 9. To have the dodge, to be 
cheated, orlet a person give one the slip. 

Shall I trouble you so far as to take some pains with 
me ? I am loath to have the dodge. 

Wily beguiUd, Orig. cfBr., iii, 81». 

DODIPOLL. A stupid person, a thick 
head. From poll. 

But some will say, oar curate is naught, an asse>head, 
a dodipoU, a lack-latin. Latimer's Serm., 96 b. 

There was an old anonymous comedy, 
printed in 1 600, called. The Wisdome 
of Dr. Dodypole. See Warton, vol. iii, 
p. 475. 

f Corvi lusdniis honoratiores : Doctor Dodipoll is mart 
honored than a good divine. 

WtthaW Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 664. 

[Dodipate was sometimes used in th« 
same senile.] 

f Thus by her scole 

Made him a fole. 

And called hym dodypate. 

The Boke ^fUayd BmUn. 

DODKIN, 9. A very small coin, the 
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eightli part of a stiver. From duytkin, 
Dutch ; that is, doit-kin, a little doit. 

Tlicre was at that lime [i. e., under Henry V] forbidden 
certame other ooyues called seakarii ana dodhtu. 

Slowe's Land., p. 97. 
Well, without halfbenie, all my wit it not worth a 
dodkin. Lsly^t Mother Bombie, ii, 2. 

Just foure in all, 
Which, with the other three and quarter, make 
Seven and a dodkin. Oa^ton, Fat. Notes, p. 101. 

fDODMAN. A snail. Still ased in 
this sense in Norfolk. 

Oh what a dodnunu heart hare we heare, oh what a 
fownea courage, what a minde, an hart, courage, and 
spirit haat thou? Gentlemen, if you feare the Turkiah 
pyrates, never doubt, for hcere is a good fn»h-water 
■ouldier. Pauenger qf BenvtHuto, 161 2. 

To DOFF. Contracted from to do off^ 
or put off. Usually applied to some- 
thing worn on the body. Thus to 
don was made from to do on, and 
even to dup for to do up. See Dup. 

He that unbuckles this, 'till we do please 
To daff't for our repose, shall hear a storm. 

* JhI. 4- CI, iv, 4. 

Come, you must dcff thi» black ; dye that pale cheek 
Into his own colour. Honest ffh., O. PI., iii, 840. 

In the following it is used for to re- 
move, or get rid of; 

Your eye in Scotland 
Would create soldiers, make our women fight 
To doffihar dire distresses. Maeb., iv, 3. 

Here for to subject to delay, to put 
off: 

Every day thou dofTst me with some device, lago. 
' 0M..iv.2. 

See Daff. 
DOG-BOLT* Evidently a term of re- 
proach, and, I suspect, nearly synony- 
mous with dog, only perhaps more 
contemptuous. At least, dogholts are 
said to snarl, in the following passage : 

m not be made a prey unto the marshall. 
For ne'er a snarling Jog-boU of you both. 

B. Jons. Alc.y i, 1. 

In another place it seems to imply 
treachery, or what is called a dog- 
trick : 

To have your own turn serv'd, and to your firiend 
To be a dog-boU. B. Jh Fl. Wit w. Money, iii, 1. 

Oh ye doa-bolts ! 
That fear no hell out Dunkirk. 

Ibid., Hon. M. Fort., v, 1. 

Johnson says, on what authority I 
know not, that the coarser part of 
meal is called dog-bolt, or flour for 
dogs; but this, as Mr. Todd hints, 
wiU not explain its use. Butler uses 
it as an adjective, in the sense of baae, 
or degraded : 

His only solace was that now 
His dog-bolt fortune was so low. 
That either it must quickly end. 
Or turn about again and mend. 

Hudih., II, i, 89. 

No compound of dog and bolt, in any 



sense, appears to afford an interpreta- 
tion of it. 
-fTo DOG-DRAW. A term in the old 
forest law. 

Dogge-droHf is, where any man hath striken or wounded 
a wild beast, by shooting at him, either with crosfe 
bow or long bowe, and is found with a hound or other 
dogge drawing after him, to recover the same, thii 
the old forresters do call dogge-draioe. 
Manioood^s Treatise of the LKnoes of the Forest, 1S96. 

fDOG'S-FACE. A term of reproach. 

Meane while Achilles kept the peace. 

But to benwue him did not cease. 

Quoth he, uou drunken, dogs-faee, coward. 

Homer n la Mode,\Wb. 

fDOGION. For dudeeon. 

They that are of this complexion are very affable in 
speech, and have a gracious faculty in their delivoy, 
much addicted to witty conceits, to a scholeriike 
jvTsavcAia, being fiacetosi, not aoetoa; quipping 
without bitter taunting : hardly taking any thing in 
dogion, except they be greatly mooved. with disnaos 
especially. Optiet Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

A DOG-KILLER seems to have been an 
allowed office in the hot months, when 
those animals are apt to run mad. 

Would take you now the oabit of a porter, now of a 
carman, now of the dog-kiUsr, in this month uf August, 
and m the winter of a seller of tinderboxes. 

B. Jons Bart. Fair, ii, 1. 

This practice, Mr. Gifford says, is 
common on the Continent. 
DOG-LEACH. Dog-doctor. From dog 
and leach. Used also as a general 
term of contempt. 

Empirics that wiU undertake all cures, yet know not 
the causes of any disease. Dog-luehes 1 

Ford, Loo. Mel., iv. 2. 
Out, you dogleack I 
The vomit of all prisons I B. Jons. Ale., i, 1. 

fDOG-TRICK. A practical joke. The 
word is explained as meaning some- 
times a fool's bauble. 

I wiU heere, in the way of mirthe, declare a prettie 
dog-tricke or gibe as conceminge tliis mayden. 

Polydore Vergil, trans. 

I could have soyled a greater volume than this wilb a 

deals of emptie and triviall stuffe ; as puling sonets, 

I whiniug elctdes, the dog-tricks of love, toyea lo mocke 

apes, and transfurme men into asses. 

Taglor*s Workts,\9Sfk 

fDOG-WHlPPER. A church-beadle. 
The term is an old one. 

It were verie good the dog-whipper in Faulcs would 
have a care of this in his unsaverie visitation everie 
Saterday. Nash's Pierce PcniUsse, 1593. 

DOLE. A share or lot in anything dis- 
tributed; distribution. From to deal. 

It was your prcsurmise. 
That in the dole of blows your son might drop. 

%Bsn.lV\i,\. 
ITe all in all, and all in ev'ry part. 
Doth share to each his due, and equal dole impart. 

Fletch. Purple IsL, vi, 33. 

Hence the phrase, so very common in 
ancient writers, of Happy man be hia 
dole, i. e., let his share or lot be the 
title, happy man. It was, however, 
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used as a general wish for good suc- 
cess in a manner which makes it diffi- 
cult to give it any literal construction: 
particularly as an exclamation before 
a doubtful contest, where it seems 
equivalent to " Happy be he who 
succeeds best." 

Bfioe honest friend, 
Will you take eggB for money P 

Mam. No, my lord, I'll fight. 
Leo. Ton will ! why, happy nutn be his dole. 

Win. TaU, i, 2. 
Now. m? maaters, happy man be his dole, say I ; cvenr 
man to nis buitineas. 1 Hen. JF, ii, i. 

W^lierein, happy nutn be his dole, I trust that I 
Shall not speede worst, and that very quickly. 

Damon and Pith., O. PL, i, 177. 

So in Hudibras : 

Let us that are unhurt and whole 
Fall on, and happy man be*s dole. 

Part I, Cant. S. t. 637. 

We find an equivalent phrase in Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, which throws con- 
siderable lieht upon this : 

What news? what news? 

\st at. It holds, he dies this morning. 
id at. Then happy man be his fortune, I'm resoh'd. 

Cupid's Revenue, act iv, p. 485. 

Dole also was used for grief, or lamen- 
tation, as derived from dolor : 

With mirth in funeral, and with dirge in marriage. 
In eqiuil scale weighing delight and dole. Haml., i, 1. 
Not ihee that doost thy heaven's joy inherit, 
But our owu selres that here in dole are drent. 

Spens. Astrophel, v. S09. 

Milton also has used the word in this 
sense. 

f But in our life appearet : 
Our errours misse correcting. 

Then let the gpreatest know. 
Dole on their ruine feedes. 

Brandon*s Octavia, 1508. 

DOLE-BEER. Beer distnbuted to the 
poor. 

I know vou were one could keep 
The butt'ry hatch stif) lock'd, and save the clippings. 
Sell the dole-beer to aqua-vitse men, &c. 

B. Jons. Jlek., i, 1. 

fDOLE-BREAD. Bread simUarly dis- 
tributed. "Pain d'aumosne. Dole- 
bread,** Nomenclator, 

DOLOUR. Grief, pain, or lamentation. 

When the tongue's office should be prodigal. 
To breathe th abundant dolour of the heart. 

Rich, ri, i, 8. 
So all lamenting muses would me wailings lend. 
The dolours of the heart in sight again to show. 

Mirror for Magist., p. 485. 

DOLPHIN. This word was long in 
current use for the Dauphin of France. 
In the old edition of The troublesome 
Raigne of King Juhn, it is so through- 
out: 

Lewis the dolphin and the hcire of France, fcc. 

The turning tide bears back, with flowing chaunce. 

Unto the dolphin all we had attain 'd. 
And ftUa the lale low-ruimuig hopes of Fraunce. 

Daniel, Cip. ITor^, v. 4t. 



Against his oath from us had made departure 
To Charles ihe dolphin, our chief enemie. 

Mirror for Mat/., p. 313. 
The title of dolphin was purchased to the eldest soniie 
of the king of fYance, by Philip of Valoys, who began 
his raigne in France, anno 1328. Imbert, or Hubert, 
the Itist count of the prorince of Dolphinie and Vien- 
nois, who was called the dolphin of Vieutioig, bein^ 
vexjjd. &c. ^ Coryat, v« I. i, p. 45. 

Yet I think that usage perfectly mis- 
applied in explaining the following 
passage : 

Why your dolphin is not lustier ; 'fore me I speak in 
respect. JWs W., ii, 3. 

On this Mr. Steevens says, "By 
dolphin is meant the dauphin," &c. ; 
whereas it means only that the king 
is made as lusty as a dolphin, which 
is a sportive, lively fish ; a similar 
idea probably suggested the following 
singular passage : 

His delights 
Were dolphin-like, and shew'd his back above 
The element they Uv'd in. Ant. and CI., v, 3. 

The apparently incoherent stuff" of 
*' Dolphin my boy, boy, Sessy, let him 
trot by," is said to be part of an old 
song, in which the king of France 
thus addressed the Dauphin : 

Dolphin, my boy, my i^, 
Cesses, let nim tirot by. 

So at least I conjecture it should be, 
not cease, as it is printed in Mr. 
Steevens*s note. Lear, iii, 4. Hey 
no nonny was the burden of this 
ballad, as of some others now extant. 
Cokes, in Jonson's Barth. Fair, alludes 
to the same ballad, when he says, 
" He shall be Dauphin my boy** Act v, 
6C. 4. 
fDOMAGE. Damage, hurt. 

Wliat delight hath heaven. 
That Uves unhurt itself, to suffer riven 
Up to all damage those poor few that strive 
To imitate it. Chapm. Odyss., xiii, 457. 

fDOMESTICAL. Domestic. 

In our private and domestical matters. 

Sydney's Apology for Poetry. 
By whose good indeavours, vice is punished, vertuo 
rewarded, peace established, forraigne broyles re- 
pressed, dotnestieall cares appeased. 

Ly lie's Euphues and his Eaglemd. 

DOMINATIONS. One of the supposed 
orders of angelical beings, according 
to the established arrangement of the 
schools. In Hey wood*s Hierarchic of 
blessed Angels (1635), they form the 
titles of seven books; Michael the 
archangel presides over the eighth, 
and the angel Gabriel over the ninth. 
They are thus specified: — 1. Cheru- 
bim; 2. Seraphim; 3. Thrones; 4. 
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Dominations: 5. Vcrtues ; 6. Powers ; 
7. Principats. All but the first two 
are comprised by Milton in one fine- 
aoanding line of address to them : 

Thrones, DotniHotums, Priucedoins, Yirtues, Powen. 

Titles supposed by some readers to 
have been invented by him ; but Hey- 
wood had before introduced them into 
verse: 

The tertphins, the chernbins, and thrones, 
Pot6itat«s, vertues, dominatioiu. 
The principats, archangels, angels, all 
Kesonnd his praise in accents musicall. 

B.lX,p.582. 

Ben Jonson also had introduced them 
into an elegy : 

Saints, martyrs, prophets; with those hierarchies, 
Angels, arcliaugels, principalities. 
The dominations, virtues, and the powers. 
The thrones, the cherub, and seraphic bowers, 
That phtnted round there sing before the Lamb. 

On Lady Venetia Digky ; Undeno., ix. 

It must be admitted, however, that 
these names were derived from a book, 
long esteemed as of the highest autho- 
rity, The Apostolical Constitutions, 
where we read 

0poyo(, Kvpt&nimt apx<'^» i$owr{at, dvyoftctf . 

Lib. VIII, i 35. 

And elsewhere to the same efi'ect. 
f DOMINO. It does not seem very 
clear when this word first came into 
use, but it was customary in France, 
as early as the sixteenth century, for 
ladies of rank and fashion always to 
wear masks over their faces when 
taking their promenade or travelling. 
The domino in masquerades appears 
not to have been known by this name 
in the latter part of the 17th century, 
when Dunton wrote and published. 

DomiuOf a kind of hood or habit for the hea^ worn by 
canons; and hence also a fashion of vail used by some 
women that mourn. Ladies Dictionary, 16M. 

DOMMERAR, or DUMMERER, in the 
old cant of beggars, meant one who 
pretended to be dumb. 

Higgen, TOUT orator, in this interregnum, 

That whuom was your dommerar, doth beseech you. 

B. and Fl. Beggar's Busk, ii, 1. 
These dommerars are lend and moat subtyll people, 
the most of these are watchmen, and wyll never 
■peake, unless they have extreame punishment, 8cc. 

Cateat ag. Com. Cnrsitors. 
Every village will yeeld abundant testimonies amongst 
OS; we have dummerers, Abraham-men, 8cc. 

Burton's Atiat of Msl., p. 159. 
fin the degree of beggars it is thoucht he will tume 
dummertr; he practises already, ana is for that pur- 
pose many times taken speechlessc. 

Stephens' Bssayes, 1615. p. 274. 

To DON. To do on, or put on. See 
to Doff. 



Menas, I did not think 
This amorous surfeiter would have don^d his hdm 
Fur such a petty war. Jnt. and CL, ii, 1. 

What 1 should I don this robe and trouble yon ? 

Tit. And., i, 2. 
Some shirts of maU, some coats of plate put on. 
Some donn'd a cuirass, some a corslet briKht. 

Fairf. Ta*s.,i,7^ 
And, when he did his rich anparel don. 
Put he no widow nor an orpnan on. 

Bp. Corbel's Poems, p. 89. 

To DONE. An old form of to do. 

He Kves not in dnpair. 
As dons his servants. 

Tancr. ami Gism., O. Fl., ii. S09. 

Again : 

Such are the praises lovers done deserve. Hid., 210. 
But sped him thence to done his lord's behest. 

Fairf. Tass., i, 70, early editions. 

DONZEL DEL PHEBO. A celebrated 
hero of romance, in the Mirror of 
Knighthood, &c. Donzel is from the 
Italian, donzello, and means a squire, 
or young man; or, as Florio says, 
"A damosell, a bacheler," &c. He 
seems always united with Rosiclear. 

Defend thee powerfuUv, marry thee sumptuously, ai^ 
keep thee in despite of Rosiclear or Donsel det PMo. 

Maleontent, O. PL, iv, 93. 
Jkntel del Pkeio and Boticleer 1 are you there ? 

The Bird in a Cage, O. Fl., viii, 348. 

So the Captain in Philaster calls the 
citizens in insurrection with him, 
"My dear DonseU :*^ and presently 
after, when Philaster appears, salutes 
him by the title of 

My royal Rosiclear I 
We are thy myrmidons, thy guards, thy roarers. 

Philaster,r,^.\M-7. 

fDOOLE. A boundary post. 

Three miles on this side of Bath in the high road, on 
a high hill, are 3 stone dooles, that part 8 great shires, 
and there tooke 1 my leave of one with my left leg, 
possession of another with my right leg, and shaking 
the third with my left hana all at once, with one 
moving posture. MS. Lansd., 313. 

DOOMSDAY. To take doomsday seems 
to mean to fix doomsday as the time 
for payment. 

And sometimes he may do me more good here in the 
city bv a free word of his mouth, than if he had paid 
me half in hand, and took doomeday for the other. 

The Puritan, Suppl. to Shaks., U. 631. 

fDOOR. To set from the door, to 
drive away. 

After he had penetrated into this her hungry feminine 
enclination, haviD|^ heard all, to set her from the dores, 
hee said: My spirituall mistresse, goe your waves 
home, and the next night attentivelv hearken after 
our mattins bell, which will undoubtealy instruct you, 
in whatsoever yon are to performe. 

Passenger qfBenvenmio, 1619. 

-fDOOR-NAIL. As dead as a door-nail 
is a very old phrase. 

But now the thought of the new come foole so much 
moved him, that he was as dead as a doore-nayU. 
standing on tip-toe, looking toward the door to behold 
arivall. Armin,NestofNimMS,\W^ 

fib DOP. To dip, to duck. 
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Like tonny-ftsh they be which twiflly dive and ion. 

North's Plutarch (LucuUus). 

DOP, *., for dip, or a very low bow. 

The 'Venetian dop, this. 

B. Jon*. Cjfnthia's Rev., t, 1. 

A DOPER, or DOPPER. An anabap- 
tist ; that is, a dipper. Of the first 
customer in the Staple of News, the 
margin says, " 1^/ Cust, A she-bap- 
tist.*' The Register afterwards says 
of her. 

This is a doner, a she-anabaptist I 

Seal and deliver her her news ; dispatch. 

B. Jons. Staple of News, iii, 3. 
A world of dappers f but they are there aa lunatick 
persons, walkers only ; that davo leave only to hum 
and ha, not daring to prophesy, or start up upon stools 
to raise doctrine. 

Ibid., Masque of the Moon, toI. ri, p. 63, Wh. 

Thus a dab-chick or didapper was 
also called a dob-chick, or dopper- 
bird. Minshew, Even Ray has called 
it a didopper. Diet, TriL, ch. 9. 
tDOPT. ¥oT adopt, 

stilt. Hold yee there, my lord, T am but a poore fellow 
and have but a simple living left me ; yet my brother, 
were he a very naturall brother of mine owne, should 
hee bee dopted, I would dopt him, and herrite him, 
i'le fit him. Tragedy of Hoffman, 1631. 

DOR. A drone, or beetle. Lye, Min- 
shew, and otlicrs. 

What should I care what ev'ry dor doth buz 

In credulous ears ? B. Jons. Cjfnthia*s Revels, iii, 3. 

2h gice the dor, a cant phrase for to 
make a fool of a person, or pass a 
joke upon him, or outwit him. 

There oft to rivals lends the gentle dor. 
Oft takes (his mistress by) the bitter bob. 

Fleteh. Puro. JsL, vii, 85. 
Yon will see, I shall now give him the gentle dor 
presently, he forgetting to shift the colours which are 
DOW changed with alteration of the mistress. 

Ibid., V, ♦. 

Falsely interpreted, in some editions, 
as giving them leave to sleep. The 
changes of his mistress's colours are 
here also mentioned directly after. 
The whole progress of that curious 
design follows, and the joke turning 
against the person who made the 
attack, it ends with an exclamation of 
the Dor/ the Dor/ the palpable Dor/ 
by which is meant, that he is palpably 
defeated. 

I would not 
Receive the dor, but as a bosom friend 
You shall direct me. B. ir Fl. Lover's Proar., \, 1. 
And then iit the time would she have appeared (as his 
friend) to have given you the dor. 

B. Jons. Epieame, iii. 3. 

The dor is used also as a mock impre- 
cation : 

The dor on Plutarch and Seneca ! I hate it : they are 
my own iroaginutions, by tliis light. Ibid., ii, 3. 

7h DOR. The same as to give the dor ; 



to outwit, impose upon, &c. Skinner 
notices this word. 

Here he comet, whistle; be this sport called dorrina 
the dott'rel. B. Jons. Bart, fkir, iv. 8. 

Is this the finest tale you can devise ? 



What, hop'd you that with this I could be dor'd.^ 

Harringt. Ariost^ v, 39. 

To obtain a dor was once also a school 
term for getting leave to sleep ; from 
dormire, 
fDORBELLICAL. Clumsy. DorbelUth 
is still used in this sense in the dialect 
of Lincolnshire. 

I have reade over thy sheepish discourse it 

was so ugly, dorbeUicall, and lamish. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1693. 

fDORMANT WINDOW. A dormar 
window, or window in the roof of 
the house. 

Old dormant ttindows must confesse, 
Iler beams their glimmering speclAcles ; 
Struck with the splendour of her face. 
Do th' office of a burning elasse. 

Cteavelaturs Poems, 1651. 

DORNICK. The Dutch name for 
Tournay, often applied to the manu- 
factures of that place, but usually 
corrupted into Darnick, Damex, &c. 
See Darnix. The city had once a 
flourishing woollen trade, says the 
Atlas Geographicus, which is now 
decayed (that is, early in the eigh- 
teenth century). We find the traces 
of that trade in the Dornick hangings 
and carpets, mentioned by our old 
authors. But at the latter period we . 
are told that it had a considerable 
trade ''in a sort of table-linen, thence 
called Dornick,^* Atl. Geopr,, vol. i, 
p. 948. 

DORP. A village. The same as thorp. 
Saxon, dorp. 

The captains of this rascal cow*rdIy rout 
Were Isambert of Aginoourt, at hand ; 
Biflaut of Clunass, a (hrp thereabout, ke. 

Drayt. Battle of Agint., vol. i, p. 76, 
And dorps and bridges quite away should bear. 

Drayt. Moone., p. 493. 
And so it fell out with Uiat ruin'd dorpe, or namlet 
[Old Yarmouth]. 

Nash's Lenten Stuff, Earl. Misc., vi. 16a 
Amsterdam, a town, I beleeve, that there are few her 
fellows, being from a mean fishing dorp come-^ bo 
one of the greatest marts in Europe. 

UowelTs Letters, S h 6, Ist ed. 

[We agree in Mr. Hooper's interpreta- 
tion of dorp bores, i.e., village boors, 
in the following passage.] 

f All the dorp bores with terror fled. 

Chapm. n., ri, 6S7. 

DORRER. Sleeper, or lazy person. 
From dor. 



POB 21 

The™ i> • rrBit nombw of jonltmm which cmoot 
be coDtmt lo li« klle thmiKUti liie Jopiw.. 
J(.a*»»i'»IV»iMl.9r(jl<«0(M.l>iW,ed..i,p. 61. 

DORTOUR. A sleepiDg'place, or dor- 
mitory. A ChBueetian word, retained 
bj Spenier. 

tjxi Uicm pDHSfd inti ttieir iorlonri md, 
Xni leudicd nil Uicit uli loil Kcnia niu. 

^pnu. Z'. Q., TI. Ili, U. 

DOSNELUorDASKEL. Aword which 
I hate fouod only in the following 
proTerb, mid cannot exactly interpret. 

JoClDn. WilkaW Diet., p. 6M, [rd. ISSiJ 

It is given aa the traualation of 
"tiraculus inter musas, anser Btrepit 
inter olorea." Also, in Howell's 
Knglith ProverbB, p. 15, b. Ra; 
baiit 

Tht JWxi daniick liU umiDg tht docUn. 

Pm. p. M. 

And illuBtrateB it by " CorchoruB inter 
oIe«." 
DOSSERS. Panniers, or something of 
that kind. Domer, Fr., from dot, n 
back. Cotgrare translate* it by holle, 
wliich is exactly a/tannier. 



JUcrry On. e/Bitm., O. PL, •, H 



And lift 

See Cot. 

Chancer has the word, and makes a 
difference between dotaert and pan- 
niers : 

D^niu, iii,sts. 






lii liuliili>i< 



Tod W Hne mi 

Or twi to fetch off. B. Jam. Slaplt of?/., ii. 4, 

Written also dortert, aa from the old 
French, dorsier: 

B7 Ibii •one fiimiM'i diirr-mmid I nity mHt her, 
t lomiDU c one J r/, y^f ^^J^ j_ j 

fDOSSER-HEADED. Literally pannier- 
beaded, t. e., empty-headed, fooliah. 






,r.lu«.l-i\\Vt<i.\ 



Omiail Hiilery d/ftaiK™, MSB. 

tDOTARD, or DO ITARD. Applied to 
treeB, stumpy ; cut down to the stumps. 



fWir BtroHi Bri:m We.!, Fnpknir.lKH. 

tlioK ame thfln, aiUi the lurk ibrjr mtkt until 

Haetlti FutiHiT Lillm, 1460. 
lie dottwd^wiA den\dc (m htv viihiq diren 

n bj ihe'lauiuolci. US. iJvd., IK^t^. mst. 



fDOTARY. The act of doating. 

And tihe thnn lu the mintle ud lh« m%, 
qd ipcbdeD ixj aod nixht in dotmrir, 
Huimeniw their h«adt. nnuine od kiekrenlf tUbt 
bntjla,-! Siirktril Goflu^ VM. 

DOTES. Qualification, endowments s 
Lat. Uaed by Ben Jonson, and it 
was thouglit by bim only; but thii 
his best editor, Mr. Gifford, denies, 
and Bsys he haa found it in earlier 
authors. 



referred to in any other passages. 
DOTTEREL. A bird said to be *o 
foolishly fond of imitation, at to 
suffer itoetf to be caught, while intent 
upon mimicking the actiouB of tht 
fowler. 

In niching of iellirth we ■« hcnr the fooliih lud 
plkjelh liid tpe in geetiiRL 

Avn.- qaotcd bj Ithtma. 

Drayton describes the action of the 
bird very minutely ; 

The dotlfret, which we thiak n TCfj dein^ dteh, 
WtiuK ukini nuka loch ipurt, u bo buu una eu 

vlih. 
Tor ae jou creep, or foirr, or lie. IB- rtoop, Of fo. 
So mnrkin^ joo with on, the epiih bird dotb do, 
And iilingeMTj thing, doihiiMermu* the net. 
Till ho he In the lure which Da for him haie Kt 
I>i.^i>tt.,SonESi. p. nut. 

Hence currently used for a ailly fellow, 



iidoffcrrliuMlobo^ Ihelndt fir 
AdrucMlowud hJDipiLretch'a Tor 



OU CoKpU, O. FU I. IBS. 

Dotterel is there the name of one of 
the persona, and evidently given to 
mark bis character. Thus the cheat- 
ing of Cokes in Barth. Fair, it called 
" dorring the dott'rel." See to Doa, 
above. The character of Fits-dotlrel 
ia named with the name intention, in 
Jonaon's The Devil's an Ass ; and 
the folly of the bird in stretching out 
a leg if the fowler does so, is alluded 
to in the following hue : 

That is, we have another project to 
insnare him. TIiub in ihia passage 
also: 

Sat, Ihn itieteh ont Iheir Ifft Ukt ioilcrrlt. 

B.tFl.Siw Fofmgi, act liL 
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+1 hcnre yoa, why then (with a mischeife) doyoaroocke 
me. ye d'otrrUs, sayin^r like children, 1 will not, 1 will, 
I will, I will not, give me it, take it, ye say, and 
unsay ; ye doe and undoe. Tertnce in EnglUk, 1614. 

DOUBLE-BEER. Strong beer, or ale. 
Bierre double, Fr. [Double'douhle- 
beer, strong beer, mucb stronger than 
the double-beer.] 

Had be been master of good douhU beer. 
My life for bis, John Dawson had been here. 

Corbet on the Death qfj. Dawson 

t. e.t had been still alive. 
tDOUBLE-RlBBED. Great with child. 

Now over and besides these mischeifes, tliis comes 
also iu the very nicke ; tliis same woman of Andros. 
whether shee be wife to Pamphilos or but his love, I 
know not, but ^at with child shee is by him ; shee 
is now double-nbbed. Terence in English, 1614. 

DOUBLE-RUFF. A sort of game at 
cards. There were also games called 
Engluh Ruff and Honours, French 
Ruff, and Wide Ruff. 

1 can play at notliing so well as double ruff. 

Woman k. with Kindn., O. Pi, vii. 295. 

tDOUBLETS. An old game, bearing 
some resemblance to backgammon. 

What? Where's your cloak? 
Jnd. Going to foiles ev'n now, 1 pat it off. 
Mea. To tell you truth he bath lost it at doublets. 

Cartwrighfs Ordinary, 1651. 

fTo DOUBT. To cause fear. 

ni tell ye all my fears, one single x-alour. 
The vertues of the valiant Canitach 
More doubts me then all Britain. 

Beaumont and Fletcher, 1647. 

DOUCET. A custard. In this and 
other senses variously spelt ; as dou- 
set, dowset, doulcet ; but in all equally 
derived from dulcet, sweet. 

Fresh cheese and dowsets, curds, and clouted cream. 

/>ni^/. £^r/.,9. pagel431. 
f Hcer's dousets and flapjacks, and I ken not what 

The King and a Poore Northerns Man, 1640. 

Also used as a hunting term ; the 
testes of a hart or stag : 

I did not half so well reward my hounds 
As she hnth me to-day ; although I gave them 
All the sweet morsels call'd tongue, ears, and doucets. 

B. Jons. Sad Sheph., i, 6. 
To love a keeper your fortune will be, 
But the doucets better than him or his fee. 

Ibid., Masque of Gipsies, 6, p. 96. 

Mr. Tyrwhitt, in his Glossary to 
Chaucer (v. douced), cites a passage 
from Lydgate, in which doucete evi- 
dently signifies some musical instru- 
ment: 

Tlirre were tmmpcs and trumpettes, 
Lowde shallys and doucetes. 

Bailev has dowset, a kind of apple. 

fDOUDON. A short, fat woman. This 
is marked as an old English word in 
the Ladies Dictionary, 1694. 

tDOUDY. A sloven? 

If pUine, or homely, wc saie she is a dondie, or a slut. 

Miche his Farewell, 1681. 



fDOVE. One of the popular paradoxes 
of the olden time was a dove without 
a gall. See on this subject a curious 
song in the Songs and Carols printed 
from the Sloane MS. for the Wharton 
Club, and the ballad quoted in the notes. 
In this ballad we have the lines — 

I must have to my supper 
A bird without a gv. 
Among the which, you bring in a dote without a gall, 
as farre from the matter you speake of, as yon are from 
the mastry you would have ; who although she cannot 
be angry with you, in that she hath no gall, yet can 
she laugh at you, because ihec hath a spleene. 

Ljflie's Enphues and his England. 

DOVER-COURT, or, corruptly, DOVER- 
COT. A parish in Essex, near and 
leading to Harwich ; where was once 
a miraculous cross which spoke, if the 
legends may be credited. 

And how the rood of Dotercot did speak. 
Continuing his opinions to be true. 

Collier of Croyd., O. PL, xi, 196. 

Whether this place was alluded to in 
the following proverb, or some court, 
conjectured by the editor of those 
proverbs to have been kept at Dover, 
and which was rendered tumultuous 
by the numerous resort of seamen, 
may be doubted : 

Dover-court, all speakers and no hearers. 

Bay, p. S46. 

Possibly the church which contained 
that rood was the scene of confusion 
alluded to in the proverb ; for we are 
told by Fox, that a rumour was spread 
that no man could shut the door, 
which therefore stood open night and 
day; and that the resort of people 
to it was much and very great. 
Martyrs, vol. ii, p. 302. However 
this be, the proverb was long current. 
It is alluded to in an old copy of 
verses inscribed on the wall of St. 
Peter's belfry at Shaftesbury, pnd 
quoted above, at the word Clamour : 

But when they clam, the harsh sound spoils the sport, 
And 'tis like women keeping Dover-court. 

So in Stephenson*s Norfolk Drollery, 
1673: 

I'm not a man ordain*d for Dover-court, 
For I'm a hearer still where I resort. 

And even as late as Queen Anne's 
time, in Mr. Bramston's Art of 
Politics. 

Church nor chnrch-mattcrt ever turn to sport, 
Nor make St, Stephen's chnpel Dover-court. 

Dodsley, Coll. of Poems, vol. L 

DOVER'S GAMES. Annual sports, 
held on Cots wold, in Gloucestershirey 
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instituted by captain Robert Dover, 
early in the reign of James I, and 
sometimes called Dover's Olympics. 
They were celebrated in a tract, now 
scarce, entitled " Annalia Dubrensia. 
U^on the yearly Celebration of Mr. 
Robert Dover's Olympic Games upon 
Cotswold Hill," &c. ; where they are 
recommended by verses from Ben 
Jonson, Randolph, Drayton, &c., 
which appear in their respective works. 
The games included wrestling, leaping, 
pitching the bar, handling the pike, 
dancing by women, and various kinds 
of hunting. 
To DOUT. To do out, to extinguish. 

First, in the intdlect it douU the ligbt, 
Durkiens the home, dims tb' understanding's light. 

Sflvest. Tobacco Uttered, p. 106. 

Mr. Todd says, that dout the candle, 
and dout the fire, are phrases still 
common in several counties. Grose, 
in his Glossary, specifies Gloucester- 
shire as using it ; but gives douters 
as a northern word. I believe it is a 
general name for the instruments he 
describes, which extinguish a candle 
by pressing the wick. 
DOWLB. The fibres of down in a 
feather, or any similar substance; 
perhaps only a corruption of down. 

May as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with be-moc1ct-«t itaba 
Kill the still-closing waters, as diminish 
One dcncle that's in my plume. Temp., iii, S. 

Such trees as have a certain wool or dowU upon them, 
as the small cotton. 

History of Manual Jrti, 1661, p. 9S. 
There is a certain shell-fish in the sea, called pinna. 



pinna, 
Ibid. 



that bears a mossy dowl or wooL 

E. Coles, after dower, inserts young 
dowl, which he translates lanugo. 
See Mr. Steevens's note on the above 
passage in the Tempest. See also 
Todd. 
fDOWSB. To plunge or duck in the 
water. Still used in the dialects of 
the north of England. 

Why, could we help it, when he leapt into the river? 
CL liad Tour zeal been so but to serve the king, as 

you ao now make shew of. 
You would have dovc^d in over head and ears. 

CarleWs PaMsionate 2/ncrs, 1655. 
And by this device, at length after extreame perils, 
came to the banke on the farther side. All the mt 
riding upon their horses that swum, and oftentimes 
hj reason of the streame dashing round about them, 
dowsed under the water, and tossed to and fro, after 
they had beene weakned with this daungerous wet 
Uiat they tooke, were cast ujion the bankes against 
*l»em. Jmmianns MarcelUnus^ 1609. 

DOXY. A mistress. Originally taken 



from the canting language. See 
Decker's Belman, sign. E. 

When daffodils begin to peer — 
With heigh the doxy over the dale. 

Wini, Tale^ iv, 3. 
She has studied 
A wav to beggar us both, and, by this hand. 
She shall be, if I live, a doxy. 

B. /• K Woman's FriUy iii. S. 
M. Sirrah, where's your doxy ? hidt not with me. 
0. Doxy! Mull; what's that? 
M. His wench. Boating Girl, O. PL. vi, 109. 

It may be observed, that Autolycus, 
who sings the song above cited, has 
a spice of the cant language in his 
dialect; for he says soon after, "I 
purchas'd this caparison, and my 
revenue is the silly cheat; Grallows 
and knock are too powerful on the 
highway." It should seem, by the 
passage quoted from the Roaring 
Girl, that doxy was not yet adopted 
into common language. Coles has it, 
a doxy, meretrix. Cotgrave has it, 
but not Minshew. 

For the use of it among the beggar*, 
see Beaumont and Fletcher in the 
Beggar's Bush, act ii, 1. 

i Prostitute doxies are neither wives, maids, nor wid- 
ows ; they will for good victuals, or for a very small 
piece of money, prostitute their bodies, and then pro- 
test they never aid any sucb thine before, that it wu 
Sure necessity that now compell'a them to do what 
liey have done, and the like; whereas the Jades will 
prove common hacknies upon every sli|^t occasion. 

Dunton's LaJ&ss Jhetiomary, 1694. 

To DRAB, from drab, which is still 
used. To follow loose women. 

Ay, or drinking, fencing, swearing. 
Quarrelling, drabbing : — you may go thus tar. 

IlamLf ii, 1. 
ITor am I so precise but I can drai too. 
We'll not sit out for our parts. 

Massing. Beneg^ i, S. 
The miserable rogue must steal no more, 
Nor drink, nor drab. IHd., iii, S. 

DRADD. Dreaded. Spenser. See Todd. 

Saw hys people governed with such justice and good 
order, that he was both dradds, and greatly beloved. 

Hotinsk.y voL i, d 9. 

Also for affrighted. 
DRAFF. Hog-wash, or any such coarse 
liquor. Milton used this word (see 
Johnson's Diet.), and it can hardly be 
reckoned obsolete. 

You would think I had an hundred and fifty tatter'd 
prodigaU. lately come from swine-feeding, from eati 
~ ■ #1 



draff tkxid husks. _.,... 

And holds up snout, like pis that coma from drmf. 



eating 
en. IF. iv. 3. 
rmff 
irrorfor Magist., p. 516. 



Spelt also drangh : 

when as the cuUian, and the viler clown. 
That like the swine on draugh sets his desire. 

Drayt. Bcl.y 8, p. 1484. 

DRAFFY. Coarse and bad. From sedi- 
ment of liquor. 
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Of a lorer. 
The dregs and draffy part, dit^rrace and jealousy. 

B. I* Fl. Island Pr'mceu, lii, last sc. 

Qu. Whether for disgrace we should 
not read distrust ? 
fDRAGON-WATER. A medicinal re- 
medy which appears to have been 
very popular ia tlie earlier half of the 
17th century. 

Whilst brazer stone, and mightly mithridate. 
To all degrees are great in estimate, 
And triaclea power is wonderously exprest. 
And dragon water in most high request. 

Taylor's Wories, 1630. 
Mop. Shut up your doores then ; Carduus Beuedictoa 
Or draaon vattr may doe good upon him. 
Tkes. What mesne you Mopsus ? 
Mo]9. Mean I ? what mean yon 
To mrite me to your house when *tia infected ? 

Jtandolph's JmyutoM, 1640. 

tTb DRAIL. To trail. 

And deadly wounded corps drag'd on the ground, 
And after him his speare he drailing found. 

Hrfftl, by Vieart, 1633. 

fDRAKE. A small cannon. 

Wee had six brasse drakes lay upon the deck ; so that 
the was overtopt with waight. 

J. Wllson*i Jutobioffrapky. 

DRAKE, SIR FRANCIS'S, SHIP. The 
ship in which he sailed round the 
world was, by order of queen Eliza- 
beth, laid up at Deptford, where it 
long continued an object of admira- 
tion. For some time, it appears to 
have been usual to make parties to 
dine or sup on board. When it was 
80 far decayed as to be necessarily 
broken up, a chair was made of one 
of the planks, and presented to the 
University of Oxford. 

We'll haTe our prorided supper brought on board sir 
Francis Drake's skip, that hath compassed the world, 
where « ith full cups and banquets we will do sacrifice 
for a prosperous voyage. Eastw. Hoe, O. PL, ir, 254. 

Cowley has the following epigram on 
the chair : 

Upon tke Ckair tnads out of Sir Janets Drake's Skip, 
presented to tke University Library of Oxford^ hy 
Jokn Davis, of Deptford, Esquire. 
To this great ship, which round the globe hts run, 
And match'd in race the chariot of the sun. 
This Pythagorean ship, (for it may claim 
Without presumption so deserr'd a name. 
By knowledge once, and transformation now) 
In her new shape, this sacred port allow. 
Brake and his snip could not have wish'd from fata 
A more blest station, or more blest estate ; 
l^'or lo I a seat of endless rest is eiven. 
To her in Oxford, and to him in Ueav'n. 

DRALLERY. See Drollery. 
fDRAME. Conjectured to mean a 
dreg. 

Such rascold drames promoted by Thais, 
Bacchus, Licoris, or yet by Testalis. 

Barclay's Eclogues, 1670. 

DRAPET. A table-cloth. From drap. 
Ft,, or drappo, Ital. 



Thence she them brought into a itntely hall. 
Wherein were many tables fair dispred. 

And ready dight with drapets feastival. 
Against the viands should be ministerd. 

F. Q., H ix, 27. 

DRAUGHT. A jakes, or cloaca. 

Hang them, or stab them, drown them in a draugkt. 
Confound them by some course. Tim. of A., v, 3. 

Sweet draugkt I sweet, quoth 'a! tweet sink, sweet 
•ewer I IV. /• Cr., ▼, 1. 

Capell, for what reason I know not, 
has changed the reading to draff m 
his edition, and does not notice this, 
which is the reading of the old quarto, 
and required by the sense. 
The word is used in the translation of 
the Bible, Matth. y, 17> where the 
original is ^^e^poiv, literally a jakes. 

fA godly father sitting on a draugkt. 
To do as need and nature hath us taught. 
Mumbled (as was his manner) certaiiie prayers. 

Harington's Epigrams, 1633. 

tDRAUGHTY. Pertaining to a draught ; 
filthy. 

Would it not grieve any good spirits to tit a whole 
moneth nilting out a lousie beggarly pamphlet, and 
like a needy pnisitian to stand whole yeares, toasing 
and tumbling the filtli that fallelh from so many 
draugkty inventions as daily swarme in our printing 
house ? ' Betumefrom Pematsus, 1606. 

To DRAW. A hunting terra, for to 
trace the steps of the game. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-foot 
well. Com. ofE., iv, 2. 

To draw dry-foot was, according to 
Dr. Johnson, to trace the marks of 
the dry foot, without the scent. 
Dr. Grey would have it to follow by 
the scent; but a dry foot can have 
no scent. Who shall decide when 
doctors disagree ? In this ca-^e, per- 
haps, sportsmen, to whom I refer it. 
A drawn fox is a hunted fox : " When 
we beat the bushes, &c., after the fox 
we call it dratoinff,** Gent. Rear,, 
Hunting, p. \7, 8vo. The tricks and 
artifices of a hunted fox were sup- 
posed to be very extraordinary ; hence 
this expression : 

Mo more truth in thee, than in a drawn for. 

1 Hen. IF, iii, 8. 

And Morose, a cunning avaricious old 
man, is called "That drawn fox,'* 
Beaumont and Fletchers Woman^s 
Prize, i, 2. 
f DRAW. To draw a book, was to draw 
up a bill or lawyer's brief. To draw 
to a head, wds, and is still, a term 
applied to a boil or ulcer. To draw 
sheep, to select sheep from the flock. 

Entreating her, that she would vouchsafe in his name 
to delirer onto her husband that bagge of writings, 
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which were all neeenarie for hii cante in hand, and 
he entxeated Mr. Doctor her husband, that hee would 
draw A booki, to intimate to the judge hia reaiona, and 
hee would he rery thankful! to liim. 

Ptusenger of Benventito, 161S. 
Abontir. To wax ripe, or dnw to a head, as an 
impostume, also, to end. Cotgrate. 

Abgrego, to sever or take oat of the flocke, to draw 
skepe. EUotes DietionarUt 1559. 

DRAW-GLOVES. A sort of trifling 
game, the particulars of which the 
learned have not yet discovered. Her- 
rick has mentioned it several times, 
and made it the subject of the following 
epigram : 

Dra»-6Unet. 
At draw-mlotes well play, 
And pretnee let's lajr 
A wajrer, and let it be tbis : 
who first to the sum 
Of twenty shall come. 
Shall have for his winning a kisa. 

Hupmdet^-p.XW.. 

In another poem : 

We'll venter (if we can) at wit ; 

If not, at draw-gUnu we will play. Ib%d.t p. 263. 

Again: 

Pubs and her prentice both at dra»iilates play. 

IHd., p. 806. 

It is alluded to here : 

In pretty riddles to bewray our loves. 

In quMtions, purpose, or in drawitta glotes. 

Drayt. Ueroical Sp^ p. 870. 

In all the instances it seems to be a 
game between lovers. 
tDRAW-LATCH. A thief. 

Well, phisitian, attend in my chamber heere, till Stilt 
and I retume ; and if I praper him not, say I am not 
worthy to be odd a duke, out a drawlateh. 

Tragedy of Hoffman, 1081. 

DRAY. A squirrel's nest. Kersey's 
Diet. 

While he, from tree to tree, tnm spray to spray, 
Geta to the woods, and hides him m ms dray. 

Browne, Br. Past., i, 6, p. 184. 
In the summer time they (the sonirrels) build them 
nests (which by some are called arays) in the tops of 
trees, artificially with sticks and moss. 

Gentleman** Recr.t p. 109, 8vo. 
The nimble squirrel noting here. 
Her moasy dray that makes. 

Drayt. Quest qf Cynthia^ p. 626. 

Cowper has used it : 

Climb'd like a squirrel to his i^roy. 

Poems, 1, 808. 

So that probably it is not yet obsolete 
in the country. 
DRAZEL. A slut, a vagabond wench. 
The same as Drossel, which see. 

That when the time's expir'd, the dratels 
For ever may become his vassals. 

ir«<C&r.,ra,i.947. 

DREAD, as a substantive. A sort of 
respectful address to a person greatly 
superior, as an object of dread or 
veneration. Thus Spenser to queen 
Elizabeth : 

The which to hear vouchsafe, O dearest dread, awhile. 

fh«ry Qm., Induction to B 1. 



DREADFUL, for fearful, or appreben- 
sive. 

Dreadful of dannger that might him betide, 

She oft' and oft' adviz'd him to refraine 

From chase of greater beasts. Sp. F. Q., m, i, 37. 

fTo DRE AN. To drain, to exhaust. 

lie try if griefe will drean his melting reinea. 
And hang a crutch upon his able back, 

Historie of Albino and Bellama, 16S8. 
Her thirsty soule, she sayd, would dreane a tun. 

md. 
DREARINO. Sorrow. See Drebe. 

And lightly him uprearing , 
Revoked life, that would have fled away. 
— All were myself, through grief, in dcjtdty dreartnt. 

Spens. Daphnaide, v. 187. 

fDRECEN. To threaten. According 
to Petheram, tbis word is very com- 
mon in the north of Eneland. 

The querae drecened bjr her churchiaen. 

M. ManreUxte's Epitome, ed. Petheram^ p. S6. 

fTo DREE. In the dialecto of the north 
of England, to dree is used in the 
seuse of to journey towards a place, 
perhaps literally to draw. This is 
evidently its sense in the Robin Hood 
ballads. 

In summer time, when leavea grow green. 

And birds sing on every tree, 
Bobin Hood went to Nottinghun 

As fast as he could dree. 

RoHn Hood and the JoOy J^nhr. 
Come thou hither to me, thou lovely page. 

Come thou hither to me ; 
For thou must post to Nottingham 

As fast as thou can 'at dree. 

The expUnts of renowned Boiin Hood. 

To drCy to suffer, belongs to an older 
period of the language. 

Thus es ylk mane, als we may see,' 
Borne in care and kayteftee. 
And for to dre with dole his dayes, 
Als Job sothely hymselfe sayse. 

HoMpoU MS. Line., f. 377. 

DRENT. Drowned, overwhelmed. 

But our own selves, that here in dole are drent. 

Spens. Jstroph., 810. 
With them all joy and jolly merriment 
Is also deeded, and in dolour drent. 

Soens. Tears of the Muses, 210. 
tlf monarchs so would take an instrument 
Of truth composed to spy their subjects, drent 
In foul oppression by tuose high in seat, 
VITho care not to be good, but to be great. 

Browne's Britannia** Pastorals. 
fTis sinne hath drawne the deluge downe 
Of all these tearea, wherein we drowne, 
Wherein not onel;^' we are drent. 
But all the Christian continent. H. Pmdutm. 

DRERE, or DREARE. Sorrow. 

A rueAill spectacle of death and ghastly drers. 

*• i^. ^., I. viii. 40. 

DRERIMENT. Sorrow. 

Full of sad foire, and ghastly dreriment. 

Sp.P.Q.,I,ii,U. 
And tearh the woods and waters to lament 
Your doleful dreriment. Sp. EoithaUmion, v. 10. 
The cloudy isle with no small areriment 
Would soon be fiU'd. Ft. Purple JsL, iii, 18. 

DRERYHEAD. The same as the fore- 
going. One of the antiquated forms 
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^^hich Spenser, and they who copied 
him, delighted to employ. 

Ah wretched boy ! the shape ot drfrykeadf 
And sad example of man's sudden end. 

Aslroph., 133. 

DRESSER. The signal for the servante 
to take the dinner from the kitchen, 
was the cook's knocking on the 
dreMcr, thence called the cook's drum. 

And 'tis less danger, 
I'll undertake, to stand at uush ot pike 
With an enemy ou a breacn, that's uudermin'd too 
And the cannon playing on it, than to stop 
One harpy, your perpetual euest, from entrance. 
When the dreuer, the cook s drum, thunders. 

Mass. Vnnat. Comb., iii, 1, Giff. ed. 
Then, sir, as in the field the drum, so to the feast the 
dresser pves the alarm. Ran tan tara, &c. 

Chttpm. May-da^, iv, p. 91, repr. 
Hark, they knock to tlie dresser. 

Jot. Crew, O. PI., x, 407. 
Then must he warn to the dresser. Geiulemen, and 
yeomen, to dresser. Nortkumh. Housh. B., p. 423. 

fDREiSSlNG-BOARD. A dresser. 

A dressing hoorde, tabula culinaria : a dressing knife, 
culter diversorius vel popinarius. 

tfitkaU* Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 187. 

fDRIFLE. To drink excessively. 

About this time. Dr. Basire, in his sermon, seasonably 




each family sparingly and proportionablely. 

TuUie's Narrative of the Siege of Carlisle, p. 16. 

•fDRIFT. A course, or road. 

2)o it then, (Justus, with unfeigned heart. 
Lest greater dangers do attend tliy drift. 

Marlowe's Tragedy of Doctor Faustus. 

tDRIFT-WAY. A pack-way. 

A foot-way and horse-way, called actits ab agendo, and 
this vulgarly is called a packe or drift-way, and is both 
a foot-way and horse-way. 

Dalian's Countrey Justice, 16S0. 

tro DRILL. To trickle down. 

With that, swift watry drops drill from his eye. 

Ueywooas Troia BritoMaica, 1609. 

With gold and figures (which to touch were sin) 

The geometricke ridge of silver tride, 
Fires o're their heads, and driU downe by the walv, 
Wliich scalds the princes as it melting fals. Ibid. 

DRILL. A kind of baboon. The word, 
though used by the writers of queen 
Anne's time, is now totally left off. 
It certainly was once common, but 
how derived, I know not, for it occurs 
in no old dictionary that I have seen. 
Smith, in his Voyage to Guinea (1 744), 
speaking of the mandrill (which name 
Buffon has adopted), says he knows 
not why it is so called, " except it be 
for the near resemblance o/ a human 
creature, though not at all like an 
ape." P. 51. Evidently forming it 
from man and drill. 

A diurnal-maker is the antimark [antimask] of an 
historian, he differs from him as a dril from a roan. 

CUtel. Char, of a Diurual-maker. 
What a devil (auoth the midwife), would you have 
your lOii more nis ean like a drill f Yea, tool, (uid 



he) why should he not have the perfection of a drilU 
or of any or her animal ? Mem. of ScribUnu, chap. 3. 
The comptrollers of vulgar opinion liave pretended to 
find out such similitude of shape in st.me kind of 
baboons, at least such as they call drills, that leaves 
little difference. 

Sir W. Temple on Pop. Disc, sub initio. 

Bp. Wilkins also has the word. Buffon 
has applied the name of mandnll to 
the simia maimon of Linnaeus, though 
that baboon has a deep blue face; 
whereas Smith (whom he quotes for 
it) expressly says, that his mandnll 
had a white face ; and tells a jest of a 
negro, which illustrates it. It Mas 
probably the eimia sphinx of Linnsens, 
and Shaw (Gen. Zool., i, p. 16), who 
describes the face as of **a tawny 
flesh colour." 
DRINKING HEALTHS. The following 
rules for drinking healths are ex- 
tracted from an old book, entitled. 
The Irish Hubbub, or the English 
Hue and Crie, by Barnaby Rich, 1623 : 

He that begin nes the health hath his prescribed orders: 
first, uncovering his head, he takes a full cup in.hia 
hand, and setting his countenance with a grave aspect, 
he craves for audience : silence being once obtained, 
hee beginnes to breath out the name peradventure of 
some honourable personage, that is worthy of a better 
regard than to have his name polluted at so untitting 
a time, amongst a company of dmnkards : but hia 
health is drunk to, and he that pledges must likewise 
off with his cap, kisse his fingers, and bowing Iiinii elf 
in signe of a reverent acceptance : When the leader 
sees his follower thus prepared, hee sups up his broath, 
turncs the bottom of the cup upward, and in ostenta- 
tion of his dexteritie, gives the cup a phillip to make 
it cry ttcango. And thus the tirst scene is act«d. 
The cup being newly replenished to the breadth of an 
haire, he that is the pledger must now beginne his 
part, and thus it goes round throughout the whole 
company, provided alwayes, bv a cauon set down by 
the founder, there must be three at least still un- 
covered, 'till the health hath had the full passacc} 
which is no sooner ended but another begins againe, 
and hee drinks an health to his lady of Tittle worth, 
or peradventure to his light hele'd miistress. 

This the author calls << The Ruffingly 
Order of drinking Healths,* used by 
the Spendalls of this age.'' 
This curious account was discovered 
by Mr. Reed, who gave it in bis Notes 
on Decker's Honest Whore, 0. PL, ii, 
274. 
To DRINK TOBACCO. To smoke. 
Formeriy a common phrase. 

I did not as your barren galhinta do. 
Fill my discourses up drinking tobacco. 

AU Fools, O. PI., iv, 143. 

That is, by smoking at intervals. 

I t«ll thee, Wentloe, thou canst not Uve on this side 
of the world, feed well, drink tobacco, and be honoured 
into the presence, but thou must be acquainted wiih 
all sorts of men. Miseries of Inf. Marr., O. PI,, v, 6. 

In the Roaring Girl, one of the per- 
sonages says of some tobacco, '* This 

17 
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will serve to dnnk at mv chamber/* 
O. PI., vi, 29. 

See the note on the Honest Whore, 
O. Pi., iii, 455. 

He droop'd, wc went ; 'till one (wliich did excel 

Th' Indiani in drinking his t-jbacco well) 

Met us. Ikmne, Sat.,i, 87- 

I find it said, by an anonymous writer, 
that the Turks uee this phrase. Lit. 
Gazette, Sept. 11. 1819, p. 588. I 
do not vouch for the fact. 

iDrinke you lobaecho nere so secretly, 
Yet by the smoake heele tell the quautitie. 

BMtariPt Chrfstoleroi, 1508. 
told Adam liv*d nine hundred thirty yeerc. 
Yet ne'r drante none, as I could read or hearc : 
And some men now live ninety yeerea and past, 
'>\'ho never dranke tobacco first nor last. 

Taylor'* ITorkes, 1630. 

A DROIL. A drudge. Some derive it 
from drevel, Dutch ; but that seems 
too remote. Mr. Lemon deduces it 
from Tpip»i, tero, but his etymologies 
are often made as if for sport, to try 
the patience of his readers. It may 

fossibly be formed from to draw, but 
have no great confidence in the con- 
jecture. Junius puts drivel and droile 
as different forms of the same word ; 
if so, the Dutch derivation is excellent. 

Then I begin to rave at my stars' bitterness, 
To see how [qu. so?] many muckhillsplac'dabore me. 
Feasants, and droyls, cnroches full of dunghills, 
Whose very birth stinks in a generous nostril. 

B.^-Fl. Wit at $ev. W., ii. 1. 
She hates to live where she must call her mother that 

was thy droile. That droile is now your brother's 

wife. -S. Brome, New Jead., ii, p. iO. 

Droit is used also for labour : 

Would you would speak to him though, to take a little 
More paines, 'tis I do all the droile, ihe durtwurk. 

Skirl. Gent, of Fen., i, p. 10. 

\To DROIL. To drudge. 

How worldlings droit tm trouble I That fond breast 

That is possess'd 
Of earth uitnout a cross, has earth without a rest. 

Quarles*9 Emblems. 
O who would droit. 
Or delve in such a soil. 
Where gain's uncertain and the pain is sure f Ibid. 

'\To DROLL. To trifle. 

Jrv. He attempted me. 

Iher. JDo not I know, he lofves to droll with thee f 
Jrw. He would scarce droU away the sum he offerd. 

m Slighted Maid, ^.7. 

fDROLL. A merry fellow. 

The two drolls appreliending that news, were as glad 
as if they had been invited to a wedding. They stayed 
in his chamber, without makinf; the least noise, having 
in their bands those armes which were necessary for 
the execution of the design. 

Comical History o/F^ncicn, 1655. 

fDROLL, A puppet ; at a later period 
it appears to have been used for a 
tom-fool. 

Bartholomew Fair faUs out rerr luckily this year for 
the lawrtn. for sow the term being out and not m 
hope snortiy of ctMning in agaili, they have time 



enough to go to Smithfield to see the jack nuddinn. 

drolls, whores, and pick pockets. Poor BtAin, 17»6. 
A throng of searchers after truth 
Were crowding at the alley's month, 
Wlicrcin the conventicle stood, 
Like Smithfield droll-booth, built with wood. 

Hudibras Redititms, part v, 1708. 

DROLLERY. A puppet-show. 

JloHc. Give us kind keepers, heavens ! what were 

these? 
Sebast. A Uving droUery. Now I wiU bebeve 
That there are unicorns. Sic. Temp., iii, «*t. 

Also for a puppet : 

Our women the best linguists ! they are parrots; 
0' this side the Alps they're nothing but mere drol- 
leries. B. /• Ft. Wtldgoose Chase, i, 2. 

Now heav'n have mercy on me and young men, 
I'd rather make a drollery till thirty. 

B. ^ n. Valentinian, ii, 2. 

That is, " I'd rather keep a puppet- 
show." 

This, being misprinted drallery, much 
puzzled some modern editors. 
Also a lively sketch in drawing, or 
something of that kind : 

And for thy walls,— a pretty slight drollery, or the 
German hunting in waterworks. 2 Heiu IF, ii, 1. 

DROP-MEAL. By portions of drops; 
from nuel, Saxon, a portion. Many 
more compounds of this form were 
formerly used than are now retained. 

Makes water with great paines, and by drop-meale. 

Duffre*s Dialagmes, p. 26. 

See Inch-meal and Limb-meal. 
DROSSELL. A slut, a hussey. 

Now dwells each drossell in her glasse. 

Warn. Jib. Bmg., eh. 47, p. 201. 

See Drazrll. 
DROWSYHED. Drowsiness. 

The royal virgin shook off drowsy hed^ 

And risiuff forth out of her baser bowre, 

Lookt for her knight Speus. F. Q., L ii, 7. 

fDROWTH. Thirst. In the following 
passage it means want. Drowthy 
was used in the sense of thirsty. 

Now noyse prevailes, and he is tax'd fur drowth 
Of wit, that with the cry speada not his mouth. 

Csmp'«i>ofm,lM2. 
Bus nest now calling for my friend, 
T* our conversation put an end; 
So that I now began to think, 
B*ing drowthy, on a little drink. 

Hudibras Reditints, part vii, 170. 

DROYL. See Droil. 

DRUM, TOM OR JOHN DRUM'S 
ENTERTAINMENT. A kind of pro- 
yerbial expression for ill-treatment, 
probably alluding originally to some 
particular anecdote. Most of the 
allusions seem to point to the dis- 
missing of some unwelcome guest, 
with more or less of ignominy and 
insult. 

Not like the entertainment of Jacks Dmm, 
Who was best welcome when he went awav. 

Bstraett relating ta Tkomms Caryais, edit 
ori77S,voLiJi,Ce8. 
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In the following passage it is used 
with a secondary allusion to the drum 
which ParoUes undertook to fetch : 

O, for the love of laagbter, let him fetch hit drum ; 
he »ayi he has a strntagem fur 't : when your lordship 
see* the botiom of hia succesa in 't,and to what metal 
this counterfeit lump of ore will be melted, if you give 
him not John Drum*$ enter taintmnt, your inclining 
cannot be removed. JU'e Well, iii, 6. 

In the last scene of this play, Shake- 
speare has made Lafeu calls ParoUes 
Tom Drum: 

Good Tom Drum, lend me a handkercliief. 

Act V, 3.--S05, b. 

Holinshed thus defines it; speaking 
of the hospitality of a mayor of 
Dublin, he says, that 

His [>ortcr or other officer durst not for both his ears 

S've the simplest man that resorted to his house, Tom 
mm's entfrtainment, which is, to bale a man in by 
the head, and thrust him out by both the shoulders. 
Hist. oflreUmd, B 2, coL 1, cit. cap. 

Another speaks of it differently : 

It shall have Tom Drum's entertainment, a flap with a 
fox*tail. Apollo Skroving, 1626. 

Packe hence, away, Jacke Drum* entertainment, she 
will none of thee. 

Comedy of Three Ladies of L<mdon,\^%i, sign. D 3, b. 
tPlaio, when he saw the doctrine of these teachers 
neither for proHt necessary, nor to bee wished for 
pleasure, gave them all Drummes entertainment, not 
suffering them once to shew their faces in a reformed 
commonwealth. Qouon*s Schoole of Abuse, 1579. 

There is an old interlude extant, 
entitled. Jack Dramas Entertainment^ 
in which that personage appears as 
an intriguing servant, whose projects 
are usually foiled. 
To DRUMBLE. To be confused, to go 
about anything confusedly or awk- 
wardly. A provincial terra, according 
to some, for to be dronish or sluggish. 

What John, Robert, John I Oo take up these dothes 
here quickly : where'a the cowl-staff ? look, how you 
drumble ? Merry W. W., iij 2. 

It if good fishing in drwmhlingy^Xxrt. 

Scottish Frov., Ray, p. 896. 

Also to mumble unintelligibly in 
speaking : 

Gray-beard immhling over a discoorae. 

Ha»e with you to 8. Wold. 

See Todd. 
fDRUMLER. A small ship, supposed 
to represent the older dromon. 

The cripple, an old drunker quite past service. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fDRUMSLBR. A drummer. 

The drum-pUTer, or drumsUr. Nowunelator. 

tro DRUNKARDIZE. To act like a 
drunken person. 

Her deaded heart incens'd, she rares aloud. 
Doth madlj[ Uironx h the citie drunkardiM, 
Even as it is the Bacchanalian guis«. 

VirffU, hy Fiears, 1683. 

fDRY-FAT. This word was used in the 
sense of a box or packing case, which 
appears to be its meaning here. 



While hutly thus they skirmish in the vault, 
Quick Ebedmelech cbsely hither brought 
A dry-fat shcath'd in latton plates witti-out. 
With-m with feathers liird. and round about 
Bor'd full of holes (with hollow pipes of brass). 
Save at one end, wliere nothing out should pass ; 
Which (having first his Jewish troops retir'd) 
Just in the mouth of th' enter-mine he lir'd ; 
The smoak whereof with odious stink doth make 
The Pagans soon their hollow fort forsake. 

Du Bartas. 
And if the informer or constable doe light upon one o^ 
her conceal'd dry-fats, punchions, fardds or (naughtr) 

Ccks, and having seiz'd it by his office, and honestly 
d it up safe in the store-house of Bridewell, yet the 
bawd will so compound in the businease, that for a 
small toye, and a little sufferance, sheele redeeme the 
coMiruoil'ity auJ have her ware agnine in her owna 
hands. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

fDRY-FELLOW. A miser. 

Drye fellow, whom some call a pelt or pinchbecke. 
Aridus homo. Buloet's Abecedarium, 1552. 

DRY FOOT, to draw. See Deaw. 
Dry foot hunting is often mentioned* 

Nay. if he smell nothing but papers, I care not for his 
dry -foot hunting, nor snail I need to puff pepper in 
his nostrils. Dumb Knight, 0. Pi, iv, 464. 

A hunting, sir OUvcr, and dry-foot too! 

Ram Alley,0.'S\.»^,4Si. 

DRY MEAT was thought to make per<* 
sons choleric. 

I tell thee, Kate, 'twas burnt and dry^d away ; 
And I expressly am forbid to touch it, 
For it engenders choler, phmteth anzer ; 
And better 'twere that both of us did fast 
Since, of ourselves, ourselves are cholerick. 
Than feed it with such over-roasted flesh. 

Tom. Shr., W, h 
8. Dr. No, sir, I think the meat wants that I have* 
Ant. In good time, sir, what's that? S. Dro. Basting. 
Ant. Well, sir, then 'twill be dry. S. Dro. If it be, 
sir, pray you eat none of it. Ant. Your reason. 
S. Dro. Lest it make yon ckoleriek, and purchase me 
anotiier dry-baaiing. Com. ofB., li, 8.— 107, b. 

fDRY-WASHER. 

Nor call her not drye-washer in disgrace^ 
For feare shee cast the suddes into thy race ; 
By her thy linnen's sweet and cleanelv drest ; 
Else thou wouldst stinke above ground like a beast. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

To DUB A KNIGHT. He who drank 
a large potation of wine, or other 
liquor, on his knees, to the health of 
his mistress, was jocularly said to be 
dubb'd a knight, and retained his title 
for the eveniug. 

I'll teach yon the ftneit humour to be drank in: 
I leam'd it at London last week. Both. V faith 1 
let's hear it, let's hear it. Sam. The bravest humour 1 
'twould do a man good to be drunk in it ; the^ call it 
knighting in London, when thoydrinkiMon their knees. 

Yorksh. Trag.^ sc. 1. 

To this custom alludes the scrap of a 
song which Silence sings in the second 
part of Henry IV. 

Do me right. 

And dub me knight. r, 8. 

The whole song or catch was perhaps 
that which is extant in Nash's Sum- 
mer's last Will and Testament, and is 
as follows : 

lionsMur liuigo for qnaflUig doth turpus, 
In cap, in cm, or glaie i 
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God BACclmi do me right. 
And dub wu knight 

Domingo. - 

This Domingo, Silence corrupts to 
Sammingo. 

DU CAT A WHEE, or DU GAT A 
WHEE. A scrap of corrupt Welch, 
of which the proper form is Duw 
eadw chwiy signifying, " God bless or 
preserve you." It is given once or 
twice by Beaumont and Fletcher to 
characters who were not likely to 
know anything of that language, as 
Mons. Thom., i, 2, and Custom of 
the Country, i, 3. We owe the inter- 
pretation to Mr. Colman, the last 
editor of those dramas. It occurs, as 
Welch, in the Night-walker, iii, 6. 

tDUCATOON. A half-ducat. A foreign 
coin worth 2«. M, to 3«. The large 
ruffs are characteristic of the heads on 
the coins of the earlier part of the 1 7th 
century. 

A face of seTerall parishes and forts. 
Like to a sereeant shav'd at inues of court. 
What mean the elders else, those kirk dmgoons. 
Made up of ears and rufilB like Jhteatotu ? 

CUomUiuPs PoenUt 1651. 

DUCK, *. A bow. 

As it is also their generaU cnstome scarcely to salute 
any man, yet may they neither omiite crosse, nor 
carred statue, withoat a religious dutk. 

Di*co9. ofNae World, p. 128. 
Be ready with your napkin, a lower douke, maia. 

B. Bronu^ New Ac, i, p. 19. 

Used also by Milton, in Comus, 960. 
To DUCK. To bow. To duck down 
the head is still in use, but not as 
applied to bowing. 

Siniic in men's faces, smooth, decetve, and cog, 
IHick with French nods, and apish courtesy. 

mch. Ill, i, 8. 
The learned pate 
Dueki to the golden fooL Timo» qf Mk., ir, 8. 

Still more ducking. 
Be there any saints that understand by signs only ? 

B. 4- Fl. Pilgrim, \, 2. 

fDUCK-AND-DRAKE. This is only a 
part of the name formerly given to 
this puerile amusement. 

Epostndsmus. Lnsus quo testnlam ant lamellam sire 
lapillnm distringnnt super aque vquor, numenunque 
MJtuum, quoa facit priu^uam desidat, ineunt; 
Tictoria penes ilium relicta, qui saltuum multitudine 
superet. hroarpoKurithi. A kind of sport or play with 
an oister shell or a stone throwne into the water, and 
making circles yer it sinke, fcc. It is called a ducke 
mnd a drake, tmaa ha^e-feme cake. Nomenelator. 

tDUCK-LEGGED. Having short wad- 
dline legs. 

That iiath short l^tges (as they call him) duck-l^ged, 
myscelns. Witlud** Diclwnarie, ed. 16U8, p. ^7. 

tDUCKING-POND. Formerly this was 
a common adjunct to any place where 
a namber of habitations were collected 



together, and was in general use for 
the summary punishment of petty 
offenders of various descriptions. 
The ducking-pond for the western 
part of London occupied the site of 
part of Trafalgar-square, Charing 
Cross, and was very celebrated in 
the annals of the London mob. 

Then full of sawce and seal up steps Elnathan, 
(This was his name now, once he had another. 
Until the ducking-fond made him a brother) 
A deacon, and a buffeter of Satlian. 

Satyr againtl Hypoerile*, 1689. 

DUDGEON. A peculiar kind of handle 
to a dagger. Kersey and Bailey say 
that a dudgeon-dagger was '* a small 
dagger." So, perhaps, it was gene- 
rally, but it was not thence otlled 
dudgeon, E. Coles renders "a dud- 
geon-haft dagger** by " Pugio cum 
apiaio manubrio;" [aptato in one 
edition, but wrongly.] Abr. Fleming, 
in his Nomenelator, from Junius, 
says, "Manubrium apiatum, a dud- 
geon-haftr P. 275. Which the 
Cambridge Dictionary of 1693 ex- 
plains, by saying, "A dudgeon-haft^ 
manubrium appiatum, (r. apiatum) or 
buxeum** Here we have the key to 
the whole secret. It was a box 
handles which bishop Wilkins com- 
pletely confirms, in the alphabetical 
dictionary subjoined to his Real Cha- 
racter, where he has, ** Dudgeon, root 
of box," and "Dudgeon-dagger, a 
small sword, whose handle is of the 
root of box,** This is likewise con- 
firmed by Gerrard, in Johnson*s 
edition, who writes thus, under tbe 
article Box -tree: 

The root is likewise yellow, and harder than the 
timber, but of preater beauty, and more fit for dagger- 
haftt, boxes, and such like uses, whereto the trunk 

and body senreth. Turners and cutlers, if I mistake 

not Uie matter, doe call this wood dudgeon, wherewiik 
they make dudgeon-k^ted dag|(ers. P. 1410. 

Hence we need no longer wonder why 
Shakespeare uses it for a handle : 

I see thee still. 
And on thy blade and dudgeon, gouts of blood. 
Which was not so before. Macbeth, ii, 1 

Lyly also : 

Tlie dmdgin hafle that is at the dnJgin dagger. 

Mother Bombie, S. C. 

Also the proverbial saying : 

When all is gone, and nothing left. 

Well bat the dagger with the dudgeon hafle. 

. R, Qreau's GhoH ef Ccmtye. 

Pronounced heft. 
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An hit jnttice be as short as hU memory, a dudgeon' 
dagger will serve bim to mow down mu witluiL 

B. 4' Fl. Coxcomh, r, 1. 

Fleming (above cit.) refers to " Meusa 
apiata,** in another part of his book; 
"which is aD expression of Pliny, and 
perhaps meant a box table ; though 
usually explained as marked with 
spots, like bees. The explanations 
and etymologies of dudgeon, by 
Skinner and Junius, are perfectly 
unsatisfactory* 

To ** take in dudgeon,^* seems but 
obscurely allied to this, though a 
forced connection may be made out. 
Dudgeon seems afterwards to have 
been used, for brevity*s sake, instead 
of dudgeon-dagger. Butler says of 
his hero's dagger, that 

It was a serviceable dudgeon. 
Either for fightiug or for drudidnf . 

2/i»rfi»r.,I,i,T,87». 

And Aubrey, in his Biographical 
MeinorandumA, speaking of the fashion 
of wearing daggeri«, says, 

I rrmember my old sckoolmsster, Mr. Latimer, at 
sercnty, wore a dudgeon, with a knife, and bodkin. 

Letters from the Bodl., vol. ii, p. 883. 

tDUDS. Rags ; old clothes ; clothes of 
any kind. Hence no doubt the name 
duddery, given formerly to one of the 
quarters occupied by booths in Stur- 
bridge fair, near Cambridge, where 
articles of clothing were sold. See 
De Foe's Tour of Gr. B., p. 125. 

The bawd being rexed, strait to her did say. 
Come, off with jour </w</«, and so pick away, 
And likewise yoar nbbona, your gloves, and hair. 
For naked you came, and so out yon go bare. 

Newest Academy of Compliments. 

fib DUELLIZB. Vicars seems to use 
this strange word in the sense of to 
contend. 

The furious duelUsing chariots swift 
Burst frura ilicir bounds, use not such headlong drift 
In field CHreeres ; nur liorarman iiaU sofMst 
Kuns, ji'ts, curvets, or shakes tlie louse reins cast 
On's horses main, nor lotullier jerks his whip. 

rirgil, hg Vicars, 1632. 

DUELLO, <. Duelling. The laws and 
maxims of this science were much 
refined upon in the time of Shake- 
speare, and were formed into so 
ridiculous a system, as to afiford a 
constant subject for humorous satire 
to him and his contemporary drama- 
tists. The most celebrated authors 
who wrote treatises upon the subject, 
were Jerome Caranza, and Vincentio 
Saviola. Certain forms and cere- 



monies were laid down as necessary 
for the reparation of wounded honour, 
which were considered as indispensable. 

Zanck. It seems thou hast not read Carauza, fellow, 
I must have reparation of honour 
As well as this; I And that wounded. 

Gov. Sir, 
I did not know your quality ; if 1 had, 
Tis like I shouul have done you more respectf. 
ZoHch. It is sufficient by Caranza's rule. 

B. ir Fl. Lov^s Pilgrimage, t, 4. 

So in Twelfth Night : 

The gentlemsin will for his honour's sake have one 
bout with you ; he cannot by the duello avoid it ; but 
he has promised me, aa he is a geuUeman and a 
soldier, he will not hurt you. iii, 4. 

The causes and dependencies Wv*re 
much mentioned, particularly the first 
and second cause, which were quite 
cant terms : 

Cupid's butt-shaft is too hard for Hercules* club, ind 
therefore too much odds for a Spaniard's nipiirr. The 
Jlrst and second causes will not serve my turn, the 
passado he respects not, the duelio-he regnidi not. 

Lo9€*t L L, i, 9. 
A dueOist, a duellist ! a gentleman of tli • very tirafc 
house, qf the Jlrst and second cause. Bom 4' Jul., ii, 4. 

Even the seventh cause, or a lie sevea 
times removed, is spoken of by the 
Clown, in that most admirable ridicule 
of these affectations, in As you like it, 
y, 4, &c. An equality in all circum- 
stances was insisted upon among the 
terms of the duello: thus, as one 
combatant is lame, iu Love's Pilgrim- 
age, above cited, both are to be tied 
into chairs. This punctilio is sue- 
cessfuliy ridiculed in Albumnzar : 

Stay; understand'st thuu well nice points of duel? 

Art born of eentis blood, and pure oescent ? 

Was none of all thy lineage tutng'd, or cnckdd? 

Bastard, or bastinado'd? Is thy pedigree 

As h>ng and wide as mine ? for otherwise 

Thou wert most unworthT ; and 'twere li»ss of honrar 

In me to fl^ht. More. I nave dniwn five teeth. 

If thine stand sound, the terms are much unequal. 

And by strict laws of duel, I am excu»'d 

To fight on disadvantage. Act iv, sc. 7, 0. PL, vii, 818. 

This doctrine is strictly laid down m 
Feme's Blazon of Gentrie, publ. in 
1586: 

The inequallitye of person is, whereas the defender it 
labouring or striken with any grevous malady or 
disease, ns the gowte, apoplexia, fallinge sicknesae^ 
fcc.. or els if he nee maymed, lame, or benommed of 
his members. P- SSI. 

See Caranza, Saviola, Dependance, 
Taking up, &c. 
DUKE. Used as a literal translatioa 
of dux, a general or commander. 
Thus, in the 15th chapter of Genesis, 
and elsewhere, those who are called 
4yf/iov€f, leaders, in the Septuagint, 
and in the Hebrew, ^7H, which is 
equivalent, are iu our translaiiua 
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styled duhea. In the play of Fuimus 
Troes, Nennios, one of tlie sons of 
Lud, is called duke Nennius, 0. Pl.^ 
vii, 448. And in another drama of 
that period, ^neas is alluded to by 
the title of Trojan duke» 

O to recount, sir, will breed more rath 
Than did the tale of that high Trcjan duke 
To the sad-fated Carthaginian queen. 

The Hog hoi lost his P^arl, 0. Fl., ri, 446. 

Also, a name for the piece at chess 
now called rook, or castle, of which 
the oriein is here given : 

B. There% the fUll number of the nme; 

Kings, and their pawns, queen, bishops, knights, and 

tbikes. 
J. Dukes f they're called rooks by some. 
B, Corruptively. 

Ls rock, the word, rustodi6 de la roekt 
The keeper of the forts. 

Middleton's Game of CUss, Inductiom. 
Here's a duke 
Will strike a sure stroke for the game anon, 
Your pawn cannot come back to relieve itself. 

Ibid., Wota. hew. Women, ii, 3, 

fDUKE. A bird of prey, usually ex- 
plained the horned-owl. Fr. due. 

She doth not prey upon dead fowl for the likeness that 
is between them ; where the eagles, the dnkts, and 
the sakers do murther, kill, and eat those which are 
of their own kind. North*s Plutarch, Bomulus. 

DUKE HUMPHREY. The phrase of 
dining with duke Humphrey, which 
is still current, originated in the fol- 
lowing manner. Humphrey, duke of 
Gloucester, though really buried at 
St. Alban's, was supposed to have a 
monument in old St. Paul's, from 
which one part of the church was 
termed Dake Humphrey* t Walk, In 
this, as the church was then a place 
of the most public resort, they who 
had no means of procuring a ainner, 
frequently loitered about, probably in 
hopes of meeting with an invitation, 
but under pretence of looking at the 
monuments. This point is thus dis- 
tinctly explained by Stowe, where he 
describes the monuments in St. Paul's: 

Sir John Bcwcamp, constable of Dover, wardon of the 
portes, knight of tne garter, sonne to Gwye Bewcamp, 
carle <^ ^K^rwicke, and brother to lliomas, carle of 
Worwtrke, in the body of the church, on the south 
side, 1358, where a faire monument remaineth of him : 
h^ is bu ionorant people misnamed to be Humphreg, 
duke ofGlostcr, who was honourably buried at Saint 
Albon 8, twentie miles from Lcmdon; and therefore 
such as merrily profess themselves to serve duJce 
Humphreg in Towies, are to be punished here, and 
sent to Saint Albon's. there to be punished anine, for 
theyr absence from theyr maister. as they c^l him. 

Surteg of Londcm, p. SS2. 

It is said of some hungry-looKing 
gallants, t 



Are they none of duke Humphreg's fnrieii? do ynu 
think that they devised Uiis plot in Paurs lo gci a 
dinner. Match at Midn., 0. PL, vu, 309. 

Plotw. You'd not do 
Like your penurious father, who was wont 
To walk his dinner out in Paul's, whilst yon 
Kept Lent at home, and had, Uke folks in sieges, 
Your meals weigh'd to yon. 

Nnee. Indeed they aay he was 
A monument of Paul's. 

Tim. Yes, he was there 
As constant as duke Humphreg. I can show 
The prints where he sate^ holes i' the logs. 

Plotw. lie wore 
More pavement out with walking, than would make 
A row of new stone saints, and yet refus'd 
To give to th' repanticm. Ci/g Match, O. PL, ix, 8SS. 
To seek his dinner in Poules with duke Huwtphreu. 

Oabr. Harveg's Four Letters, 1593. 

See also Decker's Gul's Hornbook, 
and other authorities cited by Mr. 
Steevens in a note on Rich. Ill, act iv, 

8C. 4. 

Bishop Hall describes the duke's 
hospitality with much humour : 

Tis Rufflo : trow'st thou where he din'd to day? 
In sooth I saw him sit ^itli duke Humfrag. 
Many good welcomes, and much gratis cheere. 
Keeps ne for everie straggling cavaliere; 
An open house, haunted with great resort^ 
Loug service mix'd with muKCNll disport. 
Many faire yitunker with a feather'd crest 
Chooses much rather be his shot^free gnest. 
To fare so freely with so little Ci>st, 
Than stake his twelvepence to a meaner host. 

Satires, b. iii, s. 7. 

See Pauls. 
DULCET. Sweet, harmonious. Still 
used occasionally in poetry. Applied 
to every kind of sweetness. 

Uttering such dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude sea grew civil at her soog. Mids., ii, 2. 

Such it is 
As are those dulcet sounds at break of day 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroonrs ear. 
And summon him to marriage. Mer. Ven,, iii, S. 

Ym surely such fables are not onely douleet to pass 
the tyme withall, but gainful! also to their prac^isers. 
Chatoner's Morisi Bncomium, H S. 

DULLARD, s. One stupidly uncon« 
cerned and dull, in the midst of any in- 
teresting proceeding ; a stupid person. 

llow now, my flesh, my child. 
What mak'st thou me a dullard m this act? 
Wilt th(m not speak to me ? Cgm., v, 5. 

And thou must make a dullard of the world, 
If they not thou^cht,— !^c. Lt^r, ii, 1. 

What, dullard I would'st thou doat in rusty art ? 

Histriomastix, ISIO. 

Used also as an adjective. See Todd. 
To DUMB. To silence, to make dumb. 

Who neigird so hiKh. that what I would have spoke 

Was beastly dumbQ by him. Jni. and CL, i, 6. 

She sinKS like one immortal, and she dances 

As goddess- like to her admired lays. 

Great clerks she dumbs. Perides, v. I. 

DUMB-SHOW. A part of a dramatic 
representation shown pantomimically, 
chiefly for the sake of exhibiting more 
of the story than could be otherwise 
included ; but sometimes merely em- 
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blemRticnl. They were very common 
in the earliest of our dramas. Of the 
former kind is that in the Prophetess 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, act iv, 
8C. 1, where the Chorus assigns the 
reason, telling the audience that he 
hopes they will admit it, 

And be pleased, 
Out of your wonted goodness, to behold. 
As in a silent mirror, what we cannot 
With fit conreuiency of time, aUow'd 
For such presentments, cloath in vocal sounds. 

Thus also in Herod and Antipater : 

What words 
Cannot have time to utter, let your eyes. 
Out of this dumi'tkowt tell your memoriet. 

Herod and Jntipmter. 

Subjoined to the play of Tancred and 
Gismunda, are dumb-shows intended 
to precede each act as introductions. 
See O. PL, ii, 230. 

The emblematical dumb-shows may 
be seen prefixed to each act of Ferrex 
and Porrex, 0. PL, i, 109, and else- 
where. These exhihitions gradually 
fell into disrepute, by the improve- 
ment of taste ; so that in Shakespeare's 
time they seem to have been in favour 
only with the lower classes of specta- 
tors, the groundlingsy as he calls them, 

Who for the ouMt part are capable of nothing but in- 
explicable dufnb sko9e$ and noise. Html., iii, S. 

In his dramas there are few instances 
of them ; that in Cymb., act v, sc. 4, 
and in the players' tragedy in Hamlet, 
are the chief. It was certainly a gross 
way of preserving the unity of time, 
yet not more so perhaps than that 
which Shakespeare preferred, as newer, 
the narrative chorus ; which, though 
made elegant by his pen, is not very 
dramatic. In the following passage, 
the dumb-show forms the hasis of a 
very curious sentiment: after a battle 
it is said. 

To him who did this victory bestow, 
Are render'd thanks and praises infinite. 
For in so great and so apparent odds 
The part man acta is the duinb-theyf to God's. 

Fatuk. Lusiad, iii, 83. 

DUMP. Formerly the received term 
for a melancholy strain in music, 
vocal or instrumental. 

After your dire lamenting elegies. 
Visit by night your bdy's chamber window 
With some sweet concert ; to their iustrumenta 
Tune a deph>ring dump ; the night's dead silence 
Will beat become such sweet complaining grievance. 

Tvo Gent, of F., iii, 2. 

We read of a merry dump in Romeo 
and Juliet, but that i« evidently a 



purposed absurdity suited to the cha- 
racter of the speaker : 

O iilay me some slurry dump, to comfort me. Mu». Nut 
a dnrnp we ; 'tis no time to play now. iv, 6. 

Relish your nimble notes to pleasing ears; 
Distress likes dmmpi^ when time is kept with tears. 

Sh. Rap* ofLner., Suppl., i, 6.18. 

Mr. Stafford Smith gave to Mr. 
Steevens the music of a dump of the 
sixteenth century, which he had dis- 
covered in an old MS.; and it is 
given in the notes on the above pas- 
sage of the Two Gentlemen of Yerona» 
in the last edition of Johnson and 
Steevens. It is without words. Mr. 
S. Smith wajB a man of very curious 
research into old music, and published 
a valuable set of old songs, collected 
from MSS. with the music, which 
were dedicated to the late king, in 
1779. 

A dump appears to have been also a 
kind of dance : 

He loves nothing but an Italian dnmpt 

Or a French brawl. Humour Out o/ Breath, 1607. 

But whether DeviPs dumps, in the 
following passage, be interpreted 
devil's tunes or devirs dances, de- 
pends upon whether it be thought to 
refer to the music preceding, or the 
dance foUowine ; I think the latter. 

More of these Deril's dumps! 
Must I be ever haunted with these wiichcrafls? 

B. and Fl. Women pleased^ v, 3. 

Dumps, for sorrow, was not always 
considered as a burlesque expression : 

This, this, aunt, is the cause, 
When I advise me sadly on tliis thing. 
That makes my heart in pensive dump* dismay 'd. 

Tanered and OUm., 0. PL, ii, 177. 

So also in the singular : 

The fall of noble Monodaute's son 

Strake them into a dump*, and made them sad. 

Harr. Jrioit., xliii, 147. 
tLeaving prince Agamemnon then in dumpr and in 
suspense. HalVi Houier, p. 1 9, 1 58 1 . 

tl rather deaire to drawe you into delightes, then to 
droune you in dumpket by revealvng of such unnatu* 
rail factes. Bieke ku Farewell, 1581. 

It was even applied in the sense of 
elegy to poetical composition. Davies, 
of llereford, has a singular poem of 
that species, entitled, " A Dump upon 
the Death of the most noble llenrie, 
Earle of Pembrooke," printed in 
Witte's Pilgrimage. 
tDUMPISH. Melancholy. 

Through thomie paths, and deep, dark, dumpish glades. 

Virffil. by Vicars, 1632. 
And as it were a thrall unto this dumpisk humor, i« 
ruwsed up with wine and merimcat cspocially. and 



inFnnttiii'd tjEun inln a more ample and hoi cnlj 
fifHlom ot oHilcBiplaliiin. 

Oflirt aiaitt iif Brturi. 1A33. 

DUN. To draw Vun out of the mire. 
wRB a ruml pR»(iine, in which Dun 
mennt a dan horse, supposed to be 
■tuck ia the mire, and Bometimes 
represented by one of the personi 
who plaved. See Brnnd's Pop. Ant., 
* ii, p. 289, 4to. Mr. Gifibrd, who 
reicemfaerB having played at the game 
(donbtlesi in his native county, DcTOD- 
shire), thus describes it, for the relief 
of future commentHtorB : 

tliift It Dvn (the rarVhorvf^t and a cr? it nuicd lliAt 
he ka Btuck in tlie Dilie. Ta'oi>f 1IiecomjwiT>^van«. 
calher willi w wjtbuDl maet, to draw hiiu out. Aftrr 
repraled atlempta, tli«v fihd themAekfl vnablv b> ilo 

>wliw>r* led affertcd cfforU 0( the nirtirm to lUt the 
btlQnnieaiioUicr'atiH. A«./gai.,raL rU, p.SSS. 

It ia to thia that allusion is made in 
Hndibraa, part iii, onto iti, I. 110, 
where Ralpho aajB, 

But lUlplio'i Hir, yoar inutT aqnin. 

Whs bt> dragg'd imic iutuKf ml c' tk' mirc. 

Which none of the editors appear to 
Iiave understood, and therefore silently 
cliatiged it to donthip, according lo 
which reading Dr. Nash explains the 
passaee. But it wa« duiuhip in all 
the editions till 1710. 
In an old collection of epigrams, it ia 
proposed tu play 

At ihoTe.K>vat. tcntcr-pcdnt, or omeie and piJB, 

Atlcapint^o'eiaUidaiiDimcFboneflcr, 

Or It the ^niciJV Dun eat i^ tit mfir. 

So Shirley: 

Then dram Dni fl tftlu win, 
And tlirov the clog Lblo (he Are. 

SI. FflHiifor /«'a.4. 

Which marks what Dun was. 

It is alluded to in Romeo and Juliet : 

Klhcm art Dvii. ve-M draw Iter frtm, Ike win. 



PUN IS THE MOUSE, A proverbial 
saying, of ratlirr vague significaliuii, 
alluding to the colour of tlie moase, 
but frequently employed with no other 
intent than that of quibbling on the 
word done. Why it is attributed to 
a conalable, I know not. 

The nime ■'■• ni'rr >o fair, and I xiu iline. 

.Urr. Tul, dum-i Iki m<.«ic, Ike n>iut4ible-a own word. 

Whv (ken tie done, and daa'i Ikt moui, and nndoH 
■II lie eoortiera. JW Mtrrj MMmmIA, IWa 



1 DUN 

III a passage of the play of Sir John 
Oldcastle, it eeema to mean no more 
than, all is done, or settled. After 
arranging his followera, Murley ei- 
claimH, without any connection prior 
or subsequent, " Dun it the mome." 
First Part of Sir John Oldeattlt, iii. 2, 
Suppl. to Sh., ii,311. 
"As dun as a motue." isamong Ray'i 
Proverbial Similea, p. 221. 
fDUNAKER. A cant term for tt stealer 
of cows and calves. 

The lenenteenlli a inamlrrr, Uiat Baketh hit nm 

The eiihteentb a kidd.napper. tpirila youtif laeii, 
Thonrli he lip then the hLe, (hej nnp [dm aiea. 
nenhukwell. kc for- efVilk cnl. 



-, „ .- -, and thip-Lftmj aU Nnpto- 

birda, vhom (he devil prepvet readj Alted ftc Tjnim ; 

tine rnit readi to dnp into the haiinun'i noaih. 

Aw il<4u, 1<*9. 

tDUNCE-COMB. An igooramoa. A 
word pfHiaps invented by honest 






: I dmat prcaiini 



T'fla.'i Wofkri, ISU. 

DUNG. Under this word, bread, and 
■ the other prodnctioos of the earth, 
are contemptuously alluded to in tlie 
following obscure passage: 

The hege^' Bvzit, and I^Br'a. Jul. f- tl'.. t, 1. 

Warburton, not underxtanding it, 
would have changed the word to dug, 
but inore attentive critics afterwards 
perceived the true meaning. The 
passage which pointed out the inter> 
pretalion was doubtleta this : 
Kinidnnii ire rl>v, oni WiKfj earth alike 

The idea is, that the productions of 
the earth are so much indebted lo 
dung for their perfection, that tliey 
may fairly be called so. The critics 
have happily illustrated tliis by other 
quutatiotis, as this from Timon of 
Athens : 

The earUi'a a thief. 
Uiat feedi, and hnedi hj a conipcatnre ilolen 

And this from the Winter's Tale : 



r.S. 
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vatiou of the Ethiopian king in 
HerodotuB, B. iii, who, hearing of the 
culture of corn, aaid, he "was not 
surprised if men who fed upon dunff, 
did not attain a longer life.*' 
This word is not inserted here as 
being used in an obsolete sense, but 
in a singular one. 
+DUNG-POT. A dung-cart. The word 
is said to he still in use in the Isle of 
Wight. 

Tlieraken.Kuvengera, and officer* hereuntosppointed, 
every day in the week (except Sundays and other 
holydayet) shall briDfc carts, dung-pott, or other fitting 
cnrriages into all the streets with'n their res|»ective 
wards, parishes, and divisions, where such carts, Sur., 
can pass, and at or before their approach, by bell, 
dapper, or otherwise, shall make loud noise and give 
notice to the inhabitants of their coming. 

Caltkrop's Beports, 1670. 

tDUNKER. Dark. 

Or like the velvet on her brow : or, like 
The dunkcr mole on Venna dainty check. 

DuBartat. 

DUNKIRKERS. The privateers of 
Dunkirk were long very formidable 
to our merchant ships, and esteemed 
remarkably daring ; and the situation 
of that port gave them such an advan- 
tage, that thepossession or dismantling 
of '\-. was always an important object 
to England. It is well known that 
it was taken in the time of the republic, 
and sold again by Charles II ; and 
its fortifications demolished by treaty 
in 1712. 

This was a rail, 
Bred by a zealous brother in Amsterdam, 
Which being sent nnto an English lady, 
Was ta'en at se» by bunkirkert. 

The Bird in a Cage, O. Fl., viii, 367. 
If he were put to it, would fight more desperately than 
sixteen Dunkirkrrs. 

Honest Whore, part 2d, O. PL, iii, 37&- 

Hence it is said tu certain sailors, that 
they 

Fuar no hell but Dunkirk. 

B. ^ Ft. Hon. M. Fort., v, 1. 

fDUNMOW. The ceremony of award- 
ing the flitch of bacon at Dunmow to 
the married couple who could attest 
to having lived together a year and a 
(lay without quarrelling or dissatis- 
factiun with each other, is often alluded 
to by old writers. We have not met 
with the following proverb elsewhere. 

IV) iKit fetch your wife from Ihtnmow, for so you may 
btiiii; liuinc two sides of a sow. Howell, 1659. 

tDUNSERY. Would naturally be taken 
for ignorance, but iu the following 
passage it would seem rather to mean 
canning. 



C, the dominicall letter? It is true, craft and cunning 
do so dominere ; yet. rather C and D are dominicall 
letters, that is, crafty dunsery. 

Betumefirom Pemauus, 1606. 

DUNSTABLE. Any thing particularly 
unornamented, particularly language, 
was often called plain Dunstable, iu 
allusion to a proverb given both by 
Ray (p. 233) and Fuller. The latter, 
in his Worthies, under the Proverbs 
of Bedfordshire, gives this account of 
it: 

As plain as Dunstable road. It is applied to things 
nUin and simple, without welt or ^uard to adorn 
tlicm, as also to matters easie and obvuius to be found, 
without any difficulty or direotiou. 

I find the phrase plain Dunstable 
noted, as occurring in the old trans- 
lation of Stepheus*8 Apology for 
Herodotus; but I had neglected to 
transcribe the passage. 

IThese men walked by-wayes, and the saying is, many 
by-walkers, many balkes, many balkes, much stumbling, 
and where much stumbling is, there is sometime a 
foil; howbeit there were some good walkers among 
them, that walked in the kings nigh way ordinarily, 
uprightly, plaine Dunstable way, and for this purpose 
1 would shew ^ou an history which is written in the 
third of the Kings. LtUimer's Sennoiu. 

i Plain* Dunstable. 
Your words passe my capatchity good zar. 
But icli to prove need never to goe vur ; 
Cha kiiowne men live in honest exclamation. 
Who now God wot live in a woraer fashion. 
The poore man gmrobles at the rich mans store. 
And rich men daily doe exprease the poore. 

Tkylor's Worket, 16S0. 

To DUP. To do up, to raise ; analogous 
to don, doff, &c. 

Then up he rose, and don'd his cloatba. 
And dupt the chamber door. HawU., it, S. 

Capell changes it to (Top^d, for 
opened, without the least notice of 
the true reading; hut dup is found 
elsewhere, as in Damon and Pithias : 

What devell iche weene the porters are drunk, will 
they not dup the gate to day. 0. PL, i, 317. 

Some gates and doors were opened 
by lifting up, as port-cuUises, and 
that kind of half door swinging upon 
two hinges at the top, which still is 
seen in some shops. Hence the 
phrase of to do up, for to open, was 
not uncommon: other instances are 
given in the notes on the above passage 
of Shakespeare. 
f DUPLE. For double. Duple bignesse, 
in the following passage, is the trans- 
lation of gemime magnitudinie, and 
means properly twins in magnitude, 
or equal in size to each other. 

The same nation also is separated from the BelgB by 
Mattona and St-quana, rivers ofmdiiule bixnesse. 

UolUnits dmmimnu JtarctUinuM^ 1609. 
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DURANCE. Duration. A robe of du- 
rance, a lasting dress. 

And U not a buff jerkin a most sweet robt of dwranee f 

1 H«n. ir., i, 2. 

It appears that the leathern dresses 
worn by some of the lower orders of 
people, were first called of durance, 
or everlasting, from their great dura- 
bility. Thus the Catchpole in the 
Comedy of Errors is described, 

A devil in an eteHastimg aarment has him, 

One whoM hard hand it button'd up with ateel ; 

A fiend, a fairy, pitileu and roo^h, 

A wolf; nay worie, a fellow all in htff. ir, 8. 

Hence a stuff of that colour made in 

imitation of it, and very strong, was 

called durance : 

Where did'st thou buy this M^? let me not lire but 
I will give thee a good suit ofdtawtee. 

This is the address of a debtor to 
the officer who had arrested him, in 
Westward Hoe ; whence it seems that 
the stuff durance was a new improve- 
ment, as a substitute for the buff 
leather. The following passages put 
out of doubt that there was a stuff so 
called: 

Ynriet of velvet, my moccado villian, old heart of du- 
ranctf my strip'd canvas ihouldera. 

DtriPt Charier, 1607. 
As the taylor that out of seven yards stole one and a 
half of dtiranee. 

Three Ladiee of London, cited by Mr. Steevens. 

Durance is still familiarly used for 
confinement, especially in the phrase 
durance vile, for imprisonment. 
DURE. Hard, or severe ; perhaps from 
our common law, wherein the punish- 
ment of pressing was called peine 
forte et dure. 

What dure and cruell penance dooe I sustains for 
none uffiruce at all. Palace of Pleas., vol. i, Q 4. 

7h DURE. To continue, or endure. 

Wltoao hnth felt the force of greedie fates. 
And dur'dr the last dcrrpp or griesly deatn, 
ShHll never yeeld his captive arras to chaines, 
Mor drawn in triumpli ikx'k the \irtor's pompe. 

Hughes's Arthur, 1587, sign. 1). 
irjTektnesi i/Nr'J. 
Rob. E. of HuiUington, B 8. 

To abide, or resist : 

He that can trot a courser, break a rush. 
And, anu'd in proof, dare dure a strawes strong push. 

MarsUm's Satires, Sat. 1. 

DUREFUL. Lasting. 

For neither prrtious stone, nor durtfuU braase. 
Nor shining gold, nor mouldring clay it was. 

^.F. ().,IV,x,8«. 

Spenser uses it in other places. 
DURESSE. Hardship, constraint, or 
imprisonment. A term of our old 
law French, which crept also into 
common language. 



Whilst tlie sunsh'De of my Kroitnesi dur'd. 



Right feeble from the evill rate 
Of food, which in her duresse she had found. 

1^./. C-.lV,viii.W. 

See also IV, xii, 10. 
DURET. A kind of dance. 

The knights take their ladies, to dance with tbesi 
galliards, durets, corantoes, he. 

Beauwumt, Masq. mt Grafs /as. 

tDUSKISH. Obscure; cloudy. Dutkiih- 
ness, obscurity. 

Take heede you adome not a dvskish name, with soate 
humble simulation. Passenger of Betttenmto, 1611 
The harts use dictsmns. The shallow the heariie 
celedonia. The weasell fennell seede, for the dusHth- 
nesse and bleariahnessc of her eyes. lUd. 

iTo DUST. To beat. 

Observe, my English gentlemsn, that bkves have s 
wonderfull prerogative in the feminine sex; for if 
shee be a bad woroNU. thore is no more prop«r phustcr 
to mend her, then this ; but if (which is a rare chance) 
she be good, to dust her often hath in it a singular, 
nnknowoe, and as it were an inscrutable vertne to 
make her much better, and to reduce her, if possible^ 
to perfection. Passenger of Brtuemmto, 16U. 

DUST-POINT. A rural game. See 
Blow-point. Played also by boys. 

Down jTo our hooks and scrips, and we to nine holes 
At dust-point, or at quoits, else we are at it hard, 



And false and cheating games we shepherds are d^ 
barr'd. Draut. " 

He looks 



Kymphal., 6, p. 14M. 



Like a great school>boy. that has been blown up 
Last-night at dust-point. B. jr Ft. Captain, iii. S. 

1 suspect that both this and blow- 
point much resembled the illustrious 
game of puah-pin. Mr. Weber, on 
the passage last cited, has a conjecture 
about blowing dust out of a hole, but 
it wants confirmation. 
DUTCH GLEEK. A jocular expression 
for drinking, alluding to the game of 
gleek ; as if tippling were the favourite 
game of Dutchmen. 

Mor could be partaker of any of the rood cheer, except 
it were the liquid part of it. whicn they call butch 
gleek, where he plaied his cards so well, and vied and 
revied so often, that he had scarce an eye to see 
withall. Gayton, Pest. Holes, p. 96. 

fDUTlES. This word is applied in 
rather an unusual manner in the fol- 
lowing lines. Perhaps it means their 
offices. 

And gave unto his men 
Tlieir duties when he died. 
With large and lordlie recompenee : 
This can not be denied. 

Epitaph on Bishop Jevell, 1571. 

DWALE, or DWALL. The deadly 
nightshade ; now called Atropa Bella- 
donna. It is narcotic in a high 
degree, and was therefore called also 
*' sleeping nightshade." 

Jhcate, or &cning nivlitshade. hath round blackish 
stalkes, Sec This kind of nightshade causeth sleep. 

Johnson's Gerard, lib. ii, cap. 6S. 

Hence used to express a lethargic 
disease: 
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A Blerpie slckueue. nam'd the lethurgye, 
Opprett me sore, aiid feavers fearce H'itball, 

This was the guerdon of m^ glottonie, 
Jehora sent my sleepie life this dwali. 

Mirr.for Mag. King Jago.^ edit. 1587< 

DYED BEARDS. Bulwer is very severe 
upon superannuated coxcombs in his 
time, for dyeing their beards to con- 
ceal their age. After citing Strabo 
for the practice in Cathea of dyeing 
them of many colours, he adds : 

Nor is the art of fahof^ing the natural hue of the 
beard wholly unknown m this more civilized part (tf 
the world ; especially to old, be. 

He then expatiates at large upon the 



folly of it, and says. 

In every haire of these old 



every baire or tnese old coxcombs you shall meet 
with tluree divers and sundry colours ; white at the 
roots, yellow in the middle, and black at Uie point, 
like unto one of your parrat's feathers. 

Artificial Changeling, eh. xii. 

See Beabds. 

DYE THE DEATH. See Death. 

DYLDE ; GOD DYLDB YOU. Cor- 
ruptly for God 'ild you, or yield you 
a reward. 

Qod dglie yon, master mine. 

Gammer Ourton, O. PI., ii, 64. 

See God ild you. 



E. 



EACH, AT. An expression which, if it 
be right, can only mean, " Each joined 
to the other." It is the reading of 
the old editions in the following lines 
of Shakespeare : 

Ten masta at each mnVe not the altitude 

Which thou hast perpendicularly fallen. Lear, iv, 6. 

All that can be said for the phrase is, 
that, though it be singular, it is 
perhaps as probable as that it should 
have been substituted by mistake for 
any of the readings since proposed : 
such as, attached, at least, on end, at 
reach, 
EAGER. Sour. From aigre, Fr. 

And with a sudden vigour it doth posset 
And rurd, like fager dropnings into milk. 
The thin und wholesome blu^. Haml., i, 6. 

Hence metaphorically: 

If thou think 'st so, vex him with eager words. 

8 Hen. VI, U, «. 

So also in the first scene of Hamlet : 

It is a nipping and an eager air. 

EAME. SeeEMB. 

To EAN, usually written to yean. To 
bring forth young. Applied particu- 
larly to ewes. The Saxon etymology 
demands ean rather than yean; tlie 



former is therefore restored in the 
following passage : 

Who then conceiving did in eaning time 

Fail party-coloor'd lambs, and those were Jacob's. 

M.er. Ven,, i, 8. 

See Todd. 
EANLINGS. Young lambs just dropped 
or ean*d. The spelling should cer- 
tainly be analogous to the other. 

That all the eanUnat which were streak'd and pied. 
Should fan as Jacob's hire. Mer. Ven., i, 8. 

fEAR. Up to the ears, or over the 
ears, t. «., beyond one's depth, irre- 
coverably, applied almost invariably 
to people in love. Over head aud 
ears is the modem phrase. 

Mi*. Pa. O woman I am I know not what : 
In lore up to the hard earet. I was never in raeh a 
case in my life. First ed. qf Merrg Whet. 

Our masters sonne Antipho at the first behaTed him- 
■elfe well ; but tliis Phedria out ot hand got him a 
certain singing wench, skilfull in musicke, and fell in 
love with her over the earee. Terence in Bngtuh, 1614. 
She had neither seen nor spoken with the Pidatine in 
her life; only she was in love with him up to the 
eart for the sake of his spreading glory. 

The Fagan Prince, 1690. 
Deperit pnellnlam. Hee is oeer head and earee in 
love with thee maid; he loves her better then his owoe 
life. Terence in BngUth, 

To EAR. To plough, or till. From 
the Saxon erian. 

That power I have, discharge ; and let them go 

To ear the land, that hath some hope to grow, 

For I have none. Rich. II, iii, S. 

Here it is used metaphorically, as to 
plough the sea : 

Menecrates and Menas, fiunons pirates. 
Make the sea serve them ; which they ear and wound 
With keels of every kind. Ant. ^ CI, i, 4. 

Whose crazed ribs the fnrrowingplough doth ear. 

Drayt. Boh. D. of Nohaandg, 

It is used several times in our trans- 
lation of the Bible : 

And will set them to ear his ground, and to ret^ his 
harvest. 1 Sam., vin, IS, 

The oxen likewise, and the young asses that ear the 

f round, shall eat clean provender. Uai., xxx, 24. 

find it in the following passage 
used for to hear, or give ear to, as to 
eye is to look at : 

But if 
Thou knew'st my mistress breath'd on me, and that 
I ear'f/ her language, liv'd in her eyes. 

rUteh.Two nohle K.,m,\, 

EARABLE, from to EAR. Fit for cul* 
tivation with com. The word is now 
changed to arable. In Heresbacbius*« 
Husbandry, translated by Bamabe 
Guoge, the first book, out of four, 
treats '^Of earahle ground, tillage, 
and pasturage." 

Hee [the stewaroO is farther to see what demeanes nf 
his Ifirdes is most meete to be taken into hit 
hanndes, so well for meddowe, pasture, aa earaiU, 
iuc. Order of a Nobleman's Houee, Jrchteol., iiii, p. 31 &. 
A plow Und shall omii i \\c cc»n(l Iv acres of earahle 
ground Then can there uut lie* in any oountiy 
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tEAR-FINGBB. The litUe fioger. In 
liHt. aurieutarit. 

Or ir IhU tuiBDt be rnnd, IM blond ol Uig root 
■ bicli ii iKlvicne the rini OBin uid Ihe art. 
(luger. Bmrnxiiii iliH<«i o/Wjrntt. WSi. 

EARING, f. Tilliog, or cultivation. 

Foe IhcH tvo Ton Ulh tbe ruiiDE been in Uu 
Itndi •ndihcn in lit n>e innin lUcirliicb thert 
•lull be ncillier mnrng dot huriet. Oamii.ilr, t 

O titen vt biiir mih oeola. 
WhED our quicii windi be elill i (nd oar iU> <o1d ni, 
li •> Dili ivinf. ^tl. mU CL, i, 1 

It hai been auggested to read mittdt 
here, instead of loindi; which cer- 
tainly much iniproTea the tense, and 
■eenis almost necfasary. " We bring 
forth weeds, when our quick [i. e. 

E regnant, or fertile] mtndt he still, 
nt lelhiig us of our ills [i. e. faults] 
is like ploughiug tbem," which ieadi 
to ft good produce. How it csa be 
made seme with windtit. is Dot easy 



The 

tlie whole dlfl 






1 Spenser 



n BAKNE, for to Yesm. 
writes the word ; but yearn 
aidered as more proper, the y repre- 
sentiug the Saxon iuitial in gyman, 



todes 



Indei 



u be n>de bia bearl did «i 



St- F. q., I, i, !. 

Besides being thus improper, it forms 
an unnecessary confusion with the 
verb to earn, to oblaiii by laboor. 

tBnt HHiia nnlo ibe phn, )ili hnn doth rmnu, 
TslCB ii «H bie Uiuuibt bicke la bun ga/n. 



tNej, 
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fEARNEST-PENMY. Deposit miney 
in a bargain. 

So Ibit nowF (by coniTdencioB of (heie Ibjoia) I 
UD thoroogliljrpiTWiiitril, that 1 «n net MiompLibbc 
Ibe duitR or ■ lijBde ud Uitthjk lubieele, unleHe 
IdoH Willi Ibit aiiDple lohrn or poore emtrstfnmt 
gtre doe tniiDiDnLe of mj nod bcrt lo«ija vo 



8 EA8 

pillory. "You should pajeorrenU." 
B. JoM. Akh.. I, 1. 
EAR-BINGS. 'Ihe coxcombs in Shake- 
apenrf 's time wore rings in their ear* ; 
to nhicb Dogberry perhaps allude.', 
when he snys ol" one deformed, lliey 
sav he wears a key w hit ear," &e. 
Much Ada ab. N., t, 1. Or it is s 
mere blunder, instead of wearing i 
lock. It u also alluded to here : 

For if I ronid eodnie u w kU\ ■ keh {•% 
On plnlcd lock, org baiebeidrd asdnas. 
Tbit 111! like 1 11^11 wbere nwt ledia ua 
To be told vitta ncitemFut belniit ui 
Wuc not to b« deese^d of. 

B. mad Ft Wamm* Bai^, IB, L 

He means. "Could I bear to see 
ladies' men, or anything that narked 
their being near, tben,"&c. 
EARTH. Perhsps made from to tar, 
(or plow) as tilth from to till. It is 
iinjjEularly used for land in the follow- 
ing phrase, "lady of my earth," for 
heiress or mistress of my Und. It is 
ni>ed by Cspulet, who, speaking of 
bis daugliter Juliet, says she is his 
ooly remaining child, and 

Stie a lb> hopefn] ladr ot mi oaWA. 

j6ai»dAt.i,l: 

Mr. SteeTens ssys it is a Onllicism, 
_/f//e de terre meaning an heiress. 
Dr. Johnson proposed an alteration 
of the text, which he called bold, and 
indeed with the greatest reason : 

Slie ia tb« bope aod ataj of mj t^ jeara. 

tSON-OF-EARTH. A person of mean 

birth, from the Latin terree JUin*. 

"Clasp'd with this ton of earth." 

Bird in a Ciige, v, I. 
tEARTH-PUFF. A puff-ball fungus. 

"Tuberet, niiislirooms, tadstooles, 

earth turfes, earth puffes." Notnen- 

elalor, 1585. 
fEARBWlCKE, or EARWICK. The 

old form of earwig. 



RASTER, or ESTER, "for' Eutern. 
Hence the name of Easter from its 
falling frequently in April, which, on 
accouut of the usual prevalence of 
easteriy winds at that time, was 
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called the Easter mouth. So says 
Vewtegan, chap. iii. 

Till Btarres gnn vniiMh, and the daimiu{; brake. 
And all the Batter jNiru were full ol light 

Hurrinyt. ArUut., xxiii, 6. 
Both borne farre hence, about the E$ter parta. 

id.t xriii, 75- 

Some say, however, that it is rather 
derived from Eastre, a Saxon god- 
dess, whose festival was celebrated 
in the month of April ; and other 
derivations have been suggested. 
See Brady's Clavis Cal. under Easter 
Sunday. 

The goddess is called Eosire by Mr. 
Turner, in his History of the ^nglo- 
Saxons, and he confirms the naming 
of April EostrC'-monath, from her. 
Vol. ii, p. 15, 4to ed. [There can 
be no doubt that the latter is the true 
derivation.] 

EASTER-EGGS. See Pasch-Eggs. 

BATH. A Saxon word, eath^ easy. 
See Uneath. 

Where eaae abounds jt'a ealk to do amiaa. 

Sp. F. Q, II. iii, 40. 
Fur much more aUk to tell the atari on liy. 

Jb., IV, xii, 1. 
For why, by proofe the field ia tutk to win. 

QaseotyHe't ^'orkt, a 8. 
All hard assayea eateero I talk and light. 

Fairf. TVuM, ii, 46. 
Who thinks him moat aecure, ia tatkett aham'd. 

Id., z, 42. 
f At these advanhiges he knowes 'tis eatk 
To cope with her quite severed from her roaida. 

Unftcood** Troia BriUmiem, 1600. 

EATHS, adv, EaMily, commonly. 

These are vain thoughts or melancholy shewa 
Tuat wont to haunt and trace by cloistrr'd tombs ; 
Which ftitks appear in sad and strange disguises 
To pensive minds, deceived with their shnJows. 

OmWic, 0. Fl..ii.S63. 

To ECHE. The same as to eke, or 
lengthen out. 

And time that ia ao briefly spent, 
With your line fancies quaintly fcke. 



What s dumb in show, I'll plain in speech. 

PericUt, act iii, ehoma. 

Here the rhyme fixes it. In other 
passages it has been silently changed 
to eke. In the chorus to the 2d act 
of Henry V the same thought and 
expression occur, but in the fir«t folio 
is spelt eech : 

Stin be kind. 
And eeek out oar performance with your mind. 

It occurs again in the 4 to edition of 
the Merchant of Venice, 1 600. Ma- 
lone, 
fECHOlCAL. Having the nature of an 
echo. 

An tekoieaU yene, wherein the sound of the last 
■rlUble doth agree with the but save one : as in an 
who. NomeneUtor. 



tECHONING, for mAoiii^, Virgil, trans- 
lated bv Vicars, 1632. 

ECSTASY. Madness. In this sense 
it is now obsolete, nor does it seem 
much less so in the kindred signiti- 
cation of reverie, or temporary wan- 
dering of fancy, which Mr. Locke 
calls "dreaming with our eyes open." 
B. II, c. xix, § 1. It is now wholly 
confined to the sense of transport, or 
rapture. In the usa^e of Shake- 
speare, and some others it stands for 
every species of alienation of mind, 
whether temporary or permanent, 
proceeding from joy, sorrow, wonder, 
or any other exciting cause ; and this 
certainly suits with the etymology. 

From sorrow : 

Where sighs, and groans, and shrieks that rent the 

air, 
Are made, not mark'd ; where violent sorrow seemt 
A nuidem {i.e., common] tCMtasjf. Maeh., iv, 3. 

From wonder and terror, mixed with 
anger : 

Follow them swiftly, 
And hinder them from what this ecttaty 
May now provoke them to. Temf., iii, 8. 

Madness, a particular fit or paroxysm 
of it : 

C. How say jon now, is not your husband mad F 

A, His incivility confirms no less. — 

» • ' • • • 



Com. E.J iv, 4. 



C, Mark how he trembles in his ecslaty 

Fixed insanity : 

That noble and moat sovereign reason. 
Like sweet bells jangled out of tune, and harsh : 
That unmatch'd form and feature of blown vouth 
Blasted with tc$ta$jf. liawU., iii, 1. 

Again : 

BctUsyt 
My pulse as yours doth temueratcly keep time. 
And makes as healthful music It ts not madnese 
That 1 have utter'd ; bring me to the test. 
And I the matter will reword, which madness 
Would gambol firom. Ibid., iii, 4. 

Most of these instances, and some 
others, are noticed by Johnson ; but 
it is not mentioned that these senses 
are no longer given to the word. 

EDDER, fur a viper, is found in some 
old authors, and is evidently the same 
as adder, which is still in common 
Qse. Both from the Saxon, adder. 
It is the only poisonous serpent of 
this country. 

To EDIFY. To build. The primitive 
sense of the word, from its etymology ; 
and long the only sense in use. 
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bullied, or cheated? The answer is 
suitable to this interpretation : 

No, my lord, I'll fight. 

An insult of this kind seems to be 
shown in the following passage : 

And for the reBt of your money, I sent it to one 
captain Carvegiit ; lie swore to me his father was my 
lora mayor's cook, and that by Easter next von shonlU 
have the principal, and egg$ lor the use, inueed, sir. 

Match at Midn., 0. PI., vii, 432. 

This seems the purposed insult of a 
bully, who thought any answer suffi- 
cient for the fool he took the money 
from ; and the reply of him to whom 
this answer is reported, seems to 
show that it was a matter of notorious 
ignominy to be so put off: 

rogae, ro^e, I shall have epgs for my numev ; I 
must hnng myself. Jbid. 

Who, notwithstanding; his liigh promises, havine also 
tlie king's power, is vet content to take eggesfor his 
money, and to briuj; )iim in at leisure. 

Slow's Annals, M m m 6. 

In the character of Coriat, prefixed to 
his Travels, where it is said in the 
text, ' He will buy his eggs, his pud- 
dings» &c., in the Atticke dialect,*' it 
is added, in a note, *' I meane when 
he travelled. A thing I know he 
scorned to do since he came home." 
Sign, [b 5]. 
tEGG-STARCH. 

Whose calves ea-starck may in some sort be taken 
As if they had oeene hang'd to smoake like bacon. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

EGLANTINE. The sweet briar, dig- 
lantine, or aigiantier, Fr., which 
Menage derives from acanthus. In 
modern French it is written eglantine^ 
as in English. Bomare, in his Dic- 
tionary of Natural History, describes 
it as the cgnorrhodon, or wild rose. 
The sweetness of the leaf is noticed by 
Shakespeare : 

The leaf of ealantins, whom not to slander, 

Out sweetenM not thy breath. Cymb., iv, 9 

Herrick has an epigram upon it, which 
has merit : 

From this bleeding hand of mine 

Take this sprig of eglantine, 

Wliich, tho' sweet unto your smell, 

Yet the firetful bryar will tell, 

He who plucks the sweets shall prove 

If any thorns to be in love. Iforts, p. 99. 

Milton has distinguished the sweet 
briar and the eglantine : 

Through the sweet-briar, or the vine. 

Or the twisted eglantine. Allegro, v. 47- 

Eglantine has sometimes been erro- 
neously taken for the honey-suckle, 
and it seems more than probable that 
Milton so understood it, by his calling 



it twisted. If not, he mast have 
meant the wild rose. It is still a 
common word in poetry. 
EGMA. A purposed corruption of 
enigma, which it immediately follows. 

J. Some enigma, some riddle; come, — ^thy I'envoy, 

begin. 

C. No egma, no riddle, no Tenvoy; no salve in the 

male, sir. Love's L. L., ui, 1 . 

"In the male," certainly means in 
the packet or budget. Costard mis- 
takes these words for the names of 
plasters for his broken shin, and pre- 
fers a plantain-leaf. See Male. 
tEGRITUDE. Sickness. Lat. 

Now, now we symboliie in egriittde, 
And simpatliize in Cupids mnladr. 

The Cyprian Academy, 1647, p. 84. 

fEILES. Beards of corn. See Ails. 
Dyce, Peele's Works, ii, 206, alters 
this word unnecessarily to ears, 

EILD. See Eld. 

EIRIE. The same as Aiery, q. y. In 
the following passage it means a hawk, 
or falcon; or, perhaps, brood of 
the in : 

Kings 
Strove for that eirie, on whose scaling wings 
Monarchs in gold refin'd as niucli would lay 
As might a month an army royal pay. 

Browne, Brit. Past., vol. ii, p. i?1. 

And again : 

Nor any other lording of the air 

Durst with this eirie for their wing prepare. Hid. 

EISEL. Vinegar. A Saxon word, used 
by Chaucer : 

She was like thing for hungir ded. 
That lad her life only by bred 
Knedin with eisel strong and egre. 

&om. of the Rose, v, 215. 

And Skelton : 

He paid a bitter pendon 

For man's redem]>tion. 

He dranke eisel and gidl 

To redeme us withal. Poems, sign. P 5. 

It occars also in an old ballad : 

God that dyed for us all. 
And drank both eysell and gall, 
Bring as out of bale. 

Ritson's Jnc. Pop. Poetry, p. S5. 

Dr. Johnson quotes a similar passage 
from sir Thomas More. 
There is indeed no doubt that eisel 
meant vinegar, nor even that Shake- 
speare has used it in that sense : 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 
Potions of eysell, 'gainst my strong infection. 

Sonnet Ul. 

But in the following passage it seems 
that it must be put for the name of a 
Danish river : 

Show me wbtt thoatt do ! 
Won't weep? wout light? won't fast? wo'i't teur 
thyself? 
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Won't drink op Bistlf eat a croeodile? 

rUdo't. JJami., T, 1. 

There is said to be a river Oenl in 
Denmark, or if not, Shakespeare 
might think there was. Fstel has 
been mentioned, but that is in Hol- 
land; and even Nile, but that is as 
remote from the reading as from the 
place. The question was much dis- 

Suted between Messrs. Steevens and 
lalone, the former being for the 
river, the latter for the vinegar ; and 
he endeavoured even to get over the 
drink up, which stood much in his 
way. But after all, the challenge to 
drink vinegar, in such a rant, is so 
inconsistent, and even ridiculous, that 
we must decide for the river, whether 
its name can be exactly found or not. 
To drink up a river, and eat a croco- 
dile, with his impenetrable scales, are 
two things equally impossible. There 
is no kind of comparison between the 
others. In the folios it is printed 
Esile, 
EKE. Also. Saxon. 

And I to Page shall eke nnfold. 

How FaJstaff, Tsrlet vile. 
Hit dove will prove, Ids gold will hold, 

denle. 



And hit toft coach 



Mrr. W. W., i, 8. 



Moat hriaky Juvenal, and eke mott lovely Jew. 

This word occurs almost in every page 
of Spenser, and in the Mirror for 
Magistrates. 

Accusine highest Jove and godi ingrate. 
And «!■« Dlaspheming Heaven bitterly. 

F. (f.,II.vii,40. 
Eke luttfoU life, that sleepea in sinks of sin. 
Procures a plaxue. 

Mirr.for Mag.^ Legend of Mempridtu. 
I lusted eke^ as lasie lechers use. Ibid. 

But it was then growing obsolete, and 
is therefore admitted by Shakespeare 
only in burlesque passages. 

fELA. The highest note in the scale 
of music. Our old dramatists fre- 
quently use the expression to denote 
the extreme of any quality. 

ELD. Old age, old people ; eald. Sax. 

For all thv blessed vonth 
Becomes as aged, and ooth beg the alms 
Of palsied eld. J/eas for M., iii, 1. 

And well yon know, 
The superstitions idle-headed eld 
Recei\ d and did deliver to our age 
This tale of Heame the hunter fur a truth. 

Met. W. r., iv, 4. 
Seems that throufth many vears thy wita thee faile. 
And that weak eld hath feft thee nothing wise. 

Spent. F. q., II, iii, 16. 

It is sometimes written eild: 



Whose graver years would for no labour vield ; 

His age was full of pnissance and miKnt ; 
Two sons he had to guard his noble eili. 

#•«>/: 2Vtt». iii, S5. 

For age, or time of life m general, 
even infancy : 

The aneel good appointed for the guard 
Of noble Kaimond firom hia tender eUd. 

Faxrf. T., vii. 80. 

ELDER. To be crowned with eider 
was a disgrace. 

You may make doves or vultures, roses <»■ nettkt, 
laurel for a ipirlaud, or elder for a disgrace, 

£pU. to Alex, and Camp., O PL. ii, 150. 

Probably this was owing to the anec- 
dote which Shakespeare has noticed, 
that Judas was hanged on a tree of 
that kind : 

Well follow 'd ; Judas was hang'd on an elder. 

Lo9e*e L. L, v, 2. 

This legend of Judas, however it 
originated, was generally received. 

He shall be your Judas, aud you shall be his elder' 
tree to hang on. B. Jons. £v. U. out ofH.^ iv, 4. 

Our gardens will prosper the better, when they have 
in them not one of these elders, whereupon so naay 
covetous Judoses haug thenitelves. 

Hixon^s Strange Foot-post. 

Shakespeare also makes it an emblem 
of grief: 

Grow patienee. 
And let the stinking elder, grief, untwine 
His perishing root, with the increasing vine. 

Cymk., rr, 8- 

That is, let grief, the elder, cease to 
entwine its root with patience, tbe 
vine. It is obscurely expressed, but 
does not seem to require the altera- 
tions which have been proposed. 
fELEGIOUS. Lamenting ; melaucboly. 



If vour eleqious breath should hap to rouxe 
A nappy tear, close harb'riuK iu his eye. 

QuaHet's EmhUms. 



lappy tear, close harb'ring iu his eye. 

The ELEMENT was often" used for- 
merly, for the air, or visible compass 
of the heavens ; and I believe still is 
BO in very low colloquial language. 

The element itself, 'till seven years hence, 
Shall not behold her face at ample view. 

Teeel. N., i. I. 
And the complexion of the element. 
It favours Uke the work we have in hand. 
Most bloody, fiery, and most terrible. 

Jul. Ceu^ i, S. 

That is, the look of the sky. 

These watcrgalls in her dim element. 
Foretell new storms to those already spent. 

gk. Rape qfluer., SuppL, i, M2. 

Milton has used it, Com us, 299. 
There was a notion, that all the 
elements were combined in the at- 
mosphere, which therefore was tbe 
element of elements. When Caesar 
says to Octavia, '*The elements be 
kind to thee," he probably means 
only, " May you have fair and favoar- 
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able weather in your Toyage." Jnt. 
and CUop,, iii, 2. This seems to be 
the simple meaning, which some 
would obscure by refinement. 
Coriolanus swears by the elements, 
which I fancy is equiyalent to by the 
heavens : 

By the ttementt. 
If e*er agiin I meet him beard to beard, 
He*s mine, or I am his. Cor., i, 10. 

ELEMENTS. Man was supposed to be 
composed of the four elements, the 
due proportion and commixture of 
which, in his composition, was what 
produced in him every kind of per- 
fection, mental and bodily. The four 
temperaments, or complexions, which 
were supposed immediately to arise 
from the four humours (see Humours), 
were also more remotely referred to 
the four elements. Thus, in Micro- 
cosmus, the four complexions enter, 
and, being asked by whom they are 
•ent, reply, **Our parents, the four 
elements;** and each afterwards refers 
himself to his proper element : Choler, 
to fire; Blood, to air; Phlegm, to 
water; and Melancholy, to earth. 
0. PL, ix, 122. No idea was ever 
more current, or more highly in 
favour, than this, particularly with 
the poets. Hence Sir Toby Belch 
inquires, ''Does not our life consist 
of the four elements f TweL N., 
ii, 3. 

It is said, as the highest possible 
commendation of Brutus, 

His life was (centle ; and the eUmenU 

So mix'd in him, that Nature miyht stand np 

And say to all the world. This wt m wimn. 

Jul. C4U., r, 6. 

The following passage of Drayton's 
Baron's Wars has been remarked for 
its strikin^^ similarity : 

In whom so mix'd the elementi all laj. 
That none to one coald sovereignty impute ; 

As all did lovem, so did all ober i 
He of a temper was so absolnte 

As that it seem'd, when Natoie him began, 

She meant to shew all that tmigkt ^ m man. iii, 40. 

It has been doubted which author 
copied the other; but the thought 
was to much public property at that 
time, as to be obvious to every writer. 
So Browne says of a lady, that such a 

Was nerer sent 
T^bt poMMt by one sols elemcntj 



But such a woric Nature disposde and gave. 
Where all the eUnumU concordance hare. 

Brit. Past., i, 1. p. 8. 

The thought of Shakespeare*8 44th 
and 45th Sonnets, which form but 
one poem, turns chiefly upon this 
supposed combination ; among other 
things he says. 

Iffy life being made of four, with two alooe 
Sinks down to death oppreas'd with melancholy. 

Suppl. to Sk., i, 618. 

So Higgins, in the Mirror for Magis- 
trates: 

If we behold the substance of a man. 
How he is made of elewunt* by kind. 

Of earlh. of water, aire, and fire, than 
We would full often call unto our mind. 
That all oar earthly joys we leave behind. 

JEwj Ferrex, p. 78. 

Massinger has further pursued the 
thought : 

IVe heard 

Schoolmen affirm, man's body is coaipos'd 

Of the four ettmetUs; and, as in league together 

They nourish life, so each of them sffords 

Liberty to the soul, when it grows weary 

Of this fleshy prison, be. Benegado, iii, 3. 

And as the above passage composes 
the body thus, the following declares 
that some thought the soul had the 
same orinn ; 

One thinu the soul is air ; another, fire ; 

Another, blood diffns'd shout the heart; 
Another saith, the eUments conspire, 

And to her essence each doth give a part. 

Sir John Damet, Im. of Soul, SgorHum. 

Cleopatra, about to die, says, 

I'm fire and air ^ my other iUmentt 

I give to baser life. Jnt. and CI., w, 9. 

On the contrary, when the mental 
qualities were in any way deranged, 
the elements were supposed to be ill 
mixed. Thus a madman is addressed 
in these terms : 

I prithee, thou /bitr ettments ill brew'd. 
Torment none but thyself; Away, I say. 
Thou beast of passion, he. 

B. ^ FL Nice Valour, act i, p. 819. 

ELIZABETH, SAINT. A Hungarian 
princess, daughter of Alexander If 
king of Hungary, a long account of 
whose life and miracles is given by 
Alban Butler, on the day dedicated to 
her memory, which is the 19th of 
November, from sources considered 
by him as authentic. She is called, 
in the French Service Books, <S^tii^ 
Elizabeth, veuve. Bv a species of 
adulation very absurd, as addressed 
to queen Elizabeth, (the bulwark of 
the Protestant cause,) this saint*s 
day was kept as a festival in her 
reign. 

18 
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Thene the 19th day, heyng Sayut ElytahetkU day, 
th' erle of ConirrUnd, th' erle of Emcx, and my 1. 
Barge, dyd chaleng all comers, sex counet apeace, 
wkiche was very hononblye performed. 

Lodge's Illustrations, toI. Hi, p. 13. 

The honour of a festival day seem^ 
not to have been granted to Elizabeth, 
mother of John the Baptist. Relics 
of the Hungarian saint are preserved 
at Brussels, and in the electoral 
treasury at Hanover ! So says Butler. 
To ELF. To entangle in knots, such 
as elf-locks. It was supposed to be a 
spiteful amusement of queen Mab^ 
and her subjects, to twist the hair of 
liuman creatures, or the manes and 
tails of horses, into hard knots, which 
it was not fortunate to untangle. 

My face 111 erime with filth. 
Blanket my loins ; elj all my liair in knors. 

LtMT ii, 8. 

fELF-CAKE. An affection of the side, 
supposed, no doubt, to be produced 
by the agency of the fairies. 

To help the hardness of the aide, call'd the elf-cake.— 
Take uie root of gladen. make powder thereof, and 
give the diseased party half a spoonful to drink in 
white>wine ; or let him eat thereof io much in his 
potage at a time, and it will help him. 

Lupton's Thousand NotahU Things. 

ELF-LOCKS. Locks clotted together 
iu the manner above mentioned. It 
is not probable that the terrible dis- 
ease called plica poloniea could have 
been alluded to, as some have sup- 
posed, 

Tliis is that very Mab, 
That plata the manes of horses in the night, 
And odces the elf-locks in fool sluttish hairs. 
Which once untangled much misfortune bodes. 

Som. aftd Jul., i, 4. 
She tore her elvish knots of haire, as blacke, 
And full of dust, as any coUyer's sacke. 

Brotpne, Brit. Past., ii, 1, p. 13. 
His blaek haire hung dangling about his eares like 
elfe-lockes, that I cannot be perwoaded but some 
succnbvs begot him on a witch. 

Fenncr's Compter's Common-wealth, in 
Cens. Lit., x, p. 801. 

-fELOINB. To remove to a distance. 

And bysydys thys hit ys not to be dowbtyde that he 
knowynse hymeselfe to be gvltye in the mater before 
rehersyae wyll eloyns owt of the same howse into ti^e 
handjfa of hys tecrett fiTndys thowsandys of poundes. 

Wright's Monastic Letters, p. 90. 



How I shall ttaT, though she eloigns me thus, 
itnij ihaU know it too. 

Donne's Poems, p. 28. 



And how pott 



ELSE. Rather licentiously used for 
others. 

Bastards and else. K. John, ii, 1. 

ELTHAM MOTION. A contrivance 
shown at Eltham, and pretended to 
be a perpetual motion. 

I dwell in a windmill I the perpetual motion is here. 
and not at Bttham. B. Jons. Bpiccene, v. 3. 

It is alluded to in one of Jonaou's 



epigrams, under the name of The 
Eltham Thing : 

See yon vond* motion? — not the old fa-ding, 
Mor captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham thing. Ep.,jffm. 
And think them happy, when maybeshew'd forapenuy 
The Fleet street mandrakes, that heav'nly motion of 
Eltham. Versa prefixed to Corial [I V. 

EMBALLING. The ceremony of car- 
rying the ball, as queen, at a corona- 
tion. The word was probably coined 
by Shakespeare for the occasion. 
Mr. Toilet objects to that interpreta- 
tion, because, he says, a queen consort 
has not that ensign of royalty. But 
the sense of the passage enforces this 
meaning upon us, and Shakespeare 
might not think of that distinction. 
He would know that queen Elisabeth 
carried the ball, and might naturally 
conclude the same of other qneena. 

In faith, for little England 
Toa'd venture an emballing; I myaelf 
Would for Camanronshire, although there Wonted 
Mo more to the crown but that. Hen, VflJ, ii, 8. 

This is Dr. Johnson's explanation, 
and it is clearly the best, among many. 
One of them is offensive, without 
being at all probable. 
To EM BASE. To make base. Debase 
is now U8ed instead of this. 

But then the more your own mishap I roc. 
That are so much by so mean love emhms*d. 

Spsns. Sanmst, 83. 
Thou art emhas'd: and at this instant jield'st 
Thy proud neck to a miaerable yoke. 

ComeUu, O. FL, ii, S8S. 

It was used by later writers, as South, 
and others, as may be seen in John- 
son's Dictionary. 

tThis warlike order of souldiore is in these ovr dayca 
much emba^d. KnolUs'i History of the Turks. 

tif a lascivious speaker lenrne a better and more grart' 
full language, then that which wont to deflle and 
eTuhace an obscene tongue. 

Read^s DavieTs SolUofuie, 1637. 

[Sometimes used in the sense of to 
lower.] 

tWhen God, whose words more in a mMnent can, 
llien in an an the proudest strength ol man. 
Had severed the floods, levell'd the fields, 
Emboj^t the valleyi, and emboet the hils. Du Bartas. 

To EMBAYE, for embathe. To bathe. 
Metaphorically, to delight. 

Whiles every sence the humour aweet emiay'df 
And alumbnug soft my heart did st^ away. 

Sp. F. q., I. ix, IS. 
In the warm snn he doth himself emkay. 

Jhid., Muiopoimos. v. 306. 
Tlieir swords both points and edp^ sharp embay 
In purple blood, where'er they hit or light. 

Fair/. Tatio, xii, 63- 

To EMBAYLE, or EMBALE. To en- 
close, or pack up as in a bale. 

And hor straieht legs most bravely were emkayrd 
In gilden buskiM of costly curdwayne. 

Sf, F. q., II, tii, 37. 
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EMBERINGS. The faaU of the ember 

weeks. See Todd. 
fTo EMBLEM. To remind by emblem. 

Could he forget hia death that everr houre 
Was tmhUm'd to it, by the fading flower ? 

ITitU EecntUUms, 1654. 

EMBOSSED. Blown and fatigued with 
being chased, so as not to be able to 
hold out much longer ; or, according 
to some, swollen in the joints. From 
bos8e, a humour, Fr. Mr. Malone 
deduces it from embo^ar, Spanish ^ 
but it is not likely that we should have 
a hunting term from Spain. France 
was most probably our mistress in 
this, as well as many other sports, and 
we must have it from emboucher, or 
embower; the former most probably, 
if Turberville's definition be right: 
"having the mouth full of foam." 
See Imbost. A term of hunting. 

When the hart is foamy at the month, we ny, that he 
is tmioied. TurbfrtUU on HuiU., p. S4S. 

It seems in the following passage to 
mean "foaming with rage," and not 
anything of fatigue : 

O he is more mad 
Than Telamon for his shield ; the boar of Theisaly 
Was nerer so ewdoued. Jnt. /* Ct, iv, 1 1 . 

In the next, it appears rather more 
likely to mean swelling with protu- 
berances, which is the common and 
still current sense of the word : 

Which once a day with his tmhoind flroth 

The sea shall cover. Tim. t^A.^ v. 8. 

So we have *' embou^d carbuncle," in 

Lear, ii, 4. 

Here it means worn out with fatigue : 

I am twthott 
With tfottinf all Uie streets to find Pandolfo. 

Alkumaxar, O. PL, vii. 235. 

In the passage of Spenser which 
Upton thought so difficult, I have 
little doubt that to emboss means 
simply to fatigue 2 

Bat by ensample of the last dayes losae. 

None of them rashly durst to her approch, 
Ke in so glorioos spoils themselres mhoue. 

F. q., Ill, i. 64. 

That is, " Nor fatigue themselves by 
attempting so glorious spoil." 

EMBRASURES, for embraces. 

Forcibly prerents 
Oitr lodi'd emiraturts, strangles our dear tows. 

Tr. and Cr., iv, 4 

2b EMBRUE, in the sense of to strain, 
or distil. 

Some bathed ktsset, and did soft ntkrtw 
The sofred liquor through his mritinx lips. 

Sjptmi. F. Q.t n, T, S3. 



EME, or EAM. An uncle. Eame, Sax. 
Earn is more proper, on account of 
the etymology, but erne is perhaps 
more common. 

While they were young, Cassibelan their emt 
Was by the people chosen in their sted. 

Spem. F Q., II, x, 47. 
Henry Hotspur, and his €»ut 
The earl of Wor'ster. Drayt. Pol^olh., 82, p. 1070* 

See the First Part of Henry IV. 

Daughter, she says, fly, flv ; behold thy dame 
Foreshews the treasons of thy wretchra com. 

Fkirf. Tttuo, iy, 49. 
Tlie nephues straight depos'd were by the eame. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 438. 

Mr. Todd says it is still used in some 
parts of Staffordshire. Grose's, and 
other Glossaries, mark it as a northern 
word. 
EMERALD. To look through one^ 
apparently to look with pleasure and 
ease; perhaps from the pleasant 
green hue of the stone, or some 
supposed occnlt quality in it. 

But ahraies, though not laughing, yet hokii^ throiigk 
MM nurmui at others jarres. Bupk. Bngl.^ ii. 1 « 

This is said of England, on account 
of her security in foreign contests. 
fEMEROD. 1. An emerald. 

Ameril. A stone that glaslera use to cut their rissse 
withal, callen an omroi. NomnHatmri 

In the Lansd. MS., Brit. Mus., No. 70, 
there is a letter from Mr. Richard Cham- 
pernowne to sir Robert Cecil, dated in 
1592, referring to the discovery of 
some articles pillaged from a Spanish 
carrack, amongst which is one thus 
described: "An emerod made in the 
form of a cross, three inches in length 
at the least, and of great breadth." 
2. An hsemorrhoid. 

EMMANUEL. Formerly prefixed, pro- 
bably from pious motives, to letters 
missive, and other public deeds* 

C. What is thT name? 
CI. BrnMamnitA. 

D. They use to write it on the top of letters; 'twill go 
hard with you. S Hm. FI, iy. S. 

In the old play of The famous Victo- 
ries of Henry V, &c., the broad seal 
of the king is called by this name : 

I beseech your grace to deliver me your safe 
C onduct, under your broad seal, SwumiuL 

Which the king does, and issues the 
order almost in the same words. See 
the note on the above passage. 

fEMMANUEL. The name of an oint- 
ment for wounds and sores, which 
appears to have been celebrated in tb# 
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latter part of the sixleenth century. 
The following directions for making 
it give rather a curious excimple of the 
old practice of medicine. 

Tb make a treate called emanuel. — Take vervaine, 
dittany, pimpcrnell, ccutory the more, gratia dei, of 
each one handfull, hearbe John, avence, celondine, 
acns muscata. alalvia, plantaine, sparine, ejehmonie, 
of each one handfull, grind al in a nrorter, and put 
them in a gallon of wine, and lioyle them in a pan till 
the third part be vaaied, then straiue it through a 
CHuvas clutu, and let it o\eT the tire, and put therto 
waxe foure ounces, pitch aa much, rozen as mucli, 
ohbanum two ounces, mastick two ounces, mtrrhe two 
ounces, aloes X^o ounces, turpentine two ounces, 
sheepea aewet halfe a pound, bcaie them all into 
poi^der, and boyle them all together save the turpen- 
tine, the which must be put in last of all, then strame 
the same through a cloth, and keepe it tdl you have 
neede thereof: und this is a aptciall healer of all 
wounds and sores, bruses, and broken bones, and 
apoattuues that be broken ; also it hath a special vertue 
to draw, dense, and re-engender good flesh, it healeth 
and doth away all kind of aciies whatsoever, al 
cankers and festers, it healeth morimals, it paaseth nl 
otlier oyntments; and if you wil have it soft, put 
thereto a quantity of oyle of roses, so much as >ou 
thiukegood. Frooved. The Pathway to HeaUk, hll 

To EMMEW. To restrain, to keep in a 
mew, or cage, either by force or terror. 

This outward-sainted deputy. 
Whose settled visage and deh berate word 
Nips youth i' th' head, and follies doth emmew 
As faukon doth the fowl Meat, for M., iii, 1. 

EMMOVE. A compound of move, used 
by Spenser, and in imitation of him 
by Thomson, when writing in his 
stanza, in the Castle of Indolence. 
See Todd. 

EMONY, for ^monia, or Ilsemonia. 
Part of Thessaly, where was Pharsalia. 

War that hath sought th' Ausoninn fame to rear 

In warlike Emon^. Cornelia, O. VI., u, 244. 

EMPEACH, v. To hinder ; from em- 
pescher, Fr. It has been thought that 
this should be used, aa a distinct word 
from impeach, for to accuse ; but the 
similarity is perhaps too great for 
confusiou to be avoided. Mr. Todd 
exemplifies this sense from Elyot and 
Spenser. 

EMPERY. A kingdom; from empere^ 
old Fr. 

A lady 
So fair, and fastened to an empery. 
Would make the greatest king douUe. 

Cymh., i, 7. 

More commonly, sovereign authority, 
dominion : 

Or there well sit 
Rulinf^, in large and ample empery 
O'er > ranee, and all her almost kingly dukedoms. 

Hen. r,i,2. 
Do exercise your mirthless enmory. 

„ ,, romeOa, O. Pi., ii, 246. 

Bring all the nrmphes within her emperie 
To be assistant in lier sorrowing. 

Brmena, Brit. Past., 1. 5, p. 120. 



Proud Mersey is so great in entering of the main, 
Aa he would make a shew for empery to stand. 

Drayt. Polyoli., 11, p. SSI. 

tEMPILL. To drug. 

That, in the suzar (even) of sacred writ. 
He may em-pill us with som bane-full bit 

DuBarta. 

EMPIRICUTICK, for empirical. Whe- 
ther a licence of the author, or an 
intended error of the speaker, or a 
real error of the press, is not quite 
clear. 

The most sovcreigu prescription in Galen is but em- 
pirieutiet. Coriot., ii, 1. 

The first folios have \temperickqutique. 
The speaker is Menenius, who coins 
words at pleasure. Alluding to Aufi- 
dius, he says, *'I would not ha?e 
been ^ofidiuaed for all the chests in 
Corioli." Ibid. 
EMPLOYMENT. Apparently used for 
implement. 

See, sweet, liere are the engines that most do *t. 

(Namely, an iron crow and a halter.) 

Mv stay hath been pmlonged 
With bunting obscure nooks for these employments. 

Widow' t Tear*, O. PL, vi. 820. 

So Malvolio, taking up the feigued 
letter of Olivia, says, 

What «Mp%fuM/ have we here? TWvl. iV^ ii. S. 

Which however might bear its usual 
sense, without much violence. War- 
burton says it is equivalent to " What 
have we to do here?" 
EMPRESA, the same as impresa. Device 
or motto on a shield, &c. 

Thy name as my emprem will I beaie. 

Drayton's MatUia. 

See Impresa. 
EMPRISE. Enterprise. Emprise, Fr. 
Very commonly used by Spenser. 

Therewith sir Guyou left his first emprise, 
And taming to that woman fast her nent. 

Sp. F. Q., II, IT, 12. 
Not hope of praise, nor thirst of worldW good, 
Inticeu us to follow this emprise. Pairj. Tasso, ii, 8S. 

It is still a poetical word, having been 
used by Milton and Pope. 

f A slender number for soarreat emprise. 

Gascoigne's Works, IS^. 

fEMPT. To empty. 

To fill my pate with rerse, and empt my purse. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

ENACTURE. Action, or eflfect. 

Tlie violence of either grief or joy 

Their own enactures wiih themselves destroy. 

Ham., iii, S. 

fENAGE. To make aged ? 

That never hail did hanrent prejudice ; 
That never frost, nor snowe. nor slippery ice 
The fields en-ay'd ; nor any stormy stowr 
Dismounted mountains, nor no violeut showr 
Poverisht the land. Dn Bartus. 

fENAMBUSH. To place in ambush. 

His eHambushei enuaiies. Ckapm. /?., x, SS7. 
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ENAUNTER, arfr. Lest. A word pecu- 
liar to Spender; whether provincial 
or antiquated, has not been made out. 

Anger noald let him speak to the tree, 
EnautUer his rage moaght cooled be. 

Sj^fn*. Sk. Kal, Feb., 199. 
With them it fits to rare tor their heir, 
EnauHter their heritage do impair. 

Ibid.,Ma9,n. 

fENBREAME. Strong; sharp. 

We cnn be content (for the health of our bodies) to 
drink sharpe potions, receive and indure the operation 
of enbreawu purges, to observe precise and hard diets, 
and to bridle ovr directions and desires. 

Norikbrooke's Treatise against Diring, 1577. 

ENCAVE. To hide, as in a cave. 

Do bat eneave yourself, 
And mark the fleers, the gibes, uid notable scorns. 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. 0/A., iv, 1. 

Compounds with en were almost made 
at pleasure, while our language was 
forming, and hardly require explana- 
tion. 
fENCHARGE. An injunction. 

A noblenaii being to passe through a water, com- 
maunded his tnimpetter to ko« before and sound the 
depth of it, who to shew himselfe very mannerly, refus'd 
this enekarge and push'd the nobleman himselfe 
forward, saying : No sir, not I. your lordship lAaXL 
pardon me. Copley's Hits, Ftts, and Ikueies, 1614. 

-fTo ENCHASE, To ornament. 

Like rich Auttunnus golden lamp, .... 

When with his cheerful race, 

Freah washed in lofty ocean wares, he dotk the sides 
enchast, CAajm. II., v, 8. 

ENCll E ASON. Occasion . Enehaison, 
old Fr. See Roquefort. 

Thou railrst on right without reason. 

And blamest hem much for small enekeason. 

Spent. Skep. K., May, 146. 
Certes, said he, well mote I shame to tell 
The fond enckeasom that me hether led. 

Spetu. F. 0., II, i, 80. 

An antiquated word in Spenser s time. 
fENCHEST. To shut up in a chest. 

Tlion art Joves sister and Saturnns childe; 
Yet can they breast enckest such anger still? 

Virgil, by Vicars, 1689. 

fEND. Not to care which end goes 
forward, to he reckless or negligent. 

Negligen'em eum fecit. He had made him retchlps, 
negiifeent, carelesse, uot to regard wkick ende goes 
forward. Terence in English, lOli. 

Slowly, easily, gently, softly, negligently, as earing 
mot Kkat ende goes forward. 

WttkaW Dictionarie, ed. 1606, p. 86. 

fENDENlZE. To establish in a country. 

And havinjr by little and little in many victories 
vanquished the niitions bordering upon them, brou^hl 
them at length to be ettdenited and naturalized m 
their ownc nume. 

UoUanJ's Ammianus MarceUinus, 1009. 

ENDIAPRED. Variegated, diversified 
in colour. See Diaper. 

TKlio views the troubled bosome of the maine 
Endiapred with cole^bl^rke porpesies. 

CI. Tib. Nero, Tragedy, sign, G 3. 

ENDOSS, r. To put on, or mark upon. 
Endoiter^ Fr. This and endorse arc 



of the same origin ; only eml nuer is 
older French than endosser. Both 
mean originally to put on the back, 
from dorsum. 

Gave me a shield, in which he did endoss 
His dear Redeemer's badge upon the boss. 

Spens. F. Q., V, xi, S8. 

Both here, and in his Colin Clout, 
1. 632, it is used for to put on by 
painting or engravino:. 
fENDUGlNE. Apparently equivalent 
to dudgeon. The word occurs twice 
in the following work. 

Wliich shee often perceiving, and taking in great 
eudugine, roundly told him that if hee used so con- 
tinually to looke after her, shee would clappe such a 
paire of homes upon his head. 

Gratis Ludentes, 1638, p. 118. 

fENEWED. Coloured; hued. 

And soo they rode thorowoute a forest, and at the 
last they were ware of two pavehons even by a pryoiy 
with two sheldes, and the one shylde was enewsd 
with whyte, and the other shelde was reed. 

Horte d'Jrtbur, i, 81. 

To ENFEOFF. To grant out as a feoff, 
fief, or estate; to give up. 

Grew a companion to the common streets. 
Eafeo^d himself to popularity. 1 Hen. IF, ill, 9L 

fENFORClVE. Compulsive. 

A sucking hind-calf, which she traued with her m- 
/orctptf seret. , Cksipm /<., riii, 819. 

ENFOULDRED. A word peculiar to 
Spenser, and conjectured to be made 
from fouldroyer, the antiquated form 
o( foudroger, in French. If so, it 
must mean "thundered out with it.'* 

With fowle enfouldred smoake and flashing flre. 

Spens. F. Q., 1, xi, 40. 

fENGAGED. "Indebted.'^^ca/;^. Cbmy;^., 

1654. 
f ENGENY. Ingenuity ; invention ; 

mechanical skill. See Ingin'e. 

In midst of which, by rarer engnty. 

Then Mars and Venus hang in Lemniaa net. 

ZoHckc's Dove, 1613. 

ENGHLE, or ENGLE. I fear nothing 
better can be made of this word than 
a different spelling of ingle, which is 
often used as a favorite, and some- 
times of the worst kind. 

What between his mistress abroad, and his engle at 
home, high fare, iuc. — he tiiiuks the hours have no 
wings. B. Jons. Silent IT, i, 1. 

Possibly it was a cant term among 
the players, for the boys belonging to 
the theatre : 

Wliat. shall I have ny son a sta^r now? for the 
nlayers to make engklrs of. Ibtd., Poetaster, i. 1. 

rfo, you mangonizing sUve, I will not part from *em. 
You'll sell them for engkles, you. Ibid., iii, k 

The children who speak the prologue 
to Cynthia's Revels, call themselves 
enghles : 
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And sweat for every yeniMl trenwM we ecnninit, as 
tome author wuold if lie had sucn fine tngkUt as we. 

Pro/. 

Shakespeare, to his credit, haa not 
the word at all, unless we turn the 
*' ancient angel," in the Taming of the 
Shrew, into an en^le, which 1 should 
much scruple to do. See Inqle. 
lb ENGHLE. To coax, or cajole, as a 
favorite might do. To ingle is used 
exactly in the same manner. 

I'll presently go and tngkle some broto' for a poet's 
gown, and bespeak a garland. 

B. Jons. Poet4uter, ii, 8, at the end. 

ENGIN, for ingin ; from ingenium, wit. 

Tliese qoaynt questions (wene I) the apostles woulde 
never have solnted with like quicknesse of enffin, as 
our Dunsmen do. CkttUm^M Jfori« Bne^ li 1. 

See Ingime. 
An ENGINE sometimes meant the rack. 

Whieh. like on engine^ wrench'd mj frapie of nature 
From Uie fixt pUce. /iear, i, i. 

Shall murderers be there for errr dying. 
Their souls shot through with adders, torn on engines f 

B. /• n. Night-walker, act ir. 

In Temp., ii, 1, it may mean a rack, 
or other instrument of torture. It 
signified also a warlike engine, or 
military machine, used for throwing 
arrows, and other missiles : 

When he walks he moves like an engine, and the 
ground shrinks before his treading. Qniot., y, i. 

So also in Tr. & Cr., ii, 3. 

Ardte is gently visag'd, yet his eye 
Is like an engine bent Two NoUe ^tnem., v, 4. 
Thou|;h he, as engines arrows, shot forth wit. 
Yet aim'd withallthe proper marks to hit, 
His ink ne'er stain'd toe surplice. 

Wesfs Poewt^ prefixed to BatuMpk*s Poems, B 5. 

fl^NGINOUS. Ingenious; mechanical. 

For that one acte gives, like an enginous wheele. 
Motion to all, sets all the state agoing. 

Decker's Whore o/BahyUm, 1607. 
By open force, or prqjects engtnoms. 

Chapm. Oiys., \, 462. 

ENGLAND'S JOY. The name of an 
old play, now lost; written perhaps 
\y Nich. Breton. 

Let me see — ^the author of the Bold Beauchampt, 
And England's Joy. 

p. The last was a well writ piece, I assure you; 
A Breton, I take it, and Shakspeare's very way. 

OohUns, 6. VI, x,l7i. 
And poore old Yennor, that pUdn dealing man. 
Who acted BnglamPs Joy first at the Swan. 

Taylor, Water P., p. 163. 

To KNGRAVE. To put into a grave, 
to bury. 

The sixt had charge of them now being dead. 
In seemly sort their corses to engrate. 

, TV . -..X *<w -K g, I. X. 43. 

See also II, i, 60. 

Ten in the hundred lies here engrm^d, 
Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not sav'd. 

Bfitaph on John a Coomhe, attriMod to 

The quicke with face to fsce engraved hei 
fach other s death that each might living see. 

Mirror for Mag.,.p. iil. 



To ENGROSS. To fatten, or make 
gross. 

Not sleeping to engross his idle body. 
But praying to enrich his watchfkil sooL 

Bieh. in, iii, 7. 

Also, to make large, or heap together : 

For this they have engrossed and pil'd op 
The canker'd heaps of itnuig»>atchievrd gold. 

8 Hen. IT, hr, 4. 

ENGROSSMENTS. Accumulations, 
heaps of wealth. 

This bitter taste 
meld his engrostsunti to the ending ftther. 

Sirm.iF,iv,4. 

That is, " Such is the unpleasant con- 
sequence of his gains, to a father at 
the close of life." 
To ENHALSE. To clasp round the 
neck ; from haUe, a neck. See Halsk. 

First to mine inne cometh my brother false; 

Embraceth met well met, good brother Scaks* 
And weeps withall ; the other me enhmlse. 

With welcome cosin, now welcome out of Walet. 

Mirror J^ MaM^ n. 401 

fENHEDGE. To surround with a 
hedge. 

Tliese, all these thither bnmght; and their young 

boyes 
And frightfull matron! makJag woftdl noise* 
In heaps enhedg'd xX. Virgil, hy Fimn, 16S8. 

f ENJOIN, To join together, or unite. 

My little children, I must shortly nay 
The debt I owe to nature, nor snau I, 
I4ve here to see you both enfoyn'd in one. 

PhilUs efSeyroa, 16U. 

ENMESH, r. To enclose in the meshes 
of a net. Found only in the follow- 
ing passage ; 

And out ofher own goodnesa make Uie n^ 

That shaU enmesh them aU. OikelU, ii, S. 

fENORME. Enormous. Fr. 

At this answer, the pitifnll dtixeas being litnmfd, 
and avouching they were not able after suck 



and bumiugs to provide any remedie of their exceeding 
great losses, by the meanes of such enorme and hoge 
a preparation. HMand's Jmmianns JfisrcW., liUM. 



fENORMlOUS. For enormous. 

Observe, sir, the great and enormions abase hereof 
•rooupt ChristiaQSk confuted of an £thnicke philoso- 
pher. Passenger ^Ben9emUo, 161S. 

fENOUGH. •* It is enough," t. e., it is 
roasted or boiled enough. Palsffrave, 

ENOW. Though Dr. Johnson con- 
siders this as the plural of enough^ 
and gives examples accordingly, there 
is no doubt that it is now obsolete, 
except in some provincial dialects. 
We now say men enough, horses 
enough, &c. Probably it never was 
more than a diiferent pronunciation 
of enough, there being no etymolo- 
gical reason for the two senses. The 
last syllable was sounded like the 
adverb noir. 
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Am. When wilt tlum think m j tonnentt are entm T 

Echo Now. 
Baiii. Jmsf$Uas, HCt v, sc 8. 

In some counties tbey say enew, 

tTlie great Turk keepa not mistirsses enow. 

Tht Slighted Maid, p. 6. 

tENPRENABLE. Irapregiiable. Bey- 
wood, 1556. 

To liNRACE. To implant. Enraeiner, 
Fr. Spenser says of the human soul, 

Wliich powre retaining sfill, or more or leue 
When she in fleahly teede is eft enraeed. 

Through every part sue doth the same inipresie. 
According as the heareos have her graced. 

Hymn <m Beauty, 1. 118. 

To ENSCONCE. To fortify, to pro- 
tect as with a fort ; a sconce signifying 
a kind of petty fortification. Written 
also insconce. 

And yet ]rou, rogne, will ensconee yonr ragi, your cat- 
a-mountiun loolu, your xed>htttice pliraaes, and your 
bold, beating oaths, under the shelter of yonr honour. 

Mer. W. r.. ii, 2. 
I will eHseonee me behind the arras. Ihd., iii, 8. 

So in All's W., ii, 3. 

Acainst that time do I enteonee me here. 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert. 

Sk. Somut, 48. 
Convey him to the aanctaarf of rebela, 
Kestorius' liouse, where onr prond brother has 
£rucone'd himseir. B. jr Fl. or Skirley, Coronat.t v, 1. 
And therein so entcone'd his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself conld not mistrust. 

Sh. Bape ofLucr., Soppl., U &B8. 

tENSAMPLE. The common word 
answering to the modern example. 

As for an etuawple, unto great men God alloweth 
huuiiug and banking at sometimes. 

Latimer^s Sermom. 
And ma3rntenantly herewith the Snxons encouraged 
with suche comfortable speache as Hcngist uttered 
anion-ist them, required to hare battayle without 
delay ; whose emampU the Brvtains following. 

UoliMsked^s Ckrom., 1577. 
So many are wonte to speake by those persons whiche 
have fallen to the oomraittvug of some hay nous 
enormitie ; as for an eruample, of advoutry, inceste, 
tbefie, or manslaughter. 

Parapkrase o/Bratmus, 1548. 

ToENSEAM. To fatten, or grease; 
from seam, grease. 

In the rank sweat of an enteamed bed. HamL, Hi, 4. 

Also, as from «eaiii, a juncture made 
by sewing, to unite or enclose. "Come, 
ril enseam you,'* are the words of 
Monsieur, to Bussy d'Ambois, intro- 
ducing him to the ladies; meaning, 
" Come, I'll unite you to their party," 
or, as the French call it, faufiler. 
Hence surely it ought to be inter- 
preted encloses, or contains, in the 
following passage of Spenser : 

And bounteous Trent, tliat in himself ensemmt 
Both thirty sorU of fish, and thirty sundry streams. 

F. q., IV, xi. 85. 

The commentators, who here explain 
it fattens, do not seem to have ob- 
served that the word is applied not 



only to the fishes, which might be 
fattened, but also to the streams. 
See Seam and Insbame. 
ENSEAR, or perhaps ENSERE. Dr. 
Johnson explains it sear up, or cau- 
terize ; but I suspect that no more is 
meant than dry up, from sere, dry. 

Entear thy fertile and conceptions womb. 
Let it no more bring out ungrateful man. 

3VaMMi,iT,8. 

ENSHIELD, for enshielded. Co?ered 
as with a shield. Some have con- 
jectured inshelled, which word occurs 
in Coriolanus. The difference is not 
important. 

At these black masks 
Proclaim an enshietd beautv, ten times louder 
Than beauty could display 'd. Meat, for M., U, 4 

To ENSNARLE. To insnare, or en- 
tangle. Spenser uses the word snarl 
in the sense of twisted or knotted, 
applied to hair : 

They in awayt would closely him ttunarUt 
Ere to his den he backwani could recoyle. 

y. q., V. ix. 9. 
fib ENSTATE. To establish. 

After this, for the hatter eoconnging of leaning, 
and the enstating of this her collie in a flooriahing 
condition, she gave several scholarships for Uie 
maintenance of poor students. Broom^i Tra»d$. 

fENSTOCK. To put in the stocks. 

Not that (as Stoiks) I intend to t^a 

With iron cliains of stronx necessity 

Th' EterDsl's hands, and his free feet tmtodt 

In destinies hard diamantin rock. I)u Barta*. 

tENSWEETEN. To make sweet. 

The manner also of aleepe rouit bee duely regarded, 
to sleepe rather open mouth'd than shut, which is a 
great help a||j:ainst mternall obstrnctions, which more 
ensveetenelk the breath, recreateth the spirits, com- 
forteth the braine, and more Cfjoleth the vehement 
heate of the heart. Optiek QUutt qf Human, 1689. 

ENTAYLD, part. Engraved, cut in 
like a seal. Intagliato^ Ital. 

All bar'd with golden beudea, which were nUofVd 
With curious antickes. £p. F. 0., ll, ii, S7. 

Over the doore wherrof yee shall nnd the armes of 
my husband entayVd in marble. 

Pa/M* oirPtau., Tol. ii, H h 7. 

Spenser uses entail also for carving. 
F. Q.. II, vii, 4. 

tHia importunity soe ftur prevailed. 
She seemd contented for to be entawML 

Tke Newe Metamorphosis, IWO. MS., i, 83. 

troENTERBLINNE. To intermingle. 

Do not anticipate the worlds beginninj^; 
But, till to-morrow, leave the smUr-bUumttg 
Of rocky mounts and rouling wavea so wide. 

Dn BarUt. 

ENTER-DEALE, s. Meditation, design ; 
or perhaps rather intercourse, deal- 
ing togetner. See Inter-dbal. 

For he is practit'd well in policy, 
And thereto doth his courting most apply 
To learn tlie enterdtaU of princea strange^ 
To mark th' intent of counsels. See, 

Sp.Motk,Uukb.T.,1^. 
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tENTHEAN. Ihspirod. 

Amidst which hu^h 
Divine flames of entkean joy, to ber 
That level'd had their way. 

Ckawiberlaynt's Pkaronnidm, 16&9. 

ENTHRONISED» part. Entbroued. 

Should be there openly entknmised as the Terr 
elected kins. KnotUt, Hist, of the Turkg, 9S3. 

Accented enthr6nised. See Inthbo- 

NIZED. 

To ENTRAIL, r. To entwine, or twiat 
together. 

And each one had a Kttle wicker basket 
Hade of fine twigs, emtraiUd coriuasly. 

Spenser^s Prothalamion, t. 25. 
Before they fastned were under her knee 
In a rich Jewell, and therein entrayVd 
The ends of all the knots. Ibid., F. Q., II, iii, 87. 

ENTRAILE. Fold, or twist. Intra- 
laseiare, Ital., or entraille, Fr. 

Whose folds displaid. 
Were slretch'd now forth at length without entraiU. 

Spent. F. Q., 1, i, 16. 

The boweln might be called entraiU 
from being bo curiously twisted as 
they are, unless the word was bor- 
rowed from the French. 
To ENTREAT. To treat or use well or 
ill. The second sense of the word 
in Johnson. 

Uncle, you say the queen is at your house. 
For Hcav'n's sake fairly let her be entrraUd. 

Biek. II, iii, 1. 
Who for the same him foully did entreaU. 

S^. Moth. Hubh. Tkle, v. 023. 

Hence, to entertain or to receive, me- 
taphorically : 

In which she often ns*d fSrom open heat 
Uerselfe to shroud and pleasures to entrtat. 

Spent. F Q., 11, vii, 53. 

tENTREATANCE. Treatment; beha- 
▼iour. 

For (said he) that may by petition and faire entreat- 
ante be easily obtained of that heroicall prince . . . 
which will never be got from him by force of annes. 

KnoUes, Hist, of the Turks. 

ENTREATMENT. Entertainment, 

conversation. 

From this time 
Be somewhat scant er of your maiden presence; 
Set your entreatments at a higher rate 
Than a command to parley. Haml.f i, 8. 

So also entreaty, in Johnson. 
'\To ENTROUP. To form in troops. 

And whiles at the very pnint of the medley on both 
sides, the horsemen stroiijrly entrovped themselves, 
and the footmen stoutly fortified their owne sides, 
making a front by joyning their bucklers most close 
and fast together. Holland's Ammianus Mare. 1609. 

tENUCLEATE. To solve; to un- 
riddle. 

Sel. What makes your grave lordship in it, I do 
beseech you? But sir, mark me, the kernel of the 
text enucleated, I shall confute, refute, repel, refel. 
Chapman's Bet. for Honour, 1654. 

fENVIOUS. Angry, indignant. 

And as keen dogs keep sheep in eotea or foldf of 
hurdles bouiid, 



And irrin at every breach of air, enriaus of all that 
moves. Ckapu. II., x, U9. 

ENVIRON, arfr. All around. Exactly 
the French adverb entdron. The ori- 
ginal French word was vtroit, of which 
this is a compound. See Menage, 
Oriffines. 

Lord Godfrey's eye three times envirom goes. 
To view what cuunt'nanoe ev'ry warrior bears. 

Fairf.Vus.,u,9D. 

The verb and substantive from this 

origin are still in use. 
ENVOY. See L'ENVor. 
ENVY, for hatred, or iU-will. Not now 

used in that sense; but euvy too 

frequently produces hatred. 

I forgive alL 
There cannot be those numberless offences 
'Gainst me, I can't take peace with ; no blade emm 
Shall make my grave. Hen. Fm, a, 1. 

And here I cannot but applaud the 
ingenuity of Dr. Johnson's conjec- 
ture, who, for the clearing up of the 
passage, supposes take and make to 
Lave changed places. 

I can't mate peace with ; no bladi any 
Shall take my grave. 

To take would then mean to blast, as 
it does not unusually. In the same 
sense envy occurs again in that play : 

M aJam, this is a mere distraction. 
You turn the good we offer into nuy. iii, 1. 

Many such instances are given in the 
notes, and at Merch. Ven., iv, 1, and 
0. PL, ii, 319. Hence enviouely is 
used by Shakespeare for angrily, in- 
dignantly : 

And hems, and beats her hearty 
Spurns entiously at strews. ffcai., iv, (. 

f 2b ENVY was also used in the sense 
of to hate. 

I suppose it is bicause yon are aged, and nowe are 
not aole to doe as other yong men and women do^ 
and this maketh you to mty it so mueh. 

Northbrooke against Dicing, 1S77. 
Il« speake to him, and gentlv him salutei, 
Tho in my heart I envie much the man. 

True Tragedie of Richard III, 1691 

EPHESIAN. Evidently a cant term, 
probably signifying a toper, or jovial 
companion, as Dr. Johnson conjec- 
tured. 

Art thou there? it is thine host, ihint Ephesisn, calls. 

Mer. W. W., iv, S. 

On the above passage Mr. Steevens 
says, that this word is like Anthropo- 
phaginian, which precedes it, merely 
a sounding word, to astonish Simple. 
This is refuted by the recurrence of 
it in 2 Hen. IV, where the context 
sufficiently explains it. Inquiring 
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who are with Falstaff, the prince 
sayn, 

P'.H. What company? 

Page. Sftkcsiatu, mv lord, of the old chnrch. 

8 Hen. IF, ii. 3. 

He means '' Jolly companionB of the 
old sort." Why they were termed 
Ephesians is not clear ; and it would 
he in vain to conjecture the origin of 
so idle and familiar an expression. 
EPICED, or EPiCBDE. A funeral 
song. Epicedium^ Lat. 

And on the banks each cjrpreaae bow'd hit head. 
To heare the swan line hit own epietd. 

Br<npne, Brit. PmL, I, ▼. p. IIS. 

Mr. Todd gives instances of epicede. 
The Latin form, epicedium^ haa been 
more commonly used. 
tHPISCOPIZE. To act the part of a 
bishop. 

Who will ejnscoftiu, mnit watch, £ut, pray, 
And see to worke, not orertee to play. 

Seoft Phitomythie, 1616. 

\To EQUALIZE. For to equal. 

Outanng the Moaea, and did equal'ut 
Their kins Apollo. Clutpm. Bp. ded. to IIUU. 
Ho woe ner miaerie can tquaUiUt 
No griefe can inatch her fad cahunitiea. 

Jkghr'i Workt$, 16S0. 

tEQUINAL. Pertaining to a horse. 

Chalchiia deriade tlie high $auinaU pile, 

Thai hia huge vaitneaae miKiit all entrance bar. 

Heywoo^t TVom Britrnttniea^ 1609. 

EQUIPAGE appears to have been a cant 
term, which Warburton conjectured to 
mean stolen goods. Dr. Farmer 
proves that it was a cant word, but 
does not quite ascertain its meaning. 

Why then the world's mine ovster, which I with 
■word will open. 1 will retort the anm mtftanage. 

IttT, W, n,f II, 8. 

Mr. Steevens thinks it means attend- 
ance ; that is, " If you will lend me 
the money, I will pay the sum by 
wniting on you ;*' and quotes a pas- 
sage in support of it, where it means 
rather state. 
fERINGO. The eringo {Eryngium 
maritimum) was much used as a deli- 
cacy, and was believed to possess 
strong aphrodysiac quahties. 

Let the sky rain potatoea, hail kining<coniflta, and 
anow eringoe* ; let there come a tempeat of proroca- 
tion M. W.o/ir.^yr.S. 

And yet I hcare, sir Amorotua, you cheriah your 
loynca with h*gh art, the only ingroaser of *ri$tgot$, 
prepar'd cantharidea, cnllesaes made of diaaolred 
pearle and brua'd amber, 8tc. 

MantoHt Tke Jkrtitf, ii. 1. 

ERRA PATER. This was formerly 
very current as the name of an old 
astrologer, but who was meant by it, 
cannot so easily be determined. In 



Sion College Library there is a tract, 
entitled Erra FaUr*9 Predictions (see 
Reading's Catalogue). But this, on 
examination, proves to be nothing 
more than a companion to the English 
Almanack, dated 1694. [There were 
much older editions.] The title is, **A 
Prognostycation for ever, made by 
Erra Pater, a Jewe bom in Jewry, 
Doctor in Astronomy and Physic, 
very profitable to keep the body in 
health." Black letter. But the con- 
tents are only the usual idle rules for 
health, with an account of the fairs 
and highways subjoined. Almanacks 
also borrowed this name, with equal 
reason. Mr. Warton says of Borders 
Astronomical IVacts, that he thinks 
they were " epitomized and bound up 
with Erra Pater^s almanacs.'* HisL 
Engl. Poetry, iii, 77. 

Then walks a turn or two in Vid lacted^ 
And after aix hours' conference with the itara, 
Sleeps with old Erra Pater. 

B.«min Elder Bro.,\,%. 



This was a hiddrn bleasing, wboae effrcta are not yet 

ofivra. 
intailed upon hia issue. 



to be scene. Tis one 



Pater'i predictions, 'til 



Taylor'i Cast optr the Water, Dedieatiom 
to tke Reader, p. 156. 

Butler mentionshim withTycho Brahe : 

In mathematica he was greater 
Than Tycho Brahe, or Mrra Pater. 

' Hudih., i, 1, 1. 110. 

But he had given that nick-name to 
William Lilly, the astrologer. He 
says, ''0 the infallibility of Erra 
Pater, LUly!" Mem. of 1649 and 
50, p. 97. In the above passage, 
however, it is most probable that he 
alluded to the original Erra Pater, 
for it does not appear that the other 
was more than an occasional sarcasm. 
An Erra-Pater sometimes meant an 
almanack : 

Yea, lest 1 erre in rules of husbandrie. 

An Erra Pater keepa me companie. 

To tell me which are good days, which are ill. 

Honest Okost, p. 101. 



tBesidfS, we have an old proMOsticater, 

An erring father, qoaai Erra Pater. 

His everusting almanack tela plaine. 

How many miles from hence to Charlea his wiine ; 



From Luna unto Mercury how farre, 

lb Venus, Sol. and Mara that warlike staire; 



From Mars to mnrry thunder-thumping Jore; 
And thence to sullen Saturne hiicheat abore. 
This if 1 Ive not, with advice and leasure. 



Old Erra "Pater to an inch did measure. 

Taylor's Worktt, 1630. 
f If no great person die this month, either in Europe, 
Aiiiu. Africa, or Amerira. vtm may light tobacco with 
old Erra Pater, aud make btuu-fodder of all our 
aluianacka. foor Boii», 1738. 
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ERST. Formerly; the saperlative of 
the Saxon ere, which meaoii before : 
therefore properly ereH, first. It 
occurs 80 perpetually in ail early 
authors, that instances seem hardly 
necessary : 

Thy coiupaiiT, which «nt wm irluome to me, 

I will endure. Myoul.xt^^^i. 

That erit did follow thy proud chariot wheels. 

2 Hsn. n a, 4. 
Shakespeare has not used it f ery fre- 
quently ; it was beginning in his time 
to be antiquated. Yet it is still re- 
tained in poetry. 

tESBRANDILL. To shake or disquiet. 
Fr. ebranler. Queen Elizabeth uses 
the term in a letter dated 1588. 

ESCAPE. An irregularity, or trans- 
gression ; an escape from the strict 
ties of duty. Often written 'scape. 

Borne will despiie her for this fool escape. 

Tit. And., ir. 3. 
O thou great thnudererl dost thou behold 
With watchfull eyes the subtile 'scapes of men. 

Tancred and Gismtinda, 0. PL, ii, 107. 

tESCHANSONNERY. The butlery. 
The eschansonnery celler is mentioned 
in a MS. printed in the Rutland 
Papers, p. 26, as containing " in wyn 
iiij. septiers." 

To ESCHEW. To avoid or shun. 
From esehever, old French, which 
meant the same. Dr. Johnson has 
preferred the false etymology, escheoir, 
though Skinner, his usual guide, pro- 
nounces eschever the better. It is 
indeed undoubted ; the word, and all 
its derivatives, may be seen in Cot- 
grave. The French word is itself 
deduced by Menage from excavere, to 
take care. See him in echever. 

What cannot be eschewed must be embrac'd. 

Her, W. f^'t ^t 5" 

The word occurs often in the trans- 
lation of the Bible. See Job, i, 1 and 
8, and ii, 3, and in 1 Pet, iii, II. 

Those dangers great you say to be foreshowne, 8m. 
—Cannot be knowne, or cannot be eschewed. 

Harr. Jriost., iv, S26. 

ESCOTED. Paid. From Bcot, a con- 
tribution, which is formed, as Du 
Cange says, from the Anglo-Saxon, 
sceat, money. See his Glossary, in 
Escotum and Scot : hence scot and 
lot. 

Who maintaini them P how are they escoted. 

Haml., ii, 2. 

ESILE, or OISEL. Probably a Danish 
river. See Eiskl. 



ESLOYNE, V, To remove. Esloygner, 
old Fr. 

From worldly cares be did himself edofju. 
And greatly shunned manly exercise. 

Spens. F. Q., I, iv, 90. 

Donne has used it in the form of the 
more modem French, without the «, 
eloigner. 

How I shall sta^, though she etci^ne me thni, 
And how posterity shaU know it too. 

Domte^ FtUedietUm U his Bock. 

Mr. Todd has found eloignment even 
in Shenstone. 

f But ah the Hearens sre too fiff tsM^'d 
Al>ove our rench, nor can our humane scnee 
Attain to see what is derreed above. 

FhilUs ofScyros, ly /. 5., ISSS. 

ESPERANCE. Hope. French. Shake- 
speare uses it as if perfectly adopted 
into our language. In the Scottish 
dialect it was, as Dr. Jamieson shows. 

An esperance so obstinately •troof. 

That doth invert th' attest of eyes aad cm. 

Tro. emd Omt^ t. S. 
Tobe WOTst, 
The lowest, and most drjected thing of fbrtnne. 
Stands still in esperance, lires not in fear. Lear, ir, L 

Where it is used as a word of battle 
by Percy, it has tlie fiual e prouounced, 
as a French word. 1 Hen. IV^ v, 2. 
ESPI'AL. A spy. From the French, 
espier. 

— By your espials were disoorered 

Two mightier troops than that the dauphin led. 

itfm.n;iT,s. 

Her father and myself, lawful espials. 
Will so bestow ourselves, that, me. HamL, tii, 1. 
They hurt no man that is unarmed, onles be be an 
ejwui/i. Mare's Utopia, hy Rohinson, P 7. 

Tne Frenche long, advertised by espial* d their 
determination, prepareth also for tne wanes. 

lfa(ijMi.,Tol.ii.Ml. 

Also for observation, or discovery. 
See Spial. 
fESFRED. Spread. For yspred. 

He layde him then downe by the altars side 
Upon the white hindes skin espred therefore. 

Mirourfor Ma^trales, 1(87. 

ESPRYSED. Taken. Esprise, old Fr. 

But she that was so mutch or more es prgsed with the 
raging and intoUerable fire of love. 

Palace of Pleas., toI. fi, S s 8. 

ESSAY. To take the essay of a dish, 
or to try it, was the office of the 
maitre d^hStel, or, in very great 
houses, of the master carver, Scuyer 
tranchant. It appears to have been 
done by dipping in a square piece of 
bread, and tasting it. When the 
company is seated, he is to 

Come and uncover the meat, which was served ta 
covered dishes, then taking the essay with a square 
slice of bread which was prepared for that use and 
purpote. 0. Rose's Instruct, for Officers of the 

Mouth, l(Wl, p.1S). 

Often contracted to 'say. See Sat. 
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ESSES. The turnings of a river are 
oddly and quaintly compared by 
Browne to the collar of SS, or esses, 
worn by the knights of the Garter : 

Or to a mead a wanton river drrases, 
With richest collers of her turning euet. 

Brit Past., I, It, p. 94. 

Minshew tells us that they were worn 
by "great counsellors of estate, judges 
of this land/* &c., but he does not say 
whv they were formed like SS. 
ESSOINE, or ESSOIGN. Excuse, in- 
dulgence for not appearing. From 
the French, e^soine, or exoine. This 
haS' been variously derived, from 
tlofjvuadai, from exonerare, or exideo- 
uare, barbarous Latin ; but the best 
etymologists, as Du Cange, Menage, 
Vossius, Spelman, agree to deduce it 
from the barbarous Latin, sunnis, 
ntmnU, or somnis, which meant an 
impediment. Sunuis itself is derived 
from saumnis, delay, Germ., or, as 
Hickes says with less probability, 
from sunia, truth, Mceso-Goth. 

From evcrie worke he chalenred etsoyne. 

For contemplation sake. Spnu. F. Q., I, iv, SO. 

Essoifffi is still a term in the common 
law ; the essoign-days being those 
days on which the court sits to take 
essoigns or excuses for such as do not 
appear according to the summons of 
the writ. The topics of essoign are 
classed into five kinds: — 1. De ultra 
mare; 2. De terra sancta; 3. De 
inaio veniendi; 4. De malo lecti; 5. 
De servitio regis. For being beyond 
sea, in the holy land, infirm, sick in 
bed, or on the king*s service. There 
is an ofiicer called clerk of the essoigns, 
by whom these pleas are registered. 
Law Diet. 

f For swearing and for forswearing, and blaspheming 
the blessed name of the eternall God, where no excuse 
can serve ,no advocate can plead, no proxey or estoyne 
is to be granted, bat presently the guilty caitif is com- 
manded to utter darkenesM and perpetudU torments. 

Taylor's Wortts, 16S0. 

ESTIMATE. Used for estimation, value. 

And in it are the lords York, Berkeley, and Seymour, 
None else of name and noble Mtimate. 

Rick. IT, ii. 8.-424. b. 

+ESTOPLE. A stoppage, or impediment. 

But estoples of water courses, doe in some places 
grow by such mennes, as one private man or two can- 
not by force or discretion make remedie. 

Norden"* Snrvfiors Dialogue, 1610. 

ESTRADIOTS. A kind of dragoons 
used by the French. Menage derives 



it from the Italian, Mtradiotti^ which, 
according to Guiccardini, were Greek 
soldiers in the service of Venice, who 
retained the appellalion proper to 
them in their own language, stratiota, 
ffTpariiirai, Otherwise, it Seems more 
obvious to derive them from eUrade, 
or strada, as being light troops em- 
ployed battre Vestrade, to scour the 
wags, for intelligence, and other pur- 
poses. [The Greek derivation is 
correct.] 

Accompanied with crosse-bowe men on horaebacka, 
estradiots, and footmen. Comines, by Danet, F f S. 

Ph. de Com mines describes the par- 
ticular manner in which they were 
armed. 
ESTRIDGE. The ostrich. 

All plum'd like estridget, that with the wind 
Bated, like eagles having newly bath*d. 

izr«i./r,iv,i. 

To be fhriooa. 
Is to be frighted out of fear ; and in that mood 
The dove will peck the estridge. Jnt. /■ CL, m, 11. 
Let them both remember that the utridge disKesteth 
hard vron to prescn'e his health. Eupkues, 14 4, b. 
Should the estridge snatch off the gallant's feather, 
the beaver his hat, the goat his gloves, the sheep his 
■ute, the silkworm his stockinjrs, the neate his uioes 
— he would be left in a cold condition. 

Fuller. Holy War, p. 154k 
♦Tis dyet onely for an estriek tooth. 
It cannot cog, yet very much doth smooth. 

Taylor's Worhss, 1630. 

ESTRO, *., for oestrum. Literally the 
gadfiy; metaphorically, any violent 
and irresistible impulse. 

But come, with (his free heat, 
Or this same estro, or enthusiasme, 
n-'or these are phrases both poetical) 
Will we go rate the prince. 

Marst<m*s Parasitaster, ii ; Jne. Dr,, ii, 887. 

ETERNE. EieruaL 

But in them Nature's copy's not etema. 

Maeh., iii, S. 
On M ars's armour, forg'd for proof stems. 

Uaml., ii, 3. 
O thou EtertuI by whom all beings move. 

Browne, Brit. Past., I, it, p. 89, 
For which we ought in all our hups rejoice. 
Because the eye etsrne all things foreseetb. 

Mirourfor Mag., p. 884^ 

fETERNESS. The quaUty of being 
eternal. 

Corruption, and etemesss, at one time. 
And in one subject, let t<^ther, loosse? 

ByrotCs Tragedy, 

fETRIED. For tried. 

Hereby you see th' unsteady tnist in warre. 
Hereby you sec the stay of states etrids. 

Mirourfor Magistrates, 1S87, 

ETTICKE, or ETHIKE, adj. Hectic. 
Etique, Fr. Here evidently ague fits. 

A sicknesse, like the fever ettieke fittes. 

Which shakes with cold when we do bume like fire. 

Promos and Cassand., iii, 1. 
What saide I? lyke to ettieke fittes? nothing neare. 

" Ibid. 
Quhil sic thyngis war done in Scotland, AmbroM ky ug 
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tf BridMii fiU in uie dvjnnai Kiliiin nunitthi 
MiJcfnlr. Bitin^e^ ciUd b; Ur. JinwKii. 

TUit elite, or eftiek fever «H», in fact, 
the conaumplion, but waa also called 
hd ague. Ad old medical book sajs, 
" Of the Cotisumption or Etbic Hec- 
tica. This is one of the moet perilous 
aj;ues that may light upon a man." 
Moton't General Practice ofPkytiek, 
part Ti, cap. xi, p. 679. 

I biTe tilt (if-tT akAi rijbt. 

Anil hnini mellFd ill mj niglil. 
IhcD fOllnaa deUh, ■illiHit ill donbt 

Willttii-i JwUa, ant a. 

Ein'IN. A giaDt. From eten. Sax. id. 
So derived by Dr. Leyden, in his 
Glosaarj to the Complayut of ScoU 
land. Dr. Jamieean rather im 
siderately ohjected to this etymology ; 
but both Lye and Benion give etea, 
gigat, which lliey derive from etan, 
to eat. The origin is therefore unde- 

Fw Xhrj U7 tbc kini of Fortspl nnnot tit at bH 
■nnt, liui ibe liuu ind thi titiiu >iU nimi lod 
•nilcb il fmiB Lim. B f- Ft. Kniglil ofB. P, i, I. 
And, whetber Ihaa ith donghtr tnigbl, 

«■!. w"h™ "t « M "u!^ ^ '' 
Thon ihill be ner mn la beat hin. 

Ctltoit, SaffiT Saifl. 

Eyttin is alio preserved in the Scot- 
tish dialect, of which many examples 
are given by JamieBon, quarto Diet. 
As ettin, from its etymology, impiies 
cannibalism, every giant might not de- 
serve the name. [This is not correct.] 
See also Chalmers's Glossary to Sir 
David Lyndsay. 
EVARGY. An affected eipreiaion, 
supposed to be used for facility ; from 
tbtpyot, easy. 1 rather suspect the 
passage to bare been corrupted at the 

In iikiiiiT cHtfy, shU in tier } nett. 

Ui^. tlfllf. ifMT., O. Fl, I, »•. 

EUBIDBS. A collective uame for some 
of the western islands of Scotland 
A corruption of Ebuda, which is the 
name giveu to them by Pliny. They 
are now called Hebridea, which ' 
perhaps only a further corruption. 

Tilt Amu. and \ij Kbrm ihg latlci'd ktiiJa 

The Orcdft. «d idl ibo« JOJdrVimbrM'd ' 
111 hcpluoe 1 ■gal MTBt /(i^ B. X, p. ( 

tEVECKE. or EVICKE. A specie, of 
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.. (u( tfiiAOT, Uamc 



pUtyeenb bob. 

lo btthUvkirt 
I lli« eKeke. HomtMelmlor. IM. 

.rclwr-LlKe (u loDf beftm he took hii liiidfi 

^iv ikippinv from ■ rack) into the bmst In 

To EVEN. To equal, or make equal. 

d \a liiDalididJLrofmy paer rndtaiowi 



In Oihello. 



Ucmiridn'di bitm'Unn 
M will giveu.. Cj,-t,iii, 

, 1, the folios read. 



instead ot " teen with him," as in the 
quarto and the modern editions. 

But now Ibe nib be ncm'i iriUi tlio nkin. 

Jtiw. i- Oitm.. OTh.. ii. Mi. 
The lUtel; nlli he nu'd, Imdl'd, ud rta'^. 

SnfwooJ, Inm Agt, pvt if. 

BVBN, adj. Equal. Singularly used 
in tiie phrase etreit Chrittiait, for 
fellow Christian ; a cuatonutry expret* 
aion. 

And the man fAj; that gmt folk thoold hire coan- 



liut th« ^nk^ 



n wiiIe* ukI bodiea. 



Pnudif tnd^g th« livei of their i 

djiiDiDr atber mea'i virlue, envjinf < 

s;r Tkoi. at^M 

jinie ill sn^U iJuupa lo nghtc i 



amiri (UmitU, Em. rUT, p. M. 

Il is in fact a remnant of older lan- 
guage 1 for Mr. Todd sfaowa that 
Wickliff used eeeit ttrvant for fellow- 

fEVEN. On an even, i. e., on an 
tquHlity i on par, 

Ve M M «™ 1» Tedhi 

FMMlhei doe OiM enl , _.. 

CorffW. DiKnitg ruoril: IBl 

EVIL EYED. Envious, maliciaua. Envy 
is denoted by an evil eye in the New 
Testament, and is warranted by the 
original. " Is thine eye evil becaoae 
I am good." Matlh., xx, 15. Se« 
also Mark, rii, 22, and other paasages. 

You ehilL not And me, diiiubl<r, 
After thr iluidcc oT Hunt UniaHtlien. 
iik<7-9-J iinbi ;«. Ofmk.. i. 1. 

fEVlLNESS. Perversity of disposition. 

I penxjie IbU eotbin) i> to be bad or (otta ia 

rwd doctrine ind inilnirtiani, vbirb 1 bun doH 

liarAhnoit-l Trralur tfoCiui Diriat. ItTT. 

tEVIRATR. Emasrulated. 

princt[4ll of uJ tlie gatnt in ordinarir, utd ■ ceEtrnjno 
ciquicr « tarpietier, borne « Terie tHnUe ennnch, 
buL luth u eipcrt uhI epprored wwrioor. tlut b« 
Di|Ub«MIBiiuedeithcTwii^iub]t<iciniiuiii Scriiiu. 
Hollm»f$ .iMinHriHU JTw^ f«ca. 
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fEVITE. To avoid. Lat. evito. 

Wonder of wouders ! what we ou^ht Cetitt 
Km ova disease, we hug as our delight. 

QuarMi Bmiltwa. 

tEVITERNALL. Everlasting. 

He that so many (^liinK steps hath trac'd. 
That ill so many cuuntrics eni-st liath bin. 
And to his etitemall fame Is grac'd. 
To be well welcom'd onto BoMoms iiine. 

Taylor** ITorkes, 1«30. 

EUPHUISM. An affected style of con- 
Tersation and writing, fashionable for 
some time in the court of Elizabeth, 
from tlie fame of Lyly*8 two perform- 
ances, entitled Eaphues, or the AnO' 
tomy of ffit, and Euphues and his 
England. This we learn only on the 
authority of Mr. Blount, who pub- 
lished six of his plays in 1632: he 
says, *• Our nation are in his debt for 
a new English which he taught them. 
Euphues and his England began first 
that language. All our ladies were 
then his scollers, and that beautie in 
court who could not parley Euphuesme, 
was as little regarded as shee which 
now there speaks not French." 
The work which had this extraordi- 
nary effect, is well characterised by 
R. Dodsley, in his preface to the old 
plays, who says, '* It is an unnatural, 
affected jargon, in which the perpetual 
use of metaphors, allusions, allegories, 
and analogies, is to pass for wit ; and 
stiff bombast for language." It may 
be added, that the author perpetually 
takes the liberty to allude to things 
that never had existence but in his 
own brain, as acknowledged and 
known, of which the following is a 
curious specimen : 

The peacock is a bird for none bat Juno, the dove for 
none but Veeta : none must wear Venue in a tetble but 
Alexander; none JPaUae in a ring but Vlyssee: for as 
there is but one phoenix in the world, so tkere it but 
one tree in Jrabin where she buildeth. 

Here the circumstances in italic were, 
I believe, never thought of but by this 
author ; which affectation of learning, 
without any sound foundation, has 
the coldest effect imaginable. The 
same he does with respect to the 
names and properties of natural pro- 
ductions. I have remarked above, in 
Camomile, that Shakespeare meant 
to ridicule Lyly in what he introduces 
about it in 1 Hen. IV. And in the 
character of Osrick, and Hamlet's 



burlesque of his affected language, we 
have a complete specimen of ^u/^AuMnt. 
HamL, v, 2. Very fine people were 
sometimes said to be Euphuis^d: 

When the Arcadian and J?m/>Awu'/ gentlewomen have 
their tongues sharpened to set upon voo. 

Decker's GuFs ffomb., ch. vi. 

By Arcadian it should appear that a 
fashion was taken from the Arcadia 
of Sidney, as well as the Euphues. 
In Beaumont and Fletcher, Euphues 
is said in ridicule to be part of the 
furniture of an affected courtier : 

H'as nothing in him, but a piece of Buphues, 
And twenty dozen of twelvepenny ribband. 

Honest Man*s FiMrtnne, ▼, p. 461. 

Drayton gives sir Philip Sidney the 
credit of putting an end to Euphuism ; 
but, alas! without discarding affecta- 
tion, for the Arcadia is almost as 
absurdly affected as Euphues. 

The noble Sidney with this last arose. 

That hiroi for numliers and for prose, 

That throughly pac'd our language, as to show 

The plenteous EneUsh band in hand might go 

With Greek and Latin ; and did first rt^uce 

Our tongue from lAUy's [Lyly's] writing then in use: 

Talking of stones, stars, plants, offisheStfiiet, 

Flajfingwith words, and idle simiues; 

As th* English apes, and very zanies be. 

Of er^y thinK. tuat they do near and see, 

So imitating his [Lyly's] ridiculous tricks, 

lliey speak and wnte all like mere lunaticks. 

Drayton, Of Poets and Poesy, p. 1256. 

Ben Jonson strongly lashes this affec- 
tation of his times, in his Discoveries : 

I do hear them say often, some men are not witty 
because they are not every where witty, than whica 
nothing is more foolish. If an eye or a niise be an 
excellent part in the face, therefore be all eye or nose ? 
I think the eyebrow, the forehead, the cheek, chin, 
lip, or any part else, are as neeessaiy and natural in 
the place. But now nothing is good that is natnral ; 
right and natural language seems to have the least of 
the wit in it ; that which is writhed and tortured is 
accounted the more exquisite. Vol. rii, p. 88. 

fEW. Used here as the name of a 
flowering plant. 

The flowers of phuits having the resemblance of butter- 
flies, conduce to fruitfulness ; as our English gander- 
goose, the flower of beans, wnodbine, ew, and ragwort 

Saunders's Physiognomie, 1((5S. 

EWES. The price of ewes in the time 
of Shakespeare is preserved in the 
following passage : 

A score of good ewes may be worth ten pounds. 

2 Hen. IT, iii, 3. 

fEXAGlTATED. Violently agitated. 
The same writer has exagitation. 

Then fear could ere hare done, and did presage 
Th' ensuing storms ertoitaied ra^. 

Chatnberlayne's Pharonmda, 1669. 

EXCALIBOUR, or ESCALIBOUR. The 
name of king Arthur's sword, whose 
spear and shield had also their proper 
name»; the one being called Rone, 
the other Pridwin. 
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revenged of hit landlord for redneinjr bin to taeb an 
exigenct. Hi$toty ofFiraMeiom, 1655. 

EXIGENT; frequently used for exi- 
gence. Situation of difficulty ; as in 
the following : 

Why do won croM me in thifl exipgnt f Jul. Cmt.t ▼, 1. 

But Shakespeare, or some one of his 
time, has used it for extremity, in the 
sense of end or termination : 

These eyes, like lamps whose wasting oil is spent. 
Wax dim. as drawing to their exigent. 1 Hem. FJ, ii, 5. 

The following passage is cited as 
parallel, and probably is so ; 

HaUi driv'n het to some desperate exigent, 

WxuUm* qf Dr. Dodypeie, 1000. 

The next is so without doubt, as the 
speaker alludes to his own immediate 
death: 

And now arrired upon the armed eoast, 
In expectation of the victorie 
Whose honour lies beyond this canym/, 
Throui^h mortall danger, with an active spirit, 
Thus 1 aspire to nndergoe my death 

C. Tturneur, AthtieVe Tf§U$^ 1 4k 

fEXILED. Slender; weak. 

Which (to my «x»M and slender learning) hare made 
this litUe treatise againste dio^laying, danndng, 
and raine playes or enteriudes. 

Norlkkrooke, ogeMUt Dicing, 1877. 

fEXISTIMATION. Esteem ; estimate. 

As thooghe the hole existinuteion of theTr wiadome 
were in jeopardv to be overthrowne, ana that ever 
after they shoola be counted for very diserdes. 

Mote's VtofU, lUl. 

fEXITIAL. Fatal ; ruinous. 

Like to a threatning meteor in the aire^ 
Which where it lijclits exitiaU min brings. 

Uegwoo^e TroimBritmnmen, 1609. 

fEXORNATION. Embellishment. 

Idlenesse againe is the sister of doltishnesse, both 
enemies to art; whereas exercise, conlerence, and 
experience make both arte and wit to yeeld forth 
fhiit and exorwitiom. 

BUk CaHnet fkmitked with Vemttk of Excellent 
Ducriplione, 1616. 

EXPECT, «. Expectation. 

Be*t of less expect. 
That natter needless, lie. IVo. /■ O., i, 8. 

I ha?e not seen another instance of it. 
It has been thought that Shakespeare 
considered it as an allowable licence 
to make substantives from verbs, and 
vice versd. He generally followed the 
practice of his time. 
EXPEDIENCE. Expedition, celerity. 

Three thousand men of war 
Are making hither, with all doe expedience. 

RicL /7, ii. 1. 
The French are bravely in their battirs set. 
And will with all expedience set on us. Hen. F, iv, 8. 

Also, in the sense of enterprise, un- 
dertaking : 

In forwarding this dear exp^iitffiM. \Hen.TF,i,\. 

That is, the expedition to the Holy 
Land. 

I shall break 
Th« ctase of our expedience to the queen. 

Ant. nmd CL, i, 9. 



EXPEDIENT, adj. Expeditious, quick ; 
like the preceding substantive. 

Expedient manage must be made, my lieire, 
£re further leisure yield them further means. 

mck.n,u^ 

His marches are expedient to this town. 

/oAii,ii,l. 

EXPEDIENTLY. Expeditiously; still 
with the same analogy. 

Do this cxpedientljf, and turn him going. 

AsgoulU.m,!, 

fEXPENED. Christened. This sin- 
gular corruption is not unfrequently 
met with in old parish registers, and 
the error may have originated in the 
misinterpretation of the Greek Xp, 
the first two letters of the name of 
Christ, which were not unfrequently 
used for the name itself. In the 
same way we find Xpofer for 
Christopher, 

fEXPENSBFUL. Expensive ; lavish. 

Hereupon tlie States made up the sum jpreaentlf, 
which came in ronvenient time, for it serv'd!^to defray 
the expencefuH progresse he made to Scotland th« 
summer folWing. HoweWe FkmiUar Lettertf 1660. 

To EXPIRE, V. a. To exhaust, or 
wear out. 

Now when as time flying with winges swift 
Expired had the term that these two Javels 
Should, 8cc. Spcne. Moth. Hnib. Ikt*, 80S. 

So also Shakespeare in Romeo and 
Juliet, and Selden. See Todd. 
fTo EXPISCATE. To fish out; to 
inquire. 

Expieeatinx if the renown'd extreme 
They force on us wul serve their turns. 

Ckeipm. H, X, 181. 

To EXPLATE. To explain, or unfold, 
for ewpleai or unpleat : a word sup- 
posed to be peculiar to Jonson. 
Mr. Gifford says that expiation is in 
Coles's Dictionary ; but it is not in 
some editions which I have seen. 

Like Solon's self explat*tt the knotty hiws 

With endkss labours. Epigr. K, on Sir Ed. Coke, 

tEXPLOIT. To perform. 

He returned to Sitifis, and assembled the sovddiort 
there inhabiting, together with those whom he 
brought with him ; wad impatient of ftrther ddayes, 
he nuide hast to exploit some warlike service. 

HolUuuTt Ammimnut MmrcellinuSt 1600. 
Which enterprise he Judged verye nreessarie to 
be explojfted, for better keeping of the Brytaynes in 
obedience. Holinekedt 1677. 

EXPOSTURE. Exposure; the being 
exposed. 

Determine on some course 
If ore than a wild exposture to each chance 
That starts i* the way before thee. Coriol,^ iv, 1. 

As this word is found only here, it 
has been supposed to be an error of 
the press, for exposure^ but it is the 
reading of the first fohos. 



tGXPROBRATE. To reproach. 

J^i. WbcnUuthi 

Tltv ligbt. u flomttimir thmt dolh trvrcirair 
Hit lini uDUi liim. C^lxrifil'i Sicdgt, 1U1, 

fir^. Haired ddo't etpnbrati our porcrf r, 
Tfaoutb ail oar raltli biih been Ihe teniui ■pojl. 
CarlKri/U-l Btftil Slai, ijol. 

fEXPUATE. Spit out. 

And Torce a gata ib junpt, fnm tovre to towre, 
A poore «id trpttatf bniuar oT the court. 

Ckapmm,'! Bfran'i Omipirmct, IMS. 

fEXPUGNATION. TLe coDquest of » 
town. 

In Ibe biftoiT ot A^thoclo, It ii ilio rtannled. Uut 
Amiclu Ihe CanliHgtniin. being one da) ■! Ibe H- 
pvf lufiDK of Simcuta. he htmti e lojce wbicb Hid to 
him in t drtnme: To-mDmiir Ibnn tLdC tup tp 
Sincuia, which cunt to »ue, 

ne PmiKofH sfBtntnulB. 1t\i. 

tEXPUGNEB. Oue wbo reduces m 
fortreaa. 

I haTc mj lord, uid dovbE not he will jtrvm, 
or the ytt UiuUtHO fortreive of Bttuh. 
A quiche afwffMfr, end a itroDg abLder. 

Ctfituim'i Bfrm'l CoiUfirmejl, 1(08. 

To EXPULSE. To expel, or drive out. 
Expultui, Lat. 

For ever eUovId thar be trput^d from Fraim. 

1 Htn. rr, iij, >. 

For he no «Twlfnl the imit& K'urCft PIxl., p.4W. 

If he, fsjmtnuff king Bjehbnl, aa a nnan not meet tor 

the oUce he bue, would tehe upaii liim Uie aeepter. 

MiliMtkid. lol. U, V V e. 

EXSUFFLICATE, adj. Conteoiptible, 
abomiDable. From exmfflare, low 
Lat., which Du Cange explHins " con- 
teninere, despoere, rejicere." It ja 
denied, be anya, from the old eccle- 
aiaatical form of renouncing the de?il, 
in the ancient baptism of catecbu- 
mena, when the candidate waa com- 
manded by the priest to tnrn to the 
weat, and thrice exwfflaU Satan 
(exti'^are. OT innjlare). He refera 
(0 Cyril, and othera of the fathem, 
for RuUiorily. Tbe Engliab word ia 

found only in this pasaage of Shake- 
when IthiU ton the bnalneaanfiniiDiil 
To anch nn^iaUi and hlovn (bnici. OltiOi, ill, S. 

Thia not being underatDod.exM/^o/a/e 
waa propOBcd by Hanmer, and adopt- 
ed by Johnson and othera ; but the 
other (or rather exvfflieate) ia the 
reading of the old copiea, nod ia 
probably right. Rider and Thoma- 
aiuB both acknowledge exvfflo aa equi- 
valent to rffio, but as ft word then 
dianaed. Kulpiciua Severua has ex- 
aifflo, in bis third Dialogue, bat con- 
feaaea that it is not pure L)itin. Ii 
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waa, however, a regular eccleiiaatical 

In Schmidins's LexicoD Ecclesiasti- 
cum Minus, txtvfiart is thua ex- 
plained : " Mob erat antiquorum, in 
signum deteslationia, in eipulaiane 
malign or um spiritaum, queroadmo- 
dumetism in baptiatnintibusecelesix 
Romans solet adhiberi a. aacerdote, 
olim qnoque & catechumeno." He 
also quotes Cyril, August in. and 
others ; and adds, tbst it is Still done 
by the priest in the Roman Church. 
7o EXTEND. To seise. AUwterm. 

Labwinu (thia i> atUT Kwa) 
HaU vilk Ua FarUiiaD [iSM attmitt Ai'- 



Thil manor it alniit to 
toullap 



rf./-Cl,i, 



hnmbler kn. 
JUut. JCni tmi U f. O. D, t, 1. 

Also, to praise, probably from the idea 
of extending or augmenting the com- 
mendation or qualities of ft penon. 
The following pasaage contains a stn< 
gutar contradiction of expressions; 

Ido iilaU him. air, ■n'ltiM hunadT, Ami, i. I. 



Thia ia alao a 



li.1. 



EXTENT. A aeisure. 
legal eipresaion. 

Hake an rifnl upon hii h 



And the aheritr wi 



Ihemiioo 

upoo joor lano. sucrina^/r^. JTarr., 0. FUt.M 

Uaed alao to signify a violent attack, 
such aa ia made in aerving an tjtail: 

In thia undriJ ud n^Jnit ^mt 

Atainat (bj peart. IW(I.JV, ii, I. 

EXTERN. An abbreviation of external, 
outward. 

The natin act akd trsR of dt bovt 

In conpUinant ulffi. OUM>,l,i. 

It ia exemplified iu the new edition of 
Johnson, from Bacon, biahop Taylor, 
and Howell. 
tEXTINCT, It. «. ExiinctioD. 



To EXTIRP. To extirpate. Lat. 

Bat it la impoaaible la atirw it quite. Mar, *uQ eatina 
and driikinE be pnt down. Mtm,.J«tU^ iii. t. 

But be urirpffrf from onr pnmncan- 

Btnn (o hate the bcneGt. and in place 

or Ihanka drviie V aiirf the memor* 

Of inch an act. B Jm. Fom. tt. i. 

Which to atirft, he laid him phiilj 

Down in a darkieme lonelj pVact far in. 

tEXTRAORDINARY. In the sense of 
foreign, applied to mercenai^ troops. 

MililH adnntilti. Cic. eitemi, Eid. atrarrdinaiii. 
JrUmn, Digni ; Mnuru, PtBUin. itoudarU 
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etinuigien. Sonldiers of another country that come 
to serre for paye : extrmordinarit loaldiers. 

NomencUUMT. 

tEXTRAVAGANCY. A caprice. 

Baiamond was then in hie extrttwrneiei, and would take 
boat, alleging it waa more oool and pleaaant to return 
by water than by land. 

Comical Hutcfjf qfFrpMfion^ 1666. 

EXTRA VAGANT» in the literal sense of 
its etymology, wandering about, going 
beyond bounds. Extra vagana. 



Th' exlravagant and erring spirit hies 



To his con 



fine. 



HamX., i, 1. 



To an extrauufont and wheeling stranger. 

OtheUc, i. 1. 

EXTREAT. Extraction. Extrait, Fr. 

Some darkes doe doubt, in their devicefull art, 



Whether this heavenW thing, whereof I treat* 
weeten mercie. be of instice part. 
Or drawne forth from her by dirine estrmtt. 



9p, F. Q., V, X, 1. 

tEXTRINSECATB. Coming from with- 
out. Lat. 

Which nature doth not forme of her owne power, 
But are extritutctUet by marraile wrou^t 

irudomofDr.Dodha,W}0. 

fEXTRIP. To spoil. Or perhaps a 
misprint for extirp, to extirpate. 

Subdueth Soba; foyls the Moabite; 

Wholly extrip* the down-trod Jebusite. Du BmrUt. 

tEXULCERATE. Galled; mortified. 

Or, if that should miase, yet Ursicinus, alreadie 
exulctrate, and carrying rancour in his heart, be 
utterly aboUsiicd, to the end that no scruple should 
remaine behind, sreatly to be feared. 

HotlaniPs Jmmiamu Mareellinui, 1609. 

EXUFFLICATE. See Exsufflicate, 
EYAS. A young hawk. From ey, Sax., 
an egg, as being newly hatched. Such 
is the derivation given by Church and 
others. It is certain also that Latham 
and other writers on falconry use 
eyas; yet it is more likely that an 
eyas is only an erroneous pronuncia- 
tion of a nias, the latter having a 
direct derivation from the French, 
whence other terms of falconry are 
deduced. The former is more remote 
and fanciful. See Ney, in Ritson's 
Glossary to his Metrical Romances. 
Mr. Malone testifies that it is some- 
times written nyas. See his note on 
the following passage. He adds, 
"Some etymologists think nyas a 
legitimate word." The above account 
was written long ago, and I see with 
pleasure that Mr. Todd adopts the 
same opinion. See his Johnson, in 
Evas, 

thit there is, sir, an aiery of children, little fifoses, 
that cry out on the top of the question. HmhI.^ ii, 8. 

Like eyoM hawk up mounta into the skies. 

Bis newly budded pinions to sssmv. 

8ptM. r. q., I, xi, 84. 



The French word is thus defined: 
"On appelle oUeau niais, un oiseau 
de fauconnerie qu'on prend au nid, 
et qui n'en est encore sortie. Ce mot 
paroit form^ du nid merae, oh le d ne 
se prononce pas." PrevSl, Manuel 
Lexique. 
EYAS-MUSKET. A young hawk. From 
eyas and musket, a young sparrow- 
hawk; which is derived from moii«- 
chet, Fr., of the same meaning. See 
Minshew. Muscetus in low Latin 
means the same. See Du Cange. 
Musquet, a gun, comes from the same 
mouschet; and musehetta meant a 
missile weapon of war before the 
invention of artillery; all in allusion 
to falconry. Du Cange and Menage. 
Metaphorically, this word egas-mueket 
is used as at jocular term for a small 
child. 

How BOW, my ifiat mtuktif irbat ntfWs with yonf 

Mtr. r. jr., iii, 8. 

See NiAS and Musket. 
Jn EYE. A small tint of colour; pro-^ 
bably as much as is just sufiicient for 
the eye to discern, 

Jnt. The ground indeed is tawn^. 
&A. With unevtat gnm in X 1 1^., ii, 1. 
None oithese beards will senre ; 
There's not an «y« of white in them. 

OoiUtu, O. PI., X. 148. 
Red, with an eye of blue, makes a purple. 

Boyle, quoted by Stcerens. 

fEYE. The brightest ornament. 

Your daughter was the rerie ewe of the solemnitie. 

Oougk't Slrtmge Dieeove/y, 1640. 

fEYE. To see with half an eye, was an 
old and common phrase for to see 
easily. 

Are not the little dice cast downs upon the table, thit 
every man may see them that hath bnt^//« oh eye. 
and may easily tell evirry prirJce and po)rnt upon them f 
and therefore I cannot see howe any man should 
thereby be deceyvvd. 

Iforthbrooke'e Treathf againtt Dieing, 1677. 
Yet one with half an eye may see, wee cannot be 
secure, while such hui(e fleets of men of war, both 
Spanish, Frutch, Dutcli, and Duukirkcrs, etc. 

Noteeire Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fEYE-BITING. Fascination ; the eflfect 
of the evil eye. 

Yascinus, Virg. Horat. Morbus quopueri emaciantur, 
ctguB ongiiiera obliquis iuvidorum oculis tribuerunt 
Tctrres, cuiosmodi ocuTos ureiites vcxait Persius. 
ScuncoMa, Plutarch, wafia rh ro*% ^con Koivtur. 
Hesychio rtiunt xpavyi) dicitur. A beaitchiiig or 9#. 
biting: a disease wherewith children waxe k-ane uid 
pine away, the originall whereof they in olde time 
referred to the croolud and wry lookcs of envious and 
malicious people. Nomeae^tor, 1(85. 

Master Scot, in his Discovery, telleth us that our 
English people in Ireland, whose posterity were lately 
barbarously cut off, a-ere much given to this idulatiy 
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in tiie queen's Ume, inaoumch that, there being a 
disease Rmongst their cattle that grew blindc, being a 
common disease in that country, they did commonly 
execute people for it calling them ryc-hiling witches. 
Jdey'iCandUsin the Dark, pAOi. 

EYE-BRIGHT. An unknown person- 
age, coupled with another of the name 
of Pimlico, and both mentioned as of 
great celebrity at Hogsden. 

Galbtnts, men and women, 
And of all sorts, tag-rag, have been seen to flock here 
In threaves. tli^se ten weeks, as to a second Hogsden 
In days of Pimlico and Eyebright. B. Jons. Jkh., ▼, 3. 

What illustrious personages bore these 
names, has not yet been discovered ; 
but the former has given his appella- 
tion to more than one suburban 
district. One is near Hogsden, aa 
here mentioned, another in the way 
from Westminster to Chelsea. 
Eyebright was also the name of an 
herb, called in the Lonnean system, 
euphrasia officinalis, and alluded to 
by Milton, for its virtue in clearing 
the Bight : 

Then purff*d with evphraty and fne 
The visual nerve, for ne bad much to see. 

Par. Lo9t,jX, 41h. 

fEYEFUL. Visible, remarkable. 

With this, he hung them up aloft upon atamrick bough 
As eyeful trophies. Ckapm. H., z, SSNS. 

EYERIE. See Aiery. A nest, or a 
young brood of eagles or hawks. 
This form of the word is more correct, 
though the other is more prevalent, 
the origin being ey, an egg. 

For as an eyerie from their seeges wood. 

Led o're the pkuns^ and taught to set their food 

By seeing how their breeder takes nis prey, 

Kow ^m an orchard doe they scare the jcy, 

Then, 8tc. Browne, Brit. Pa»t., \\,^ p. 116. 

Dryden uses it as a nest : 

Some haggard hawk, who had her eyry nigh, 
Well pouuc'd to fasten, and well wiueM to fly. 

Hind ana Father, part iii. 

EYES, KISSING OF. The commenta- 
tors <m Shakespeare have very saga- 
ciously told us that, " It was formerly 
the fashion to kiss the eyes, as a mark 
of extraordinary tenderness." See 
the note on the Winter's Tale, iv, 3. 
Say rather, that it was the natural 
impulse of affection in all ages, with- 
out any regard to fashion. Greek 
and Latin authors might be quoted in 
proof of it. 

EYLIADS. Ogles, wanton looks of the 
eyes ; a word which, being uncommon, 
is corruptly spelt in all the old copies 
of Shakespeare : as iliads, aliads, &c. 
The beat guide for the orthography 



is the French original oeillade : which 
Cotgrave translates " a sheep* s-eye." 

Who even now gave me good eyes too, examined my 

nwith most judiicious eyiiads. Mier. W, W^ i, 1 
ccurs again in Lear, iv, 5, where 
the folios spell it eliads, and iliads; 
the quarto aliads. See Oeiliad. 
EYSELL. See Eisel. 



F. 



FA6ELL, PETER. The name of a 
celebrated scholar, and reputed ma- 
gician of Edmonton, of whom it was 
reported that he outwitted the devil. 
He is the hero of the old comedy 
entitled the Merry Devil of Edmonton; 
and by the manner in which he is 
mentioned in that play, one should 
conceive him to have lived at a more 
distant period than his history notes. 

Tis Peter Fabell, a renowned sclrolar. 
Whose fiune hath still been hitherto forgot 
By all Uie writers of this latter age. 

It then states that he was called " the 
merry fiend of Edmonton,*' and adds. 



If any here make doubt of such a name, 

"Edmonton, yet £ 
Fix'd in the wall of that old ancient ohareh. 



In £amonton, yet fresh unto thia day. 



His monument remaineth to be seen ; 
His memory yet in the mouths of men. 

Merry Devil,0.¥l,r,m. 

By the prologue to Jonson's Devil is 
an Ass, the comedy appears to have 
been extremely popular; as ia known 
also by other proofs : 

And shew this but the same faceyou have dune 
Your dear delight. The Devil of Edmonton. 

The comedy was anonymous, and the 
author is still unknown. It has been 
falsely ascribed to Shakespeare and 
to Drayton. 

A monument, reputed to be his, was 
shown in Edmonton church, in the 
time of Weaver and of Norden ; but 
it was without inscription, and there- 
fore could throw no light on his 
history. The fullest account of him 
ia given in a very scarce old tract, 
entitled, *' The Life and Death of the 
Merry Devil of Edmonton, &c., by 
T. B." This tract was reprinted in 
1819, by Mr. Nichols, with an exact 
copy of the original woodcut. T. B. 
signs himself at the end Thomas 
Brewer. He says of Fabell, *'In 
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Edmonton he was borne, Hved,anddied, 
in the reigne of king H. VII." This 
is the only date reUting to him. Bat 
Warton mentions a thin folio of two 
sheets, black letter, entitled, *' FabyPs 
Ghoste, printed by John Rastal in 
1553." Brewer says. 

He was a man of (rood diacent ; and a man, either for 
his gifts external or intemall, inferior to few. For hia 
person he was absolute. Nature had never showne 
the fulnease of her skill more in any then in him. 
Fur the other, I meane his great learning (including 
many mistcries), hee was as amply blest as any. 

See also Robinson's History of Ed- 
monton, I8I9, p. 111. 
Short as the period was between his 
death and the publication of Brewer's 
tract, a sufficient number of fabulous 
tales had been invented of him, as 
may be seen there. 
fFABELL, for /are/. Favour. A word 
which was becoming obsolete in the 
sixteenth century. 

And Ye shal understand thai fabell is an olde Bng^yshe 
worde, and signiAeth as much as favour doth nowe a 
dayes. Tttt<nur*i Jdagies, 1553. 

fFABULIZE. To tell fables. 

The silly foole, who fondly riving credit to them, they 
fish, draw, wring from, deceive, get into their ttncers, 
and receive mony out of their purse, then endlealy 
among themselves, ihcy ftUfulitf, nourish the mistery, 
laugh, play, jeast, dance, leap, skip. 

PoMsenger ofBttueHuto, 1613. 

fFABURTHEN. A word apparently 
compounded of /a and the word 
burthen (of a song), and equivalent to 
the cum notd which occurs in college 
and cathedral statutes. It became 
gradually used in the sense of lofty, 
high-sounding. 

£t Ibi cantavimaB in honore Dei et sancti Geor^i, 

miles Christi gloriose, in fahurlkyn Ei ibi 

cuntavirous m eapella, etc., Beata hc\ genetrix Maria, 
imfahirtkeM. Itenerary of W. Wny, printed by the 

Rttxburgk Club, pp. 95, 97. 
But I let that passe lest thou come tn agnine with thy 
faburthen, ana hit me in teeth with love, for thou hast 
•o charmed mee, that I dare not speake any word that 
may bee wrested to charity, lest thou sa^, I meane 
love. Xy/iVi JSupkues and ku England. 

He rondemncth all mens knowledge but his owne, 
raising up a method of experience with (mirabile, 
miniriiloso, stuuendo, and such faburiken words, as 
Fierovanti doth) abof e all the learned Oalienists of 
lUlie, or Europe. Lodged $ WUt Miserie, 1596. 

fFACE. To show one's face, in the 
sense of to appear, and to throw in 
the face, for to reproach, are phrases 
of considerable antiquity. 

Is not the voung heir 
Of that brave general's nunily, Giulio, 
So poor, he dares not tk4>w kuface in Naples ? 

Tie Sligkted Maid, ^A9. 
Upon my parents I've brought diS)Erace, 
1 bope none will Ikn/w it in their face. 



For if they do thev'll be to blame, 
I beg that I may Dear the shame. 

Ballad of Sarah WiUon. 

To FACE IT WITH A CARD OF TEN. 
A common phrase, which we may 
suppose to have been derived from 
some game (possibly /inm^ro) wherein 
the standing boldly upon a ten was 
often successful. A card of ten meant 
a tenth card, a ten. See that word. 
Warhnrton was wrong in saying a ten 
was the highest, for coat cards are of 
equal antiquity. 

A vengeance on your crafty withered hide, 

Tet I have fac'd it frith a card of ten. Tarn. Shr., iL 

Some may oe eoais, as in the cards : but then 

Some must be knaves, some varlets, bawds, and oatler^ 

As aces, duces, card* o' ten to face it 

Out, i* the game which all the world is. 

B. Jons. New Tim, i, 8. 

Skelton is also quoted for the ex- 
pression : 

First pycke a quarrel and fall oat with him then. 
And so outface kim witk a card often, 

I conceive the force of the phrase to 
have expressed originally, the confi- 
dence or impudence of one who with 
a ten, as at hng, faced, or out-faced 
one who had really a faced card 
against him. To face meant, as it 
still does, to bully, to attack by impu- 
dence of face. 

fkee not me : thou hast brav'd many men ; brave not 
me ; I will neither be^*<f nor brav'^d. 

FACES ABOUT. A military word of 
command, equivalent to wheel. 

Or whrn my muster-master 
Talks of his tactirks, and his ranks and ftlea. 
His bringers-up, hit leadcrs-on ; and cries, 
"Faces i&out, to the riirlit baud," "Uie left," 
Now, •* as you were." B. Jons. Staple ofNetn, iv, 4. 

Ralph, exercising his men in the 
Knight of the Burning Pestle, uses 
both this phrase and the cuiious one 
of " as you were." 

" Double your flies ;" " as you were ," "faces akmt,** 

ActT. 
Good captain. /<UY4 about,—Ui some other discourse. 

Every Man in kis H., lii, 1. 
Catting Morecraft, faces about, — I must present 
another. B. /- Fl. Scornful Lady, act ▼. 

Sweet virgin, 
Faces about, to some other discourse. 

Antiauary, 0. Pi., x, 50. 
Thoukuow'st notliing but the earthly part, andcan'st 
cry to that. Faces about. 

Parson's iredJ.,O.Vl.,xi,^76. 

Said to a captain. 

Mr. Pye has noticed this phrase in 
the 19th of his Sketches, p. 95. 
In the Soldiers' Accidence, the officers 
are directed to give the word of com- 
mand in these terms, used, says the 
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author^ both here and in the Nether- 
lauds. 

Fneen to the right. 

Faces to the left. 

Faces aiout, or l».u:„i. .*. .11 ««. 
iv«.. *y» *i,i «»>^ > which 11 ul one. 
faces to tnereare.3 

Gifford's note on Every Man in his 
H., act i, 8c. 1. 
FACT. Unusaally put for gnilt. 

As you were past all shame 
(Those of joaifaet are so) so past all truth. 

WiHl. Tale^ iii, 2. 

If the reading be right, it means 
'' those who commit such facts as you 
have ;*' but the expression is singular. 
Some liave conjectured sect, but sect 
is only used as an ignorant corruption 
of sex. Fact might possibly be used 
(or faction, party, or set, but I do not 
recollect an authority. Pack is cer- 
tainly wrong. [The following exam- 
ples illustrate Shakespeare.] 

tFor the not punishing ihiMjaet (almost) 
The tiibe of Benjamin were sUine and lost. 

Tavlor's Workfs, 1630. 
Mnd thus to her sad tister do'h she say ; 
(Cheere in her cheeks, her fart hid in her face.) 

Firffil, by Vieart, 1632. 

tFACTOTUM. This word has taken 
the place of the older phrase dominua 
fac totum. 

He was so farre the dominusfu Mum in this jtmeto 
that his words were laws, all things being acted 
according to his desire. 

Foulir JTut. of Plots of our Pretended Saiuti, 
2d edit., 1C74. 
We spoil all, if we forget Robert Passellcw, who was 
dcmintu fac totum in the middle— and^ic nihil to- 
wards the end — of the reign of Henry III. 

Ihid., p. 278. 
Before the pope had a great house there, and became 
dominui factotum., domious Dcus nostcr Papa. 

Head of Nile, 1681, p. 41. 

fFACULTIES. Chapman uses this 
word for the properties of inanimate 
objects. Thus (II., i, 234) speaking 
of the sceptre of Achilles, he says. 

And had "hXtfaeultie* 
And ornaments bereft with iron. 

tFACUNDlTY. Eloquence. 

Upon my facundity, an elegant construction by the 
fooL So, I am cedunt anna togse. 

Brome** Q$teen and Concubine, 1659. 

ToFADGE. To suit, to fit. This was per- 
haps neYer any better than a low word, 
and as such is hardly obsolete yet. 
Et3rmologists derive it from the Saxon. 

How wiU thinfadffe ? my master lores her dearly, 
And L poor monster, fond as much on him. 

Tutel. N., u, 2. 
We will hare, If iMtfadge not, an antick. 1 beseech 
you follow. Love's L. L., v, 1. 

In good sooth, sir, this match fadged him. 

Promos ^ Cass., part i, y, 6. 
With flattery my muse could never /«<fye. 

Drayt. Eelog., 8, p. 1393. 
I am one of tiiose, whose opinion is, that '"iviae poesie 



doth never fadge so well— «■ in a yonthfol. wantra, 
and unbridled subject. 

Fkmo. Tmnsl. cfMontaignt, b. 1. ch. 88. 
tA beggar, quuth vuu, this yrare begines to fadgt. 

iiaruige of H'itt and Wisdom*, p. SO. 

[It was hardly obsolete at the end of 
the seventeenth century .J 

tWcll, sir, \\timfadges the new design? hare yon not 
the luck of all your brother projectors, to deceive 
only your self at last. WyckerUy, C-ountry Wife, 168S. 

FADING. The name of an Irish dance, 
and a common burden for a song. 
In the Irish Masque performed before 
James I at court, an Irishman says. 

But tish marriage bring over a doehen of our beslit 



and dauDsh Vi fading at te wedding. 

B. Jons. Works, roL t, p. 4S1. 
George, I will hare him dance /oiJii^ ; fading is a fine 
"i,V\ 



marshters to be merry, perht t^e shweet faish, ant be -, 
,a< 

»r 
Jig, ril assure you, gentlemen. 

B.i-FL Knight of B. Pestk, n, I. 

So Jonson : 

See yon yond motion ? not the olA fading. 

Nor captain Pod, nor yet the Eltham Uimg, 

But one more rare. ^9^% ^• 

It is used as the burden of a song, in 
the following passage : 

Not one amongst a hundred will fall. 
But under her coats the ball will be found, 

With a/xfJM.lce. 
Bird in a Cage, O. PL. viii, 262. 

And is so mentioned in the Winter's 
Tale, iv, 3. Mr. Gifford thinks that 
both the song and the dance were 
naught. 
fFAGARIES. Apparently the name of 
a dance, yagaries. 

She was stark mad for that young fcUow Paris, 
And after him she danc'd the uewfagaries. 

(hid Trarestie, 1681, p. 25. 

fFAGGOT-STICK. A staff. 

Brare Bragadocia whom the world doth threaten. 
Was lately with hfuggot'Sticke sore beaten. 

Taylor's Workfs, 163a 

tFAGGOT-WASTED. Arranged in 
pleats like a bundle of faggots ? 

Their dnblettes tomvtyme f€iffaot-u?asted abore the 
nariU, sometymes cowc-beaflicd belowe the flanckes. 
Siche, Pkrew. to Militarie Prof, 15!>1. 

FAGIOLI. French beans. Tiie Italian 
name for that vegetable. The old 
English name was kidney beans (see 
Gerrard) ; but when they came as an 
Italian dish they were called fayidi, 
when among French cookery French 
beans. 

He doth learn to make strange sauces, to eat ancho- 
ries, macaroni, bovoli,/<i^o/i, cariare. 

B. Jons. Cynthia^s Ret., ii. 1. 

Bovoliy in the same place, means 
periwinkles, or snails. 
FAIL, «. Failure. 

Goodly and gallant shall be false and peijnr'd 
From thy great ./bi7. Cymb., iii, 4. 

Mark, and perform it, (see'st thou?) for the fail 
Of any point in 't shrill, 8u:. Wint. T., ii, 1 

And aj^aiu : 
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What dangers by bis hifhncn* fail of iuue 

May drop upon his kingdom. Ibid., v, 1. 

We still say without /ail, but in the 
other senses it is not used. 
FAIN, adj. Glad. This word is still 
used in some phrases^ but not simply, 
as in the following : 

Yea, mao and birds tat/ain of climbing high. 

2 Hen. FI, ii, 1. 
Ah York, no man alive so/oui as I. Ibid., iii, 1. 
And in her hand she held a mirrhonr bright, 
Wherein her face die often viewed /liji. 

Spnu. F. C-, 1, iv, 10. 

For the other senses of fain^ see 
Todd's Johnson. 
FAIR, 8, Fairness, beauty. Very com- 
mon with Elizabethan authors. 

My decayed /air 
A tftmny look of his would soon repair. 

CSi»». E.t ii, 1. 

Thus: 

Bat when Adonis liv'd, sun and sharp air 
Lurk'd like two thieves to rob him of his /air. 

8K. FeuHt /■ Adonis, SuppL, i, 4j6. 

See also his 18th Sonnet. 

Then tell me, love, shall I have ail thy fur f 

Oforge a Greene, 0. PI., iii, 15. 
The lovely lillle, that faire flower for beautie past 

compare, 
Whom winter's cold keene breath hath kill'd and 
blasted all her faire. 

Mirror for Mag., Jnd. to Wtntn't N., p. 566. 
Some well I wot, and of that some fall many, 
Wisht or my faire or their desire were lesse. 

Lodges Olaueui and SilU. 

These, and many other instances 
which might be produced, prove that 
fair, which was the reading of the 
old copies in the following passages, 
ought not to be changed. 

Demetrius loves your /air, happ^ /Siir. 

And, 

Let no face be kept in mind. 

But Uie/oir of Bosalind. Am you I it, iii, S. 

Some modern editors in the former 
place substituted "yow /air/* and in 
the latter " ihe/ace.'' 
To FAIR. To make fair, or beautiful. 



Dr., i, 1. 



For since each hand hath put on nature's power, 

iiw the * " ' 
Sweet oeanty hath no name, no holy hoar. 



Fairing the foul with art's false borrow 



s's powe 
'd face. 



Sk. Sonnet, 127. 

FAIRY-CIRCLES. Certain green circles, 
frequently visible on short grass, and 
supposed to have been made by the 
dancing of fairies. In reality, formed 
by the growth of a particular fun- 
gus. 

Ye demy-puppets, that 
By moonlight do the green sour ringlet* make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites. Temp., v, 1. 

Near to this wood there lay a pleasant mead. 
Where fniries often did their measures tread, 
Which in the meadows made suck circles greene. 
As if with garlands it had crowned beenc. 

Br9mm*i Brit, Fait., I, ii, p. 41. 



To FAITH. To give credit to. Peculiar 
to this passage : 

Thou unpossessiug bastard i dost thou think 

If I would BtAnd against thee, would the reposal 

Of any trust, virtue, or worth in thee. 

Make thy words/aiM'if ? Uar, ii, 1. 

fFAlTHFUL. One of the popuUr terms 
for a drunkard. 

" This fellow is one of IhefaitkfnU, as they prophanelie 
terme him," said Opinion ; " no Heliogamuus at meat, 
but he will drinke many degrees beyond a Duichroan.*' 

The Man In the Moone, 1600. 

FAITOR. A malefactor, a traitor; 
literally only a doer. Faiteur, Fr. 

Down, down, dogs 1 dawn, faitors / 

2 He». TF, ii, 4l 
Into new woes unweeting I was cast 
By this falseyiiy tor. Spens. F. Q., I, iv, 47. 

A false infamous/ntovr lute befell 
Me for to meet. Ibid., II, i. 80. 

FALCON. A species of cannon. 

Having names given them, some from serpents, and 
ravenous birds, as culverines or oolubrines, serpen- 
tines, lia8LlisqueB,yai(<»Mw, sacres, kc. 

Ozmden, Bern., p. 208. 

To FALL, active. To strike down, or 
let fall. Dr. Johnson has not noted 
this sense as obsolete, but it is so. 

The common executioner 
FUls not the axe upon the humbled neck. 
But first begs pardon. Js gom I. it, iii, 6. 

Aye, but r-t 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a* little. 
Than fall and bruise to death. Meas. /or IT, ii, 1 . 

Which explains the following passage : 

Infect her beauty. 
You fen-suck'd fogs, drawn by the pow rfol sun 
To fall and bhist her pride. Lear, ii, 4l 

That is, ** Drawn by the sun in order 
to beat down and blast her pride.'* 
This usage was not uncommon. See 
Johnson. 
tFALL TO. To begin anything. 

The little boy his dinner drew. 

And gave it the old man. 
Saying, Dear father, pnjfaU to, 

£at heartily, if you can. 

The Frgar and the Bog, 1st part 

FALL, or FALLING-BAND. A part 
of dress, now usually called a van- 
dyke ; it fell flat upon the dress from 
the neck, and succeeded the stifif rufl^s. 
It seems that at one time both were 
worn together. Bellafront Rays, 

So, poke my ruff now. My gown, my gown I have I 
my fall, Where's my /a/2, Roger f 0. PI., iii, 281. 

So also, 

Nay, he doth weare an embleme Hxrat his neck; 
For under that favre ruffe so sprucely set 
Appeares a/a/^ tifalling-iand. forsooth I 

MarstoH, Sat , iii, p. 148. 
Wkg Women wear a Fall. 
A question 'tis why women ^turnfallf 
The truth on't is, to pride they're leiven all. 
And pride, the proverb says, will have a/tl/. 

miU Recreai., Bpigr. 846. 

Evelyn says, ''This new mode suc- 
ceeded the cumbersome rufi*; but 
neither did the bishops or judges give 
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it over soon, the lord keeper Finch 
being, I think, the very first/* Disc, 
on Medals, p. 108. There in also a 
passage in the works of Taylor the 
water poet, which says that the falling 
band preceded the ruff. P. 108. It 
certainly followed too. 

And, do yon hear? yon miift weufaUing bandt. yon 
mnit cone into the fuUing fashion ; there's snch a 
deal of piunins thise ruffs, when the fine clean /aU is 
worth all ; ana agnin, if you should chance to take a 
nap in the afternoon, jowr fallimg band requires no 
pttting itick to recover its furm: believe me, no 



tng 
hion to thtfaUiug baiui, I sav. 

MaicofUt 



tent, O. PI., iv, W. 

Yet a passage is quoted where a woman 
is said to have 

Sat with her poking stick, stiffening a/af/. 

lai^A and Us down. 

It is sometimes called '* The French 
falir O. PI., iv, 423. 

tOneljr Moriset's ingennitY ftunish'd him with the 
iBTention to put his hanokerchief about liis neck, 
which senr'd instead of ti/tdlino band. 

Comteall Hist, of Frsneton^ 1655. 

To FALSE. To falsify, to betray. 

^\it faWd her faith, and brake her wedlock's band. 

Bdfc. ir, 1636, sign. P 1. 
Whom prince's late displeasure left in bands 
farfaissd letters and suborn^ wyle. 

Spens. F. Q., U, i. 1. 

It was probably intended to be used 
as a verb in the following passage ; 
the adjective will make sense, but not 
so clearly : 

'Tis gold 
Which buys admittance ; oft* it doth ; yea, and makes 
Diana's rangers /aiM themseWes. Cgmb., ii, S. 

FALSE-BRAY. A term in fortification, 
exactly from the Yrench faitsse-braie, 
which means, say the dictionaries, a 
counter-breast-work, or, in fact, a 
mound thrown up to mask some part 
of the works. 

And made those strange approaches hy false-brays, 
Beduits, half-moons, horn-works, and such close ways. 
B. Jons. Undsrteoods, p. 446, Wh. 

See Bray. 
tro FALSIFY. To betray. 

But assoone as he had got them within his reach, he 
fatsifUd his liaith. KnolUs's Hist, of the Turks. 

To FAMBLE is a word acknowledged 
by most of the old dictionaries, for to 
stammer. Coles has it : ** To f amble 
in one*s speech, in sermone hasitare.** 
But I have not met with it in other 
authors. 

FAMBLES, in the old cant language of 
the beggars, meant hands. See Beg- 
gar's Bush, ii, 1 ; and 0. PI., vi, 1 10. 
l"Famble'Cheats, rings or gloves." 
Dunton*s Ladies* Dictionary, 1694.] 

t2b FAME. To give fame to. 



llrre then receive this one worke, royall Jamrs. 
Which now reflects upon thee, and manfawus 
This church and kinraom, then thv birth, crown, pen, 
Or what else makes tnee the gocd Icing of men. 

Scots Ftiiomgthis, 1616. 

fFAM ILI AR. The assistant of a magi- 
cian. 

O, if in magick yon bare skill so rare. 
Vouchsafe to make me yaax familiar. 

Cotgra9e*s Wits Inlerprstsr, 1671, p. 160. 
As often as Frandon did propound any thing unto 
him, he would turn himself towards one of the wo»t 
faithfiill of all his grooms, and would say unto him, 
Ouerin, Guerin, surely this man it a/mnmir. 

History of Frandon, IS55. 

FAMILY OF LOVE. A fanatical sect, 
founded by one David George, of 
Delph, in Holland. He died Aug. 2d, 
1556, and his tenets are supposed to 
have been first received into England 
about 1580. His followers were called 
Familists, or of the Family of Lofe, 
from the affection they bore to all 
people, however wicked, and their 
obedience to all magistrates, however 
tyrannical. See Ross's View of all 
Religions, p. 256, ed. 6. 




Kersey has the "word familists. 
To FAMOUS. To make famous, to 
celebrate. 

To famouse that house that nerer hath been found 
witnout men approred in chivalry. 

Eupkues, Golden Legnqf, B 4. 
The halCTonybauMc^ 
For colours rare, and for tfie peaceftill eeM 
Bound the Sicilian coast, her brooding dayea. 

Brovmt, Bnt. Fast., U, i, P- 83. 
The painfull warrior /cmoiMf for wotth. 

Skakesp. Sonnet, 35. 
Hither did those onres and ships, so fiunoused through 
the whole world, and praised by the Tcraes of all ages, 
bend their course. 

Confot, Oration in praise of TntpeU [m 7], vol. i. 
tWhat age wil not ptrayse immortal sir Philip Sidney, 
whom noble Salustius (that thrice singular Fren^ 
poet) haxlifamoussd. Nash, Fierce FsniUsse, U92. 

FAN. The fan of our ancestors was not 
at all in the shape of the implement 
now used under the same name, but 
more like a hand-screen. It had a 
roundish handle, and was frequently 
composed of feathers. 

The fathers of their (the ostrickes) wings and taOn, 



but especially of their taiks, are verv soft and fine ; in 

usea in the/kiw/vof 
gentlewomen. CoryeU^ tuI. i, p. 40. 



respect whereof they are much 



The handles were often silver t 

While one piece pays her idle waiting-man. 
Or buys a hood or sileer'kandlsd fan. 

ftaWs SaUrss, ▼, 4. 

It appears that these fans were some- 
times very costly, the handles beiug 
of gold, silver, or ivory inlaid ; some- 
times as much as 40/. in value. See 



Nichols's Fn^reas of Elii., vol. ii. 

ChurehyarctM Aee., p. 53. 

Hence they were M object of plunder: 

Aiidabcii tin. BriilRct kat Ihc Kuidla oT her/in, I 
Ud upon ncM or a ^^ ^ ^^ .. ^ 

Mrs. Bridget's handle sppareotlypro- 
duced half a crown, for Pistol itnine- 
dintel; asks, 

Didal um mil ibur F hidit thon Dot ftftccD pcimr 

Four of these fans are delineated in 
the notes on this passage, from Titian, 
and other ancient designs, in Johnson 
and Steevena's edition. 
The feathen of these fans are very 
frequently mentioned : 






u. OMii'i 



See Karr. Epig., i, 70. 
It vsa a piece of state for a servant 
to attend, on purpose to carry the 
lady's fan when she walked oat ; this 
was one of the offices of her gentleman 
usher. The Nurae in Romeo and 
Juliet affects thia dignity. Actii, ac. 4. 

i«i^^^^^Jhaf-aM. "senit)^^! Csmforl, UK. 

It appears that men were sometimes 
effeminate enough to use such a fan. 
Phantasies, a male character, is ao 
equipped in the old play of Lingua; 
and Greene reproachet the men of 
his day for wearing plumes of feathers 
in their hands, which in wars their 
ancestors wore on their heads. Fare- 
wtll to Folly. Looking-glasses were 
sometimes set in these fans, in the 
broad part, above the handle, near 
the setting on of tbe feathers ; 

!■ tbii iriuK >« ihill tn. thii (he gUaa vhicb joa 
■iTj in joBT /<« efftalluri, ilie" ion lo be bghUr 
Uiu. (Mili™. *"»*. E'gl-. r f 1. 

Lovelace addressed a copy of verses 
to his mistress's fan, wluch he de- 
scribes as made of oatrlch's feathera 
dyed aky-blue, with a lookingglaas 
set in it : 

A crjiUl minor ipuklc* io Vty bnul. 

Coryat very awkwardly desenbes 
Ilalian/an«, which, as far as can be 
collected from his account, aeem to 
have been such as are now in uae, but 
were quite new to him : 

line vlll I mcnliDn n UiDH, Ibil ulrliniiih iktIiw) it 
wiU HB bit [hnKu la 4iiui rwlen llwt liat 



lint Ituu 
nth^JP«<J 






sdoTurd vitb DicnUrnt picttu 



ffiwtfl. CrudittHy Tol. I, piiM. 

He then proceeds to apeak of urn- 

The ladies of ancient Rome used fans 
made of feathers, like those above 
described as worn by the English 
ladies. Propertius apeaks of 

Ptraniiciiidigaibclliinpcrbr. ^MI.iiiT, 11. 

FANCIES. A name for a aort of light 
ballads, or airs. 

wen bixfitvin, w lui giwilnnhti i Bn, IF, iU^ %. 

One part of tbe collection called Wit's 
Recreations, is entitled, "Fanciei and 
Fan tas tics." Another publication 
gives UB, " Wits, Fits, and Faneiea." 
FANCY, *. Used for love, aa depending 
much on fancy. 

Viir UEleu iBltmn toUovinc me. - 

ifi*i,JV.i).,iT,l. 

In Troilus and Creasida we have it aa 
« verb : 

NeTD did TtmDR lam f*aef 
With B elenul uul w lli'd i nL t, 1. 

We may observe, therefore, that Uie 
famous passage aupposed to delineate 
queen Elizabeth, 

In maidt^ mditatio p ^ftiKw-frw. 

iiid,.!i.D.,a.a. 
meaua, " free from the attacks of 
love." 
tro FANCY. To imagine. 

Hit. lAit«'W«n>1nthi|[; jou mut Utc II. 

CuiKTiil-l'iOrJiMMn.jai. 

FAND. An irregular preterite of /nd, 
hi found. It was verycomroon with 
the Elizabethan poets. 

Al lul, (nifb lir'd.) ■ nitk ilrantl *t/w^ 
Tbe ntnuMl border or mj native Uud. 

F^rf. Tmmk. i>, a. 
We WBoner'd eU Uie nalise my foei wef-U, 
Wbicb wm iD umte ilaul, rJient. nobfe irtghU. 

The author meana, "All whom we 
fouud my foea." Spenser used it 
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also. Dr. Jamieson shows that it is 
also Scotch. 
To FANG. To tear or seize, with teeth 
or fangs. 

DeatractioD/M^ mankiiid I earth yield me roots ! 

riwoMo/^M., iT,8. 

So Decker : 

Bite any catchpole ihaiftmgt for yoa. 

Match wu a Lord. 

FANGLE. Trifle, or toy; trifling at- 
tempt. From the Saxon. See John- 
son. 

WhtiifoHgle now thv thronged questi to winne, 
To get more roome, faith, eoe to lune and Inne. 

Gayton, Pnt. Notes, p. 2S0. 
A hatred to fangleM and the French fooleries of his 
time. WootPt Mketue, 11. coL 456. 

FANGLED,pflr^ Trifling. 

A. book? rare one! 
Be not, as is om/angUd world, a garment 
Nobler than that it covers. Sk. Cym., v, 4. 

Hence new-fangled^ which is still in 
use, means properly, fond of new toys 
or trifles. 
tFANKIT. Sheathed or confined ? 

Brave Parry rais'd his /ani-i/ sword. 
And fell'a the foremost to the ground. 

The Death of Farcy Reed, a ballad. 

tFANTASTICALlTY. The character 
of being fantastic. 

Which in mocking sort described onto Fido the fan- 
tatticalHty oi each man's apparell, and apishnesse of 
Itesture. The Man in the Jioone, 1609. 

FANTASTICO. A fantastical, cox- 
combical man. Ital. Thisis the word 
of the old editions, which had been 
changed without reason. 

The pox of such antic, lisping, affecting/aM/a«/t«0M ; 
these new toners of accenu. B(m. /■ Jul., li, 4. 

I have rer^ed mith kings, danc'd with queens, dallied 
with Iadiet» woni strance attires, seen fantasticoe, 
oonvers'd with humorists. 

Jkcker's Old Fartunatus, Ant. Dr » iii, 148. 

FAP Sjeema by the context to mean 
drunk, but has yet not been fully 
traced. It was probably a cant term. 

wily, sir, for aij put I mj tlM gentteman had dnmk 
himielf oat of hu flve tma n t a d bdnc /bp, air, 
wai, as they aay, eaihier'd. Jfsr. Jr. irl, i, 1. 

It has been attempted to derive it 
from pappftp but that, as Mr. Douce 
observes, is too learned. I have not 
met with it in any Gloaaary. 
To FARCE. To stuflf. Farcer, Fr. 

The entertissued robe at eotd and pearl, 
Thejfarsed title mnidng %re th^ king. 

Hep. F, iT, 1. 

Farced means there pompous or swel- 
ling. 

And with onr broth, and bread, and bits, sir Friend, 
Y*Vft farced well; pray make an end. 

Herrlei't WorU, p. 169. 
What broken piece of matter so e'er she's about, the 
name of Palamon lards it. so that she farce* erery 
business withal, fits it to every question. 

Tw) NobU Kiium., iv, «. 
Fardng his letter with like fustian, culling his own 



court onr most hin>py and shining port, a port of 
refuge for the world. Sandy*' 2V«wb, n. 47. 

It it farced with fables, Tiitoas, legends, and relations 

Ikid., p. »l. 
f These miffht well farce and cram their mnwes «ith 
far more uiment, because their Tentrides, cels,TciiKS, 
and other organs of their bodies were farre more 
ample and qtatious. Optick Glass* of Hnmortt 16S9. 

\To FARD. To paint the face. 

That I assure tou I thought they would have fleyfd 
me to search betweene the fel and the flesh foe far- 
ding*. Qateoutm^* Work*, 1S87. 

Who bare a rock in steed of zoyali mace. 
And for a man with woman changeth jprace 
In gestures all ; he frisles and be fard*^ 
He oynts, he bathes, bis risage he reguds 
In crystail glasse. Du Barta*. 

Her husband having been now three or four yean 
beyond the seas (sick with absence flnom her whom 
his desires lonzed after), came over again, and found 
that beauty, which he had left innocent^ ao fmrded and 
sophisticated with some court drug which had wrought 
upon her, that he became the greateat stranger at 
h«ne. WiUon** Hittory qfjama I. 



FARDEL, or FARTHEL. A burden. 
Fardellus, low Latin ; from which, 
probably, the Italian fardeUo, the 
French fardeau, f|nd the Dutch /ar- 
deel. 

There is that in )i\Mfarthel will make him scratch his 
beard. Wimt. T^ ir. S. 

Who ifOxM.fardel* bear, 
To groan and sweat under a weary life f 

Am/., iii, I. 
Other men's sins we ever beare in mind, 
Kone sees tht fardel of his faults behind. 

HerricJf* Poewu, p. S9S. 

To FARDEL, or FARDLE. To pack 
up. From the noun. 

For she had got a pretty handsome pack, 
Wliich she huAfardUd neatly at her baek. 

Drayton, Nymphal., 7, p. 1600. 

To FARE. To proceed. 

At last resolving forward still Xofkr*. 

Spen*.F. Q.,1. i,ll. 
One knocked at the door, and in would /Suv. 

/»ii.,I.iii.l6. 

[To behave.] 

tHis bottles gone, stil stands he strangely faring. 
Hands heav'a, necke bent, month yawning, des broad 
stariog. Eeywood^* Trtnm. BtiUaica. 

FARLIES. Strange thmgs. From/aerlie, 
strange, Saxon. Ferly is in Chaucer, 
C. T., 4171, and in Gavin Douglas. 

Whikt thiu himself to please, the mighty moontaiB 

tells 
Sutshfwlie* of his Clnyd, and of his wondrous wells. 

Drayt. PolfM., 10, p. 847. 

It occurs in the old metrical version 
of the Ten Commandments, by 
William Wisdom, as an adjective. 

Attend my people and give eare, 
Otferly things I will thee tell. 

P*. by Stemh. /- Hop. 

Minshew erroneously supposes it to 
be made from yorely. See Lyes 
Junius, where it is abundantly illus- 
trated from the Scottish dialect. Ferly 
occurs also in Percy's Reliques, vol. 
ii. 
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tFARTHING. See Thbbepabthings. 
FASHIONS. Corrupted from farcin$, 

Fr. for the /arcy, a disease to which 

horses are subject. 

Troubled with the lampass ; infected with Wxtfukions. 

Tom. skr^ iii. 3. 
¥taldoni was then counted a diieate, and horses died 
of it. Dccker't 6uFt Hom^ook. 

Sh. Wliat shall we learn by travel ? 
Ah. Fiukions. 
Sk. That's a beoMlly diteasi. 

Old Fortnnatut, 1600 ; Ane. J>r., iii, 158. 

A song OD the various modes of dress 
concludes with the same bad pun : 

Thus are we become 

As apes of Borne, 
Of France, Spain, and all nations ; 

And not horses alone. 

But men are grown 
Diserued of the/ofAtotu. 

Acad, of Compl, 1718, p. 218. 

fFAST. Tenacious, retentive. 

Roses, damask and red, me fast flowers of their smells, 
so that you mav walk by a whole row of them, and 
find nothiug of their sweetness, yea, though it bee iu 
a morning's dew. BacoHf Essmjf xi\ i. 

FAST AND LOOSE. A cheating game, 
whereby gipsies and other vagrants 
beguiled the common people of their 
money. It is said to be still used by 
low sharpers, and is called pricking 
at the belt or girdU, It is thus 
described ; 

A leathern belt is made up into a number of intricate 
folds, and placed edgewise upon a table. One of the 
folds is made to resemble the middle of the ^prdle, so 
that whoever should thrust a skewer into it would 
think he held it fast to the table ; whereas, when he 
has so done, the person with whom he plays may take 
hold of both ends and draw it away. Sir J. Hawkins. 

The drift of it was, to encourage 
waeers whether it waB/ast or loose, 
which the juggler could make it at 
his option. 

like a right gipsey, hath, wifut and hose, 
Begttil'd me to the very heart of loss. 

Ant. and CI., iv, 11. 
Cha-les the ^Egyptian, who by juKgling could 
Maktfast or loose, or whatsoe'er he would. 

An old Bpigr. quoted by Mr. Steeveni. 

In Promos and Cassandra, part i, the 
hangman says, 

At fiat and loose with my Qiptian I mean to have a 

cast, 
Tenne to one I read his fortune by the Marymas fuL 

Act ii, sc. 6. 
He like a gypsy oftentimes would go. 
All kinds of gibberish he liath leam'd to know ; 
And with a stick, a short string, and a noose. 
Would diow the people tricks at fast and loose. 

Draif ton's Mooncalf, p. SfK). 

To this piece of the sharper's trade 
Falstaff means to recommend Pistol, 
when he says, 

Go— a short knife and a thong,— to your manor of 
Fickt-hatch— go. Mfrr. W. W., u, 9. 

In Scot*8 Discoverie of Witchcraft, 
ch. zzix, p. 336, is described the 
manner of playing at fast and loose 



with handkerchiefs. The phrase is 
not yet disused, but its origin is un- 
known to many. 
fFATAL. Decreed by fate. 

With which the slaughter makes 
Of armies /otoJ to his wraUi. 

Chapm. II, viii, 844 ; Conf., ix. 341. 

fFATHER. In Kent, says Howell, 
they have a proverb touching gavel- 
kind, — 

Tht fatker to the bough. 
The son to the pbugh. 

FATIGATE. Fatigued, wearied. 

Then straight his double spirit 
Requicken'd what in flesh wufktigate. 
And to the battle came he. Cor., ii, S. 

fFAUCHIN. A faulchion, or sabre. 

Havine (as I said) boarded our ship, hee entred on 
the lurbord quarter, where his men, some with sabels 
which we cahfauekins, some with hatchets, and some 
with halfe pikes. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

FAVELL. Favour. This corruption 
seems only to have existed in the one 
phvMe to curry favell. Now changed to 
curry favour, [It is a good old word.] 

Whereunto were joined also the hard speeehea of her 
mckthanke favourits, who to emrjfueU, spared not, 
fee KnovUs, Htsl. qf Turks, n. 108. 

But if such moderation of words tend to flatte: 




or tume a signification to the more plausible senoe. 

Puttenkam, Art ofPoesie, p. 1S4. 
Yet sometimes a creeper and a eurrjf-fapell with hia 
superiors. Ibid., p. 845. 

This phrase has been traced to Chaucer, 
and has been fully discussed by Mr. 
Douce in his Illustrations of Sh., i, 
474. Favel being a name for a 
yellow (or light bay) horse, and 
joined with curry, he supposes it 
derived from the stable. But it was 
originally /a6e/, so there is still some 
doubt as to its origin. [Understood 
to be from Lat. fabula,] To curry 
favell, as derived from the stable, 
could only mean to curry a favorite 
horse of that colour. But why not to 
curry a Bayard, or any other coloured 
favorite ? 

f Were I oute of my hennyte wede, 
Oif thyfatyll 1 wold not dred. 

MS. Askwtots, fll, XT cent. 

fFAULT. At a fault, t. e. not as it 
ought to be ; deficient. 

A courtiers man came to queene Isabels harbinger, 
and tolde him that the chamber which he aasieu'd 
his maister whs much at a fault ; with that the har- 
binger pointing him to a gibbet that stood befwe the 
eouri-gate, answered : If your masters chamber be mi 
a fault, see yonder wher stands a gibbet. 

Copl*y*s nits, Fits, and I\meits, 1614. 

To FAULT. To commit a fault. 
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If shee ^d fault, 
I mend that fault ; and then ihee laies IfauUed 
That 1 did mend it. 

B. Jotu. Every Man out of H.^ ii, 4. 
He that fauUeth, faulteth against God'i ordinance, 
who hath forbidden all faults. 

Holinsh., voL ii, K k k k 7. 
So ieepU/aulMh none, the which unwarea 
Doth fall into the crime he cannot shun. 

Gase. Works, F 8. 

fFAULTER. One who commits a fault. 

Oh for some few offender* do not blame 
All of their sex ; let not a general shame 
Fur some ftwfaultfrs their whole brood inherit. 
But every one be censured as they merit 

Ond de Arte Amandi, 1677, p- 64. 

FAVOUR. Look, countenance. 

For surely, sir, a gooA favour you have, save that you 
have a hanging look. Mctu.for 31., \v, 2. 

But there's no goodness in thr face ; If Antuny 
Be free and heuthful, — so tait a favour 
To trumpet such good tidings. Ant. /- Cleo., ii. 5. 

A tart favour, is a sour countenance. 
See Todd, Favour, 9. 
Appearance in general : 

And she had a fillv too that waited on her, 
Just with such A favour. B. 4' Fl. Pilgrimt v, 6. 
f I well remember once I kissed Venus 
In Paphos ile, but I forgctt hex favour. 

The Play of Timon, p. S4. 

To FAVOUR. To resemble, to have a 
similar countenance or appearance. 

And the complexion of the element, 

Ii favours like the work we have in hand. 

Jul. CW ., i, 8. 
Good faith, methinks that this young lord Chamont 
Favours my mother, sister, doth he not P 

B. Jons. Case is aUer'd, iii, 1. 

The mother had been dead some time. 
FAUSEN. Apparently, for coarse, 
clumsy, &c. It is explained by 
Kersey as a substantive, meaning n 
sort of large eel. 

All of which were/ai»m sluts, like Bsrtholomcu-rrir 
pig-dressers. Gayton, Festir. Note*, p. 5?. 

Mr. Todd quotes Chapman for it, in 
the sense given by Kersey : 

He left the wavra to wnsh 
The wave-sprung entrails, about which fausens and 

other fish 
Did shole. Transl of Wad [xxi, 190]. 

FAUTORS. Abettors, supporters. Lat. 

Lewes the Frenche kinges sonnc, M-jth all his fau- 
tours and complices. Holing/)., vol. ii, Q 3. 

Her /a«/orr banisb'd by her foes so hi^li. 

Drayt. Mooncalf, p. 483. 

It is rather an unusual tbnn an obso- 
lete word, being used in later times. 
[It is commonly used in Chapman's 
Homer for a patron or protector.] 
tFAWKNER. A falconer. 

Now negligent of sport I ly, 
And now as oihtt javkners use. 

Donne's Poems, p. 45. 

tFAWTING. Favouring. 

They tume away their friendly /(np/i'i^ eye, 
And others cache as fixed iocs dcfie. 

Mironrfor Mng\slrates, 1687. 

FAY. Faith. Usually ati an oath, by 
my fay. 



These fifteen years ! by my fay, a goodly nap. 

Tam. Skrfw, Indnct, % 
Ah sirrah, by mj fay, it waxes late ; ^ 

I'll to my rest. Rom. and Jul, i, a. 

Shall we to the court, for, by my fay, I cannot reaaun. 

Haml., ii, 2. 

Spenser, however, has used it without 
that connection : 

From her unto the miscreant himaelfe. 
That neither hath religion nor fay. 

F. q., V, Tii. 19. 

FAYLES. A kind of game at tables. 

He's no precisian, that I'm certain of. 

Nor rigid Roman Catholic. He'll play 

Ai fayUs and tick-tack ; I have hc»rd him swear. 

B. Jons. Every Man in H., iii, S. 

Mr. Douce has thus explained it from 
a MS. in the British Museum : 

It is a very old table game, and one of the numenms 
varieties of l)ack-gammon that were formerly used in 
tliis country. It was played with three dice, nnd the 
usual num1)er of men or pieces. The peculiarity of 
the game depended on the mode of first nUcing the 
men on the points. If one of the players tnrew some 
particular throw of the dice, he was disabled from 
Deahng off any of his men, and tlierefore fayled in 
winning the game ; and hence the appellation of it 

In Mr. 6ifford*s note on the above 
passage of Jonson it is said : " It was 
a kind of tric-trac, which was meant 
by tick-tack in the same passage.** 
Mr. Douce refers also to the English 
translation of Rabelais. Stmtt men- 
tions it, and refers to the same MS., 
but gives no particulars. Sports and 
Pastimes, p. 283. 
FEAKE. A word of which I have met 
with no example but this : 

Om set his face, and with his eye can speake. 
And dally with his mistres' dangling /«ai«. 
And wish that he were it, to kisse her eye. 
And flare about her beauties deitie. 

Marston, Sat., I, repr.. p. 138. 

So it is also in the original edition. 
The context seems to point to the 
hanging curl called a lovelock, or 
some part of the head-dress. 
[It is here used in a different sense.] 

f Three female i^e feats who bng'd for pigs head. 

Bold's Poems, 1664^ p. lU. 

To FEAR, r. a. To terrify, to frighten. 

Wc must not make a scare-crow of the law. 
Setting it up to fear the birds of prey. 

Meas.for M., ii, I. 
I tell thee, Isdy, this aspect of mine 
Haith feared the valiant. Merck, of V., ii, 1 . 

And frame mv steps to unfrequented paths, 
And/a(r my heart with fierce inflamed tlionghtt. 

Spanish Trag., O. PI., iii. ICl. 
Art not asham'd that any flesh should /ror thee? 

MadWorlJ,Q.V\.,^,^\. 

FEARE-BABES, s. A vain terror, a 
bugbear, fit only to terrify children. 
From the above sense of io fear. 

As for their shewes and words, they are but ftarf- 
babes, not worthy once to mo%'e a worthy man's ci>n- 
ccit. Pembr, Are., p. ?W. 

FEARFUL. Dreadful, causing fear. 
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A mighty aud tiftarful hetd they are. 

1 Uen. IV, iii, 2. 
My queen 
I'jKin a desperate bed ; and at a tune 
W hen fearfitl wars point at me. Cymi., ir, 3. 
Now like great Phoebus in his golden carre, 
Aud then like Mara ihefear/uU god of wane. 

DrayUm*9 Matilda. 

But we must not give it this 8en8e« as 
some commentators have, in the 
Tempest, where Miranda says of Fer- 
dinand, ** He's gentle, and not fear- 
ful** i, 2. Dr. Johnson's explana- 
tion is certainly hest: "As he is 
gentle, rough usage is unnecessary ; 
and as he is hrave, it may he danger- 
ous." This connects it with the pre- 
ceding words, '* make not too rash a 
trial of him." 
fFEARFUL. Full of fear ; timid. 

For on their left hand did an eagle soar. 
And in her seres n.ffatfiU pigeon bore. 

Chapm. Odjftt., xx. 

FEARLE. Perhaps wonder, from the 
same origin A^farlie. 

By Jnst descent these two my parents were. 
Of which the one of knighthood bare the/Mfitf, 
Of womanhood the other was the pearle. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 873. 

FEASTINGS EVEN. This obsolete 
term for Shrove Tuesday evening was 
peril aps peculiar to North Britain, as 
we find it only in an account of Scot- 
land, and there explained in the 
margin. 

Tlie cattle of Roxburgh was taken by tir Jamei 
Dowglas on Feattings ften. 

Holinsk. Hut. cf Scotl., mgn. U 5. 

The feasting of that season much 
scandalised the worthy Bourne. See 
Popular Antiq., last octavo ed., 
p. 232. 
FEAT. Neat, dexterous, elegant. From 
the Fr.fait. 

So tender over his occasions, true, 
8<j/(ra/. so nurselike. Cymb.,r,6 

And look huw well my gannenta sit upon me, 
Hnchf eater than before. Trmp., ii, 1, 

Defined by Barrett, "proper, welU 
fiashioned, minikin, handsome.** ^/. 
vearie, in loc. 
Used by Steele in the Tatler : 

In his dress there seemed to be great care to nnprar 
no way particular, except in a ccrtHin exact anu/ru/ 
manner of behaviour and circumspcclion. 

No. 4M. p. 428, Nich. cd. 

To FEAT. To make neat, &c. 

A sample to the youngest, to the more mature 

A gbiss \XiaXfealed them. Cymb., \, 1. 

This word not being understood, the 
modem editions in general read 
featured, till lately. 
fFEATIlER-COCK. A coxcomb. 



I both know and well discerne your humonr and 
eenina ; thou wouldest make me one of Iiiomedcs or 
Antiphanea scholler, in ioiitating of these Ganimedes, 
flnicalL spruce-ones, muskats, synmMtA,featkercoekes, 
▼ain^lonouB, a cage for crickits. 

Passenger of BenHnuto, 1819. 

FEATHER-MARERS. Feathers were 
much worn by gentlemen in their 
hata, by ladies in their fans, &c., so 
that a plume offeatherM is used as a 
phrase for a beau. Love^M L, Z., iv, 
I. The manufacturers of these com- 
modities for sale were chiefly puritans, 
and lived in Blackfriars. See Black- 

FBIABS. 

Now there was nothing left for me, that I could pre- 
lently think of, but k feathermaker of Black-fnars, 
and in that shape I tola them surely I must come in, 
let it be opened; onto me ; but they all made as light 
of me as of my feather, and wondered how I could be 
a puritan, being of so vain a Tocation. 

B. Jons. Masque of Love Restored, roL r, p. 404. 
All the new gowns i' th' parish will not please her. 
If she be high-bred, (for there's the sport she aims at) 
Nor all iixQ feathers in the Fntars. 

B. and FL Mons. Thomas, ii, S. 

FEATLY. Neatly, dexterously, &c. 

Foot xifeathf here and there. Ttmp., i, 9. 

FEATURE is said,, in a note on As you 
like it, iii, 3, to be synonymous with 
feat, or action. I do not recollect 
any instances of that usage ; and the 
passage may aa well be explained, by 
supposing only that the iroxdi feature 
is too learned for the comprehension 
of the simple Audrey. 

Am I the man yet ? doth my simple /««/irr« content 
you? 

Aud. Yoju features! Lord warrant us, what/«a/»r<v .^ 

iii, 3. 

Feature is sometimes used for form, 
or person in general : 

Bid him 
Beport iht feature of Octavia. Jnt. and CL, ii, 5. 
She also doft her heavy hnbeiieon. 
Which the tux feature of her limbs did hide. 

Spens. P. Q., Ill, ix. 

As a magical appearance : 

stay, m our cliarms do nothing win 
Upon the night ; our labour dies i 
Our magick/co^re will not rise. 

B. Jons. Masque of Queens. 

On the preceding charm Jonson's own 
note says. 

Here they speake as if they were creating some new 
feature, which the deril persuades them to be able to 
do otten, by the pronouncing of words, and pouring 
out of liquors on the earth. 4th Charme. 

FEAZB. See Pueezb. 

To FEAZE. To cause. Faiser, Fr. 

Tliose eager impes whom food>want feas^d to fight 
auiaine. Mirror for Magist., p. ^0. 

FEDERARY. An accomplice, or con-» 
federate. 

More, she's a tmitor, and CtuniUo if 

Kffderary with her. Wint. r.,ii, 1. 

See Feodary. 
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tFEDIFRAGOUS. Breaking treaties. 

And let grent Jove hcare thus, whose thanders great 
Do trucei tie, fright ihefedifragous. 

fir^H, by rtean, 1632. 

FEE. A regular salary. Yrom/eof, 

Gives him threescore thousand crowns in aniiual^««. 

Haml., li, 2. 
Two llTeries will I dve thee every year, 
And forty crowns snail be thv fee. 

Oeorge a Greene, 0. PU iii, 47. 

tFEE-BUCK. 

Sfl. Tou rate your looks, perhaps, have faces of 
I prizes, pay your debts with countenaoce ; 
Put off your mercer with your fee-buck for 
That season, and so forth. Cartwriyhl's Siedge, 1S61. 

FEE-GRIEF. A private grief, appro- 
priated to some single person as a 
fee or salary. Apparently an arbi- 
trary compound. 

What, concern they 
The general cause ? or is it k fee-grief. 
Due to some private breast F Mach., iv, 3. 

To FEEBLE. To weaken ; we now say 
to enfeeble. 

Shall that victorious hand htfeebled here. 
That in your chambers gave you chastisement? 

K. John, V, 2. 
Making parties stron|^ 
AndfeebUng such as stand not in their liking 
Below their cobbled shoes. Cor., i, 1. 

An old mxafeebUd with age. North's Plut., p. 671. 

FEEDER. A servant. It was much 
disputed, between Mr. Steevens and 
Mr. Malone, whether this sense 
should or should not be given to the 
word, in one or two passages of 
Shakespeare. Steevens maintained 
the affirmative ; Malone doubted. I 
think the former was right. In the 
first passage, Antony says, in a rage, 
to Cleopatra, on her having suffered 
Thy reus to kiss her hand, 



You were half blasted ere I knew- von : ha! 

Have I my pillow left unpress'd at Rome, 

Forborne the getting of a lawful raccL 

And by a gem of woman, to be abns'd 

By one that looks on feeders ? Ant. and CUop. 

He means, " Have I done all this, to 
be abused by a woman that stoops to 
look on feeders?'' The feeder, 
therefore, must be Thy reus, whom, 
in his anger, he represents as a 
menial servant of Caesar's. "This 
Jack of Caesar's," he calls him ; and, 
afterwardd, one who *' ties Caesar's 
points." lu the other passage, the 
Steward tells Timon that he has often 
retired to weep, 

Wlieu all our offices have been oppress'd 

With TioUiMM feeders. Timon of J., % %. 

That is, he has retired from the office*, 
where the servants were rioting, when 
the rooms above also bkzed with 



lights, and rang with miiistreUy, as 
he proceeds to say. But for the con- 
nection of the sentence,y<;«£/^r« might 
here well mean eaters, gormandizers ; 
but the context fixes the sense, which 
is, therefore, well illustrated by the 
passage of Jonson, where Moro»e 
calls his servants " eaters." We may 
add, that the very same seems to be 
the meaning in another passage, 
where the speaker has already been 
promised wages. 

If you like, upon report^ 
The soil, the profit^ and this kind of life, 
I will your very faithful/reifer be. As yom I. it, ii, 4. 

That is, your provider, your caterer. 
See Office. 
FEEDING. Pasturage, tract of pasture 
land. 

They call him Doricles, and he boasts himself 
To have a worUiy feeding. Wi$U. T., vt, S. 

Finding tiie feeding, for which he had toil'd 
To have kept safe, by these vile cattle spoil'd. 

Dretyt. Moonemlf, p. 519. 
So much that do relv 
Upon their feedings, flocks, and tneir fertility. 

Ibid., Polgoli^ Song 6. 

FEERE. See Fbre. 

fPEESE. The short run before a leap. 

And givinff wav backward, fetdi their /raw or heirs 
againr, ana witn a fierce charge and assault to retame 



full butt upon the same that they had knocked and 
beaten before. Ammiamu MnreelUnms, 1609. 

fFEGARY. A vagary. 

At last I tooke my latest leave, thus late 
At the Bell lune, that's extra AldersgHt^. 
There stood a horse that my provant should carrie, 
From that place to the end of mrfrgarie. 

Taytor's Wbrkes, 16S0. 

To FEIZE, or FEEZE. See Pheeze. 
tFELICITY. Good fortune ; success. 

And therefore in wicked and impious counsels which 
Cnsar tooke to, there could be no f elicit. 

Hollands Ammiuniu MarcelUnus, 1009. 

FELL. The skin ; generally with hair. 
Saxon. 

Wiiy, we are still handling our ewes, and their /rUt, 
you know, ore greasv. Asyom I. it, lii, i. 

My /W/ of hair 
Would at a disoaal treatise rouse, and stir 
As life were int. Mn^., v, 6. 

So " Flesh and fell;' Lear, v, 3. 
They are often joined. 

To feed on bones, when/««A entdfell is gone. 

Oeue. Steel 61., Ckalm. Poet., ii, S5S, h. 
Lest if the cat be curst, and not tam'd well, 
She with her nails may claw him to thtfell. 

Mirror for Mag., p. S8S. 
I thought they would have flayed me, to search 
betweene the/ei and the flesh for fardinss. 

Qnsc. Woris, sign. D 8. 
And where the lion's hide is thin and scant, 
ril firmly patch it with Uie foxes /eU. 

Chapman's Alphontut, sign. B i. 

Proverbial, to eke out the lion's hide 
with the fox*8 skin ; t. e., to make up 
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in cunning what is wanted in force 
or courage. 
FELL. A hill, or mountain. Supposed 
to be derived from the German, or 
Icelandic. In this sense it is used in 
Lancashire ; but Drayton had a dif- 
ferent idea of it, for he explains it, 
" Boggy places ;" and adds, "a word 
frequent in Lancashire.'^ Note on 
these lines : 

Or happily be grac'd 
With floods or marahy fclU. Polyolb., 3, p. 707. 

Again : 

Ai over holt and heath, ai thorough frith aadfeU. 

Ibid., 11, p. 862. 

Mr. Todd has inadvertently quoted 
the following line as an instance of 
this sense, which belongs clearly to 
the other : 

So may the tint of all out frlls be thine. 

Jons. Pan's Jnniv. Masque. 

It means the first »kin ovfleece, t. e., 
a part of the first fruits, and men- 
tioned with others, as promised to 
Pan. Jonson has it elsewhere, in the 
Masque of Gipsies. 
FELL'FFES. The felly, felloe, or cir- 
cumference of a wheel. Apparently 
contracted from fellqfe. 

In hope to hew out of hia bole 
Tht feWffs, or out parta of a wheele. that compaate in 
the whole. Chapm. Horn. II , iv, p. 61. 

FELLON, or FELON. A boil, or 
whitlow. 

Where othera lore and praise my veraea atill, 
Thj lung black thumb-nail ii nrka Uiem out for ill ; 
kfellon take it, or some whit-flaw come. 
For to unalate or to untile that thumb. 

Hcrrick, Works, p. 72. 

Gerrard says, 

The roots of asphodill, boiled in dregs of wine 
ease HxcfeUon^ being put thereto aa a pultesae. 

B. I, ch. 70. 

He gives several other prescriptions 
for fellons, A learned physician says, 

The imposthumation which some do caXi paHarieiunit 
and we tifellon or ancomc, is, kc. 

Mosan's Phvtiek, ch. i. p. 4, 4 12. 
f A little bay-salt stamped smal^ mixt with the yolk of 
an egg, and applied to ^felUm, and so used divers 
times. Lupton't Thousand Notable Things. 

FELLOW. Companion ; even a female. 

I am your wife, if you will marry me ; 

If not, I'll die your maid, to be your /cUoto 

You may deny me. Temp., iii, 1. 

So Jephthah's daughter desires to be 
allowed to eo upon the mountains, 
she, " and her fellows.'' Judg., xi, 
37. And in the common translation 
of the Psalms, 

The rirgiua tliat be her fellows shall bear her com- 
pany. Ps. xlv, 15. 

** The fellow with the great belly,'* 



spoken of by Falstaff, alluded pro- 
bably to some particular object, then 
well known. 

The youthful prince hath misled roe : I am th* fellow 
with the great belly, and he is my dog. 2Hen.IV, i, 2. 

The fellow seems sufficiency to mark 
such an allusion, 
t^ FELLOW OF HIMSELF, a felo de 
se. The following is one of a juror's 
duties to inquire at an inquest. 

Item, whether he is % fellow of himself not havinstha 
fcare of God before hia eiea, wilfully did drowne turn- 
self. Tea or no ; and then what ffoodea and cattell he 
had the same tyme. if 5. Stratford on Avon. 

tFELLOWSHIP.PORTERS. 

There is a very remarkable custom among the fellow- 
ship porters, as an ingenious person that belongs to 
their society informed me, which is thus : The next 
Sundayaflerevery Midsummer-day, they haveasermon 
preached to them, so order'd by an Act of Common- 
Councel, in the parish-church of St. Mary-on-the-hill» 
preparative to which, this order is observed, they 
mrnish the merchants and their families about 
Billiugs-gate with nosegays or posies over-nisht, and in 
the momiug they go from their common haU, or place 
of meeting, in good order, each having a poaie or nose- 
gay in his hand ; thev walk through the middle isle 
to the communion-table, where are two basons, and 
every one offers something to the relief (tf the poor, 
and towards the charges of the day. After they nave 
all past, the deputy, the merchants^ their wives, 
children, and servauta, do all come in order from 
their seats, and bestow tlieir offerings also ; which is 
a ceremony of much varietv. I am certainly informed, 
that the very charges of tneir nosegays cost then^ in 
one year, not long ago, near 20/. 

Delaune's Present Stale of London, 1681. 

fFELLOWLESS. Peerless; without 
fellow or equal. 

Whose well-built walls are rare MndfellowUss. 

Chapm. II., ii. 434. 

FELLOWLY. Sociable, sympathetic. 

Mine eyes, ev'n sociable to the shew of thine, 
YMfefhwly drops. Temp., v, 1. 

f FELLY, adv. and adj\ Cruel; vicious. 

Acham6. AJso fellji minded, cruelly bent against, 
prosecuting extreamly, bloudily persecuting, pursuing 
unto death without remorce, or mercie. Cotgrave. 
But (for his sake) hath set at mutuall strife 
Serpents with serpents, and hast rais'd tliem foes 
Which, unprovoked, /f% them oppose. Du Bartas. 

fFELT. A hat. 

A faire doke on his backe, and on his head nfetl. 
Thynn's Deb. bet. Pride and VowUneu. 

fFELTED. Matted. 

Or ets verilv, as Anaxagoras afllrmrth, by reason of 
violent winds getting close within the ground below ; 
which when tliey happen to hit and oeat upon the 
sides thereof, h:trd bitked or felted toeether, finding 
no way of issue, shuke those parts of the earth at 
which they entred when they were moist. 

Holland's Ammianus MareelUnus, 1609. 

FELTER'D. The same as feutred. 
Twisted ; matted close together^ like 
felt ; entangled. Feutre is felt. 

HiBfelter'd locks that on his bosom fell. 

On rugged mountains briers and thorns reeemble. 

Fkitf. Tasso, iv, 7. 

[Chapman, II., iii, 219, speaks of a 
**feltred vfim.'*] 
See Feutked. 
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Feltre is put for JiUre, or filter, by 
Ben Jonson, both as a verb and sub- 
Biantive : 

Let the water in glui £ be ftUrtd. Jlckem.t ii, 8. 
Sir, please yoo. 
Shall I not change ihefeUre ? Ibid. 

+FEM. Apparently for female. 

Whiche are three ills that mischefe men, 

To know doet thoa desire? 
Have here in few ray frend exprest, 

The/tfw, the And, the fire. 

KendalTs Flown of Bpigrammeit 1S77. 

FEMALE CHARACTERS, in our early 
dramas, were acted by boys or men. 
If the face did not exactly suit, they 
took advantage of the fashion of 
wearing masks, and then the actor 
had only his voice to modulate. 

Flute. Vbj, faith, let me not play a woman ; I have a 
beard coming. Qtiinee. That's all one; yon shall 
play it in a mask, and yon may speak as smiall as yon 
will. Midi. N. Dr^ C 2. 

See Actresses. 
fFENCE. Defence ; guard, or protec- 
tion. 

His buckler pror'd his chiefest/m^e; 

For still the shepherd's hook 
Was that the which king Alfred could 

In no good manner brook. 

Kind ^Ifffd and the Shepherd. 

fFENCE-FABRIC. A structure for de- 
fence. 

And now, when i\it fenee-fahiekes and all derices else 
requisite for a siege, were in readinesse. 

Jmrnianus MarceU'muSt 1809. 

fFENC E-ROOF. A covering of defence. 

On the other side, the Romans, alSiongh they were 
rerv few, yet bearinj^ valiant hearts, and lifted up 
witn precedent victories, having set their flanks Uiicke 
thrust together, and fitted theu* shields close one to 
another in manner of SL/ence-rottfe, stood their ground 
and resisted. Jmrnianus MareelltHus, 1609. 

fTo FEND. To defend ; to keep off. 

So mipbt we starve like misers wo-be|;on. 
And fend our foes wyth blows of Enghsh blade. 

Oatcoiffne's Works, 1687. 

FENNE. Apparently a dragon ; being 
said of that which watched the golden 
fleece. 

And that the waker/niM the golden spoyle did keepe. 

Turh^rt. Ov. Bpist., p. Si. 

Topsell, who gives an elaborate ac- 
count of this not non-detcript, but 
non-existent animB], divides the Indian 
dragons into two kinds, "the fenny, 
living in the marshes," and those in 
the mountains ; and tells us wherein 
the latter differ from the '* dragons of 
thefennes." Hist, of Serpents, p. 158. 
But this hardly accounts for a aragon 
being called Si/enne, 
FENNEL was generally considered as 
an inflammatory herb ; and, therefore, 
to eat confer and fennel, was to eat 



two high and hot things together, 
which was esteemed an act of Bberti- 
nism. 

Because their legs are both of a bigness, and he jdajs 
at quoits well, and eats conger and fennel. 

S Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

One of the herbs distributed by 
Ophelia, in her distraction, is fennel, 
which she either offers to the old as a 
cordial, or to the courtiers, as an 
emblem oi flattery ; joining it with 
columbines, to mark, that though 
they flattered to get favours, they 
were thankless after receiving them. 

There's/mil^/ for you, and columbines. 

HamL, iv, S. 

Fennel was certainly regarded as em- 
blematical oi flattery, several instances 
of which have been produced by the 
commentators ; to those, the following 
may be added : 

Flatter, I mean lie, little things catch light minds, 
and fancie is a worme that feed^ fint upon/nuteU. 

Ljfly, Sappho, ii, 4. 
Fenell I meane for flatterers. 

Qreene^s Onipfor on Upstart Comiier. 
Some will say that /neNiM is to flatter ; 
They over teache, their tongues too much do clatter. 
Verses in praise ofFennill and Woo^ti^ns, 
raters Uttties, /-<r., 1&&3. 
Nor/mN«U-finkle brins for flatteij, 
B^;ot of his, and fained courteaie. 

Pkpaia Lackrfmttrum, 16S4 

See Columbine. 
fFENNY. Earthy; muddy. 

Lord, what a nothing is this little span. 

We call a man I 
What fenny trash maintains the smothVing fires 

Of his desires 1 QuarUs's BmUems. 

FENOWED. Mouldy. A word regu- 
larly formed from the ^axon, fenniy, 
oxfynig, of the same sense. It was 
afterward corrupted into finewed, and 
vinetod. Junius acknowledges y»iiioir, 
finnow, and vinney, to be the same, yet 
unnecessarily fetches them from dif- 
ferent dialects. See Vinew'd and 
Whinjdst. The translators of the 
Bible, in their excellent address to 
the readers, speak of Scripture, as 

A panary of wholsome food, against /ctioimJ traditiona. 

Frtfsee. 
The old moth-eaten leaden legend, and the foisty and 
fenowned fcsUval. Dr. Favour, dted by Todd. 

Why H. Tooke derived it from the 
verb fynigean, rather than from the 
adjective, its immediate origin, it is not 
easy to say. Div, of Parley, ii, 61. 
FEODARY. One who holds a feod, or 
feud, on the tenure of feudal service ; 
probably pronounced feudary, like 
feod. [The word seems to be used 
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generally by Shakespeare in the sense 
of an accomplice, or confederate.] 

A. We are all fniil. /*. Else let my brother die, 

If not nfeodary, but only he, 

(hvc, and succeed by weakness. Mem. for M., ii, 4. 

That is, I think, ** if he is the only 
subject who holds by the common 
tenure of human frailty." " Owes," 
t. c, possesses, and "succeeds by," 
holds his right of succession by it. 
In another passage, it seems to mean 
a subordinate agent, as a vassal to his 
chief: 

O damn'd paper 1 
Black as the ink that's on thee. Senseless bauble ! 
Art thou nfeodary for this act, and look'st 
So virgin-like without. Cymbeliru, iii, 3. 

It seems to me quite a mistake, to 
suppose ih&t federary, in the Winter's 
Tale, was meant for the same word. 
Another author has feodar, in three 
syllables, for /eodari/: 

For Bcv'nteen kings were Carthage feodart. 

Marston's Wonder of Women. 

I cannot think Mr. Malone^s law 
oflficer, feodary, at all likely to have 
been thought of by Shakespeare, 
occurring only in an old act of par- 
liament. Feodary is explained by 
Minshew as synonymous with /?o^aur, 
i. e., feudi possessor. He has also 
feudarxfy which he refers io feodary. 
To FER, V. A word of no meaning, 
seemingly coined by Pistol, for the 
sake of the others which he intro- 
duces after it. 

Master Fer 1 I'll/er him, and firk him, and ferret him : 
discuss the same to him in French. Hoy. I do not 
know the French ion fer, and ferret, and tirk. 

Hen. F, iv, 4. 
I could ha,refer*d and ferk't, kc. 

Barrel's Bam AUey, sign. C. 

FERE, FEERE, PHEARE, or PHEER. 
A companion, partner, husband, or 
lover. From gefera, Saxon, of the 
same signification. 

And swear with me, as with the woeful /<?«■* 
And father of that chaste dishononr'd dame. 

TV/kj Jndr., iv, 1. 
But faire Charissa to a lovely /«•« 
Was hncked, and by him had many pledges dere. 

Siifns. F. Cm I. X. 4. 
Therewith 1 chose him for my lonl and pheer, 

Tancred and Gism., O. PL, ii, 204. 
A goodly swaine to be a princesse phenre. 

Fairf Godf of Brill, iv, 47. 

fFERMARY. An infirmary, or hos- 
pital. 

Kfermarie, valctudinarium. 

WtlkaU Diclionarie, cd. 1609, p, 350. 

FERN-SEED was supposed to have the 
power of rendering persons invisible. 
The seed of fern is itself invisible; 



therefore, to find it was a magic ope- 
ration, and in the use it was supposed 
to communicate its own property. 

We have the receipt of fern-seed, we walic invisible. 

1 Hen. IT, ii, I. 
Because, indeed, I had 
No med'cine, sir, to go invisible ; 
Mo femseed in my pocket. 

B. Jons. New Inn, i, 6. 

This seed was to be gathered mysti- 
cally on some particular night : 

When coming nigher, he doth well discern. 

It of the wond'rous one-wght'Seeding fern 

Some bundle was. Browned s Brit. Past., II, 9, p 5 K 

tFERNSMUND. 

Is an herb of some called water-fern, hath a triangular 
stalk, and is like polipody, and it grows in bogs and 
hollow grounds. 

Markkam's Cheap and Good Husbandry, 1676. 

tFEROUS. Wild ; savage. 

And in this he had a special aim, and hope also, to 
establish Christian hiws among iufidels : and by 
domestical, to cimrc away those ferous and indomit- 
able creatures that infested the land. 

Wilson's Ufe qf James I. 

fFERRAGE. The toll at a ferry. 

Penge. Moniepaid for passage over sea, in a shippe, or 
over the water in a ferrie : ferrage pay. NomendeUor. 

fFERRARY. The art of working in 
iron. 

And thus resolv'd, to Leranos she doth hie. 
Where V^ulcan woikes in heavenly y«rran>. 

Heywood^s Troia Britanica, 1609. 
So took she chamber, wUicii her son, the god of 

ferrary, 
With firm doors made. Chapm. II., xiv. 

fFERRlER. A ferry-man. 

Also, if any botcman or feriour be dwelling in the 
ward, that takcth more for botcmanagc or feriage, 
then is ordained. Callkrop's Reports, 167U. 

FERRIL, for ferule, appears only in 
an unnecessary conjecture of Mr. 
Seward's, on the Two Noble Kinsmen. 
The original is, 

A fire ill take her, does she flinch now ? Act iii, 5. 

Had the schoolmaster been the 
speaker, there would have been some 
probability in the conjecture ; but it 
is one of the bumpkins. A fire-ill 
take her, is, doubtless, equivalent to 
"p — X take her.** 
fFERVENCE. Heat. 

The sun himself, when he darts rayes lascivious, 
Such as ingcnder by too piercing fervence. 

Chapman's Rrv. for Hon., 1664. 

FESCUE. A wire, stick, or straw, 
chicfiy used for pointing to the letters, 
in teaching children to read. From 
festuca, Latin, in the same sense, by 
abbreviation, and transposition of the 
c. The French, by abbreviation only, 
made it festu. A fescue is particularly 
and humorously described by Swift : 

There is a certain little instrument, the first of those 
in use with schoUrs.nnd the meanest, considering the 
materials, of it, whether it be a joint of wheaten straw 
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(the old Aicadiaii pipe), or Just three inches of slender 
wiff, or a stripped feather, or a corking pin. Fur- 
thermore, this same diminutive tool, for tnc posture 
of it, usu&lly reclines its head on the thumb of the 
right haud, sustains the foremost finger upon its 
breast, snd is itself supported by the second. This is 
commonly called tt fescue. 

Work*, by Seott, vol. iz, p. 390. 
Nay then his Hodge shall leave the plofugh and waine, 
And buy a booke and go to schoole againe. 
Why mought not he, as well as others done, 
Bise from \^feieHt to his Littleton ? HaWt Sat., lY, 2. 

The style of a sundial has heen called 
a feicue, from its analogous use in 
pointing to the hour : 

The/etau of the dial is upon the Christ-cross of noon. 

Furitan, iv, 2; SuppL, ii, (W7. 

t. tf., like a fetcue pointing to the 

alphabet. 

A stilll more extraordinary application 

of the word occurs in an old poet, 

quoted in the first edition of Poole's 

Parnassus. 

And for tLffseve, she doth use her tears, 

The drops do tell her where she left the kst. P. 410. 

The word occurs in Dryden. 
It is rather odd, that another pedago- 
gical instrument should have, in 
French, a name of exactly the same 
sound as fescue, and yet have no 
connection in signification or etymo- 
logy. This word isfesse-cul, a rod ; 
the component parts of which express 
its use. 
fFESTENNINE. A marriage song or 
serenade. 

How came you 
To sing beneath the window ? 
JZiiNtf. Mr. Hearsay 

Told us that Mr. Meanwdl was new married. 
And thought it good that we should gratifie nim. 
And shew our sdves to him in hfestennitte. 

Cartwright's Ordinary, 1661. 

FESTINATE, adj. Hasty, Latin. 

Advise Uie dnke, where you are going, to a most 
festinate preparation. ^ Ltar, iii, 7. 

It is a conjectural emendation of the 
old folios, which re2A festivate. But 
it seems indubitable. 
To FET. To fetch ; said to be still used 
in some counties. 

Whose blood vifel firom fathers of war-proof. 

Hen. V, iii, 1. 
I, writing nought myself, will teach them yet 
llieir charge, and office, whence their wealth Xofet. 

B. Jons. Hor. Art of Poetry, vol. vii, 189. 
That looks ech houre when prouling shreevs wiU/<;/ 
Himself to ward, and of his goods make seasurc. 
If some unlookt for gaine he hap to get. 

Harrina. Ariost., xxy, 57. 
The marble /«/ from far, and dearly bought 

/«W.,xlu,70. 

It still remains in some passages of 
the English Bible. See Jerem., xxxvi, 
21, &c. ; and Acts, xxviii, 13. '* From 
thence we fet a compass." Such 



obsolete forms were not genehilly 
changed in the editions of the Bible, 
till after the beginning of the 18th 
century, nor then completely. 
We find BlBo/ar-fet, for far-fetched. 

Somo far-fel trick, good for ladies, some stale toy at 
other. Maicont., O. PL, iv, 96. 

FETT. Probably only an error of the 
pres^, for Jrett, which commonly 
means raised work or protuberance, 
in the following passage of Drayton : 

And told me that the bottom clear. 

Now layd with manv Afett 
Of seed-pearl, ere she bath'd her there, 

Was known as black as jet. 

Qitesl of CyntMU, p. 6S3. 

So Drayton nses/rett: 

The yellow Idng-cup, wrought in many a cmitPcafrttL 

PotyoU.,\6. 

Fet is nowhere so used. 
FETTLE, V. To go intently upon any 
business. Certainly an English worC^ 
being acknowledged by our old dic- 
tionary-makers. Phillips has "to 
fettle to, to go about, or enter upon 
a business." Kersey, as usual, copies 
him. Coles has ** to fettle, se aecin- 
gere ad aliquid, aggredior^* Of 
uncertain derivation, though it seems 
like a corruption of settle. It was, 
probably, always a familiar, undigni- 
fied word, and still exists as a pro- 
vincial term. Ray speaks of it as in 
common use in the north, and defines 
it, '* to set or go about anything, to 
dress, or prepare." Hall is the only 
old writer hitherto quoted for it : 

Nor list he now go whistline to the car. 
But sells his team, andfettutk to' the i^ar. 

Sat^ iv. 6. 

I can add Sylvester : 

They to tlieir long luiTd)Oximej fettlina them. 
Leaving Samaria and Jerusalem. Manim's Bhuh. 

Swift also used it, in his directions to 
servants. See Todd. 
In the Glossary to Tim Bobbin, we 
hsye fettle explained as a substantive, 
by ** dress, case, condition." 
FETUOUS, or, more properly, FETOUS. 
Neat ; the same as feat, from which 
it is formed. Some of the dictionaries 
have it fetise. See also Skinner iu 
that word. It is so spelt in Chaucer. 
See Feat. 

Upon ih'iB feluoMS board doth stand 
Something for shew-bread ; and at hand. Ice. 

Uerriet's Poems, p. 108. 
YixW fetise was hire doke, as 1 was ware. 

Cant. T.. Prol., 157. 

ToFEUTRE. To set close. Feutre, 
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originally feultre, in French, is our 
felt, or fur, worked into a close mass, 
AS for hats. Hence feutrer^ to set 
thick or close ; and in Gavin Dou- 
glas's translation of Virgil, 

They fewtfr'd foot to foot, and mau to man, 

as a translation of 

Httret pede pea denanaque viro vir. 

In Spenser, it means to fix the spear 
in rest, probably from setting it close, 
and holdine it so : 

Uia ipcare hefeutredt and at him it bore. 

F. Q., IV, iT, *6. 

In this usage it seems to have been 
technical, for it is found in the prose 
History of King Arthur. 
In the O. PI., vol. i, p. 8H, the word 
feuired occurs, but so obscurely used, 
that the context throws no light on 
its meaning. 
FEWMETS (hunting term). The dung 
of a deer. 

For by Iiis slot, liii entriea, and hia i>ort, 
llis fraying8,/nrM«to, he doth pruoiise sport. 

B. Jont. Sad Sktf., i, 3. 

Called also fewmUhings : 

He [the buck] makes hia fewmiskiugs in divert man- 
ners and forma, aa the hart doth. 

Gentt. Recreation, p. 77, 8to. 

FEWNESS AND TRUTH. A quaint, 
affected phrase, meaning in few words 
and true. 

Fewneu and truth, 'tis thus : 
Your brother and his lover hare cmbrac'd, fce. 

Mea9.for if., i, 5. 

FEWTERER. A term of the chase, 
explained a dog-keeper, or one who 
lets them loose in the chase ; and is a 
corruption of the French, vautrier, or 
vaultier. 

Or perhapa atomble upon a yeoman fmterer, as I do 
now. Jt. JOH4. may Man out qf II., n, S. 

Puntarvolo is so called there, because 
he stands holding his dog : 

A dry nurse to his cougha, ufeteterer. 

To such a nasty feUow. B. "jr Fl. Tamer T., ii, 3. 

Alluding to the treatment of dogs in 
a kennel, it is said, 

If you m'ill be 
An honest yeoman pkeuterer, feed ua first, 
And walk us sfler. Mass. Fieturt, ▼, 1. 

In some editions it is foolishly printed 
phenterer* In the Maid of Honour, 
ii, 2, it is used as a mere term of 
contempt, for slave, or menial. 
2b FI A NC E, for to affiance. To betroth. 

To have the daof^hter of the earle of Leyrester, hia 
Aamcfd wife, delivered to hym. Ifoliush., voL ii, A a S. 
John, king of Scotlaiidc, fiancetk hia sonne, Edward 
Ballioll, with the daafhter of Charlea da Valnys. 

/*i/.,Cc4. 

See Todd. 



FICO. A iig, a term of reproach. See 
Fjo. 

Convey the wise it call. Steal 1 fob. a fco for the 
phrase. Mer. H'. W., i. 3. 

Behold next I sec contempt, nvinp: me the fico u ith 
his thombc in his mouth. WxVs Misery, sSgn. D 4. 
And yet the lye, to a nuin of my coat, is as ominona a 
fruit as the Jieo. B. Jons. Stery Man in his H., i. 

See Ram Alley, O. PI., v, 458. 
tFlCT. adj. Fictitious. 

Prophets of thin((S to come the truth predint : 
But poets of things past write false and /r/. 

Owen's Epymms^ trmnsl. hy Uarvey. 

The adverb also occurs. 

When in the temple with the rest you pray. 

You two, nxAfictUf, Abba. Father, aay. iiU, 

fFIDDLECUM-FADDLE. Nonsense; 
what we now call fiddle-faddle. 



Boys must not be their own choosers, cok>neI, they 
must not 'ifaith; they have their svmpathiea ana 
fidiU-comt-faddles in their brain, and know not what 
they wonld ha' themselves. 

Coirtey't Cutter qfCoieman Slrsti. 

FIERCE. Sudden, precipiUte. 

Thia,|itfrc» abridgement 
Hath to it circuniatantial branches, which 
Diatinction should be rich in. Cyn^., v, 6. 

So hot a speed with surh advice dispos'd. 
Such temp'rute order in wo fierce a cauae. 
Doth want example. King John, iii, 4. 

Ben Jonson has 

And, Lupus, for yovaferee credulity. 
One fit him with a pair of laiiger eara. 

Poetaster, t, 8. 

FIG, TO GIVE THE. An exorcs- 
sion of contempt or insult, which 
consisted in thrusting the thumb 
between two of the closed fingers, or 
into the mouth; whence Bite the 
THUMB. The custom is generally 
regarded as being originally Spanish. 
According to some authors, it con- 
veyed an insulting allusion to a con- 
temptuous punishment inflicted on 
the Milanese, by the emperor Frederic 
Barbarossa, in 1162, when he took 
their city. See Minshew, who quotes 
Munster and Krantz for it, and seyeral 
French books on Proverbs, as Ma- 
tinees Senonoises, No. 85. But this 
has much the air of a fable, and the 
Spanish expression for it, Dar una 
hiffa, does not support it; for At^o 
is a fig, not higa ; though the simi- 
larity of the words may have caused 
the error or equivoque ; and the same 
exists in Italian. The real origin, 
I presume, may be found in Steevens 
and Pinedo's dictionaries, under Higa: 
and, in fact, the same phrase and 
allusion pervaded all modem Europe. 
As, Far lefiehe^ Ittl. ; Faire lajigue, 

20 
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Fr. ; Die feigen weiten. Germ.; De' 
vt/ffhe tellen, Dutch. See Du Cange, 
iu Fieka. See Mr. Douce'a Illustra- 
tions, vol. i, p. 492, &c. 
A fig for ycv is still known as a 
familiar expressioQ of contempt ; and 
must have arisen from the other, as 
figs were never so common here as to 
be proTerbially worthless. 
Be this as it may, the persuasion that 
the fig was of Spanish origin was 
here very prevalent. Hence Pistol 
says, 

A Ago for thf Mndslup ^ 



And again. 

When Rnol lia, 
rcprotcli] amt jV ■ 



do lliii, [>. >., mdie I 



**'°i (Kir's 



Asd w (urewdl. 1 wiil re 

To l4djr Ifopc UflTDfi- 
And for I Mien lifif e Kod* 

A ilMtitfsofSfa<fiu. 

pjp. ftlio. Art ^FlaltiTj, C 

Bnt there was a worse kind of &>anuh 
fig, the notoriousness of which, per- 
haps, occasioned some confusion, so 
that one fig was mistaken for the 
other. Tbii was the poieoned fig, 
employed in Spain as a secret way of 
destroying an obnoxious person. To 
thia fatal fig many passages unequi- 
vocally refer. 



Sii'ltt.BnllUri, iii 
akfg or u ICiJIu 
Willi Dn., 0. PL, 



p. 87. 



And bnvc mjieo roistcd m tlj dish, 

la It (that ia, thfi poiKii) ipccdinE ( 
At ill OBI SfthMfgl IK. NaOi Sol£rr. 1S34. 

Whether Pistol refers at all to this 
kind of fig, may be doubted. Mr. 
Steevens thought he did. The Spa- 
nish poiioned fig vna proverbial also 
in France. See Lea lUustres Pro- 
verbes, tom. il, p. 58. 
tFI6'S.BND. For a thing of small 
value. 

FoDii umon mm fmrrim i I viU Dol fiia > fg'niii 
for LI. ITMiiW l>Klif<iMry, cd. ICU, p. EE7 

fTo FIG. To fidget about. 

Bol ilnre 1 trolled from nijr trattci ittll 
imijlgi itnut tram neulu fnle ucatly dnrt. 

AQuatuf^uiriLltn. 

tFIG-SUNDAY. A popular name for 
the Sunday before Easter, perhaps iu 
allusion to our Saviour's desire to 
eat fnit of the fig-tree on his vav . 



from Bethany on the Monday follow- 
ing. 
FIGBNT. A familiar term, not ac- 
knowledged, as far as I have found, 
by any of the dictionaries or glossa- 
ries of provincial terms. If we sup- 
pose it to have been spoken /ige»t 
(with the i short), it will be eridendy 
of the same origin w fidget; andwiU 
then mean fidffely, rettleit, Stc., 
which well enough suits the comic 
passages where it occurs. 

A lilUe/jMi l^iog. S^}- fl. Lilllt fr.L.^i. 

A girl, who is asked what courting is, 
describes her lover as being rraier 
figmt : 

FuUi, Dolhint. but he m wmtwhal j^iml with w. 

In the comedy of Eastward Uoe it Is 
applied to memory and wit: 

Q. Slight, God forgiTC ma. vhil ■ kind of /»< 
iW?7il hul Kout " " ''' ' "o.PL.iY.W. 

Here uiuf eai/y will suit both speeches. 
If you call it figent, which is more 
regular, the derivation will not be to 

FiGGUM. Conjectured by Mr.GiSbrd 
to be a popular term for the jugglers' 
trick of spitting Sre. One charaMer 
says of Fiudotttel, 

BD other answers, 

Ono, heplifiU/irni. 
The deril ii Ihe molhor of nicked fcwi*. 

Tlic marginal direction, in the orig^ 
nal, subjoins, " Sir Poule interprets 
figgum to he a juggler's game." The 
ioterpretatioo, therefore, ia verypUu- 
sible. The same sound critic con- 
siders the whole scene as a burlesque 
of the tricks played by Darrel and 
Somers, and exposed by bishop 
Harsnet. Fitsdottrel represents the 
boySomers. This isalso highly pro- 
bable. Figgum, as a game, is not 
known. 



UK llwic uoii, FkilUfi'i WarU a/ ITtnli. 

So alao Florio, iu Pavetata : 

Apiicuda. Alio llufgMiia i ihip, oi the wniBf 
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of a sTiip with clutli and canrase, to bide the mariners 
fmm light of the enemir. 
Their upper deckes, all trimM and garuish't out 
With ateme designs fur bloodie warrc at hand. 
With CTimaon fghti were armed all aiiout. 

Enqland^t Eliza, 1588, in Mirr.for Magitt., 816. 
This pinlc is one of Cupid's carriers ; 
Clap on more sails; pursue; up with yoxxr fghtt, 
Give tire ; she is my prize, or oceau whelm them alL 

Aler. W. W., ii, 2. 
While I were able to endure a tempest, 
And bear my fights out bravely, till my tackle 
Whistled i' th' wind, and held against all weathers. 

B. /- Fl. Valcnt., u. 3, 

May I — suffer 

lliis pinck, this painted foist, this cockle-boat. 

To hauK her figkU out, and defie me, friends. 

A well Known man of war. Ibid., Woman's Prize, ii, G. 

It has been quoted from Drydeu also. 
fFIGLIN. The dimiautive of fig. 

A. I flnde in my selfe daily a great deiire to these 
flgges, or ftXfinlins. 

P. They nourish more then any other fruit, they 
quench thirst, discharge the breast, fatten, &c. 

Pauenger of Bemtnuto, 1612. 

fFIGURE-FLINGER. An astrologer. 

Stand back, you figure-fiingers, and give plncc, 
Here's goodman (joslinK will you all disgrace. 
You thai with heavens 12 houses deale so hie, 
You oft want chambers for yourselves to lie. 

Rowlands, Knave of Spades and Diamonds. 

FILE. List, catalogue, number. 

The greater fiU of the subject held the duke to be 
wise. Meas.for M., iii, 2. 

Their names are not recorded on the//tf 
Of life, that fall so. B. Jons. Underv., vol. Til, p. 6. 
Armes and the men, above the vulgar /£r. 

Fanshaw's Lus., I, i, 1. 
As we meant to lose. 
Our character and distinction, and stoop 
To th' common file of subjects. 

Shirley, Doubt/. Heir, A. iv, p. 64. 

In Macbeth, iii, 1, "the valued //e," 
means the list, with accounts of the 
▼alue of each in it. So afterwards, 
" 1 have ajile of all the gentry," v, 2. 
To FILE, was used for to polish, and 
was very often applied to the tongue 
of a delicate speaker. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue ^lih filed talk. 

Sh. Pass. Pilgr., Suppl., i, 726. 
The sly deceiver, Cupid, thus beguil'd 
liie simple damsel with his filed tongue. 

I^iirf. Tasso, vi, 73. 
Thereto his subtile engins he docs bend. 
His practick witt, and his ivfet-fyled tongue. 

Spens.F.q.,\\,'\,Z. 

Ben Jonson, therefore, prays that the 
king may be delivered 

('ram a tonzuc without ^file. 
Heaps of phrases and no style. 

Masque of Gipsies, vol. vi, p. 113. 

To FILE. Contracted from to defile, 
by dropping the first syllable, and in 
signification the same. 

If it be so. 
Fw Banqno's issue have IfiVd my mind. 

Macb, iu, 1. 
By that same way the direfiill dames do drive 
Their UMianiefuircbarett,>fri< with rusty blood. 

Spent. P. Q., I, V, 39. 



He call'd his father villtiiu. and mc Htrunipct, 
A word that I abhor to file my lips with. 

Revenger's Traq., 0. PI., iv, 348. 
As not io file my hands in villain's biood. 

Miseries of Inf. Marr., 0. PI., v, 100. 
Such guilts whereby both carili and aire \efile. 

Mirr.for hiag., p. 436. 

FILL, now called TIIILL. [Thill was 
the correct old word also.] The 
shafts of a cart or waggon. This is 
the reading of the old 4 to and first 
folio of Troilus and Cressida, in the 
following passage, and is undoubtedly 
the genuine word ; as the expression, 
" draw backward," proves. 

Come your ways, come your ways, an you draw back- 
ward we'll put you i' the fills. iii. 3. 

In the first quarto it is Jilles; in the 
first folio, JiU. Files, which modem 
editors have preferred, as supposing it 
a military phrase, appeared first in 
the folio of 1632, i. e., the second. 
So also we should read fill-horse in 
the following : 

Thou liast gotten more hair on thy cliin, than Bobbin, 
my fill-horse, has on his tail. Mer. of Fen., ii, 2. 

The first folio has phil-horse ; the 
second, and the quartos, by an evident 
blunder, pil-horse. Both readings are 
supported by other authorities. 

IwiU 
Give you the fore horse place, and I will be 
I' th'jff^^. IToman never Vexed, 1632, dt. St. 

Acquaint you with Jock, the forehone, and Fihb, the 
fil-horse, &c. 

Heyw. and Rowl. Fortune bjf Sea and Land, at. St. 

It is cited by Johnson, from Mor- 
timer*s Husbandry, which shows that 
it was common. 
fFILLING-STONES. In masonry; 

The filling-stones, rubbish conveyed bctwene the two 
outsides of a wall in the midduste thereof. 

I/om<nclatortl6SB. 

fFINATIVE. Conclusive. 

Bichard had no sooner thus added hit finative conclu- 
sion, but we might sodainly hcarc a loud and pitteout 
ikrike. 

Greene's Neves both from Heaven and Hell, 1593. 

tFINS. The eyelids. The word is so 
used by Webster (Duchess of Malfi) 
and Marston (Malcontent, i, 1). 

FINCILEGG. Evidently meant as a 
term of reproach, being put into the 
mouth of the railer Thersites. The 
meaning of it is by no means clear. 
Mr. Steevens says that a finch's egg 
is remarkably gaudy. If so, it may 
be equivalent to coxcomb. See Tr. 
and Cr., v, 1. But what finch did 
Mr. Steevens mean 7 The chaffinch, 
bulfinch, and goldfinch, have all eggs 
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of a bluish-white, with purplish spots 
or stripes. There is no bird simply 
called h finch. 
To FINE. To adorn, to make fine. 

lofiiu hii title with some thew of truth, 
Though, in pure truth, it was corrupt and naught. 

Hen.V, i, 9. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be put for to make an end of : fine 
was, and yet is sometimes, used for 
end. 

Time's office is to fine the bate of foes, 
To eat up error by opinion bred. 

Sk. Rape o/Lucr., Supp)., i, 627- 

It can hardly mean to refine, as that 
word will not well bear the sense of 
to soften or relax. 
FINE LESS, for endless ; used by Shake- 
speare. Fine was formerly more used 
for end than it is now ; as, in fine, &c. 

But Tichemfnefess is as poor as winter, 
To him that ever fears he shall be poor. 

OtkeUo, iii, 8. 

FINEW. Mouldiness, or mustiness. 
Coles has it, ^^finew. Situs, mucor,^* 
Kersey explains it by mouldiness, or 
hoariness. See Hoar. Minshew 
derives it fromfinegian, Saxon, of the 
same signification. See also Vinew. 

FINE WD. Mouldy. '^Mucidus, situ 
Menttu,^* Coles. 

A soaldier*s hands must oft be died with goare, 
Lest, Starke with rest, ihejJiHew'J waxe, and hoare. 

Mirror for Mag.^ p. 417. 

See FiNOWED. 
+FINGER. To fork the fingers at any 
one was a mark of contempt. 

His wife 
Hnvinff observ'd these speeches all her life, 
Behind him fork$ kerjingert, and doth cry. 
To none but you, I'de do this oourtesie. 

WitURtenatioHt^lSH. 

The exact meaning of the phrase a 
wet finger in the following passage is 
not quite clear. 

He darting an eye upon them, able to confound a 
thousand conjurors in thrir own circles, though with 
a wet finger they could fetch up a Uttle divell. 

Dekker, A Strange Horse-Race^ 1613, sig. D 3. 

FINGERS, SWEARING BY. A custo- 
mary oath. 

By these ten ends qf flesh and blood I sweare. 

Death qfRob. E. of Hunt., K 3. 

See Ten Commandments. 
fFINIAL. An architectural term — a 
pinnacle. 

And if he finde not in one edifice 

All answerable to his queint device ; 

From this fair palace then he takes his front. 

From that \\\%fimaJs ; here he learns to mount 

His riirious stairs, there finds he frise and corniah. 

And other places other peeces furnish ; 

And so. selecting everywhere the best, 

Doth toirty mooela in one house digest. Dm Bartnu. 



fFINIFY. To make fine. 

Tlic printer*8 profflt, not my pride. 

Hath this idea/Mi/VV. 

For he push'd out tne merrie pay. 

And Mr. Gaywood made it py. 

Oeea*ttm*s QfltrtnfL 16M. 
All the morning hewasteth in/myyiM^ his Mdyto 
please her eye. Man in Ike Momte, ldU9. 

tFINIT. A limit. 

And soe wee early ended o>nr fifth weekes tnfeO^with 
ihefimt of that sheere, at the noble dtj of Biistow. 

JnSL I^uMd 213 

FINSBURY. A manor, north of Moor- 
fields, famous for the exercise of 
archers, now covered with buildings, 
except one spot ; of which the follow- 
ing account is given : 

la 1498, certain grounds, consisting ^ fardena, or- 
chards, &£., on the north side of ChuwelTstreet, and 
called Buuhill, or Bunhill-fields, within the manor of 
FiHsbttry, were bjr the mayor and oommonahy of 
London converted into a large field, containing eleren 
acres and eleven perches, now known by the name of 
tbc ArtiUerg Ground, for their train-lMiDd% arcbeilt 
and other military citizens to exercise in. 

BnUel^s Hisi^ i, 4A\. 

Stowe says it was called Fintbury 
field, and that here it was where they 
usually shot at twelvescore. 

And givest such sarcenet surety for tliy oatbi, as if 
thou never walk'd'st further thain J^u^ury, 

1 Hen. yr, iii, 1. 
Because I dwell at llogsden^ shall keep company 
with none but the archers of Finsburg. 

B. Jons. Every Man in H., i, 1. 
Nny, sir, stand not you fix'd here, like a stake ia 
Finsburp, to be shot at. B. Jons. Barth. Fmr, v, 6. 
tYca, the most excercmentarie dislikers of learning 
are erowne so valiant in impudence, that now they set 
up tneir faces (like Turks) of erav paper, to be ^let at 
for silver game in Finsburie FieUis. 

Nash, Fierce PemiUsse, 1&93. 

FIRCU6. A corrupted word, or false 
print, which criticism has not yet set 
right; it evidently means something 
dangerous. Firecock and firelock have 
been conjectured. 

March off amain, within an inch of n.fircm§. 
Turn me on the toe like a weatherooo:. 
Kill every day a serjeant, for twelve moatba. 

B. ^ Ft. Wit without M^ ii, 1. 

Either conjecture is better than non- 
sense. 
fFIRE-BALLS. Inflammable missiles. 

Fiery darts, or/r« balit and foch like hnnnefuU thinp 
that be throwne. NomeneUtor. 

tFIREBRIEF. Letters tent round to 
the parishes to beg coUectiont for 
sufierers by fires. 

We laugh hifire-hri^s now, althou^ they be 
Commended to us by his migcsty ; 
And 'tis no treason, for we cannot gaen 
Why we should pay them for their iiappinen. 

CartwrighCs Foewu, 1661. 

fFIRE-COAL. A live coal. 

On a Candle. 
Here lies (T wot) a little star 
That did belong to Jupiter, 
Which from him Prometheus stole, 
And with it nfire-coale. 
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Or this U Uiat I mean to handle, 
Here doth he a farthingoindle. 

Ifitts ReertaLioHS, 16S1. 

FIRE-DRAKE. A fiery dragon; draco 
igneu8. 

It may be, 'tii but a glow-worm now, but 'twill 
Grow to K fired rake presently. 

B. j- Ft. Begg. Bush, v, 1. 

So Drayton : 

Br the hissing of the snake, 

The rustling of the fire-drake. Nympkidia. 

Also a fiery meteor, particularly the 
ignis fatuus, or Will o' the toisp. 

Who should be lamps to comfort out our way. 



And not Vikt fire-drakes to lead men astray. 

r.,O.PL,v, 



109. 



Mii. qflnf. Mar., 
A moon of light 
In the noon of night, 
Till Xhe fire-drake has o'ereone yon. 

B. Jon*. Qips. Met., rol. vi, 79. 
Fiei^ spirits or devils are such as commonly work by 
firedrttieSt or ipines fatui, which lead men often in 
fiumina et presctpitia. Burt. Anat. Mel., p. 46. 

Jocularly, for a man with a red face : 

Tl^ifiredrake did I hit three times on the head, and 
three times was his nose discharged against me. 

Men. Fill, v, 8. 

Some sort of fireworks appear also to 
have heen so called. The following 
seems to describe a rocket : 

But, likefiredrakei. 
Mounted a little, gave a crack, and felL 

MiddUton*$ Five OaUanU. 

The alchemist's man is called hisy?re- 
flrake, probably from working so 
much in the fire : 

That is hit fire-drake. 
His lungs, liis Ze phyrus, he that puffs his eoala. 

B.Jons. Ale., ii, 1. 

Fire-men were also cMed Jire-drakes, 
fFIRE-FLASH. A flash of liehtning. 

Brutish Tliundrrbolt ; or, Feeble Fir^uh of Pope 
Sixtus V. against Ilenrie, King of Navarre, and Henry, 
Prince of Conde, translated by C. Fetherstone. 

Title, dated 1586. 

tFIRE-FORK. The implement for 
dressing the fire on the hearth. 

kfire-forke, (tuva ignaria. 

WithaW Dielionarie. ed. 1606, p. 185. 
Item 3 anndeyemsL difyerfercke, a ^er panne, and a 
paire of tonges, nd. Imtentory, 1636. 

fFIRE-HOOK. An implement for pul- 
ling down houses, to stop the progress 
of a fire. 

Hama, Digest. Instmmcntum arcendis rcstinguen- 
disque incendiis accomniodum. A /ir Aooi-^, such as 
they occupy to pull downe houses set on tire. 

Nomendaior. 

fFIRElIOT. Hot as fire. 

Those pretty faggots wliich/r^Aof being eat 

In a cold morning, scarce would make one sweat. 

Scots Pkilomvtkie, 1616. 
This revolted traitor full soberly incensed the king, 
fire-kote of hiuisdfc, presuming also upon his great 
fortune. Holland's Ammian. Marcel., 1600. 

FIRE-NEW. Newly come from the 
fire ; said originally of things manu- 
factured in metal. Afterwards applied 
to all things new, as we now say, 



• with less evident meaning, bran-new ; 
which, however, is explained brand- 
new. The two words are thus brought 
together. 

And with some excellent \ei\» fire-new firom the mint, 
you should have bang'd tlie youth into dumbness. 

Tteel N., Ui. 3. 
Peace, master marquis, you are malapert, 
Yonr fire-new stamp of honour is scarce current. 

JUck. IJJ, i, 8. 
A man of fire -new words, fashion's own knight. 

Lo9e's L. L., 1, 1. 

See also Lear, t, 3. 
fFIRE-PAN. A moveable receptacle 
for a fire ; a chafing-dish. 

Ignis receptaeulum, quod tempestatefrigida tranaferri 
potest, prunas candentes oontinens, quod hodie et 
lerreum et Actile in usu est. BMchaut. k fire pan, 
sui'h is used in barbers shops and oihers, in cold 
weather. Nomemelator, 

The place where fire is made, aa a barth moveable ox 
h fire-panne, focus. 

Witkali^ Dietionarie, ed. 1606, p. 18S. 

tFIRE-POT. An inflammable missile 
used in sea-fights. 

Ttic Portueals seeing them still stand away, came 
both aboord of us, tlie one in the one quarter, and 
entred at least 100 of their men, having jir^'l^''* '^^ 
the other in the other, and divers sorts of fin workes 
upon our decks, the frigots (as many as could Ive 
about us) threw fire-pots in at the ports, and stucke 
fire pikes in her sides ; all which (by the great mercy 
and assistance of God) we still put out. 

Taylcr*s Workes, 1630. 

fFIRE-STEEL and FIRE-STONE were 
the ordinary names of the steel and 
flint used for striking Are. 

Afire-steels wherewith to strQce fire out of a flinte. 

NomeneltUor, 1685. 
K fire-stone to strike fire with, silez. 

mtkals' Dielionarie, ed. 1606, p. 206. 

A FIRK. A trick, or quirk; or, per- 
haps, freak. 

Sir, leave WAtfirk of law, or by this light 
m give your throat a slit. 

Ram Alley, 0. PL, v, 467. 
Why this was such Kfirk of piety 
I ne'er heard of. Wits, O. R, viii, 496. 

To FIRK. To beat; said to be from 
ferio^ Latin. 

I'll fer him, 9x^firk him, and ferret him. 

Hen. V, iv, 4. 
Nay, I wiU/r* 
My silly novice, as he was nevtr firi^d 
Since midwives bound his noddle. 

Bam A., O. PI., t, 466. 

Mr. S tee vena justly observed, that 
this word was so licentiously used, 
that it is not easy to ^x its meaning. 

t And when you have apoke, at end of every speech. 
Not minding the reply, you tume you round 
As tumblers doe ; when betaizt every feat 
They gather wind, hyfirking up their breeches. 

Bnm^s Antipodes, 1640. 

To FIRM. To confirm. This usage 
should not, perhaps, be considered as 
obsolete, being employed by Dryden 
and Pope; but it would hardly be 
ventured by a modern writer. 
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Your wiahcs blest : 
Jove knocks liis chin against his breast 
A.nd firms it with the rest. 

B. Jons. Masque of Aug., vi, 136. 
O^nna, as Marius and the rest a$rree. 
Firme the edicte. and let it pass for ine. 

Lodges Wounds of Civ. fFar, V S. 

fFIRMENTIVE. Affirmative. Hey 
wood, 1556. 

FIRST-BORN OF EGYPT. Dr. John- 
son says that this is a proverbial ex- 
pression for high-born persons ; but 
it has not been met with, except in 
the following passage : 

I'll go sleep, if I can ; if I cannot, I'll rail against all 
the/rj/-4orn of Egypt. As you life it, ii, 5. 

Perhaps Jacques is only intended to 
say, that^ if be cannot sleep, he will, 
like other discontented persons, rail 
against his betters. 
fFISH. Proverbial phrase. 

Ym\ifish and new come guesta smell by that time 
they be three dayes old. 

Withals' Dictionary, cd. 1«34, p. 577. 

fFISHER'S FOLLY. What we now 
call a shooting or fishing box ; a 
country house fbr one who dwells in 
the city. 

As one who had taken a surfeit of the city baa built 
himselfe a new fisher's folly in the countrcy. 

BraithiTMrs Survey of History, IBSS. 

fFISHFUL. Abounding in fish. 

Wc went next to that strong, spacioiu and stately 
castle scituated close upon the baukc of that famous, 
swift-gliding, andfishfull river of Trent. Lansd., 213. 
Macb like a bird, which 'bout the shores and sides 
Of fishfuH rocks, with hoverings smoothly glides 
Above the waves, about the banks. 

Virgil, by r,ears, 1632. 

fTo FISK. To frisk or jump about. 

Then in a cuve. then in a field of com. 
Creeps to and fro, aadfisketh in and out. 

Du Bartas. 
His rov3rng eyes rolde to and fro, 
Kefisirynp fine did niincyng go. 

KendaWs fUwers of Epigrammes, 1677. 

FISKE. A notorious cheat, connected 
with Foreman, and others. See 
Bretnor. Often mentioned by Lilly 
the astrologer. Possibly the evil 
repute of his name might lead Beau- 
mont and Fletcher to make La Fiake 
one of "five cheating rogues" (so 
described in the dramatis personie) 
introduced in the fourth act of the 
Bloody Brother. lie is described as 
an astrologer, 

And then La Fiske, 
The mirror of his time; 'twas he that set it. 

Act iv, 1. 

(viz., the astrological figure.) 
In the next scene we find him dealing 
out the imposing jargon of astrology, 
to cheat his customer. 



Fiske is also mentioned by Butler : 

And nigh an ancient obelisk 

Was rau'd by him, found out by Fisi. 

Hudibr., part ii, cant, iii, I KB. 

Wliere the note tells us, from the in- 
formation of Lilly aforesaid, that 
Fiske was born near Framlinghara, in 
Suffolk, and that he died in the 78th 
year of his life ; with a few other 
particulars. 
tFlSTICUFFS. Boxing; fighting with 
the fists. 

But thou art excellent at these windy puffei. 
And darst encounter boyes nifistinmes. 

Taylor^* Workes, 16S0. 

FIT. A division of a song, or dauce. 
In the former sense it is fully explained 
in the first volume of Dr. Percy's 
Reliqucs of Ancient Poetry. But 
what can it have to do with the fol- 
lowing passage ? 

Well, my lord, you say so, in,^. 

Tro. and Cr., ii. S. 

Mr. Steeveus says, perhaps a quibble 
is intended. What quibble, it is not 
easy to guess ; probably the reading 
should be, "it fits;" that is, it suffices 
it satisfies us. 
FIT OF THE FACE. A grimace, an 
affected turn of the countenance. 

As far as I see, all the good our English 

Have got by the late voyage, is bnt merely 

A fit or two o' the face; but they are shrewd ones; 

Fur when they hold them, yon would swear dirertiy 

Their very noses had been counsellcNV 

To Pepin or Clothahua, they keep state so. 

Hen. n7/,i,S. 

fFITCH. This word is still used in 
Lincolnshire for a small spoonful. 

And when it is raised and removed, put in a peece of 
a sponge, as much as k fitch, in the hole which the 
powder made, and it will puree the drineoe of the 
wound. BarrovghU Method qf Phytiek, 162k 

A FITCHEW. A polecat. Fissau, 
Fr. khojiichat, oxjitchet. 

To be a dog, a mule, a cat, % fitchew, a toad, fcc.— I 
would not care : but to be a M^nelaus, — I woald ooa- 
spire against destiny. Tro. attd Cr., v, 1. 

'Tis such vnoihtt fitchew ! — marry, a perftun'd one. 

Oa„ IT. I. 

This animal was supposed to be very 
amorous ; and Mr. Steevens tell us, 
that its name was often applied to 
ladies of easy or no virtue. 
A FITMENT. An equipment, or dress. 

I am, sir. 
The soldier that did company these three 
In poor beseeming ; *twas z fitment for 
The purpose I then foUow'd. Cymh., v, 5. 

FITTERS. Small fragmenU. A low, 
familiar word, said by Skinner to be 
derived from the German. 
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Xniie of your piec'd roniiMnions, your pin'd gallauU, 
'i hat fly Ui fitters with ev'r) Haw of wfathcr. 

B. and n. Pilgrim, \,\. 
They look and see the stones, tlic words, and letters, 
And cut and luanglcd, in a thousand ///it«. 

Harr. Jrioato, rxiT, 40. 
C ist them upon the rockes by the town walls, and 
»l;!:tted them all to fitters. North's Plut., p. S:>8. 

Only their bones, and n^gedfittt-rs of their clothes, 
remained. Coryat, vol. i, p. 65. 

A FITTON. A fiction, or falsehood; 
how formed, I know not, unless by 
corruption from fiction. 

He dotti feed you with fittons, figments, and leasings. 

B. Jons. Cpntk. Brtels, i, 4. 
To tell K fit tone in your hindlord's ears. 

Giue. Works, C 3. 

To FITTON. To form lies, or fictions. 

Although in many other places he commonly usetb 
io fittoH (or fitten). and to write derises of his own 
head. riut. Lives, »y North, p. 1016. A. 

FIVES, more properly VIVES ; in 
French, avives, A disease in horses, 
little differing from the strangles. 

Past cure ofihefites, stark spoil'd with the stagrrars. 

Tarn. ofShr., lii, 3. 

For the rites, which is an inflammation of the kirnels 

between the chap and the neck of the horse, take, &c. 

0. Markh. Way to get W., b. i, ch. 89. 

FIXURE. Fixture, fixedness ; that by 
which anything is fixed. 

The fixMrs of her eye has motion in 't. 

As we are mock'd with art Winl. T. v, 8. 

That is, the attachment of the eye, 
that by which it is fixed into the 
head, has motion ; ns a string, or 
some such contrivance. 

Send and deracinate 
The unity, and married calm of states 
Quite from their /ffurr Tro. /• Cr^ \, 8. 

Whose gU>riousjmire in so clear a sky. 

hra^t. Baron*s W., canto i. 

tFIZOIG, or FISGIG. This word had 
several meanings. 1 . It was used for 
a lieht woman. 
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■'or when you looke for praises sound, 
Then are you for Xx^hlfisgiggs crownde. 

Gosson's PUasant Quippes, 1690. 

2. A sort of harpoon used in fishing. 

Which we scarce lost sight of, when an armade of 

3' * 'ins assaulted us; and such we saulted as we 
intice to taste our hooks or fissgiggs. 

Herbert's Travels, 1638. 

Canst tlum withfis-gigs pierce him [leviathan] to the 

quick f Sandgs's Paraphrases on Jot. 

3. A common kind of firework. The 
method of making it is described in 
White's Artificial Fireworks, 1708, p. 
25. 

tFLABBERKIN. Flabby. 

For besides nature hath lent him afahherkin face, 
like one of the foure windes. and cheekes that sagge 
like a womans duxgs o%'er his chin-bone. 

Nash, Pierce PeniUsse, 1693. 

tFLABEL. A sort of fan. Lat./a- 
bellwn. 

Esrentoir. A fan arfiabell to pinthcr wind. 

NomenelatOT. 

tl'o FLAFF. To flutter. 



Then doubt not you a thousand yti/^/i^ flags. 

Nor hornble erics of hideous heatheu liags. Da Sarins. 

FLAGS. Our old play-houses exhibited 
flags on their roofs when there were 
performances at them. This origi- 
nated, probably, from the situation of 
several of them on the Surrey side of 
the Thames; since, by this device, 
they 'could telegraphically inform those 
on the opposite shore, when there 
was to be a play. In Lent, of course, 
as there were no plays, there were 
no flags out. The Globe playhouse, 
with its flag, is delineated in Steevens*s 
Shakespeare, edition 1778, at page 85 
of the prefaces. 

N <y, faith, for blushinK, I think there's grace little 
enough amongst you aH ; 'tU Lent in your eheeks, 
the Jlag's down. Mad World, 0. PL, t, 814. 

The liair about the hat is as good as hfiag upon the 
pole at a common playhouse, to waft company. 

ihid., p. 864. 
Each play-house adranceth his fiagge in the aire, 
whither quickly, at the waving thereof, are sum- 
moned whole troops of men, women, and children. 

Curtain Dr. of ths W., p. 47. 

fFLAKE. A piece ; a share. 

Yet by your lere 
A frcre dyd she nrve 
Of her love njlake. 

The Soke qfjfagd Emlgn, p. 18. 

tFLALY. Acting like flails. 

At once all furrows plow, the strugling streams 
O're all the main gape wide, boile foamic streams, 
With /Ifi/y-oares and slicing forcdecks fierce, 
Whicn tlirough the bustling billows proudly pterre. 

Virgil, kg r/airf, 1832. 

fFLAM. A falsehood, or aeception. 
Also used as a verb, to deceive. 

Bell. Can ^our drunken friend keep a secret ? 
Merry. If it be a tnith ; but it prore a lye, ufiam, a 
wheadle, 'twill out; I shall teQ it the next man I 
meet. Sedleg's Bellamirm. 

Perjury among some Rhodomontado pretenders to 
love, even of either sex, is set lightly by, and in ex- 
cuse for the breach of their oatlis, vows, and solemn 
protestations, they would jfaiwii us with an old tale of 
the antient poets, that Jupiter, having in his many 
scapes and transformations, been guilty himself. 

Duaton's Ladte^ DietUmmrg. 

FLAMED. Inflamed. 

And. fiam*d with xeale of vengrance inwardly. 
He askt, who had tliat dome so fonly dight. 

lipens. r. 0., V, i, 14. 
And since their conraffe is so nobly jfamirf. 
This morning we'll bcSiold the championi 
Within the hst. 

Coronation, bw ShirUg, (in B. k Fl.) act ti. 
1 Kaxflnrnd 
With pity and affection ; whether more I 

Purslow's Honest Larger, C 1. 

tFLANDAN. An old term in fortifica- 
tion ? Also, a kind of pinner used by 
ladies. 

Will it not be convenient to attack jomfsmitm first 
says the maid? More anger yet? stiU military termar 

Dunton's Ladies' IHctUmmrg, 

fFLANG. The preterite of fling. 

Even so through thirke and thin wtfinng, ttirogh foet 
and weapons pight. Firgtl, kg Pha4r, 1600. 
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Into llic fleet thfflang it furioasW. 

nrgil, by Vicars, 1632. 

fFLANKER. An entrench men t pro- 
tecting the flank of a position. 

Oroaiworkcs, half moones, spurrcs, nnd parrapetfl, 
Of tumepikes, yfanl-crf, cats, and coanter-acarfs. 

Shirley, Uonoria and Mammon, 1659. 

fTo FLANKER. 1. To fortify. From 
the preceding word. 

The philosopher also flanclrers this intention of onra , 
when he laith, that nobilitie ia a vertue of race \\m\ 
kinde. Pasiettger of Benvcnuto, 10\'2. 

2. To emit sparks, or to flicker. 

By flanckfryng flame of flrie lore 
To dnden men are wome. 

KendaWs Flotrers of Ep'igrammes, 1577- 

FLANNEL. A ridiculous expression 
for a Welchman, because Wales is 
famous for the manufacture of it. 
Flannel is speciously derived from 
ffwlanen, which means woollen. To 
this day, the very softest and most 
delicate flannel of this nation is 
manufactured in Wales. 

I am dejected, I am not able to answer the Welch 
iannel. ^ Mfr. »'. r., t. 6. 

Meaning sir Hugh Evans. In the 
same scene Falstaff uses several 
similar characteristics of the Welch- 
man : 

Am 1 ridden with a Welch goat too ? Shall I have a 
coxcomb of frizff 'tis time I were choak'd with a 
piece of toasted cheese. 

fFLAP. To strike. To flap in the 
mouth, to taunt. 

Cred. With what a lie you'd flap me in the month ? 
Thou hast the readiest invention 
To put off any thing. CarticrigkCt Ordinary, 1651. 
Bascall, do%i flappe me in the mouth with tailer P 
And ttU'st thou me of haberdasher's ware ? 

Rowlands, Knave of Harts, 1613. 

FLAP-DRAGON. A small combustible 
body, set on fire, and put afloat in a 
glass of liquor. The courage of the 
toper was tried in the attempt to 
swallow it flaming ; and his dexterity 
was proved by being able to do it 
unhurt. Raisins in hot brandy were 
the commonest flap-dragons. 

Thou art easier swallow'd than u flap-dragon. 

Lovrs L.L., \, 1. 

The Dutch appear to have been famous 
for this feat i 

My brother 
Swallows it with more ease than a Dutchman 
"DocM flap-dragons. Bam Alley, 0. PI., v, 436. 

Our Flemish corporal was lately cJioak'd at Delph 
{i.e.. Delft, in Hdland] with ^flap-dragon. 

Match at Midn., 0. PI., rii. S83. 

As candles* ends made the most for- 
midable flap'dragonst the greatest 
merit was ascribed to the heroism of 
swallowing them. See Candles'- 

£KDS. 



To FLAP-DRAGON. To swallow whole, 
like a flap-dragon, or to be agitated in 
a liquid as that is: a word coined 
from the preceding. 

But to make an end of the ship ; to see how the sa 
flap-dragon* d it. Wtnt. Tale, iii, S. 

A FLAP- JACK. A pancake ; some say, 
an apple puff; but we have below 
express authority for the former 

sense. 

We'll have flesh for holy<daTt, fish for fiMtinf -days, 
and moreo'er puddings md^ap jaehs. 

PerieUs, u, 7 ; Suppl. to Sh., ii, 47- 
And 'tis in request among gentlemen's daughters to 
devour their cheese-cakes, apple-pies, cream aad 
custards^/ap-^ari*/, and pan-puddings. 

Jotial Crew, O. PL, x. SSS. 
Untill at last by the skill of the cooke, ii is transfono'd 
into the forme of & flap-jack, which in our translatinm 
is cald a pancake. Taylor's Jack-m-leiU, i, p. lU. 

fFLAP-MOUTHED. Applied to a dog. 

He hath one do2 for hunting of the canny. 
Worth a whole keuell of yova fUta-momth'd hounds. 

Tkylor's Workes, 163a 

tFLAPPER. An instrument for driving 
flies away. 

It would be as a rudder to stirre and ooDduct him into 
a secure port, and an eifertuall /a/>p«r to driie away 
the flies of all worldly \'anities. 

Pastenger qfBenrenuU, 1613. 

FLAPS£. A term of reproach, which 
I have not seen> except in the follow- 
ing instance : 

What, what I how now, ha? Toa are tkflapse to 
terme my son so. Bronu, New Acmd., act it, p. 81. 

tFLASHY. Going by flashes. 

Thus spake the ladie, who in this meanwhile 
With hght-heel'dyfajAy haste the horse oVetook, 
Layes hold on's bridle, at him fiercely stxxiok ; 
And thus in's bloud rereng'd his knavish wrong. 

Virgil, by Vicars, 16S3. 

A FLASK OF ARROWS. Apparently 
a set of them. 

Her rattline ouiver at her shoulders hung, 
Therein a flask of arrows featherd well 

Fkiif.Tas$o,ii,f». 

FLAT-CAP. A term of ridicule for « 
citizen. In Henry the Eighth's time 
flat round caps were the highest 
fashion ; but, as usual, when their 
date was out, they became ridiculous. 
Citizens of London continued to wear 
them, long after they were generally 
disused, and were often satirised for it. 

Come, sirrah, jon flat-cap, where be those whites ? 

Honest r*., O. PL. iii, SW. 

This the citizen resents, as a great 
insult. 

Make their loose comments upon e\-*ry word. 
Gesture, or look I use; mock me all over 
From my flat-cap, unto my shining shoes. 

B. Jons. Bvery Man in H., ii, 1. 
Trade? to the city, child, 
k flat -cap will become thee. 

B. and Fl. Hon. Man's Fort., V, uH. 
Weaiihy flat-caps, that pay for their pleasure the best 
of any men in Europe. Marston** Dutch CowL, ii, 1. 
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See the notes on the first passage ; 
also Stowe*s Survey of London, p. 
545, ed. 1603. 

In the second part of the Honest 
Whore, is a ludicrous oration, to prove 
that Kflat round cap is fittest for a 
citizen, and extolling it highly. Among 
the rest, it is said, 

Ffat-capt as proper are to city gowns. 

As to armour belmeU, or to Id^ their crowns. 

In another place. 

The city cap is round, the scholar^s square. 
To shew that government and learning are 
The perfect'st limbs i' th* body of a state. 

See 0. PL, iii, 390, et seq. 
FLATIVB. Windy, or rather causing 
wind. We now ^Ky flatulent. 

Eat not too many of those apples, they be myflative. 

Ztn^tM, 0. PL,v, 2S5. 

No other instance has heen produced. 
FLATLING. Flat; applying the broad- 
est side to the object. Shakespeare 
hhB/latlonff. Temp,, ii, I. 

Kogero never foyn'd, and seldom strake 
ButfiatliHff. Harr. Jriost., xxxvi, 65. 

Fell to the ground, and ]&j Jf ailing there a great 
while. North's PluL, n. 892. 

Spenser has it somewhere, but I have 
not marked the passage. 

tBut him the woorthy stonnded with a blow, 
kfiallimg blow that on his beaver glaucst. 

HrywooiPs Ti-oia Jtritamca, 1609. 

fFLAT. Apparently, contradictious. 

He thought wiUi banding br^ve to kcepe the coyle, 
Or else with Jlattt and facings mec tu loylc. 

Mironrfor Magistrates, 1587. 

fFLATUOUS. Windy. 

Therefore, saith Galen, there must of neoewitie be a 
place voide in the middest, which borroweth cither 
wome JUttuous, moist, or tempered, or mixed substance 
from the parts. Barrough's Method ofPhytick, 16^4. 

Having now finished (I will not say perfected) my 
litUe work of this great king, without prqudice to his 
person, or envy to his diniity, not having (for filthy 
lucre sake) any man in admira'ion, and willing to be 
less than the least in the times yla/woMj opinion. 

Wilson's Ufe ofK. James I. 

tFLAVEL. 

Un cotillon d*est6. kfiavell petiroatc: a summer 
garment. Nomendator. 

FLAUNTS. Fineries, gay attire that 
^t\% flaunt in. 

Or how 
^ould I, in these my borrow 'dyfariM/i, behold 
The sternness of his presence T JFinter's T., iv, 8. 

A FLAW. A sudden gust of violent 
wind. "It was the opinion," says 
Warburton, "of some philosophers, 
that the vapours being congealed in 
the air by cold (which is the most 
intense in the morning), and being 
afterwards rarefied and let loose by 
the warmth of the sun, occasion those 
sudden and impetuous gusts of wind, 



which were called flaws.'* Thus he 
comments on the following passage : 

A.S humorous as winter, and as sudden 
A» flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

9 Hen. IF, iv, 4. 
And this fell tempest shall not cease to rage 
Until the golden circuit on my head. 
Like to the glorious sun's transparent beams, 
Do calm the tarj of this mad-bred /aw. 

«. - 2 Hem. VI, iii, 1. 

What /laiTi, and whirles of weather. 

Or rather storms, have been aloft these three days. 

B.^-Fl. Pilgrim, iii, S. 
Like a red mom, that ever yet betoken'd 
Wreck to the seamen, tempest to the field. 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds, 
Gust, and (oal flaws to herdsmen and to herds. 

8k. Venus 4' Jdonis, Suppl., i, 425. 

It appears that, in the Cornish dialect, 
a flaw signifies primitively a cut, 
Polwhele*a Cornish Focab, But it is 
also there used in a secondary sense, 
for those sudden or cutting gusts of 
wind: 

p. Arc they not frequently exposed, however [in 
Cornwall] to what they call jfatc« of wind? T. Yes, 
and they sometimes prove not only very boisterous, 
but very fatal in their cons^uences. 2'. ttora whence 
arc those casual winds caUcdJliies ? T. In the Cornisii 
vocabulary that term signifies to cu'.. 

Tkeoph. Bolamsta, on Cornwall, p. 6. 

He proceeds to derive the word from 
the Greek ; but 0\aw in Greek means 
not to cut, but to crush or break. It 
is usually derived from flo, Wilton 
uses it in this sense more than once. 
See Todd. 

In the following passage flawes is 
unintelligible : 

A gentlewoman of mine. 
Who, falling in the flawes of her ow u vouth. 
Hath blister'd her report. Meas. fur Meas^ ii, S. 

Warburton proposed flames, which 
has since been adopted, being found 
to be confirmed by sir W. Davenant, 
and suiting the sense so exactly, 
blister' d especially. The inversion of 
the letter m seems to have produced 
the error. Dr. Johnson rather petu- 
lantly rejected the emendation ; pro- 
bably because it came from Warburton. 
A FLAWN. A cusUrd ; from the French, 
flan. See Menage, in that word ; and 
Du Cange inflato Rudflanto, Cot- 
[crave renders the French flans, by 
Jfawnes, See him in Voc. 

With green cheese, clouted cream, with flawns and 

custards stor'd. 
Whig, cyder, and w ith whev, 1 domineer a lord. 

hrayt. NgmpKal, S, p 1496. 

Kersey defines it, " A kind of dainty, 
made of fine flour, eggs, and butter ;" 
which is not exactly a custard, though 
approaching to it. 
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fFLEA-BITE. A trifling daaiage. 

If they doe lose by pirates, tempests, rocks, 
*Tis but &JUnbite to their wealthy stockes; 
Wliilst the poore ciitpurse dav and night doth telle. 
Watches and wardes, and doth hlniselfe tiinnoile. 

Taylor^* Wories, 1630. 

fFLEA-POWDER. A remedy against 
fleas, which appears to have been 
popular in the seventeenth century. 

Since Scoggin found out his flea-potcder. 
An excellent med'cine being us'd aright 
To put iiuMt negro back-biters to flight. 

Foot Robin, 1699. 

FLEAK. A small lock, thread, or twist. 
Johnson, who cites More against 
Atheism for it. We find it also used 
as a term of reproach from one woman 
to another; in which case, it seems 
that it can only mean, "little insig- 
nificant thing." Apparently the same 
h&flahey or nearly so. 

Fie upon roe ! tis well known I am the mother 
Of children, scttrry JUak ! 'tis not for nought 
You boil eggs in your gruel. 

The Wits, 0. PI., viii, 450. 

Mr. Steevens, in a note, says difleak 
of bacon means k flitch ; so it may, 
but what is that to the purpose? The 
word is found also in the sense of a 
hurdle, or grate ; but that is equally 
remote. 
To FLECK. To spot. German, Gothic, 
and Danish. 

And flfcird darkness like a drunkard reels 

From forth day's path-way, made by Titan's wheels. 

Rom. 4' J**l., ii, 3. 
We'll yfecl" our white steeds in vour Christian blood. 

Four PrcHtices, 0. PI., vi, 538. 
And full of gergon as is ajfcckm pve. 

Tkf Ordinary, b. PI., x, 235. 

That is, " full of chattering as a spotted 
mag-pie J*^ 

All jag'd and firounst, with divers colours deckt. 
They sweare, and curse, and drink till they hofleckt. 

Mirror for Magist., p. 292. 

Fleckt sometimes meant drunk T 

They sweare, and curie, and drinke till they ht fleckt. 

Uirr.for Mag., p. 292. 

FLEDGE, adj, for fledged, part. Fur- 
nished with feathers. 

And Shylock, for his part, knew that the bird was 
fledge ; and then it is tue complexion of them all to 
Jeare the dam. Merck, of Fen., iii, 1. 

Whose downy plumes, with happy augurre, 
Presage betimes what the fledge soul will be. 

rroeme to Poole'* Pama$s. 
Tliere are likewise on either side of him discovered 
two great bunches so big as a large fnoteball, and (as 
some thinke) will in time grow to wings ; but God, I 
hope, will that he shall be destroyed before he grow 
to fledge. Dise. of Serpent*, Harl. Misc., iii, p. 111. 

To FLEDGE, ». To become fledged, 
to acquire feathers. Sometimes writ- 
ten flidge. 

In Westminster, the Strand, Ilolbom, and the chief 
places of resort about London, doc they every day 



bnild their nesta, every hoore flidge, and, ia teamr- 
time especially, flatter they abroad in flocks. 

J2. Greene, Harl J/«<'.,viu.383. 

To FLEER. To look with scorn aud 
sly impertinence ; much the same as 
to sneer. It is no longer in common 
use. 

Tush, tush, man ; ntver fleer and jest at me, 

I speak not like a dotanl uor a fool. 

Muck Ado, V, 1. 

You speak to Casca ; and to tnch a man 

That IS uo fleering tell-tale. Jul. des., i, 3. 

t A crafty fellow I fetae, he is lo full of conrtcaie, and 
some cousoning companion, he hath such tkflean»g 
countenance. Tke Man in tke Moone, 1609. 

A FLEER, «., made from the above. 
A sneer, a contemptuous look. 

Do but encave yourself. 
And mark tlie fleers, the gibes, and notable sooms 
That dwell in ev'ry region of his face. OtkelL, n, 1. 

FLEET. A small stream. Saxon. Fleet 
of ships, float, &c., are from the same 
origin. 

Together wove we nets t* entrap the fish, 
In flouds and aed^fleetes. 

Mattkeves** Aminta, C. 
In which lane standeth the Fleete, a prison-lionae, so 
called of i\xt fleet, or water, nmuing by it. 

Stow?* Loni., p. S17. 

To FLEET. To float. Saxon. 

Our sever'd navy too 
Have knit again, eaid fleet, threat'ning moat seaJike. 

Ant. i- CI., iii, 11. 
At length breakes down in raine, and haile, and sleet. 
First from one coast, 'till nought thereof be drie ; 
And then another 'till that \ikewiae fleet. 

Spent. F. Q., IV, ii, SS. 
This isle shall^r/ upon the ocean. 
And wander to the unfrequented Inde. 

Edv. II, O. PL, ii, 826. 

Used as a verb active, for to cause to 
float : 

Tliey sav roatty young gentlemen flock to him every 
day, Qxm fleet the time carelessly, as they did in the 
golden world. Ai you like it, i, 1. 

fFLEETEN-FACE. What we now call 
a whey face. To fleet is to skim milk. 

You know where you arc, yon fleeten-faee. B. /- Fl. 

fTo FLESH. To excite. 

And when he falls the hunter's gladd. 
The hounds aieflr*h*d, and few are ladd. 

OU hailed. 

FLESH AND FELL. Muscle and skin. 
See Fell. 

FLESH MENT. Pride, encouraged by 
a successful attempt ; being fleshed 
with, or having tasted success. 

And, in ihcflrthment of this dread exploit. 
Drew un me here again. Imt, ii, 3. 

See to flesh, in 1 Hen. IV, v, 4. 
FLETCHER. An arrow-roakcr. FiSchier, 
Fr., ivomfliche, an arrow. 

Her mind runs sure upon %. fletcker, or a bowyrr: 
however, I'll inform against both ; the fletckrr for 
taking whole money for pieced arrows ; the bowyer 
for horniiie the headmen of his parish, and taktos 
money for his pains. Matck at Midn., O. PI., vii. S7£ 

N.B. The extremities of bows were 
generally finished with horn. 



It ii Diu«m1ie tm the painlFr Id rothet t ihtO, or . 

B,%<.H. Kpiit. Dtdie.. A 9 b. 
HDTTOTFr, both the /f/cA^ la niRkiii^jDuralirdVBJid . 
jrou m tiockinrfi jour iIuiIIh miut Ukc Ucfdc Ihat two 

FLEW'D. HBTing large tianging cnnpa, 
which, in a hound, were tSWeaJkit 

Hji houndi in bnil out oT Ibe Spartmn Wsi, 



The one of thEii^ rtU'J JoUi-hoj, > gnlc 
Aod Imrge-JIne^i houiuL 

+FLEW.NET. ''A'floaunet, flem-net, 
reteniculum." Withali' Dicliottarie, 
ed. 1608, p. 125. I 

PLIBBERGIBBB. Uaed bj UUmer j 
for a sycophnnt. 

Anil shfD Iheu n>ttenn lui /Mrriiiia mother I 

FLIBBERTIGIBBET. The name of a 
fieod, meatioiieil by ShakeBpearc ; 
anJ, though »n grotesque, not invented 
by him, but by those who wished to 
impose upon their beRrers the belief 
of his actufil existence -, this, nnd most 
of the fiends mentioned by Edgsr in 
Leer, being to be fouad in bishop 
Harae net's book, cited below, among 
those wbich some Jesuits, about the 
time of the Spanish invHsion, pre- 
tendeii to cast out, for the sake of 
making confer ta. The principal scene 
of this farce was laid in the family of 
Mr. Edmund Peckham, a RomHa 
Catholic i and Dr. llarienet, by order 
of the priry council, wrote and pub- 
lished a full account of the detection 
of it. 

Thii li Ihr ftml ttjii. FllUtrlisiUtl i he hcKini (t 
eiufcw, uid niki liU Ibc Int t«ek, lar. iii. 4. 

See alao act iv, 1. 

ViUtietto, FIHrrJigiM, Ilobeididuice, l^mbillo, 



"llRtehf BriieBd,in kit SititBumdni of Efif 

To FLICKER. To flutter. 

Certalu Utile hirdi odI; ■urn hard to nibte out 
fnenetreeiof Ibe EvdeDi. A'orft'i Pliif.. b. lOi. 

^" '"p.f-nklfriu.i.V 
"Ai-ul^wi. o' IX, vii, *71 

It leemi, id tbe next instance, to minn 
sparkling or flaming; but the speec-U 
ia JDteDUoDally bombaatical : 



S FLI 

Whiw influence, like Ibe irmlh i>f ndiut In 
Os/ifl'ri'v Phirhni' rnnl. Umt, ii, 1. 

Metaphorically applied to other mO' 
tions. Dryden used the word. 

^Pot- AIm! lunnol tnjJfijieHM^ thili(i 

1 euinat bout of thtt Bieht-fbliug gift 

You men call beinlj. CarlKtigllfl Oriinmiy, IDil. 

FLICKER-MOUSE, or FLITTER- 
MOUSE; that is, fluttering moiiie. 
A bat. 

One« a bat. and erer ■ ban a nn mouu. 
And bird o' twilight -, hi baa brohen thrice. 

Come, I vill lee tiuMickrr-imoiar, mr flr- 

£ j«i.^«>V«,iii.l. 
The above sentences are at some dis- 
■tance from each other, but they are 
spoken of the same person. The 
same author MKiJlitter-mauae also : 

And gubljj(i«»r-ini«, oitblcatha winri. 

aUSIUfk., ii, g. 

FLIGGE. Apparently for fledged. 
[This is no doubt the correct meaii- 

'"S-J 

XiU lind cbiekini in the tread, 
Fli))c, the; haidl; nn be nIcJi'd. ■ 

R.SnUvtU-l i'snu, llted.,)i.(l. 
iWhj do the eaglet drive awn; thar Toong onr* 
beriHitlicj lie teM^mdoT Jbfffff f 

DtUctoili HcMMania mud Plratnt Qtatiaia, 
ISM, p. 18. 

tFLIGGER. To aneer. 

Then Nttiin baa vith beauty, more Kith imme, 
Tliat Iliei manjiigfir, MOle, drridc, atid Jcere, 
AppojinI their aen^anlt eertaiiic hviim t' aphure, 

Z(»l.;rK ofAltim. ntii BtiUma. ItSS. 

tPLIGHT. Swift iu transit. 

Coflry-t FTsfm Ibrlmiu, ISSS, p. 11. 

A FLIGHT. A kind of arrow, formed 
for Tery long shots, well feathered, 
light, and flying straight. 
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in. hen be all lOrti jtiyii/i, nne 



Hax abol Ihe /»<>< "lU 'ortie kor and uu. 

Harrifl. Sfift^ II, 78. 

Also the sport of shooting with such 
arrows ; 

He ael no hi> bilU ben in Metaina, and cbB]leii|Rt 
Cupid al the/i>U. X.et A.I,. 1. 1. 

k.fiight, OT^ight-thol, was frequently 
spoken of as a mea'ure of distance : 

Hnit ot chance T 
To Urnw me now, n iUiiii mtitkt u' the Inwn. 

Jbri-iAIrr T,«f.. K. i; <ih. Suppl. li. MI. 

The distance of njtiffht-thot is stated 
by Leiand, in bis Itinerary, to be about 
equal to the bresdlh of the Thamea 

1^1 paaiaie in 

The /light arrow, in the Latin of the 
miiliJle ages, was called Jketa, and 
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was a fleet arrow, with narrow 
feathers. See Blount's Tenures; or 
the repuhlication of them, entitled, 
Fragmenta Antiquitatia, where it is 
said that "Ralph le Fletcher held 
land of the king, hy the service of 
paying viginti flectat (ty,'eniy flights) 
yearly at the exchequer.'* p. 110. 

fFLIGHT-HEAD. A wild-headed per- 
son. 

Some insurrection hath been in Warwickshire, and 
begun the very same day that the plot should have 
been executed ; some Popish fiigkt-heads thinkine to 
do wonders. Letter dated 1603. 



fFLIGHT-WINGS. Appears to mean 
wings which take first one way and 
then another. 

This man, a certain twofold fortune (as the poets fiaine) 
carrying with htr^igkt'Winas, shewed unto the world 
one while a bountifiul beneiactorandadvauncerof his 
friends to great fortunes, otherwhiies againe a ven- 
gible wayt-byer. 

Holland's Ammianui Marcellinui, 1609. 

FLIM-FLAM ; a reduplication of flam, 
meaning the same. An imposition, 
a lie. This word was not originally 
in Johnson, but has been introduced 
by Todd. 

This is a prettv/i«-yf<i»». B. /- Fl. Little Fr. L., act ii. 
These are no Jlim-fiam stories. 

OeelVs Rabelau, Prol. to B. II, vol. ii, p. iv. 

In his Catalogue of Imaginary Books, 
he introduces also ** the flim-flams of 
the law." Ibid,f vol. ii, p. 50. 

AfArmins; things which babies would scarce beleeve ; 
and all the magpies in acountrie would iiurdly vouch- 
safe to chatter such foolish y7tm-/a»w ns they do. 

Hosp. of Inc. loolet, p. 8. 

An ingenious and amusing modern 
book was entitled Flim-flams; but 
the author seems to mean by it. 
Satires. He coins also the verb to 
flim-flam^ for to satirise. See Brit. 
Crit., vol. xxvii, p. 207. 

f They with a courtly tricke, or hJUm-flam, 
Do nod at me, whilst I the noddy am. 

Tavlor's Workes, 1630. 
tAnd sit with patience an hour oy the heeUi 
To learn the non-sence of the constables. 
Such jig- like ^m-Ttanu being eot to make 
The ralM)le laugh and nut-cracking forsake. 

Randolpk'j Foetas, 1643. 
f They took their leaves of the Fahitiue, telling him a 
liiuidred stones and Jlim-Jhms of their veneration for 
his person, and their readiness to serve his interests. 

Tke PoffOH Prince, 18W. 
H wil not be troubled, colonel, with his meanings, if 
he do not many her this very evening (for I'le ha' 
none of hin Jlim-jlams and his may-be's. 

Covlry'* Cutter qf Coleman Street, 1663. 

fFLIMMERS. Seems in the following 
passage to mean common people. 

But rurall jfltMM^i and other of our sort, 
Vnto thy lodging or court when they resort. 

BartU^s BclogueM, 1570. 



A FLING, s. A slight, trifling matter ; 
in the following proverb : 

England were but a fling. 
Save for the crooked stick, and the gruy goose wing. 

That is, England would be of no con- 
sequence, were it not for the bow and 
arrow. So explained by Fuller, \\\ 
Barkshire, p. 85, 4 to ed. 
'\To FLING. To kick. 

k flinging or kicking horse. Nomenclahr. 

fFLIPPlT. A wanton woman. 

How now my whnXonflippitt ? 

Where are thy ging of sweetnes? this is mettle 

To coyne young Cupids in. 

A. WiUtnCs Ine<mMta»t Laiy 

A FLIRT-GILL. An arbitrary trans- 
position of the compounded word gill- 
flirt, that is, a flirting-gill, a woman 
of light behaviour. See Gill- flirt. 

Scurvy knave I I am none ot\m fUrl-gilU 

Bom., mnd Jnl^ ii, i. 
You heard him take me up like tk flirt-gill. 

B. /- Fl. Kn. ofB. Pestle, iv. 1. 

Where, the last editor tells us, the 
second quarto reads gill-flirta. In 
another place we have it more at 
length. 

lliou took'st me up at every word I spoke 
As I had been a maokin, hflnrt-gitlian. 

CkoMcet, iii, 1. 

The gilly -flower, from the resemblauce 
of its name to the word gill-flirt, was 
considered as an emblem of falsehood. 
Shakespeare says, "some call them 
nature's bastards." Winter's T,, iv, 3. 
See the note there. More anciently 
they were called gillofers (see Lang- 
ham, Gard. of Health, p. 281), and 
are oddly enough, though very truly, 
derived from caryophyllum ; for from 
that word is formed giroflie, Fr. 
Whence gillofer, and, lastly, gilly- 
flower. Dr. Johnson hesitates be- 
tween that etymology and the popular 
deduction of the word from July- 
flower, which in truth deserves no 
attention. Gilly-flower meant origin- 
allv a pink. 
fTo "FLISK. To skip. Perhaps the 
same as Fisk. 

Were fannes, and flappes of feathers ficmd. 
To flit away ihe flisking flies. 

Ootson's Pleasant Qnippes, 1596. 

To FLIT. To fly or fleet away. 

For on a sandie hill, that still did flitt 
A.nd fall away, it mounted was full hie. 

Spms. F. Q., I, iv, h 
Alas, thtt cannot be, for he iaflit 
Out of this camp, vrithouten stay or pause. 

Fairfax, Thsso, T, 68, 

fFLITCHIN. A flitch of bacon. 
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YovctrJIitekiits of bacon in the chimney. 

MS. Ituentory of Goods, 1058. 

FLITTER.MOUSE. See Flicker. 

MOUSE. 

FLIX. The fliu:, a well-known dis- 
order. 

What with the burning fearer, and the/uir. 
Of sixtie men there icant returned sixe. 

Hmrrinat. Jriosto^ xxxiii, 13. 
The fatlicr of Publioa Uy licK of a fever and of 
a bloody jf(x. 

JeU, xxTiii, 8, in the anthorifed venion. 

The change to /iux was tacitly made, 
like many others of the same kind, 
early in the last century. 
See Gruhb's famous ballad of Honi 
soit qui mal y pense, for the situation 
to which St. Greorge reduced the 
dragon, 
fib FLOCK. To crowd. 

Thongh in the morning I benn to goe. 

Good felbwes ino]fing,JlocPd me lo, 

That make what haste I could, the snnne waa tet, 

E're from the gates of London I could get 

Tayhr'i Wbrk€$, 1609. 

tFLOCKLINGS. Sheep. 

But ahe takes not so much for curing of a thousand 
mortal people, as I hare spent in turpentine and tarre 
to keep mjfloeklingt deanlr in a spring-time. 

Bronu^s Queen attd CmeuUne, 1059. 

fFLOCKS. Sediment. 

Not to leare Bnitfloekfs in the bottomc of the cup. 

Naeh, Pierce Fenilrue. 1593. 

FLORENTINE. A kind of made dish, 
for which there are three curious 
receipts in May's Accomplished Cook, 
pp. 259, 260, and 261. Coles says, 
** Florentine, a made dish, torta ;" but 
in the other part of his dictionary he 
renders torta^ '*a cracknell." One 
author says that custards were called 
Florentines; but he is not supported 
by others. 

I went to Florence, from whence we hare the art of 
making custards, which are therefore called FtortH' 
tints. WH*s Interpreter, p. SS. 

If stealing costards, tarts, and Florentines, 
By some late statute be created treason. 

B. 4r Fl. Woman Hater, r, 1. 

The last editor, Mr. Weber, says it is 
*' a kind of pie, differing from a pasty, 
in having no crust beneath the meat. 
A veal Florentine is a dish well known 
in ancient Scottish cookery." Dr. 
Jamieson confirms this, describing it 
thus : <* a kind of pie ; properly meat 
baked in a plate, with a cover of 
paste." May's Florentines are made 
with or without paste. 
[The following receipts are given for 
making Florentines. 1 

tflow to make a /7ot¥N/iN/.— ^kc the kidncv of a loyn 
of real, (Mr the wing of a capon, or the leg or a rabbet, 



mince an;r of these small, with the kidney of a byn iA 
mutton, if it bo not fat enough, then season it with 
clores, mace, nutmegs, and sugar, cream, currans, 
eggs, and rose-water, mingle these four together and 
put them into a dish between two sheets of pastes 
then close it, and cut the paste round by the bnm of 
the dish, then cut it round about like rirgisal keys, 
then turn up one, and let the other lie. 

A True Gentlewman*s Delight, 1676, p. 9S. 
tXo make a Fhrendine, or dish without (wste, or on 
pasted — Take a leg of mutton or real, diare it into tbin 
alien, and mingle it with some sweet herbs, as sweet 
marjoram, thyme, savory, parsley, and rosemary, being 
minced rery small, a dore of garlick, some beaten 
nutmeg, pepper, a minced onion, some ^ted manehet, 
and three or four yolks of raw egga, mix all together, 
with a little salt, some thin slices of interlarded oaoon. 
and some oister-liquor, lay the meat round the dish on 
a sheet of paste, or in the dish without paste, bake it, 
and being baked, stick bar leares round the cUsh. 

Queen's Bofol Cookery, 1715. 

FLOR£NTIUS. A knight, whose story 
is related in the first book of Gower*s 
Confessio Aroantis. He bound him- 
self to marry a deformed hag, pro- 
vided she taught him the solution of 
a riddle, on which his life depended. 
She is desci'ibed as being 

The lothest wight 
That erer man cast on his eye. 

And under that description is alluded 
to by Shakespeare : 

Be she as fool as was FhreniM lova 

tFLOURISH. The condition of flour- 
ishing. 

Present Rome may be said to be but the monoment of 
Rome pasa'd, when she was in \ih»ijiour%sk that saint 
Austin desired to see her in -, she who tam'd the worid, 
tam'd her self at last, and falling under her own 
weight, fell to be a prey to Time. 

HoweWs Familiar Letters, 1660. 

FLOTE. Sea or waves. Saxon. The 
same as fleet. [Explained a wave by 
Minsheu. It is the Fr. Jlot, from 
Jiuctui, still used in the same sense.] 

Ther all hare met again. 
And are upon the Mediterranean Jb2#, 
Bound sadly home (or Nicies. 2V»|i., 1, 9. 

fFLOUT. A water-course. 

Item ther do further present one sewer in Sootter- 
ings at the ould Jlout ahall be snfficientlr diked in 
breadth ten foot in the toppe and six in tne bottom 
firom the head thereof unto the carre. 

Inqmsitian in Lineolnskire, 168S. 

To FLUCE. Apparently, for to flounce, 
or plunge. Only found in these lines : 

They flirt, they yerk, they backward /km, and fling 
As u the dflfvll in thdr hoDls had been. 

Drojftcn, Moone., p. 61S. 

fFLUERS. Fishing-boaU from eieht 
to twenty tons burthen using flue 
nets. MS. Customal qf Briffhtan, 
1580. 

FLU ITS wants ezplanatioD, in the fol- 
lowing passage : 

And now they sound 
Tantara tcarci alarme, the/ml» flght, flght anew. 
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And there awhile the Romans fall to ground, 
The cries and shouts of men to skies resound, 
They fall, fall, flie, theftuiU, downe, downe the droms 
do crie. Mirr.for Mag.,^. 169. 

Probably it means flutes [or fifes] . 

^To Jluiii, horse-coursers, sellers, and to buyers. 
To prisoners, to night-farmers, and to broome-men. 
To all estates of forraigners, and freemen. 

Taylor's ITorkes, 1630. 

fFLUMMERY. Oatmeal reduced to 
jelly. 

To make fiummerv that will thicken sauce excellently, 
instead of grated bread or flower ; take a good handful 
of beaten oat-meal, put it into a quart of water, and 
boil it half awa^, then strain it through a sieve ; let it 
stand by YOU for use, it is much better than grated 
bread or flower, or in most cases than eggs. 

Lupton's Thousand Notable Things. 
To make fiummery. — Take half a peck of wheat-bran 
Uiat has not been over-much boulted or sifted, let it 
soak three or four days in two ^Uons of water, then 
strain out the liquid part, pressing it hard ; boil it to 
the consumption of a third part, so that when it cools 
it will be like a jelly, and keep long. Wheif you heat 
any of it, season it with sugar, and a little rose or 
oran^-flowcr-water, and add a little cream or milk, 
and it wUl be very pleasant and nourisliing. 

The Way to get WeaUh, 1714. 

fFLUNDERING, ? floundering. 

Report (which our modemers clepe flundring fame) 
puts mee in memoric of a notable jest. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1692. 

tFLURN. To sneer. 

And for those abortive births slipp'd from my brain 
whiclt can carry neither worth nor weight in the scale 
of this pr^nant age, so fraueht and fumish'd with 
variety of gallant pieces and performances of the 
choicest of writers, ^ive me leave to flum at them, as 
the poor excrescencies of nature, which mther blemish 
than adorn the structure of a well-composed body. 

Fletcher's Poems, Pref. 

fFLURT. A satirical jesture. 

And must these smiling roses entertain 

The blows of scorn, anafiurts of base disdain ? 

Quarles's Emblems. 

fFLURTING. Scorning? 

First, know I have here ihejlurling feather, and have 
given the parish the start for the lung stock. 

Peele's Old IHtes Tale, 1695. 

FLUSH. Ripe, full. 

The borders maritime 
Lack blood to think on't ; and flush youth revolt. 

Ant. and CI., i, 4. 
Now the time ib flush, 
When crouching marrow, in the bearer strong, 
Cries of itself, no more. Timon A., r, 6. 

He took my father grossly, full of bread, 
With all his crimes oroad blown, ob flush as May. 

Haml., ill, 8. 

To FLUSH. To fly out suddenly, as a 
bird disturbed. 

So flushing from one spray unto another, 
Gets to the top, and then embolden'd flies 
Unto a height past ken of human eyes. 

Browne, Brit. Past., I, iv, p. 83. 

It is still retained as a sporting term : 

When a woodcock I flush, or a pheasant I spring. 

Song. 

tFLUTE. A cask? 

For cherries plenty, and for coran's 
Enough for mty, were there more on's; 
For cues of beere, >?«/« of cantury 
That well did wasn dowme pasiies-mary ; 
For peason, chickens, sawces high, 
Fig, and the widdow-venson-pye. 

Lotelac^s Lueasta, 1649. 



FLUXIVE. Flowing with moisture. 

These often bath'd she in herflmxive eyes. 
And often kiss'd, and often 'gan to tear. 

A Lover's Complaint, SnppL to Sh.. i. 74S. 

FLY. A familiar spirit. Apparently a 
cant term with tbose who pretended 
to deal in magic, and similar impos- 
tures. Of Dapper, in the Alchemist, 
it is said that he wishes to have 

A familiar 
To rifle with at horses, and win cups. 

The pretended necromancer. Subtle, 
afterwards says. 

If I do give him a familiar. 

Give you him all you play for ; never set him. 

For he will have it. 

He is answered. 

You are mistaken, doctor, 
Wliy, he does ask one but fur cups and horses, 
A nfling/y, none of your great familiars. 

B. Jons. Alck., act i. 

This is what is meant, when he speaks, 
in the argument to the play, of 

Casting figures, telling fortunes, news. 
Selling 0^ flies. Jrg. 

He is instructed afterwards how to 
keep and feed hisyfy. See act v, sc. 2. 
Flf/ also is used for a parasite : 

Courtiers haxtflUi 
That buzz all news onto them. 

Massing. Virg. Mart., ii, 1 

So also Ben Jonson, who by MoKa 
means the same ; as well as his fVy, 
in the play of the Ligbt Heart. The 
allusion is classical, 
f FLY. Phrase. See preceding article. 

His ntuue is CuriosiUe, who not content with the 
studies of profite and the practiae of commeiidable 
sciences, setteth his mind woolie on astrologie, negro- 
mancie, and magicke. This divel prefers an Ephiioe- 
rides before a Bible ; and his Ptolemey and Uali before 
Ambrose, golden Chrisostome, or S. Augustine : pro- 
mise him a familiar, and he will take a flie in ahosivt 
good paiment. Lodge, IncartuUe Denis, 1696. 

fFLY-FLAP. An implement for driving 
away flies. 

A flie flap wherewith to chase them away from bloving 
of meate, flabellum. 

mthaU* Dictionarif, cd. 1608, p. W- 
That you had a brow 
Hung o'rc your eyes h\itflie-flaps. 

Remdolph's Jealous Lovers, 1M6. 

tFLYING-COACHES. The machines 
in fairs by which people are carried 
round in a verticle circle. 

Now comes Bartholomew-tide, a universal holiday 
time in London, if not all over the bills of moartahty ; 
the scholars briak up for about a fortnight, because 
it is customary ; and they are very easy under the 
afliiction. The lawyers break up for almost five 
months, because it is the long \-acauon. The appren- 
tices go to the fair because their masters give ihem 
leave, and the masters go, because they take leave ; 
while the ilying-eoaches are planted in proper places, 
and hkc tne fickle wheel of fortune, tosa their inJaabi- 
tants into all the varieties of life. Now at the top, 
and with one turn at the bottom, and then to add to 
their affliction ride backwards, but thea their next 
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FOBEDAYS, 

l/kcuiie Tinu Uij wiHtOi. (tut in tlH folnnniu 
tinii; o( iht BKCluuuJuui/aliAijii it Bobc, ke. 

RattloiM. B'jL, B. Ui, Hi. it. 

Ozetl says upon tbis, " If thia be a 
Scotch Tord for bulydsya, be it so." 
The word, therefore, vaa air F. Urqu- 
hart's ; but Dr. Jaraieson haa it not. 
Perbapa it ia from^io ; quasi, druulten 
days. The original baa only "ea 
Bacchaneles." 
tFOD. 

Aive forSuindcn dultaluie nue inJMiof tiani 
toHik. ParidtH if IMfnlit Deriia, XiW. 

fro FODDER. To aupply with food. 

I'U telL thee plunlj. neh doe enlvrtaine mn. 
Thml Tor thj n^ling buenf ua irlU (liadliu Uue. 
H4d Ihej Inj btingrjr chtppt noafodJertdr 

UrUr-i irortet. ISSO. 

To FODE OUT, or FODE FORTH, 
WITH WORDS. To keep in atten- 
tion and expectation, to feed with 
vorda. Probably (tont/odan, Gotb., 
the same etymology aa that of to feed. 
No dictionary that I have seen acknow- 
ledges Ibis phrase ; but it is in Capeli'a 
School of Shakespeare, to which I 
own my obligation for the last two of 
these examples. 

Id Ihii innso limi iriO •rarii taJtiU 
The wDTthj rsrie, uuLil be hw bit men. 



In the original : 



Htrriifl. A 



BbI the kin; Jter'd bii miiule. tBiJodid himfDOrll 
Kin/tire mirJi, the ipice of » jenr or iod™, 

Cwf. Commua, lign. Q 
Knowcjng ptrfttUj Ihil Uine he ihould h«/<irf«i 
/Mrrt uilb Dirnmentn n lonr Ihit he ihuuhl he in t 
Duner wewj. Slm'i .iiult, Ben. FIIJ, p. IVS 

FOBMAN. A foe. Perhaps not alto- 
gether obsolete ; ouce very common. 

nMw-r^i ^1 fwT-fna r.wm to be knovn 

^•t. F. O., I. Tl. W 
eneniTi Ihe/mifiiiQnj 



Dnji'd or foi 



He preKntinou — ^— ^ . 

wilb u gnat (in level il the tdiO'if a pcuLmmv. 

FOG. Rank strong grase. Uaed also 
in the northern countiea, for latter 
grass. Ray defines il, "long grata, 
remaining iu pastures till winter" 
which agrees with Du Cange'a defini- 
tion ot/ogagium. 

One with mnalba they would be uiil pi*;, 
And in the doep/iy bitun ill Ihe dai. 

Dmrl. iloamf., p. (13. 

The thick tai veil irowa fit doth null ni unualliei 

■iBdM. Drtil. Fol.. 13, p. M4. 



9 FOI 

Faff-eAeeset, iu Yorkshire, are such aa 
are made from this latter gras<i, aa 
eitilish-ehee»a, in some other countiea. 
To FOG. Tobunt in a serrile manner; 
whence pettifogger ,■ not from petit 
vngue, as Grose conjectures; which 
words, probably, were nerer cnrrent 
in England. A soldier aaya to a 
lawyer, in reproach, 

When vonldit iinafij lo (A ■ fes f" 
But lu dcrend inch Uaufi u thee, 

..^noJI*, i.Of,i!'ir;jf.,ii 



ot afriid of mj father. 



.. iii, p. S< 
lid ul] hi 



tFOGGER. A cheat, a flatterer. Hence 
pettifogger. 

I iball he uclumed u] 



tFOGGY. 



'lumed npOD u 
UK •Iter hciitai 



^I'fiSSH fal. 






lii filth; diui, apil Idi 10 
Bat the third itae bene toi 



IMielhor on Ui 
hot and ihe bun 

much former oue. fell downe > 

C.^lr)-i Will, fill. Bid Ftmtia, 1(U 

To FOIL. To trample. Probably from 
fouler, Fr. 

>.,..__ ,._ .,. _,. . '^-^t!^, laifitU 

the lovlhelj hjIs, 
*«..*■. ^.,V,ri.W. 
DTCTihniw, and fiiied 
V..V. 1 Oimmina, liin. It «. 

ToFOIN. To push, in fencing. Skinner 
derives it from poindre, to prick ; 
Junius, from ^ovtiai ; both very im- 
probably. It seems to be more likely 
to have arisen from fouiner, to pnah 
for eels with a spear ; which Menage 
says the Flemings used, having formed 
it irotafouine, the harpoon or trident 
with which it waa done, that word 
being itself trom fueeina, Latin. 

To tee thee light, to lee tbee Ann, to aee thee traTcn^ 
to K« thee hen, to He thee there. 

Mtrrj w. r, ii, a. 

Vii, li'l aoi' KSUemuT]^. ""l^i^f^dL T, 1. 
■ Will l.e/».-, and ji.e the mortal toneh f 

IMlini. 0. n., I, IU. 

Bot Hilling Bmrrintl. ^riail, il,Ta 

If we had no mon wit, we mighi/Ja in eanot. 

SUrlrf'i In^uilmre, n, p. 4T. 

The word waa in use in Chaucer'a 
time. 
J FOIN. A push of the aword or 
spear. 

nii4 lu/oiiwj vuh hand ipearea- 

HvliMfi*., p. BU. 
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Now he intends no longer to forbeare, 

Both hurleth out a foyne with force so maine. 

Harringt Ariost., xxxri, 63. 

FOISON, or FOIZON. Plenty, parti- 
cularly of harvest. Foison, Fr., which 
Menage and others derive from /imo. 
See Du Cange. 

Ailfoiton, all abundance. Temp., ii, 1. 

As blossoming time, 
That from the aetituss the bare fallow brings 
To teeming/<>)rMn. Meat, for M., i, 5. 

This passage has been thought cor- 
rupt ; the word that most offends me 
in it, is aeedness, which I would 
change to seeding. Blossoming time, 
I presume, means summer ; but, with- 
out more alteration, the allusion is 
incorrectly applied. 

Scotland hsafoiftoru to fill up your will 

Of your mere own. Mach., iv, 3. 

As our modern editions of Shakespeare 
undertake to give a corrected ortho- 
graphy, it is foolish that this word 
should in these places be spelt with y. 

Fiftecne hundred men, and great /owoit of vittels. 

HoliHgsh,^ p. 1613. 
As the good seeds sowen in fruitful soil 
Bring iott\\foyton when barren doth them spoiL 

pMttenham'* Art oj Poetry. 

Cartwright, whose play of the Ordi- 
nary was published in 1651, puts 
foison into the mouth of Moth, the 
antiquary, as an obsolete word, which 
in Shakespeare's time it certainly was 
not. 
FOIST. A barge, or pinnace. From 
fuste, Dutch and French. 

Yet one day in the year, for sweet 'tis voic'd. 

And that is when it is the lord mayor's /bi«/. 

B. Jons. E^ig., 134; On the Famom Voyage, p. 287. 

These are tlungs that will not strike their topsails to 

a foist : and let a man of war, an Argosy, hull, and 

cry cockles. Pkiltuter, v, p. 165. 

That is, "They will not yield to an 
inferior vessel, and suffer a man of 
war, in which they are, to lie inactive, 
and in base traffic." 
In an old poem, called The Shippe of 
Safegarde, 1 569, it is used figuratively : 

Even BO the will and fansie rayne of man, 
Bcgarding not the hasard of hmi selfe, 

Nor taking heede his fieiiiiyfoyst to guide. 
Full fraught with sin and care of worldly pelfe. 

Makes no account of weather, winde, or tide. 
Commandment was given to the haberdashers, of which 
craft the maior was, that they should prepare a barge 
fur the bachelors, with a master, and di/oysU, garnished 
with banners, like as thry use when the maior is 

? resented at Westmr. pRck. Prog, of EJiz., 1, p. 1, 
It fortuned that the other fregate of Moores, that 
had founde and taken Fineo, met with this otlur 
foiste, or galleie, wherein Fiacuma was. 

Ricke, Faretp. to Militarie Profession, 1581. 

See Galleyfoist. 

Foist meant also a sharper, and ib, 



perhaps, derived from to foists in the 
sense of to thrust in improperly, which 
is said to be ivoxxi fattsser, French. 

Prate again, as you like this, you whoreson ybu^ yoa. 
You'll coiitroll the point, your 

B. Jons. Etery Man in kis Humour, iv, ^. 
This brave fellow is no better than a foist. Foist t 
what is that ? A diver with two ftneers ; a pickpockd ; 
all his train study the figging law, that's to say cattioc 
of purses undfAsting. Soaring Girl, 0. Pl^ vi. Ill 

There is enough about foysts in R. 
Greene's Theeves falling out, &c., 
Harl. Misc., viii, p. 382, &c. 
Thus v^%ofoxsttr : 

When facing foisters fit for Tibumc fraiea. 

Are food-sick faint, or hourt-sick run their waies. 

Mirror for Maoist., 483. 
tWhich branded him with names of infomie, 
Foyst, aple-sqnire, and pander base. 

The Newe Metamorphosis, i, 17, 1600. MS. 

To FOIST. To cheat. From the above. 

Thou cogging, 
^sAt,foy sting lawyer, that dost set 
Thy mind on nothing, but to get 
Thy living, by thy damned pcS- 

tifmrgiag. 
Dryd. Misc., 12mo, iii, S39. 

FOISTING-HOUND, or CUR. A smaU 
dog, of the lap-dog kind. A stinking 
hound. 

And alledging urgent excuses for my stay behind, part 
with her as passionately as she woola from her /outing 
hound. Eastw. Hoe, O. PL, iv. 229. 

As for shepherds' dogn, foisting emr$, and such whom 
some fond ladies make their daiW, nay nightly com- 
panions too, 1 shall pass over, b»ng neither worthy 
to be inserted in this subject, nor agreeable thereto. 

Oentl. RecreeU., p. 23, 8vo. 

Though it be a privilege of the lady 
Brach, '*to stand by the fire, and 
stink" (Lear, i, 4), and to foist some- 
times bears a kindred sense, it is not 
quite clear that this name is so derived ; 
yet it is probable enough, as given 
in contempt. Coles, indeed, decides 
it ; having *' A fysting (t. #., foisting) 
cur, catellus graveolens" Diet, Sec 
Fyst. 

fFOGUE. Passion; fury. (Fr.) The 
term occurs in the Memoirs of Colonel 
Hutchinson, 1644. 

In FOLIO. In abundance, in a great 
style. 

The flint, the stake, the stone in folio flew. 
Anger makes all things weapons when 'tis beat. 

FoHshait's Lus.,l,9\. 

FOLIOT, from the Italian, FolUtto, or 
the French, Follet. An imaginary 
demon, supposed to be harmless. 

Another sort of these tliere are, which fluent forlora 
houses, whjeli the Italians call FoUols, [but N. B. tbey 



have nothing nearer than FoUetto] most part ia- 
noxious. Cardan holds ; they will make strange noyscs 
in the night, howle sometimes pitUfolly, and uiea 



) 



laugh again, cause ereat flurae and sodden lights, 
fling stones, rattle chains, shave men, open doom 
and shut them, fling down platters, stooles, cbeits 
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toniptiines appeare in likeness of haret, crowes, black 
du}», he. Iturtim, AmU, of Melanek., p. 48, ubi plura. 

FOLK-MOTE. An assembly of people ; 
motCt a meeting, yb/A-, people. Sax. 

To %\\\c\\folk-mot€ tliey all with oue consent, 
Stth each of theu Ids lady had him by. 

Sitmg. F. ^., IV, «. 

tFOME. Scum. 

Fome that comnieth of lead tried, being in colour like 
jfold. Nomenelator. 

fFOMERILL. A turret on the roof of 
a hall or kitchen ; another name 
for a louver. 

Tb£ iovir mfomerill, fnmarinm et infumilmlnm. 

Withals* Diciionarie. ed. 1G08. p. IM. 

FON. A fool; or fond, in the northern 
dialect. Used by Spenser, in imita- 
tion of Chaucer, though obsolete in 
his time. 

Thou art a/tm of tliy love to host, 
Ail that is lent to love will bu losr. 

Spau. Sk. K., Feb., 09. 

FOND. Foolish; from /on, quasi 
fonnedy which may be found in 
Wicliffe. Fond, therefore, in the 
modern sense of tender, evidently 
implied, in its origin, a doting or 
extravagant degree of affection. 

Thou j^Mi mad woman. 
Wilt thon conceal this dark ctmspiracy ? 

Tell these sad women 
Tin fond to wail inevitable strokes. 
As 'tis to Uuffh at them. Cor., iv, 1. 

To starve in full barns were/on^ modesty. 

H<me4t r., Fart 3. 0. PI., iii, 403. 
He that is yoanjc thinketh the oldr man fond; and 
the olde knoweth the young man to be a fuolc. 

Bupk, a$td hU Eng., p. 9. 

fFOND-LIKE. Foolish. 

But streight anon mine uncle and he feU on other 
talk, of lords and Udies, and mKnj fond-likt thinn, 1 
minded not; for I is weel sure, this kecp't me waking 
e'rr sine. Brome's Northern Lots, 

fFONDLIXG. A term ot endearment. 

Fondling, she said, why stnv'st thou to be gouf 
Why sliouldst thou so desire to be tdone? 

BeauiHont'i Poems, 1640. 

Fondling was also used in the sense 
off an idiot, or fool. See under 
Aspire. 
So also, 
FOiNDNESS, and the other derivatives. 

Fondness it were for any. beine free. 
To covet fetters, tho' tliey gdaen be. 

Spens. Sonnet, S7. 

See Johnson^s Dictionary. 
FOND, for found. A licence used in 
imitation of Chaucer. 

And many strange adventures to be /out/. 

Spent. F. q, lU, ii, 8. 

Used also for tried, on the same 
authority. See Junius on these 
words. 

For in the sea to drowoe hcrselfe ihtfond. 
Rather then of the tyrant to br caught, 

nid.,F. q., Ill, tii, 9$. 



FONE, for foes. An obsolete form, 
frequently employed by Spenser ; an 

But ere he had established his throne, 

And spred his empire to the utmost shore. 
He fottgnt great batieila witli his salvage /om. 

#.^., ii,x.ia 

He shook liis golden mace, wherewith he dare 
Resist the force of his rebellious fan/. 

Fairf. Tasso, vUi, 78. 

fFOOD-FIT. Capable of feeding. 

I see not how, in those round blazing beams. 

One should imagine nny food-Jit limbs ; 

Nor can 1 see how th' earth, and sea should feed 

So many stars, whose grcntnes duth exceed 

So mimy ttmtrs (if star-divines sny troth) 

IMie greatnes of the earth and ocean both. J)u Bartm. 

fFOODING. Provisions 7 

Ralph reads a line or two, and then crys mew ; 
Deeming; all else according to those few ; 
Thou might'st have thought and prov'd a wiser lad, 
(As Joan )xtvfooding bought) soni good, som bad. 

Witts Recreations, \&A, 

fFOODY. Food-bearing; fertile. 

Who brought them to the sable fleet from Ida's^^MHfy 
leas. Chapm. 11., xi, 104w 

FOOL. A personage of great celebrity 
among our ancestors, whose office in 
families is very fully exemplified in 
many of Shakespeare's plays. His 
business was to amuse by his jests, in 
uttering of which he iiad complete 
licence to attack whom he pleased. 
The peculiar dress and attributes of 
the fool are fully illustrated by the 
plate subjoined to the first part of 
Henry IV, in Johnson and Steevens's 
edit. 1778. See also Sable, &c. 
A few particulars will be sufficient on 
a subject so familiarised by perpetual 
recurrence. When Justice Overdo 
personates a fool, in the play of Bar- 
tholomew Fair, in order to spy out the 
proceedings of the place, he says he 
wishes to be taken for ''something 
between a fool and a madman." 
Act ii, 1. This is literally the cha- 
racter, a fellow who, pretending folly, 
has still the audacity of a madman. 
The licence allowed to these privileged 
satirists was such, that nothing which 
they said was to be resented. " To 
be generous, guiltless, and of free 
disposition," says Olivia to Malvolio, 
"is to take those things for bird- 
bolts, that you deem cannon bullets. 
There is no slander in an allowed fool, 
tho' he do nothing but rail.'* Tw, 
Night, i, 5. 

This licence cannot be more fully 
exemplified than by the Fool in Lear, 

21 
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who seems to us to carry his jests 

much too far. 

Their dress is alluded to here : 

Or to tec a fellow 
In a long motley cuat, guarded with vcllow. 

Prologue to K. Uen. nil. 

And by Jaques, iu As you like it, 
when he repeats that motleys the 
only wear, &c. 

In the earliest attempts at dramatic 
exhibitions, a fool was an indispensa- 
ble ingredient; and, like the Harle- 
quin of the Italian theatre, he was 
always falling into mischief, and 
meeting the very persons he wished 
to avoid. Thus : 

Merely thou art death's /oof, 
For him thou labour'st b^ thy flight to shun. 
And yet run'st toward him still. Mau.for if., iii, I. 

The fool was usually & part of great 
licence and facility to the actor, who 
was allowed almost to fabricate his 
own part. See Hamlet's directions 
to restrain this abuse. The fool was 
always to he merry. 

I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A stage where every man miut play his part, 
And mine a sad one. 

Gra. Let me play Wit fool. 
With mirth and laughter let old wrinkles come. 

Mer. of v., i, 1. 

Hence the phrase of playing the fool 
seems to have arisen. 
The Lord Mayor's Fool was a dis- 
tinguished character of tliat class; 
and there was a curious feat which he 
was bound by his office to perform, 
in tlie celebration of the Lord Mayor's 
day. He was to leap, clothes and 
all, into a large bowl of custard; a 
jest so exactly suited to the taste of 
the lower classes of spectators, that it 
was not easily made stale by repe- 
tition. This is alluded to here : 

You have made shirt to run into 't, boots and spurs 
and all, Lke him that leapt into the custiird. 

AlPs r., u, 5. 
lie may perrhance. in tail of a sheriff's dimuT, 
Skip with a rime o' the table, from new noting, 
And iaJke his Mntain Uap into a custard. 
Shall make ro^ lady mayoress and her sistcn 
Laugh all their hoods oVer their shoulders. 

B. Jons. DetiFs an Ass, i, 1. 

Perhaps it is this custard which, in 
the Staple of News, is called, ** the 
custard jmliticky the mayor's." A, ii, 
sc. 3. See Patch, Motley, &c. 
fFOGL. A confection. Perhaps what 
we call gooseberry fool. 

Applc-tarts,/o&/«, and strung cheese to keep down 
The steaming rapoon from the pui sou's crowu. 



Canary too, and claret eke also. 

Which made the tipa of their ears and noaet ^bv. 

Satyr a^tut Hppoerita, 1C89. 

fFOOL OF ALL FOOLS. A very great 
fool. 

Every man pitied Scogiu, and said, this fool will die 
under the spout ; then aaid the knight and e\'ery maa. 
Go you, master Nevil, and fetch him away, for it is s 
foot of all fools. Scorn's Jnls, p. 36. 

fFOOL'S-FEVER. Folly. 

And yon seeing mj pulses beat, pleaaantlj judge ue 
apt to fall into a foolesfeaper; which lest it happfo 
to shake mec hereafter, 1 am minded to shake yon uff. 

Lylis's Bupkues and his BagUni. 

FOOL-BEGG'D, adj. Absurd ; so fool- 
ish that the guardianship of it might 
well be begged. See to Beg fob a 
fool. 

But if thou lire to see like right berrfl, 
IhiMfooUhfgg d patience wilfin thee be left 

Com. of E.,\aX 

Qu. Should it not be "of thee,*' 
meaning ** by thee ?" 
FOOL-HAPPIE. Unwittingly happy, 
fortunate rather than provident. 

And yet in doubt ne dares 
To joy at hxMfool-kaapie oversight. 

Church conjectures fool-hardy^ but 
that is not so well suited to the sense 
of the context. 
t2b FOOLIFY. To make a fool of. 

lliat himselfe, but one, shrmike now (which bee iierer 
had done before) under the burthen of so nuaj 
necessities and troubles commine so thicke upon bin : 
they being throughly taught lu»w with excessive 
flatterie to beare him np.fiwlified and gulled the mas, 
telling him ever and anone, Tnat there was nothing m 
the world so adverse, 8m:. 

Holland's Amnuanmt MarteUvmUt 1001. 

FOOLS, FEAST OF. See the parti- 
culars of this ceremony, in Archeo- 
logia, XV, p. 225, &c. 

tFOOL'S-PARADISE. Deceptive good 
fortune. 

Knowyng (he fashion of you men to bee suche, as by 
praisyng of our bcauiie >ou thinke lo bring us into a 
fooles parody se. 

Riehe. Farew. to Mititaris Frvfemon, MSI. 
Nos opinantes dueimur falso gaudio. He brings us 
silly uucs into ti fooles paradise. 

Terfnee in Fuglisk, IGli. 
Of trust of this arte riseth Joyes nice. 
For Icwde hope in fooUs ptiradiee. 

JshmoWs Theat, Chem., 1653. 

fFOOT. To know the length of one's 
foot, to be weU acquainted with his 
character. 

Kosce teipsum -. take the length of your owne fooi. 

WitkaW Dietumary, ed. 1SS4, p. 57a 
If Tou meane either to make an art or an occnpatioa 
of love, I doubt not but you shall findc worke m tlie 
court sufficient ; but you shall not know the Irngtk cf 
^yfoot, uutill by your running you get commendation. 

Lylie^s EuphHfs and his Ef^mi. 
Jnlmum alterius ex animo spectat stto, Hee thinkes 
others to be like himselfe. Ue judges an other i 



minde by his owne. He mcaitures an other 
foote hy his otrne last. Hee considers an other mam 
lueouing by his owne intcut. Terence in Ji^/i«A«1614^ 
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FOOT, THE, OF A SONG. The burdea 
of it. Refrain^y in French. 

EU^ leuf, iou, iou ; whereof the first is the cry and 
Toyce they commonly use to one another to make 
haste, or else it is Ike foot of tome song of triumph. 

North's Flui.,^.\\. 

This strange version is from Amyot, 
not Plutarch ; hence the absurd 
division of Eieleu, and the addition 
of an / at the end. There also he 
found the refrain^ which he has 
translated the foot. It is cnrious to 
see how different are Plutarch's own 
words : Eiri^mKciy hk rais trwovhais 
i\e\ev, ioif, iov tuvs it'ipoiras' wv 
TO fA^y ffwevbuyres uva^utyeiy, Kai 
iraiwri^oyret tltttOatn' to b^, &C. 
Fit. Thesei, cap. 22. I am tempted 
to add the version of Amvot, as an- 
other curiosity: '^Ele-leuf, iou, iou: 
dunt le premier est le cry et la voix 
dout usent ordinairement ceulx qui 
s*entredonnent courage Tun k I'autre, 
pour se haster, ou bien est refrain 
d*uu chant de triomphe.*' 
fFOOT-BACK. Singularly used here. 

i^hould foot-back trotting truvellers intend 
To match his travels, all were to no end. 
Let poets write their best, and trotters mn, 
Thry u'er shall write nor ran as he liath done. 

Taylor's Vorkes, 1C30. 

FOOT-CLOTH. A cloth protecting the 
feet ; t. e., housings of cloth, which 
hung down on every side of a horse, 
and were used for state at some times, 
and affected merely as a mark of 
gentility at others. Mr. Bayes's 
troops, in the Rehearsal, were usually 
dressed \\\ foot -cloths, that the legs of 
the men might serve unperceived for 
the horses. 

Tliou dost ride on a foot-etoth, dost thou not f Say, 
What of that ? Cade. Marry, thou ou^htvst not to 
let thy horse wear a cloak, when honester men than 
thou go in their hose and doublets. 3 lieu fl, iv, 7. 

It was an ornament used in peace 
only, as ill suited to any but a slow 
and pompous pace : 

Bees make their hires in soldiers' helmets, our steeds 
are furnished withyb<;/>f/o/ A j of sold, ijistead of saddles 
of steel. Alex, and Camp., 0. PL, ii, 131. 

There is one sir Bounteous Progress newly alighted 
fjrom \ki% foot-cloth^ and his mare waits at door, as the 
fashion is. Mad W. my Ma»t., v, 349. 

It was long considered as a mark of 
great dignity and state : 

1 am a gentleman, 
With as much sense of honour as the proudest 
lX>n that doth ride oa't foot-cloth, and can drop 
OoU to the nomeroui minutes of his age. 

ShirU/4Broiken,i,l. 



But beware of supposing the beast 
itself to be called foot-cloth, as some 
would have it. Sir Bounteous is said 
to "alight from his foot-cloth," as 
one might say ''alighted from his 
saddle." 

A guarded foot-cloth meant only a 
laced or ornamented foot-cloth : 

Ye can make 
Unwholsome fools sleep for a onurtedfoot-clotL 

B. if- h. Thierry, ^c, act t. 

This puzzled Mr. Seward. 

So in the Case is altered, by Ben 

Jonson : 

rU go in mj foot-cloth^ I'll turn genUeman. 

Act ill, p. 856. 

In, not on, as quoted in a note on 
Rich. Ill, to give more colour to the 
opinion that the horse himself waa so 
called. It means only, I will go in 
that state and pomp. So in the other 
passage cited for the same purpose : 

Thou shalt hare a pliysiciau, 
The best that gold can fetch, upon \x\% foot-doth. 

That is, a genteel physician, who rides 
on A foot-cloth, or with a foot-cloth 
thrown over his saddle. 
Yet, notwithstanding the parade of 
the mule and foot-cloth, the fee of the 
physician was miserably small. Howell 
writes, in 1660, 



Nor are the fees which belong to that profession— any 
thing considerable, where doctors of physic iise to 
attend a patient, with their mules iknd foot-cloths, in a 



kind 
their 



of state, yet tliey receive but two shillings tat 
fee, for all their gravity and pains. 

Parljf ofBeasttt p. 73. 
Hervey rode on horseback with a Joot-cloath to visit 
his patients, his man tollowing on loot, as the fashion 
then was. which was very decent, now quite discon* 
tiuurd. The judges rode also with thtir foot-cloath* 
to Westuiinster-nall, which ended at the deatli of 
sir Hob. Hyde, lord ch. justice. And £. of Shaft 
would hnvc revived it, but several of the judges, being 
old and ill-horsemen, wonld not agree to it. 

Jubrey, in Letters from Bodl. Uhr., ii, 346. 
tif we had such horse-takers amongst us, and that 
surfet-swolne chnrles, who now ride on their /oo/- 
cloaihes, might be coustrayned to carrie their flesh 
budgets from place to place <m fuote, the price of 
velvet and doath would fall with their bellies. 

Nash, Fierce Penileste, 1693. 

FOOT-CLOTH-HORSE, or MULE. 
One of those animals so ornamented, 
aud probably trained on purpose for 
that service; for a spirited horse 
would not bear such an incumbrance, 
till reconciled by much use. 

Three times to-day mj foot-^loth-horse did stttmble» 
And stiirtrd, when he lotik'd upon the Tower, 
As loth to bear mc to the shiughter house. 

Bich. in, iii, 4. 
Hast thou not kiss'd thy hand, and held my stirrup? 
And barchcad plodded by mjfoot^cloth-mMe.' 

% Hen, VI, IT, 1. 
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Nor shall I need to trr, 
Wliether my weUgraaa'J, lurnhViMfoot-ciotk-nag, 
Be able to out run a « ell-breath'd catclipole. 

Ram Allry, 0. PI., ▼, 473. 

Mr. Steevens quotes it well-greased ; 
but the other is probably right. 

fFOOTlNG-TIME. ** When the child- 
bed woman gets up." DuntorCa 
Ladiea^ Dictionary, 

fFOOTMAN'S-INN. A poor lodging. 

Tiiow that depend on deatiny, and not on God, may 
chance look througli a narrow lattice atfootmans inn. 
PenniUs Parliament of Tkreed-bare Poeti, 1608. 
Which at ihe liceles so hams his (righted ghost, 
That he at last in footmaH's-mne must h(Mt, 
S<ime castle dolonms composed of stone. 
Like (let me ace) Kcwgatt* is such a one. 

Koiclands, Knate of UarU, 1613. 

fFOOT-PAGE. A common messenger. 

Un messagier, un va lav dire. A messenger, or he 
that is alwayes ready at his maistert becke to runne 
oferrandi: a lackey: vifoole-page, Nomenclator. 

trOOT-PASE. A mat. 

Storea, Plin. ; te^es. Colum. ; matta, Ovid, ^opuhi^ 
ij/iaBoi, piwoi. ^atte. A mat -. a footepase of sedges. 

Nomatclator. 

fFOOT-POST. A letter-carrier who 
went on foot. 

He takes awny the relation hetwixt a lawyer and his 
cUcnr ; and makes it generally extend to the clearks 
in offices ; under whose safegard hee hath his licence 
■eal'd to Iravaile; vl foot-pott and hee differ in the 
discharge of their packet, and the payment ; for the 
informer is content to tarry the next tearme (perhaps) 
till a judgement. Sirpheru's Essays and Char., 1615. 
Jnv. lir. Tridewel 1 well met. Why so fast, sir? I took 
you for h foot -post. 

Tri. K foot-post! indeed your fine wit will post you 
into another world one of these days, if it take not the 
whipping post i' th' way. And why foot-jpost, in your 
little witty apprehension ? Brome's IS or them Lass. 

fFOOT-SOLE. 

Sole is as much to say, as be alone, 

And never Siileand goose did hatch but one : 

Or else the name of them may well proceede 

From the Dams/ooZ-jo/^', whence they all do breede. 

Which in her claw she holds untill it hatch. 

The gander fetches food, the goose doth watch. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

tFOPPERY. Seems to have been equi- 
valent to a farce. 

And I am sorry to hear how other nations do much 
tax the English of their incivility to public ministers 
of state, and what ballads and nasouils, and fopperies 
and plays, were made against Gondaroar for doing his 
masters busines. HovcelVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

If there be any broken intervals, which cannot be lo 
well devoted to these set and solemn /b;;/>w>j, thoae 
are conmionly glcan'd up by some other little insig- 
niflcant triHcs; so that the main of his whole life, is 
nothing else but one continued scene of fully and 
impertinence. 

Ckmntry-QtntUmaiCs Fadc-ifecum, 1699. 

fFOPPITY. A simpleton. 

Why does this httiefoppitee Uugh always ? 'tis such 
a ninny that she betrays her mistris, and thinks she 
does no hurt at all, no, not she. 

Cowley's Cutter of Coleman Street, 1688. 

FOR. Not inelegantly used instead of 
since, or because. 

Then why should we be tender 
To let an arrogant piece of flesh threat us. 
Play judge, and executioner all himself. 
For we do few the law J C^^ iT, 2. 



And heav'n defend your good souls, that ytm think 
1 will your serious and great bus'neas scanty 
For she is with me. Otk^ i, 3. 

Hattfur he swell'd with ire, was she afraid. 

fairf. Tasso, ii, 19. 
And,yW I know the minds 
Of youth are apt to promise, and as prone 
To repent after, 'lis my advice, &c. 

Albuwiatar, 0. PL. rii, 2«X 

Also, for fear of: 

We'll have a bib^W spoiling of thy doublet 

B. J- Ft, CaptaiM, m, 5. 
Ah, how light lie treads. 

For spoiling his silk stockings . 

Bam Alley, O. PI., v, 416. 
If he were too long for the bed, they cut off his \^ 
for catching cold. Euph. Emg., P 1. 

liow the women are not permitted to come into tbeir 
tcmplcH (yet they have secret plact» to look in thorov 
grates), pwrtlyfor troubling their devotions. 

SattJifs' Trowels, p. H. 
His valour is commouly three or foure yards ung, 
fastned to a pike in the eitd/or flying off. 

(herbnry's Char., 1, 2, b. 

The following passage, therefore, 
ought not to be altered : 

lie's well wrought, put him on apace A>r cooling. 

B. 4- Fl. FaUe One. iv, last Uoe. 

Where Mr. Sympson proposes and 
prefers " *fore cooling." 
fFOR ME. A phrase for, as far as 
regards me. 

Well, I deliver you my maids, joa may search it oat 
of them by any torment /or wu. 

Terence in English, 1611 

FOR THE HEAFNS. Merely a cor- 
rupted orthography, instead of " fort 
the heav'ns,^* an oath. 

I have determined that here shall be a pitcht field this 
day, we mean to drink, 'for the hemx'ns. 

Creeds s Menmckmi^ sign. B 1. 
Then boots, hat. and band ; some ten ur eleren pounds 
will do it all, and suit me, for the heopens. 

B. Jons. Every Man out ofB.,u,S. 

FOR, or FORE, in compounds, had 
sometimes the force of expressing a 
contradiction to the verb combiued 
with it : as, to forbid, is to bid not. 
See also Forspeakk, Forthink, For- 
TEACH, &c. Sometimes it had, on 
the contrary, an intensive power, in- 
creasing the force of the word ; as, 

forlorn. In this way it is nowhere 
so arbitrarily used, as by Sackville, in 
his legend of Buckingham, wrhere it 
may be seen joined with a multitude 
of words nowhere else united with it. 
We find there, forlet (much hinder), 

foreirking (much hating), forfaint 
(completely itimi) , forwander d (quite 
wandering), foregald (much galled), 
and many others, not to be met 
generally in authors of that time. 
Its use, as taken from before, is 
Bufficiently known ; as to foredoom^ 



FOR 

lo coDilemD berorehtind, &c. This 
prrftx, in its vAiioiH senses, was so 
freflif employed, tliat I have 
attempted to eiliau^t tlie instances of 
it, but liRve given ample specimens. 
To FORAGE. To range abroad, which, 
Dr. JohnsriD aajs, is the original 
Bense ; but fourrage, the French 
source of it, is formed from the low 
XmSxi, foderagiitm, food : the seane of 
ranging, tlierefore, appiars to 
sec(ii>iiary, nnJ is derived from 
necessity of ranging fsr in foraging 
parties in quest of food. 
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at K nigS. 

K. JiiU, 1, 1, 

+FORBOND. The eitrcme boundary. 

And lou ItiCT (lire <lFptrtRl thrru and rede fonhe u 
/w+«.J o( Ibll DUmDl. iuTd y.*r7i«r, i, ISs' 

To FORCE. To regard, or care for. 



:I/.r«. 



uiillhg blip rrf 111 



iptleu of liti recun. 



See also xiiii, 27. 

Hiul wend ber, nhn/mrrJ not .1 , 

dare. Samm imd Jnl., SnppL to Sb., i. 2B1. 

In Spenser it aometimes meana to 
strive : 

Fbrdu* in Taiii the ntt to her lo lelL 

>-.0.,T,ri.ll. 
Ilowbelt ii Ihe ende. pemirini tlwK mes did BDre 
taccij/om u (Klc up the h>U. 

Also, lo urge in argument: 

C. Whj/DKtJiralhi.t ro(. BtMOK. it. 

Also, to stuff, the same M Xa farce, 
I). T. ; \ience forced meat, still used 
for Bluffing. 
Ilfl'l nut >et Qiano|h mtrm.fom him vilh pnieei. 

■ta 'hit form, bnt that he ie, ihonid it'it Urdrd' ■llh 
Italia, uid ajil\ctf9ftti vilh wiL tun liiiu ^ 

iW..T.l. 

Also, to exaggerate ; 

With liM.t »iH 1117 hMoTJe to Itll, 
^jftihg uj food, cieosinf of w^ ill 

FORCE, *. The phrasir'" no /orce for 
that," is equivalent to the present one 
of "no matter for that." Easily 
deducible from the above sense of the 

fitfimfi, (W, 



ir Briigit, Plrlt'l 



tltriia' i4 mil Mxi WUc 



iAnd diile 1 

■ele, ne of the o . _ 

WukwiTlVi anmltlr. 

tFORECLOSED. Stopped op. A law 

u It vu vont, to the no^un of the •anl. and In 
vhoji It 11 duiie. OdOrtf't Htporti, 1870. 

tFORE-COVERT. Protection. 

cnfion and ptena of ordnaaft, to hatter (he wall, 
aoch aa wiiid aa thej were diiehafKed mako a horrihle 
and dradlv lui^aD. And verilj ^ Dndfrmininf aiid 
the fthncjEFa fi/rt-cnfTt and defence, Tfcdu and 
DajTJdaiplLnt had the r}iar|re l hat the nnperour hijo- 

'^^dM^tl A^na iLrrr^iu. )««. 

2b FOKEDO. To undo, to destroy; 
fore, 01 for, with its negative power. 

cir. 
if..j..it.i. 

J.DII u inc Tvry night 
That either mahea at aifortiaa me quite. 

011*1.. T,l. 
ToIaT the blame open heion dnpair 
That abe/gnIJi lienelf. Umr. 1, i. 

It either lali ta, or 0,. lea, or herba, oi' ehamta. 
A/wdo(Hf Titfht from doRof dmth ihiihtniae, 

Srnt. y. «,, I, T, «. 
Appoliktfd bj that nightie fiirie priae^ 
Gmt Qloriaae, that iTnnt ^ajorioo. 






«ii, V, iB. a. 



^fMi^.1., 

FOREDULLBD. In this word it has it 
intensive power; it means much dulled. 

What wen of teara win terra 
To feed tbe iUtama of mffatt^nlUi e;ei. 

Ttucni tni Qum., U. PI., U. 17a 

FORE-END, Former, or prior part. 
One end out of two. 

Pij-d 
Hon pMnt drhta to hearan, tliaii la lU 
Tlu.;bn-nJof mjlime. ^w^..^, S. 

It has been found in Bacon also. See 
Todd. 
tFORE-FENCES. Bodiea of soldiers 
placed in advance of the main force. 

Wbilea part of Ibe touldicn uakelh/w/nir'i abnad 
In the ficldi. aod othtra afiiiie galhcr eame wajilj, 
for fean of amhiubiKBU. 

^■•■UaaHjrai*Wh>u,igi». 
Thrrefnre. within a while after, when (hcj could tnd 
Dotliinir tliilher broo^ht, leaving the tra roaala, they 
went into Ljnnuia. a4J0]rniii| hard uulo liauria. ud 
there within their Uiiete ptiwne fhalneuea and fbrt. 
/cue), after Iha nHanar nf Ihow thai l^e in anibuali fur 
aurli aa paiae bj, they xtl' ' ' ^ 






nil aa the wii^.fariit telka. Jkii. 

ToFOREFEND. To forbid, or prevent; 
that is, \afmd off, or keep off. 
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There** no dt^janetion to be made, but by 
(A» licav'nB/orr/rnrf) your ruin. Winters T., ir, S. 
When two vi-x'd cloads justle, they ^^nke out fire. 
And you, I fear mc, war ; which ychczfortfeni. 

Jrronimo.V. lat, 0. PI., iii, 69 

It is most commonly used in sach 
phrasen as "Heaven forefend," "God, 
or some deity, forefend ;** but in Lear, 
▼> I, fore/ended is put for prohibited. 
fFOREFRONT. The preface ? 

Yet it shall please him that your ladishipa namet are 
honoured in Hie forefront of his writing*. 

Comwallyes, Essayes, 1632, ded. 

FOREHAND is here ii^ed for previous. 

If 1 hare known her. 
You'll say she did embrace me as a husband, 
A.nd so extenuate the forehand sin. Muck Ado, iv, 1. 

FOREHAND SHAFT. An arrow par- 
ticularly formed for shooting straight 
forward; concerning which Ascham 
says, that it should be big-breasted. 
His account is, however, rather ob- 
scure : 

Agayne the byge-brested shafte is fvtte for hym vkUk 
tkotetk right afore him, or els the brest, bein^ weke, 
should never wythstaude that strong piththy kmde of 
shootynge ; thus the underhande must have a small 
breste, to go cleane awaye out of the bowe, theybr;- 
luinde roust have a higge breste, to here the great 
myghte of the bowe. ToxophUus, Q 3. 

He would have clapp'd i' the clout at t«'elve score ; 
and carry'd you a forehand shaft, a fourteen, and 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a man's 
heart good to see. 2 Hen. JF, iii, 2. 

fFOREHEAD. Presumption. 

They knew he was dead ; and therefore one had the 
forhead to aflirm, that himself made verses this last 
summer, which our author wrote (and whereof we had 
coppies) ten years since. Cartwr. Poems, 1651, pref. 

FOREHEAD, HIGH. A high forehead 
was formerly accounted a great beauty, 
and a low one a proportionable defor- 
mity ; so completely has taste changed 
in this respect. 

Her eyes are grey as kIhss, and so are mine ; 
Aye, but her jorehead^s low, and mine's as high. 

Two Gent., iv, 3. 
For this is handsomeness, tills that draws us 
Body and l>ones ; Oh, itfiat a mounted forehead. 
What eyes and lips, what every thine alraut her. 

Ji. andFl. Mons. Thomas, i, 1. 
Her \\OT\t forhead, full of bounty brave, 

Lite a broad table did itselfe dispred. 
For love his lofty triumphs to engrave. 
And write the battles of his great gu<lhead. 

Spens. F. Q., II, iii, 24. 

This is part of the description of a 
perfect ideal beauty ; 

ller forehead smooth, full, polish'd, bright, and high, 
Bears in itself a graceful majesty. 

fFilts Recreations, sign. V 2, b. 

Thus also sir Philip Sidney describes 
the beautiful Parthenia: 

For her great grav eye, which might seeme full of her 
own beaut ie; a large and exeeedinglg faire forehead, 
with nil the rest of her face and bodic, cast in the 
mould of noblenesse, was yet so attired, be. 

Book I. p. 50. 

A lady, jocularly setting forth her 
owu beauty, enumerates. 



ml 
If it be red and white, z forehead high. 



True complrxioa 
iiigl 
B. and Ft. Womsn E*Ur,m, 1. 

Cleopatra, when full of jealousy, is 
delighted to find that her rival has a 
low forehead : 

CUop. Her hair what colour ? 
Mes. Brown, madam ; and her forehead 
As low as she would wish it. 

Jul. and CI ,m,^—T&,h. 

(Said ironically, for much lower.) 
The dialogue, perhaps, would be im- 
proved a little in spirit, if we might 
read it thus : 

Mess. Brown, madanu CUop. And herfntUtd.' 
Mess. As low as she could wish it. 

A low forehead is humorously men- 
tioned as the most striking deformity 
of apes : 

We shall lose Ofnr time. 
And all be tum'd to barnacles, or apea, 
"Wiihforeheads villainous low. Temp.^ rr, 1. 

tFOREHEAD-CLOTH. A bandage used 
by ladies to prevent wrinkles. 

E'en like Wit forehead-cloth that in the night, 
Or when they sorrow, ladies used to wenr. 

Marlow and Chapm., MuMeus in fin. 
First he brings almays with him a sweet aavour 
To win the courtier's love, and courtier's favour ; 
Then she puts on nfore-head-eloath to please 
The city and the godly folk, she says ; 
And so with case, and without cost or pcrfher. 
They get a world of friends one way or oUicr. 

Buckingham's 'Poenu, 17(^. p. SI. 

FOREHEND, v. To seize beforehand, 
or before escape could be made. 

Doubleth her haste for feare to hwforehent. 

Spens. F. Q., Ill, iv, 49. 

The original editions hsul for-hent, bat 
probably with the same meaning, or 
as intensive of hent, 
fFORELAID. Waylaid. 

For he, being many times forelaid by the trains of 
traitors indeed. 

Holland's Ammianu* Afareellinus, 1609. 

FOREMAN, DR. A pretended conjuror, 
who made his dupes believe that he 
dealt with spirits, to recover lost 
spoons, &c. ; yet of such fame in his 
day, that it is said of a woman, much 
in fashion for selling cosmetics, that 
all women of spirit and fashion flocked 
to her. 

More than they ever did to oracle Foreman, 

B. Jons. Dev. is an Ass, ii, 8. 

Cosmetics were also a part of his 
trade, and philtres, or love-potions : 

I wotild say, thou hadst the best philtre in the world, 
and couldst do more than mndatu Medea or Dr. Fore- 
wan. Ibid., Silent Wont., act iv. 

He is mentioned in another passage in 
very bad company, some of whom 
were hanged, and all deserved it. St-e 
Dev. is an Ass, i, 2. He was a quack 
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too. Mr. Gifford says, he was a poor 
stupid wretch ; but it is plain that he 
was taken for a conjuror, and he was 
so, even by the famous astrologer 
Lilly. All the set were probably less 
fools than knaves. See Mr. G.*snote 
on the passage from the Silent Woman. 
[Foreman's Diary, published by Mr. 
Halliwell, will give the best notion of 
his history and character.] 
FORENENST. Opposite to, over against; 
fore anensi. 

The \uxd/oreneH»t the Greekish shore he held 
From Sangar** moath, to crook'd Meaiider'B fall. 

Fcurf. Tuio, ix, 4. 

fFORENT. The front. 

A gowne of tafflta velvet, lyned with wriglit black 
■atyn; ittforenlt the cap, and the hvnder parte, with 
black sarcenet. Stafford MSS., 13 Hei^. FIJI. 

fFORE-READ. To predestine. 

Had (aie fore-read me m a crowd to die. 
To be made adder-deaf with pippiii*cry. 

fitueqfj^ep. 

fFORE-RIDDEN. Worn out with nding, 
used here in a coarse sense. 

Young bold-fac't qneanei, and oWifore'ridden jades. 

Cratuey** Jwumda^ p. 28. 

fFORE-RIGHT. Straight forward ; 
right before. 

Thongh hcforeright 
Both by their honses and their persons pass*d. 

Ckapm. Odjfss, vii. 
ril. "Hej boy 1 how sits the wind ? 
Oios. Fore-nakt, and a brisk gale. 

The Slighted Ifaid.^.B. 

To FORESAY. To foretell, or decree. 

Let ordinance 
Come as the gods/MTMjr it ; howsoe'er 
My brother has done well. Cjfmi., iv, S. 

To FORESLACK. To relax, or render 
slack ; to neglect. 

Through other great adventures hetherto 

Had ii/orelackt. Spens. F. 0., V, xii, 8. 

So also in the View of Ireland : 

It is a great pittie that so good an opportunity was 
omitted, and so happie an occoMion fore'tlaeked. 

Todd, Tol. riii, p. 806. 

To FORESLOW. To delay, to loiter. 

For yet is hope of Life and victory ; 
Foreafow no longer, make we hence amain. 

8 Hen. FJ, il. 8. 
But by no means my way I would /<7r«Aw, 
For ought that ever she could do or say. 

Spens. F. Q., IV, x, 15. 
Fortlow no time, sweet Lancaster, let's march. 

Edw. II, 0. PL, ii, 858. 

See also Harringt. Ariosto, xli, 47 ; 
Drayt. Polyolb., xii, p. 895. 
fFORETOP. A tuft of hair on the 
forehead. 

" A most courteous creature," answered Mockso, "so, 
stroke up your fore-toppe in any case ; pish, your band 
hangeth nght enough." Tlu Man in the Moone,l609. 

fFOREWASTED. Entirely wasted. 

Then set aside these ^nint forecasted words. 

Omecoigne** If or tee, 1587. 

fFOREWATCHED. Weary with waking. 



His eyes were red, and tdlforemtcht, 

His face besprent with teares. 
It seem'd uiihap bad him long hatcht, 

lu midst of his dtspaires. 

England* HeUeon, 1814. 

fFORFALTED. Forfeited ; confiscated. 

In the same parliament sir William Creichton was 
altoforfalted for diverse causes. . . . Thuforfalture 
was concluded, lu;. Holinehea, 1577. 

FORFEITS IN A BARBER'S SHOP. 
It has been observed, in the word 
Barber, that those shops were places 
of great resort, for passing away time 
in an idle manner. By way of en- 
forcing some kind of regularity, and 
perhaps at least as much to promote 
drinking, certain laws were usually 
hung up, the transgression of which 
was to be punished by specific for- 
feitures. It is not to be wondered, 
that laws of that nature were as often 
laughed at as obeyed. 

Laws for all faults, 
But laws so oountenanc'd, that the strong statutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barier^s shop, 
As much iu mock as mark. Meat, for IT, ii, 3. 

Kenrick, with some triumph over Dr. 
Johnson for being deficient in so 
important a point of knowledge, pro- 
duced the following, as a specimen of 
such rules, professing to have copied 
them near Northallerton, in York- 
shire : 

BmUefor seemly Beheuiour. 

First come, first serve — ^then come not late ; 
And when arrived keep your slate ; 
For he who from these rules shall swerve. 
Must pay the forfeits, — so observe. 

1. 

Who enters here with boots and spun, 
Must keep his nook ; for if he stirs, 
Aud gives with armed heel a kick, 
A pint he pays for ev'ry prick. 

S. 
Who rudely takes another's turn, 
A forfeit mug may manners learn. 

8. 
Who reverentless shall swear or curse. 
Must lug seven farthings from his purse. 

4. 

VITho cheeks the barber in his tale. 
Must pay for each a pot of ale. 

5. 
Who will or can not miss his hat 
While trimming, pays a pint for that. 

8. 
And he who can or will not pay. 
Shall hence be sent half trimm'd awny, 
For will he. nill he. if in fault 
He forfeit must iu meal or malt. 
But mark, who is alreads in drink. 
The cannikin must never clink. 

That they were something of this 
kind is most probable, though the 
above lines wear some appearance of 
fabrication ; particularly in the men- 
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tion of teven farthings, evidently put 
as equivalent to a pint of ale, but in 
reality the price of a pint of porter in 
London, when Dr. Kenrick wrote, 
and not at all likely to have been the 
price of a pint of ale, many years 
back. The language, too, has not 
provinciality enough for the place 
a!«8igned. Objections might be made 
also to several of the expressions, if 
the thing deserved more criticism. 
FORGEllVE; from to forge, in the 
sense of to make. Inventive, full of 
imagination. 

Makes it Hpprcliensive, quick, /or^f/ir^, full of nimble, 
fiery, and oelectable sliapes. 2 Hen. IT, ix, 3. 

FORK. A fork was a new article of 
luxury in Ben Jonsou^s time, and the 
use of it was introdticed from Italy. 

Have I dcserv'd this from you two P for all 

My paini at court to get you each a patent? 

Gilt. Koruhat? 

Meerc. Upon my project o* Xhtforkt. 

Sle. Forks / what be they ? 

Meerc. The laudable use Q(fork» 

Brought into custom here, as tbey are in Italy, 

To th' sparing o' napkins. B. Joh. bevir» an Jst, t, 4. 

Hence travellers are often remarked 
for their use of them : 

And twifuld doth express th' cnamonr*d courtier, 
Afi mnch as iht fork -carving traveJler. 

B. and Pi. qu. of Cor., iv, 1. 
Then yon must leam the use 
And handling of your silver /c?ri: at meals, 
The metal of your glass ; (these are main matters 
With your Italian.) B. Jons. Fox, iv, I. 

This grand improvement is announced 
with prodigious form by the memo- 
rable traveller, Coryat : 

Here 1 will mention a thing that might hare been 
sjioken of before in discourse of the first Italian 
towns. I observed a ciutom in all those Italian 
cities and towues through the which 1 passed, that is 
not used in any other country that I saw in my tra- 
vels^ neither do I thinke that any other nation of 
Chnstcndome doth use it, but only Italy. The 
Italian, and also most strangers that are commorant 
in Italv, doe alwa;^s at their meals use a Utile forke 
when tuey eat their meate. 

He then details the manner of using 
it, the materials of which it was 
composed, the extraordinary delicacy 
of the Italians about touching the 
meat with their fingers ; and relates 
that a friend of his called him "a 
table /Mrc//(?r, only for using aforke 
at feeding, but for no other cause.*^ 
Coryat' s Crudities, vol. i, p. 106, 
repr. of 17/5. 
1F0UKER. 

Why ? my lord, 'tis nothing to weare a forker. 

MarsUm, the FawM, ii, 1. 

FORLEAD. Mislead? 



And Guthlake, tliat wu kine of Oenmarke Ihm, 
Provided with a navie metr forlead. 

MtromrfoT Mmfislrates, 1SS7. 

To FORLEND. To give up. 

As if that life to Insse they hud forUnt, 
And cared not to spare that should be shortly spoit 

Spms.F.Q.A\.iu,t. 
But 'nmias, the prince's gentle souyre. 
That ladle's love unto his lord furf en/. 
And «'ith proud envy, and indignant yre, 
AAer that wicked foster lierc^y went. 

/^.,in,iT,47. 

Church conjectures that it means, in 
the latter of these citations, mistook i 
but it is plain that the sense is the 
flame as in the other, if we compare 
it with III, i, 18. Arthur and Gujon 
went after the lady, "in hopes to win 
thereby most goodly meade, the 
fairest dame alive;" but Timias, 
giving up that prospect to his lord, 
went after " that foule foster." 
FORLORN, s. A forsaken, destitute 
person ; from /or, intensive, and lorn, 
Mr. Todd has found it also in the 
Tatler, otherwise it might have beeu 
referred to man, in the preceding 
line. 

That Henry, sole possessor of my lore. 
Is, of a king, bt^come a baniahM man. 
And forc'd to live in Scotland ^ forlorn, 

3 Uem, ri lii. 3. 

As a participial adjective, deprived : 

And wnen as night hath us of Ught/or2or». 

Sp. Sonntt, 86. 

Shakespeare has ludicrously used it 
to signify thin, diminutive ; 

Hewas so/or^oTfi, tliat his dimensions were, to any 
thick sight, inYiaihle; be waa the ▼rrr fmu of 
famine. % aim /F. iii, 9. 

fFORLORN-HOPB. A perron who 
lost at a gaming-table. Dekkeis 
Lanthorne and Candle- light, 1620. 

FORLORE. The same Mforhm. 

And mortal life 'gan loath, as thin ffortore. 

Sfene.Fq,l,i,%\. 

Also as a verb, forsook : 

Her feeble hand the bridle rtins forlore. 

Fair/, Tfttso, rd, 1. 

fPORMA-PAPER. A corruption of iji 
forma pauperis, sometimes intro- 
duced comically in old plays. 

FORMAL. Sober ; having the regular 
form and use of the senses ; opposed 
to mad. 

Be patient ; for I will not let liim stir 

1111 1 hare us'd th' approved me^ns I hare, 

With wholesome syrups, drugs, and holy pray*r% 

To make of him a/onMo/ man again. Com. of B., t, 1. 

She had just before said, more ex- 
pressly, that she would keep hiia 
*<*till she had brought him to his 
wits again.*' 
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Why this is evident to any furmal cnpaciir. 

In a riglit form, a usaal shape : 

If not well, 
Then shonI(l*st come like a fuiy crown'd irith snakes, 
Nut like a/orma/ man. Jnt. atid CL, ii, ^^ 

Thus, " the formal vice, iniquity," 
means tlie regular, customary vice. 
Tot/d, 7. See LviauiTY. 
FORMALLY. In the form of another, 
in a certain form. 

The vfty devil assum'd XhfeformaUWt 

That face, that voice, tliat gesture, that attire. 

A Mad World, O. ?U ▼. 376. 
A subtile nrt. which only for that same 
The skilful I Vtimtt funMlly did frame. 

Spent. F.q.,Tl,J^9\. 

Formerly is also read in that place. 
FOKPINED. Pined, or wasted away. 

He was so wastid awdforyined away, 

That all his substance was consnm'd to nousltt. 

^etu. F. q., Ul, X, 67. 

FORRAY. A plundering incursion on 
a neighbouring enemy. 

A band of Britons ryding on/c/riwy, 

Frw days before, hiul gotten a mtk at pray 

Of Saxon goods. Spent. F. ^.. m, iii» 68. 

This species of warfare has been 
lately much illustrated by the writings 
of sir Walter Scott. William of De- 
loraine, a stout moss-trooper, says to 
a monk. 

Penance, father, will I none ; 
Prayer know 1 hardly one ; 
For'mass or prayer can 1 rarely tarry, 
Save to patter an Ave Mary, 
When I ride on a border /vroy. 

Uy of Last ATinttr., II, St. S. 

To FORRAY. To ride on such an in- 
cursion, to ravage. 

For, that Wktrifdrrayd all the eountriet nirii. 
And ipoil'd the Adds, the duke knew well before. 

Fatrf. Tasto Ix, 43 

fTo FORSAKE. To abandon ; to decline. 

S. Peter, with the rest of the company, hearing the 
mad diiposuiun of the fellowe, ue|iarted, leuvyng 
hehinde him royselte. Velvet Breeches, and tliu 
brirklNycr who forsovke to goe into Heaven because 
his M ife WHS tht-re. 

G.'ftu't Newet both from Heeaen aniUellt 169S. 

tFORSCT. A casket. 

CiipKella. Liyette, boito. A forsft, casket, liUe box, 
chest, or cutler. liuMeHclator. 

To FORSHAPE. To render misshapen. 

Out of u man into a stone 

Forshape. Cower, de Conf. 

To FOIISLACK, the same as to foresiow. 
To delay. 

Tlirongh other great adventures hethertoo 

Hud It fortlackt. Sp. F. ^., V, xii, 3. 

t To FORSOOTH. To treat with respect? 

The sp«irt was how she had intended to have kept 
herself unknown, and how the cautaine (whom she 
had sent for) of the Charles haci fortoothed her, 
though he knew her well enough and she him. 

Fepyt^ Diarjf, Jan., 1661. 

I^FORSPEAK. To forbid. AU these 



words are written indifferently with 
/or or fore. 

Thou XinMifortpokt my being in these wsrs. 

Ant.eLndCl.,i\\»1. 
Thy Ufe/orspoke by love. 

Arrnignm. of Paris, 1680, quoted by Steevent. 

Also to bewitch, or destroy by speak- 
ing: 

Their hellish power, to kill the ploughman's seed. 
Or XaforspeoMt whole flocks as thcv did fred. 

Drayl. Her. Epist., p. 801. 
Urging 
That my bad tongue, by their bad usage made to^ 
Forespeakes their cattle, duth bewitch their com. 
Themselves, their servants, and their babes at nurM. 

miek of Edmonton. 
They are in despaire, wareijforespoken, or bewitched. 

Burton, Anal, of Mel, p. 908. 

FORSPENT. Worn away. 

With hollow eret. and rawbone cheekes /orwm/. 

Spens. F. ^.. IV, t, 84. 

To FORTEACH. To unteach, to con- 
tradict. 

And underneath his flithy feet did tread 

The sacred thinget, and holy heastes/orten^A/. 

^ens.F.q.,l,r\i,\%. 

To FORTH INK. To repent. 

Therfore of it be not to bolde. 

Lest ihoafortkink it when thou art olde. 

Inlerlmds of Youth. 

So used by Spenser also : 

And makes exceeding monc, when he does thinke 
That all this land unto his foe shall fall. 
For which he lonj; in vaine did sweat and swtnke, 
That now ^e same he greatly AoWiforihinke. 

F VI iv 8S 

tFORTHRIGHT, acfr. At once.' 

5. Away with him. 

D. It you doe find that I have tolde you an^ lie, kill 

mt fortk'rigkt. Terence in Engltsk, 1614^ 

FORTU-RIGIIT, *. A straight or direct 
path ; from right forth, straight on. 

Here's a maze trod, indeed, 
Throogh/or/A-rt^i^ snd meaoden. Tewtp.^ iii, 8. 



If Tou give way, 
from the ^xnxX forth-right. 
Like to an enter'd tide they all rush by. 



Or hedge aside 

Like to an enter'd tide iney all rui 

And leave you hindmost. Tro. and Cr., iii, 8. 

"Master Forthright, the tilter," is, 
therefore, the same as Master Straight- 
forward. Meas.for ilf., iv, 3. 
FORTHY. Therefore, on that account. 
A Chaucerian word. 



Forthy appease your grief and heavy plight, 
And tell llie I 

daens 
For the looseness of thy yontn art sorxy. 



cause of your conceiv^ iiavne. 

F q., II, i, 14. 



And xoyfr'^tforlky a solemn pilgrimnge. 

Dragt. Eel., 6, p. 1413. 

So it was in the old editions ; in the 
octavo '* therefore*' is substituted as 
equivalent. It is plain by Mr. 
Capell's qu. ? in his School of Shak- 
speare, p. 102, that he did not un- 
derstand the word. In p. 211 be 
also prints it as two words. 
fFORTINABLE. Fortunate; propi- 
tious. 
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Rycbard Cardelyon they cnUyd hym in Frannce, 
Whych had over euymyea mo%X fortynable chaunce. 

BaU'i Kynge Johan, p. 1. 

FORTITUDES and FORTUNATES. 
Astrological terma for favorable pla- 
nets. 

Let the twelre honaes of the horoscope 
Be lode'd with fortitudes and fortunates, 
Tomake yoa blest in your deaii^s, Pandolfo. 

Jlbumazar, 0. PL, Tii, 1*7. 

The FORTUNE, a playhouse in Golden- 
lane, near Whitecross-street, where 
is still a small street called Play- 
honse-yard. Alleyn the player, the 
founder of Dulwich College, bought 
the lease, and rebuilt the playhouse 
in 1599. By some extracts from his 
accounts, preserved by Dr. Birch, it 
appears that it cost him, on the whole, 
^880. 

I took him once in the two-penny gallrry at the 
Fortune. Roaring Girl, 0. PI., vi, 113. 

Then I will confound her with complimenta drawn 
from the plays I see at the Fortune and Red BuU. 

Albumatar, O. PL, Tii, 155. 

The Fortune was destroyed by fire 
about the time when the same fate 
befell the Globe on the Bank-side. 
Speaking of Vulcan's rage against the 
former, Ben Jon son says, 

FartuMt for being a whore, 
'Scap'd not hii justice any jot the more. 
He uornt that idol of the revels too. 

Exeerat. upon Vulcan, voL vi, p. 410. 

There is a view of its front towards 
Golden-lane, with a plan of the ad- 
jacent streets, in Londina Illustrata. 
It has no appearance of a theatre, 
except the king*s arms against the 
wall 
To FORTUNE, v. n. To happen. 

That yon will wonder what haih fortuned. 

Two Gent., t, 4. 
Ham fortufuth this fonle oncomely plight ? 

Spent. F. q., VI, rii, 14. 
li fortuned oat of the thickest wood, 
A runipiug l^on rushed suddenly. Ihid.t I, iii, 6. 

Not now in use, though found by 
Todil ill Pope and Evelyn. 
FORTU.XB, n. a. A hap, an occur- 
rence. 

Albeit they affirmed that he might be well assured 
that in all accidcnta vaxH fortunes that citie should not 
fisile to minister to him. Fenton's Guicciardin, p. 21. 

FORTUNE MY FOE. The beginning 
of an old ballad, probably a great 
favorite in its time^ for it is very 
often mentioned. Yet it does not 
appear that any complete copy of it 
is extant. 

O most excellent diapason I good, good; it plays 
fortusu mpfoe u disUncUy u may be. 

ZiiV*M,O.PL, T,188. 



Take heed, n^ brother, of a stranger fortmie 
Than e'er you felt yet ; fortune my fot^s a friend to it 

2^. /- /T. CwtoM q^Gmmiry, i, 1. 

Mentioned also in the Knight of the 
Burning Pestle, and several other 
places specified in the notes to the 
above passages. 

Mr. Malone has recovered the first 
stanza of it, which may lead to the 
rest ; it is this : 

Fortune my foe, why dost thoa frown on me? 
And will mv fortune never better be? 
Wilt thou, I say, for ever breed my pain? 
And wilt thou not restore my joys again ? 

It does not appear in any of the com- 
mon collections. The first line is 
quoted in Fragmenta Regalia, by sir 
Rob. Naunton. 
FORTY-PENCE. The sum commonly 
ofiered for a small wager; for the 
same reason that several law fees were 
fixed at that sum, viz., 3«. Ad, ; be- 
cause, when money was reckoned by 
pounds, marks, and nobles, forty- 
pence was just the half noble, or the 
sixth of a pound. 

How taatea it? is it hliitxf—fvriu pence, no. 

Ben. Vni, ii, 8. 

That is, '* J will lay forty pence it 
does not." 

Wagers laying, kc—forty pence gaged against a matdi 
of wrestling. Greenes Grtmndw. of Ccmefcatek 

1 dare wage with any mtai forty-pence. 

The longer tkon litest, h- 

See Ten Groats, which was another 
current term for the same sum. 
fFORWARD. To go forward, to suc- 
ceed. 

Per me stetit, I was in the fault UUt it tPent mot 
forward. Terence in BngUsk^ 1614. 

To set forward, to prepare. 

cut. Bostthon not consider tnat it is a great way 
hence ? and thou knowest the old nae and custom of 
women, that they are a whole yere in tettina forward 
and trimming themselves. Terence in EngUsk^ 16U. 

fFORWARD. The vanguard of an 
army. 

And kynge Herry, beynge in the fonearde dnrynge 
the bataylle, was not hurt; but he wu bron^hte 
ageyne to the Toure of Londone, ther to be kept. 

WarhcortVs Ckromele. 

FORWASTED. Much wasted, or wasted 
away. For, intensive. 

Tul that infernal feend with fool nprore 
Foneasted all their land, and them expeld. 

Spens. F. Q., I, i. 8. 

FORWEARIED. Much weaned. For, 
intensive. 

Whose labonr'd spirita, 
Fonceary*d in this action of swift speed. 
Crave harbonrage within your city walls. 

K. Jokn, ii, 1. 
Fonoearied with my sportcs, I did alight 
From loftie steed, and down to aleme me kyd. 

Spens. F. Q., I, u, IS. 
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FORWORN. Much worn. See For. 

A silly man, in simple weeds. /onrom. 
And soiid vitb dust of the ion(; dried way. 

Speiu.F. ^.,l,Ti.86. 

FOSTER, or FORSTER. A contraction 
of forrester, in which form it still 
exists as a proper name. It is several 
times used by Spenser. 

Lo where a f:ncHj f'jster forth did roth. 
Breathing out beastly lust her to drfvle. 

SpfM. F. 4, III, i, 17. 

So also St. 18, and III, iv, 50. The 
word is found in Chaucer, and the 
romance of Bevis of Hampton. 

And torijfosttrs (^ the fee 
These outhiwes had yslaw. 

Ballad of Adam BeU, /v. 

Explained by Percy, "/arresters of 
the king's demesne." Reliques, vol. i, 
Glossary, 
fFOSTER-CHILD. A child nourished 
at the breast of a woman not its own 
mother, or who was brought up in 
another family. A relationship was 
thus formed which was formerly con- 
sidered of much importance. 

Puer collactaneus, qui pariter mnmmnm toxit 0vr> 
rpoN^of . Enfant nourri dc hi mcsine tettc ou nourice. 
h. foster-ckilJ, or which sucked of ihe same milke. 

Nomeneiator. 
A./oster-tkilde that sacked of the same milke at the 
same season, puer collactaneus. 

mtkaW IHcliomarit, ed. 1608, p. 971. 

FOTIVE. Nourishing, invigorating ; 
from fovea. 

If I not cherish them 
With my distilling dues, aud/o/iM heat, 
lliey know no vegetation. 

7. Carew'i Ccelum Britann., ito. 1638, C i. 

FOUCH. A quarter of a buck. Coles 
has, "to /ouch (among hunters) cer- 
vum in quatuor partes dissecareJ*^ 

When he is to present some neiglibouring ireiitlcman, 
in his master's name, with a side or a fonck, hre has 
an excellent art in improving his venison to the best. 

Clittu'i irhimzirs, p. 45. 

FOUL CHIVE HIM. Evil success at- 
tend him, ill may he succeed. See 
Chi EVE, where this should have been 
added, had it been noted in time. 

Ajtfoul ckic0 him ! he is tou merry. 

B. .y n.KH.ofB. PestU, i, 3. 

" 111 mote he cheve,^^ is in Chaucer. 
Cheve, chieve, and chive, are only 
different forms of the same word, 
chevir, old French ; and still existing 
here as a provincial word, to prosper. 
" Unlawful chievances,** cited by Todd 
from Bacon, are clearly ''illegal pro- 
fits." Chevin means succeeded, in 
Scotch. Sec Jamiesou. 



FOULDER, s. Evidently put for light- 
ning, in this line : 

This fir*d my heart n%fomlder dolh the heath. 

Baldwin^ in Mirr. Mag.^ p. 389. 

Which enables us to decide upon the 
meaning of the following word in 
Spenser. 
FOULDRING. Flaming, as lightning ; 
from the old French, /ouldroyant (now 
/(ludrovant), of the same signification. 

Seem'd that loud thunder, with amazement KKat, 
Did rend the ratling skies with flames of fouWrimff 
heat. Sptns. F. Q., II. ii, 20. 

Church, in his edition of the Faery 
Queen, proposes smouldring for 
/ould^ring, in that passage; though 
he confesses that all the editions are 
against him. Mr. Todd, in Johnson's 
Dictionary, rightly rejects the emenda- 
tion. Fouldre (now /oudre) properly 
meant lightning. 
FOUNDED, for confounded. To dumb- 
/ound is still used sometimes, and 
means to confound so as to take away 
the use of speech. 

What, George a Greene, is it yon? a plagu§fnmifcm, 

Qwrgt a Gr., 0. PL, iii, SL 

FOUR PRENTICES. See Prbktices. 
FOX. A familiar and jocniar term for 
a sword. 

O signienr Dew, thon dy'st on point of /bs^ 
Except, O signieur, thou do give to me 
Egregious ransom. Hem. F, It, i. 

What would you hare, sister, of a fellow that knowi 
notliing but a basket-hilt, and an cid/ox in it? 

B. Jons. Bart. Fair, ii, 6. 
To such animals 
ITalf-hearted creatures as these are, yonr>^ 
Unkrnnrld, with a cholerick ghastly aspect, 
Or two or three comminatory terms 
Would run, be Ibid.f Mapi. Lady^ i, 1. 

Your "fox unkenneld,*' means, I 
fancy, your sword drawn. 

Cwhatbhideiait? 
A Toledo, or an English /or. 

White J)ct ., O. PI., vi, 87a 
A cowardly slare, that dares as well eat his/a», as 
draw it in earnest. Parson's Wedding, O. PL, zi, 883. 
Put up Your sword, 
I'Te seen it often, *tis a/oy. Jae. It is so. 

B. J- Ft. Captain, ui. 5. 

This, and the preceding quotation, 
seem to prove tnat a /ox was not a 
cant term, in this sense, but a specific 
name for some kind of blade manu- 
factured in England; perhaps with 
the steel browned, which might give 
occasion to the name : or it might be 
named from the inventor. *' Old /axes 
are good blades." Brome, Engl. 
Moor, ii, 2. 

fl wear as sharp steel u another man, and my/us 
bites ss deep. B. /- Ff. King and no X., iv, 4. 
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To FOX. To make drunk ; a cant term. 

Shaketpeare vonr Wincot ale hath much reuown'd, 
That/ox'i/ a Scgitar so. 

Epigr. by Sir Att. Coekavne, qooted on 
Tarn. Skr., Induct. 
Your Dntcbman, when he's /ox/, is Uke a fox, ^ 

For when he's sunk in driiiJc, quite earth to a man s 

thinkine, 
Tis full exclianee time with him, then he's suhtlest. 

B. /- Fl. Fair Maid of Ike Inn, act ii, p. S63. 
F»ith, and so she may, for 'tis long ere 1 can %ti ud, 
when 1 go/ox'i/ to hed. Ho0, i-c, O. PL, vi. 898. 

lYet alwaycs 'twas my chance, in Bacchus spight. 
To come into the Tower unfo^^d, uprizht. 

Tayiois Worka, 1630. 
tBut as the humble tenant that does bring 
A chicke or eeges for's offering. 
Is tane into the buttry, and does/ox 
Equall with him that gave a Btalled oxe. 

Yerta prefixed to LucasUh 1<M9* 
tThe tapsters in small cans fill beer, 
By mhich tifox is purchast dear, 
And for a truth may be held forth. 
Will cost more than the skin is worth. 
And therefore at such rate, I think, 
Men better had canary drink. Poor Robin, 16W. 
IThen such as had but Uttle coin 
Laid up in store to purchase wine, 
Must drink fair water, cyder, perry. 
Or mead, instead of sack and sbenr ; 
Or have their throats with brandy orench'd. 
Which makes mtu fox'd e'er thirst is quench'd. 

Ibid., 1728. 

FOX r TH' HOLE. An old Christraas 
game, twice mentioned by Herrick, in 
the same words, but not once ex- 
plained. 

Of Christmas sports, the wassell boule. 
That's tost up, after /ox i' M' kole. 

Hetper., p. 146 ; also p. 271. 

f FOY. A boat attendant upon a ship. 

To Westminster «'ith captain Lambert, and there he 
did at the Dog give me. and some other friends uf his, 
his/0y, he being to set sail to-day toward the Sireights. 

Pepys' Diary, 1661. 

FOYSON. See Foison. 
FOYST. See Foist. 
FRACTED. Broken. Lat. 

His heart ufraeted. Hen. V, ii, I. 

His days and times are past, 
And my reliance on hafracted dates 
Hath smit my credit. TimoHofA.,u,'l. 

A FRAIIi. A sort of alight basket, of 
rushes, or matting, particularly those 
wherein raisins, figs, &c., are packed. 
Skinner derives it from fragli, Ital. 
There was also /ray el, And fraiau, in 
old French. See Roquefort. Coles, 
in his English Diet., sets down a frail 
as a certain weight of raisins, viz., 
about 70 pounds. So also Blount, 
Glossogr. See Cabas, in Cotgrave. 
It is here quibbled on : 

A pln^e of figs and raisins, and all such/roi/ com- 
modiues, we shall make notliing of them. 
^. Eattw. Hot, O. PI , iv, 229. 

Wisely you have picked a raison out of a fraile of figge«. 
-,. - ., * ^y'y« ^otker Bombie, iv, 2. 

Three ynuff of sprats carried Irom mart to mart. 
Are u much meat u these, to more use travcll'd. 

B. /• n. Quem ofCorintk, ii, 4. 



Great ginu fourteen, three hnnilred pipee of wine; 
Two hundred /rotfef of figs and raiaons fine. 

Mirror for Mmg.y p. 4^. 

FRAIMENT. See Frayment. 
tFRAITOR. A refectory, or dining- 
hall. 

A frvyter or place to eate meate in, xcfectoriom. 

mtkaU' Dictionarig, ed. 16<i6, p. Sa 

FRAMPOLD, spelt al«o FRAMPUL, 
FRAMPAL, &c. Vexatious, saucy, 
pert. Capel derives it from the cus- 
tom of franc-pole, or free-pole, in 
some manors, by which the tenants 
had a right to the wood of their fence, 
and all that they could reach with 
their hatchets. This right, he add^ 
gave rise to many litigious suits ; and 
hence the meaning of the word. 
Glossary to Sh, The fault of this 
derivation is, that it gives too local an 
origin to a general word ; for the law 
books speak of that custom as peculiar 
to the manor of Writtle, in Essex. It 
is, however, as good as any that has 
been given. 

Frampole fences are said by Jacob to 
be such as the tenants of that manor 
set up against their lord's demesnes ; 
with the privilege above mentioned. 
Law Diet, But chief justice Bramp- 
ton, when he was steward of the 
manor, could not satisfy himself as to 
the origin of the word. The Saxon 
has been tried, and frempul, useful, 
proposed; but the word is really 
fremful, which will not da. Franc- 
pole is nearer, and there is certainly 
something contumacious iu setting up 
such fences. Ray would bring it from 
fram, front, in Saxon. See Todd. 

He's a very jealousy man, she leada a very fnmpoli 
hfe with him, good heart 1 Mer. w. W., li, %. 

Kay, hilts I pray thee; grow ncXframrpuU now. 

B. Jons. TnU o/tf 7W. ii, 4 
Is Pompey grown so malapert, waframtprl? 

B. and Fl. Wit at tev. Weapons, iii, p. 89L 

FRANC H, V, Apparently for to eat, or 
crush with the teeth. 

I saw a river stopt with stormei of winde, 
Wheretliroujich a swan, a bull, a bore did passe, 
Francking the fish and frie with teeth of hrasse. 

Baldwine, in Mirr. Mag., p. 408. 

FRANCIS, ST. Spenser mentions St. 
Francis's fire as a disorder: he pro* 
bably means St. Anthony's fire, or 
erysipelas ; but why he gives it to St. 
Francis, I have not learned. Minshew 
and Cotgrave make it St. Anthony's, 
as usual. The latter gives feu SL 
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Marcel^ as another French name for 
it, and ''feu Martial^ Tiie old 
English term for it was the rose. 
Anciently it was called sacred fire ; so 
in modern language it has been given 
to saints. 

All these and miiny evils inoe hnunt ire, 

'file swelling splene, and frenzy raji^ing rife, 
The shakine Mdsey, and St. Fraunct' tire. 

F. G«.. I. iv, 35. 

FRANION. An idle, loose, and licen- 
tious person. Of uncertain etymo- 
logy. Faineant has been conjee- 

V tured, but in that the r is wanting. 

Mieht not be found a francker/rAMion, 
Of ucr leaird parts to make companion. 

Spnts. F. Q., II, ii, 87. 
As for this ladie which he sliewcth here, 

la not, I wager, Florimell at nil. 
But some fayrv/ramon, fit for such n fere. 

Ibid., V, iii, 22. 
Bat, mr/ramioH. I tell you this one thiag, 
If you disclose tKis, I will, &c. 

Damon and Pith., 0. PI., i» 210. 

This gallant, I tell you, with other Icvr dfranUms, 
Such as himselfe. unthrifty companions. 
Contention between Liberality and Prodigalitjf, sign. F. 
fOne of the vicnrs of Westminster, tiiat was a tall 
lusty luhbcr, and a stout /ranioit, who trusted much 
of his strength, thought to buckle with her, aud to 
give her the overthrow- 

lAfe of Long Meg of Watminster, 1635. 

FRANK, s. A place to fatten a boar in ; 
a sty. Cotgrave gives franc, as tbe 
name for it in French also. 

Where sups he ? doth the old boar feed in the old 
frank/ ZHen. IF. ii, 2. 

How he may wracke his tythes to a hi;;lier rate, aud 
then feed at ease, like a boare in ti frank. 

Lenton's Leas., Char. 15. 

Also, as an adjective, well fed. See 
Todd. 
To FRANK. To fatten boars, or any 
other animals. Skinner quotes Hig- 
gins for franked fowl, in whom alone, 
lie says, he had found the word. 
To shut up in a sty. 

Marry, as for Clarence, he is well repay'd, 
lie \% franked up for fatting for his pains. 

Rich. Ill i. 3. 
In the stye of this most blondv boar, 
My son, Gforge Stanley, 'afrank'Juj^ in hold. 

Ibid., ir, 5. 

FRANKLIN, s. A freeholder or yeo- 
roan, a man above a va88al, or villain, 
but not a gentleman. But the usage 
varied. 

Not swear it, now I am a ^ntleman ? let boors and 
franklins s.'w it, I'll swear it. Wiut. Tale, v, 2. 

There is a franklin in the wilds of Kent hath brought 
three hnnured marks with him in gold. 

lIIen.IF,u,\. 
Provide me presently 
A riding suit, no custuer than would fit 
kfranklin't housewife. Cgmb., iii, 2. 

In the following, it seems to mean a 
kind of waiting gentleman, or groom 
of tbe chambers : 



But entered in a spacious court they see, ke. ' 
Wlierc them does meet h franklin faire and free. 
And entertaioes with comely courteous glee. 

SpenM.F. Q.,l,t,6. 

Thus low was the estimation of a 
franklin, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
In earlier times he was a personage 
of much more dignity, and seems to 
have been distinguished from a com- 
mon freeholder by the greatness of 
his possessions. Chtuxcer'sfrankelein 
is evidently a very rich and luxurious 
gentleman ; he was the chief man at 
the sessions, and had been sherifif, 
and frequently knight of the shire. 
See Cant. Tales, v, 333, and Mr. 
Tyrwhitt's note upon it. 

FRANKLIN, proper name. One of the 
most notorious of the gang of quack 
astrologers, who were conciTned in 
the poisoning of sir Thomas Over- 
bury. He is described as " a swarthy, 
sallow, crook-backed fellow, as sordid 
in his death as pernicious in his life." 
He was purveyor of the poison, and 
was hanged with Mrs. Turner. 

fFRANZlE. A phrensy. 

Besides such matter of judicious wit. 



With ouaiut conceits so fitting everv fande ; 

Afi weU may prove, who scomes and spighti i 

Shall either snew their folly or their franzie. 



Then let the popes buls roare bell, booke, and candle. 

Taglor*s irorket, 1630. 

To FRAP. To strike. French. 

Whose heart whm flapped with such surpassing woe, 
as neither teare nor word could issue forth. 

Palace ofPUature, vol. ii, sign. B b 3. 

Other instances have not been noted ; 
but Spenser has affrap, an evident 
compound of this. See Affrap. 
fFRAPE. The crowd ; the mob. 

Tis strange, this ficrffrape, thought I, 
Should thus for moderation cry. 

Hudibras Rediviwut, voL i, port 1, 17U8. 

Thus laws, for want of execution. 

Spoil every nation's constitution. 

Let loose iUefrape to shew their folly, 

And spurn at all that's good and holy. Ibid. 

And where our monster of an ape. 
Was fond to shew his ugly shape. 
And to the list'uing/rap;. dispense 
The \cry cream and qii iitcssence 
Of envy, pride, and impudence. 

Ibid., vol. i, part 6 

A FRAPLER. Probably a striker, or 
quarreller ; from frapper, French. 
The above use offrap makes this the 
more probable : hUofripler, from fri' 
pier. [A blusterer ; see next word.] 

I say to thee thou art rude, debnucht, impudent, coarse, 
impoUsh'd, nfrapler, and base. 

B. JoHt. Cjfntk. Rn., iv, 8. 
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Bullolcar and Coles have R/rape, for 
a mob ; but I know no other autho- 
rity, and of these, the latter pro- 
bably copied from the other. [See 
the preceding article.] 
tFRAPLING. Blustering. 

The lanirntable plight of the east prorinces ander 
Valcns deceived oy nia courtitrs, and makinK much 
of these /rap/in^ lawyers and petie-foggers. Wherc- 
unto ia set in oppoaition the felicitie of fumier aees 

AmmiaHU4 MarcelltHiu. 1(K)9. 

To FRAY. To frighten, or terrify. 

She docs to blush, and fetrlies lier wind so ihort^ •• 
if she verefrav'd with a sprite -. I'll fetch her. 

2'ro. /•Cr.,ifl,2. 
lie that retires not at the threats of death. 
Is not» as arc the vulgar, slightly /rayri. 

C^«Wm.O.PL, ii,255. 
Awaite whereto their serrice he nppliea 
To aide his Mends, or fray his eniniies. 

Spens. F. ^., I, i, S8. 
♦He rail'd, oaf raid me ; for he gave no praise. 
To any but my lord of Essex dayes. 

bonnets Poems, p. 91. 

FRAYMENT. from the preceding. A 
fright. 

Or Pan, who wyth hys sodnyne fraiments and tu- 
mults bringcth age over all lbin|;8. 

CkaloHfr't Morim Encom., sign. C. 

FREATES, (probably freU,) in a bow 
or arrow. Weak places, which are 
likely to give way. 

Freatn be in a shaft as well as in a bowe, and Ihry 
be much like a canker, creepinec and encreasingc in 
those places in a bowe, which be much weaker than 
other. Jsekam, Toxoph., p. 156. 

Freates be first little pinches, the which when you 
perceave, pike the places about the pinches, to make 
them somewhat weaker, and so the pinches shall dye, 
and never encrease farther iuXofreates. Ibid, 

With much more on the same sub- 
ject. 
FREMBD, corrupted hom/remd, which, 
in Saxon and Gothic, signified a 
stranger, or an enemy, as hostU, 
originally, in Latin. It also signi- 
fies a stranger, in modern Grerman. 
" Hand dubie operarum errore /einde 
legitur pro /remde, nam in Grceco est 
Icivottri," Beck. Com. PhiloL, LijM., 
tom. i, p. 99. 

As peijur'a cowards in adversitie 
Wiui sight of feare from friends to fremh*d doe flie. 

Pcmbr. Arcadioy B. 1, p. 87. 

In the visions of Pierce Ploughman a 
similar expression is used, though 
with more correct orthography s 

To fircnd pe to fremed. r. 79. 

Fremyt is used in the same sense by 
Gavin Douglas. See Skinner and 
Junius. From the same origin is 
Spenser*s frenne^ and his phrase is 
evidently of the same proverbial cast 
as those above cited. 



So now bis friend is changed for Kfrtiuu. 

Skep.Kal.,Jpnl,t.SA. 

The original commentator on the 
Shepherd's Kalendar, who was pro- 
bably Spenser himself, supposes it a 
contraction of/orrene, but he is evi- 
dently mistaken. It was not neces- 
sary that Spenser, or his friend, 
should know the Saxon origin. We 
may observe, that Warton conjec- 
tured this E. K. to be Edward King. 
Observations on Spenser, yoI. i, p. 42. 
Some have supposed it to be E. 
Kerke; others hia known friend, 
Gabriel Harvey. 
FRENCH CROWN. This waa a most 
tempting word for equivocation, as 
it might mean three things : — 1. The 
crown of a Frenchman*s head ; 2. A 
piece of French money ; 3. The bald- 
ness produced by a disease, supposed 
to be French. Shakespeare pans 
upon that and dollars together : 

I have pnrchas'd as many diseases under ber roof, m 
come to— 3 Gent. To what, 1 pray* 1 Gmi. inigt. 
S GaU. To three thousand dollars (or doloors) a yesr. 
1 Gcni. Ay, and more. Lueio. A Fhmck erwtm man. 

Hems, for M.,Ut 
Some of your ^reneh eromu hvre no hair at all, and 
then you will play barcfac'd. Mids. N. Dr.t i, S. 

Indeed the French may lay twenty FWnck erotrns la 
one, they will beat as ; for they bear them on their 
shoulders; but it is no English treason to tat F\rench 
erowHS, and to-morrow the king himself will be a 
clipper. He*. F, ir, L 

Were they but crowns of France^ I cared not) 
For most of them their natural country rot 
I think possesseth ; they come here to us 
So pale, so lame, so lean, so ruinons. 2)(mM«, JI«y.,xii,33. 

Speaking of some money he waa to pay. 
tFRENCH-HOOD. An article of dress 
which appears to have been in use 
during a rather long period. 

But this power that some of theu hare, is disnised 
Keare ana strange fashiuns. They must weare /Vrari- 
Ikoods^ and 1 cannot tcU you, I, what to call it. Aad 
when they make them rcadie and eome to the cover- 
ing of their heads, they will call and say, give me my 
Frtnek-hoodf and give me my bonet, or my cap, aad 
so forth. Latimer's Sermnt . 

His love letters of the last yeare of his gentlenunship 
are stuft with discontinuances, remitters, nnd nneon 
prists ; but now being enablol to n>^e in pneer 

Jierson, he talkes of a French kooJL, inateede oi s 
ointore, wages his law, and ioines issue. 

Oterbury's Nev anaCkoise CkaraeUrs, 161S. 

It appears, however, to have gone out 
of fashion soon after the date of this 
last extract. 

For these loose times, when a strict iparinf food 
More's out oi &shion then an old French hood, 

Herbert's Hwieutiamt IC^l 

fFRESH-MAN. A novice. 

I am but ^fresh-man yet in France, therefine X can 
send you no news, but that all is here quiet, and '\M 
110 ordinary news, that the French shooid be qaiet 

Ho»tU*s Familiar Utttn, IWi. 
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First, if thou art u freshman, and art bent 
To bear loves Hmis, and follow Cupids tent. 

Coigrave's Wxt$ fnterpreler, 1671, p- 221 

A 



po. 



t FRESHWATER.SOLDIER. 
pular term for a new recruit. 

Bachelier aox armes, uouveau on ieone soudard. A 
freshwater souldier : a young louldier ; a novice : one 
that is trayned up to serve in the field. Nomenclaior. 

FRET. A narrow frith or strait of the 
sea ; contracted from Jretum, Latin, 
not from fretting. 

An island psirted from the finne land with a little yW^ 
of the sea. KnolUt's HisL qf Turks, 44S. 

FRETS. The poinU at which a atring 
is to be stopped, in such an instru- 
roent as the lute or euitar. 

I did but tell her she mistocuc her firsts, 
And bow'd her hand to teach her fingering. 
When, with a most impatient deT'lish spintj 
Firets call jon these P said she. 111 fume witn them. 

Tarn. Shr^ ii, 1. 

To this Hamlet alludes, when he says, 
"Though you cnn /ret me, you can- 
not play upon me." Haml,^ iii, 2. 

Musician he will never be (yet I find much music in 
him) but he loves no freU. Hon. Wh., O. PL, iii, 368. 
These means, sa frets upon an instrument. 
Shall tone our heart-stnnn to true languishment. 

Sk. Maps of Lucr., Suppl., i, 589. 

The term is still in use with practical 

musicians. 
fFRlAR-RUSH. A Christmas game 

mentioned in the Declaration of 

Popish Impostures, 1603. 
tFRIARlES. Convente of friars. 

Hee like an earthquake made the abbies fall, 
Tht firyeries, the nnnneriwi, and aU. 

Tayhr's Workss, ISSO. 

fFBIBBLE. A coxcomb. 

A oompauT of fribbles, enouffh to discredit anyhoneft 
house m tne wcrld. — No, I'u have you to know, I am 
for none of your skip-jacks; — no, give me your per- 
sons of quahty, tiiere's somewhat to be got by them. 

The Cheats, 1662. 

FBICACE. A sort of medicine, pro- 
bably intended to be rubbed upon the 
part diseased ; from /rico. 

Appl;ring onW a warm napkin to the place, after the 
uucUou nnd/ricaee. B. Jons. Fox, ii, 2. 

He calls it an oil ; olio del Scoto, 
It is mentioned often afterwards in 
the same play astheyricace. 
fFRIES. 

Love voyd of faith (quoth he) is neither love 
hot yet a god, but an infernal spirit, 
Wliich havine in the foul sulphureous lake 
Of burning Flilegeton kindled black flames^ 
Doth counterfeit therewith loves glorious hght, 



northern word. Fromy>«w;i, strong, 
Saxon. 

Through theyrtM pastures, freely at his leisures. 

Drayton's Moses, p. 1576. 

See also Polyolb., xi:i, p. 925. 
FRIFLER^ for fripier, the same as 
fripper. A broker, or pawnbroker. 
See Cotgrave, under Fripier, which 
he renders, •* a fripier , or broker," 
&c. That it is put for a pawnbroker 
in the following passage, is clear, 
from the mention of lavender. See 
Lavender. 

Is gathered up with greediness before it fall to the 
ground, and bought at the dearest, though they imell 
of \\itfripkr*s lavender half a year after. 

Qrten^s Jreadia, p. 13, in HeUeonia, vol i, or 
p. 167, in Cens. Lit., vol. vii. 

A FRIPPER. One who sells old clothes, 
a broker. 

Taylors, /Wpp«r«, brokers. Mons. I/Otiw*, 1606. 

Fare«'ell,yn|)|)«r, farewell, petty broker. Ibid. 

A FRIPPERY. An old-clothes shop. 
Friperie, Fr. 

Look, what a wardrobe here is for theel 
Cal. Let it alone, thou fool, it is trash. 
TVtit. ho, monster; we know what bebngi to a 
frippery. Temp., iv, 1. 

So Massinger: 

BrUer Luke, with shoes, garters, fans, and rosn. 




And so goes breathing forth his feigned /Hm. 

Fhillis of Scyros,\%hh. 

To FRIL. To turn back in plaits; 
perhaps from /url. As also the frill 
of a shirt. 

His long mustachoei on his upper hp, like brisMes, 
fHPd back to his neck. MjuMss, ut supr., 516. 

FRIM. Rich, thriving; said to be a 



Mty Madam, i, 1. 
the Old Jewry? 
or dost thou think us all Jews that inhabit there? 
yet if thou dost, come over and but see ourfnpperyt 
change an old slurt for a whole smock with us. 

B. Jons. Sv. Mom in his H., i, S. 

tFRISCOL. A cunret. 

And all, my Jone, shalt thou alone. 

At thy commandment have ; 
If thou wilt let vaib friseoles vet 
In place where ich doe crave. 

HotseU's Arbor cfAmitie, 1668. 
But he is rare foi friseots; nay, what's worse, 
He treads a measure Uke a miller's horse. 

Bold*s Poems, 1664, p. 186. 
And saying so, he gave two or three/mii«f in the 
air with very great signs of contentment, and pre- 
sently went to i)urotea. 

History of Don Qmsote, 1675, f. 7i. 

fFRISK. To idle away. 

The first inducing thee to shew thine abilities among 
the ladies, where, if not advis'd, thou art drawn in 
beyond a retreat, or at least U) frisk away much of thy 
time and estate. J Cap, j-e. 

FRITH. A high wood. So explained 
in Drayton's notes to his Polyolbion. 
The origin is supposed to be Welch, 
in which language it has other senses. 
See Todd. 

To lead the rural routs about the goodly lawns. 
As over holt and heath, as thorongh/nM and fell. 

Book xi, p. 868. 

FRITH, MARY. The real name of a 
woman, much celebrated under the 
denomination of Moll, or Mall, Cut- 
purse. She is the heroine of the 
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old play by Middleton, entitled the 
RoRriDg Oirl ; and from her fame it 
is more likd^ tliat slie is nlluJeJ to 
by Butter, tlian Mfiry Cnrlton, wliom 
Dr. Grey suppo«ei to be tbe persou, 
in his note on tliii line: 

At lam at Vnaa, or ED|Uih Utlt. Hnd., I, ii, HB. 
Mary Carlton was, indeed, also famous 
ia her day, though in a much less 
degree. A modern editor of Hudi- 
braa adopla Granger'e idea and de- 
icription of Mary Frilh: " l<he as- 
■nmed the vices and attire of boih 
■eze*. and diatinguiHlipd herself as a 
prostitute and a procuress, a fortune- 
teller, a pick pocket, a Uiief, and a 
receiver of stolen goods. She had 
the honour of robbing no less a per- 
aonnge ih.in general Fairfai, npon 
Hounslow Heaihi for which eiplciil 
ahe WBi sent to Newgate, but ahe 
had acquired eufficient wealth in her 
calling to purchase her hberty. She 
defrnuiledtlie gallows, and died peace- 
ably of a dropay, iu the 75th year of 
her nge." There ia a portrait of Mall, 
iu man 'a atlire, prefixed to herhfe, 
12mo, IG62, under which are the 
following lines 



■Si: 



o- the pMftring Inda, 



Nat FirlJ, in hia play called Amends 
for the Ladies, has exhibited some of 
the merry prartkt of Mall Cu/purte. 
Balilayn't edit., 1819. See also 
Granger, vol. ii, p. 408, 8vo. 
Her portrait is copied from the ori- 
^nal woodcut, in Dodsley'e Old Plays, 
in the title of the Roanng Girl, 
Tol. vi, p. I. Dr. Naah, in hia notes 
on Hudibras, adheres to Mary Carlton, 
though he refers also to Granger. 
tFRIZADO. Frieze doth. See next 
article. 

OoT cottoni, penlilanu.JVJH^f » hue, 



U hudl^ cu>'>H on 



n biit for tnuuponlon 

" I^l^i °Wnrlu, ItSO. 

P&IZB, or FRIEZE. A sort of coarse 
warm cloth, probably (aa Dr. Johnson 
Mtggeata) made fint in FHuUmd. 



Wales was famoDS for thia, aa well ai 
for flannel. See Flannel. 

Am 1 riditn Kith ( Wdrh inwt loot ihaU I km ■ 
tsininili oT/riH.' til tiai I or* ebaili'd nib • 

(»(*£tt,ii,l. 

In the play of King Edw. I, prioKd 
ill 1509. one of the stage directioni 
is. "Enter Llnellin, aliaa prince of 
Wales, &c., with swords and bucklers, 
and frieie jerkiua." 
I do not know that the word ia yet 
diMised. 
fFKIZEL. A small earl. 

Nov under tht ■hMdov of the 
iB.dti ibc liuic (AuU <A ■ hin 

inn ImrcrhMki. ni Pumfrr ^ AnanuitK M!l 

Woniiw loni liiire a siikl TIul vliicb livdKik 

tocrUicr./'itlrW.- iboK mhirli u>> fHll it drd« 

fFKlZLINO-IRON. A curiing^iroo. 

Id nut Uu luin. onil ilnm llmi iml ii Iniih. 

WittmU llitliBmmril ed. loS, p. IU 

PRO, the same aa from. Used cliieAj 
before an m, for the eake of tbt 
sound. At the end of a verse, iui 
fro may be found, instead ftffrom Aw, 
for the sake of a rhyme. 

Will .n.nr.rf, I know nut ho«, inniid. 

Ana !'o mc liiil. Skiu. r. Q, t ii, K 

Iu bi II tiDm TOnr thDuht, and As ni vilL 

Still used in the phrase to and frt, 
and in that only. 

or woman. Dntch. 
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r frowa, the Dutch word for 
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fFIlOISB. A sort of pancake with 
alicesof bacon in it; what the FreDch 
now call an omeletle an lard. 

Wilh ■ ft- tlicM of biiron, ■ fniM w 
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baked, they will deoeiTe the mnat cnriooi as to the 
eight of t)iem. CUuei of Raritut, VJKA. 

tFROLICK. Joyful; gamesome. 

Shepheard why creepe we in this bwly vaine. 
As though our muse no store at all affbrdes. 
Whilst others Taunt it with the frolicke trayne. 

Drayton'* SkqtkenPt OArUnd, 1593. 

FROM. Away from ; rather implying 
distance than contrariety, which John- 
son gives as its meaning. 

For any tiling so overdone is jrom the pnrpose of 
phiying, whose end, be. Haau., in, 8. 

Ou not beliere, 
That/roM the sense of all civility, 
I thus would pUy and trifle with your reverence. 

Oa.,i.l. 
Did yon draw bonds to forfeit, sign to break f 
Or must we read vrm quite/rom what you sprak. 

B. Jons VnJencoods, vol. vi. p. 396. Whalley. 
If now the phrase of him that speaks shall flow 
In sound quite /nm his fortune. Ibid., voL vii, p. 178. 

This last is a translation of "Si 
dicentis erunt fortunis absona dicta." 
K.B. The elegy from which the former 
of these two quotations is taken, 
stands in some editions of Donne*s 
Works as his, and marked as Elegy 
17th. 
fFRONDENT. Covered with leaves. 

I, Pbeebos tree, ttinfnmdent, flonrishini^. 
Nor bald, nor grisled, verdant as the spnng. 

Owen't Bpijrams. 

FRONTAL. A piece of armour put 
upon the forehead of a horse. Also 
various things similarly applied. 

Like unto this doo they arme their horses too ; about 
his legges they tie bootes, aud cover his head with 
frontnts of Steele. Und^domt's HeUodonu, sign. Q 6. 

FRONTIER is said anciently to have 
metint forehedd, which seems, indeed, 
to be proved by the following quota- 
tion : 

llien on the edges of their bolster*d hair, which 
■tandeth crested round Xheirfnmtiert, and hanyeth 
ovtT their faces. Stubot't Anatomy of Abuses. 

But this does not seem to explain the 
passage of Shakespeare, for the sake 
of which it has been adduced : 

And mi^esty could never yet endure 
The moody froHtier of a servant brow. 

1 Hem. TV, i, S. 

** The moody forehead of a servant 
brow," is not sense. Surely it may 
be better interpreted, *' the moody 
border," that is, outline, "of a ser- 
vant brow." Or it may be considered 
as a term borrowed from fortification, 
in which frontier means an outwork. 
It will then mean the moody or 
threatening outwork ; in which sense 
the word occurs in the same play : 

Ofjpallisadoes, frontiers, parapets. Ibid , ii, 3. 

A forte not placed where it was needful might skantly 
be Bccoonted far fhiUUr, Jwefs Firtifie. 



fFRONTISPIECE. A facade, or front. 

Nature, thou wert o'rseen to put so mean 
kfrontiepeeee to such h building. 

Cartufrigkt^s Lady Emmti, 1661. 

fFRONTLESS. Shameless, impudent. 

But thee, ihau frontlese man. 
We follow. Ckapu. II., 159. 

FRONTLET. A forehead band, part of 
the female dress of ehler times. 
Frontal, French. They were worn 
to make the forehead smooth. 

f orsoth, women have many lettes. 
And they be masked in many nettes; 
Aa frontlets, fyllets, partlettes. 8u:. 

Four Ps, O. PL. i, M. 
HooAi, firmtlets, wires, cauls, ctirling irons, periwigs, 
fcc. Lyly's Mydds. 

Metaphorically for look, or appearance 
of the forehead : 

How now, daughter, what makes \hfii frontlet on ? 
Methinks you are too much of liUe 1' the frown. 

Lemr,\^4k 

fFROO F. The handle of an augur 7 

And as you have seen 
A shipwright bore a naval beam ; he oft 
Thrusts at the augur's yVoq/r ; works still aloft ; 
And at the shank help others. Ckapm. Odyss., is. 

FRORY. Frosty. The same M/rore. 

Her up between his rugged hands he rcar'd. 
And with hit frory hjam full softly kist. 

While the cold ysicles from his rough beard 
Dropped adown upon her y vory brest. 

Spens, F. Q., lU, viii, S5. 

Also frothy : 

While she was yoan^ she os'd with tender hand 
The foaming steed wuhfroary bit to steer. 

Fkirf. Tasto, ii, 45. 

fFROST. "Farewell, frost," was an 
old proverbial phrase, intimating in- 
difference, and not uncommon in our 
ancient writers. Ray gives among his 
proverbs, "Farewell, frost; nothing 
got, nor nothing lost." 

Morr. Nay, and you ferde this veyne, sir, fkre yon welL 
FaUt. Why, farewell, fi-ost. 

Play of Sir Tkomas More, p. 63. 
And to, farewell frost, my fortune naught me cost. 

MotMrr Bombie, 16SS. 

To FROTE. To rub. Frotter, French. 

Let a man sweat once a week in a kot house, and be 
well rubbed tknd froled. 

B. Jons. Bv. Man out ofH., ir, 8. 
Then fell downe the maid in a swoon for feare ; so u 
he was hin tofrote hir, and put a sop into hir month. 
R<p. Scot's Disc, of Witcher., V 1. 
Come, sir, what say vou extempore now to yoor bill 
of an hundred pound ? a sweet debt Uxc froaiiny yoor 
doublets. 
MiddUt Trick to catch the 0. One, F 8, repr.. p. 194. 

Chaucer u»es this word. 

tShe smelles, she kisseth, and her eorp« 

She loves excedynglv ; 
She tufts her heare, thefrotes her fkce. 

She idle loves to be. 

KendalTs Flowers of Epiyrammes, 1677. 

FROTERER. Rubber, a person who 
rubs another ; from /rote, A page 
says of his offices to a gallant, 

I curl his periwig, paint his cheeks, perfbme his 
breath, I am hiBfrolerer, or rubber in a hot house. 

Marston'i WheU you wHL 

22 
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FROUNCE, *. A fringe, plait, or similar 
ornament of dress. In modem lan- 
guage, a flounce. 

To FROUNCE. To curl, or rather to 
friz, as the hair is done in dressing ; 
from froncevy to twist or wrinkle, 
French. I suspect ihtit flounce , now 
used, is only a corruption of this. 

Soxwt frounce their curled heare in courtly guise. 
Sonic prancke their ruffes. Spem. F. Q., I, ir, 14. 
With dressing, braiding./roKiurtN^, flow'ring. 

Drayt. Nymp., ii. 

It is similarly used hy Milton in the 
Penseroso, v. 123. In more anti- 
quated language it had the significa- 
tion of wrinkled, which is nearer the 
French original. Thus Moth, the 
anticjuary, in the Ordinary : 

His Tisage foul y-frounccd, with glowing eyn. 

O. X L, X, SUV. 

So, in Chaucer, frounceleaa is without 
torinkle. 

tBr Piiidias art thou fishes seest 

Engraven feat and trim \ 
Put water to tiiem, and they will 

"W hip, skip, frisk, frounct, and swim. 

KendaH't Flowres of E^igrammet, 1577- 

fFROWARD. Wayward. 

One day, her vnnity pressing her to desire a neck-lace 
of bigger pearles than those she had, she resolved to 
make recourse to her ordinary flatteries ; but some* 
thing had put my master in so frotrard a humour, 
that tie repuls'd her with such terms as she deserv'd. 

History of Francion, 1655. 

tFROWING. That renders rank. 

Gather not roses in a wet and f rowing houre, they'll 
lose their sweets then, trust mce they will, sir. 

Suckling's ^glaura, 1638. 

fFROWISH. Rank, or rancid. 

He that is ranck or froicish in savour, hircosus. 

WithaW Dictionarie, ed. 1608, p. 286. 

tFROWNING-CLOTH. A frontlet? 

The next day I comming to the gallery, where shee 
was solitarily walking with her frotcning clothe as 
•icke lately on the sullens. 

Lylie's Evphues and his England. 

FROWY. A word of uncertain deriva- 
tion, which seems simply to mean 
mossy in the two following in- 
stances. I cannot think, with Dr. 
Johnson, that the familiar ^ord/rowzy 
is in any degree a substitute for it. In 
this first passage it might be put for 
frory : 

Proteus is shepheard of the seas of yore, 

And hath the charge of Neptune's mighty beard. 
An aged sire, with heiid tdlfrowy hore. 

Ana sprinckled frost upon his deawy beard. 

Spens. P. Q., Ill, viii. 30. 
But if they (the sheep) with thy goats should yede, 

They soon might be corrupteid ; 
Or like not of the/roiry fcdc (on the mountains). 

Or with the weeds be glutted. 

Spots. Shep. KaL, July, 109. 

To FRUMP. To mock, or treat con- 
temptuously. [Perhaps best ex- 



pressed by, to snub.] Minshew, who 
IS followed by Skinner and others, de- 
rives it from the Dutch, Jrumpelen, 
or krumpelen, to curl up Uie nose in 
contempt. 

IHee fawneth upon thorn bis muter faTonreth, sod 
fhtmpetk those ms miatrease frownes on. 

Man in ike Moonc, 1009. 
IWalkes all day musine in his moamfull dnmpei^ 
Wliilest Love his page but priyily him frumps. 

The News Metamorpkosis, MS. temp. Jae. L 
tThe fourth and last ranke is impudent, orrrthtrsrt, 
stubborne, and withall unlearned, those I meane. vho 
havine broken loose over-soone from the pammer 
Bchoole, run to and fro in all comers of cities stndrini; 
for scoffes and frumping flouts, not for meet pless to 
bclpe any cause. 

Holland's Jmmitmus MareeUinus, 1609. 
tHieir judges such as hare learned PlulistioBsoriEsoiN 
frumping scoffes or fables. liil 

A FRUMP. A contemptuous speech, 
or piece of conduct. 

Lucilla, not ashamed to confesac her follie, antwmd 
him with iMvkfrumft. Eupkuss, K i. 

Eld. Lov. Lady Guinerer, what news with you? 
Abig. Pray leare these frumps, sir, and receire tbii 
letter. B. ^ Fl. Swmf. Lady, act t, p. 34S. 

lAnd blush not at the frumpg of Mine, 

Ne feare at others frowne ; 
Hore rich thou art in threadbare coate, 
Then some in silken gowne. 

Stren Sobs of a SorromfuU SonU. 1815. 
iBut yet, me thinkes, he givea thee but a frmmpe. 
In telling how thou kist a wenches rumpe. 

Taylor's fForhts, 16S0. 
tGoe farre off from doung, let them prate and eabUe 
as Ions: as they will, never take peppc-r in the nose for 
tlieir deeds or misdeeds, nor yet for their frumps axA 
flimflams, seeing one that is infamous can defuse 
none but themselves. Passenger qf Bcntenuio, 161i 
ILynus to give to me a frightfoUyhn^, 
Said that my writings savourd of the pump. 

Harington's Epigrams,!^ 
tSom of thy sons prove bastards, sordid, base, 
Wl)o havinst suck'd thee throw dirt in thy face ; 
When they have squeez'd thy nipples and chast paitps, 
They dash thee on the nose with frumps and rapps. 

CartwrighVs Poems, 1«1. 

To FRUSH. To bruise, or dash fio- 
lently to pieces. Froisser^ French. 
An uncommon word, unknown to the 
first commentators of Shakespeare, 
but fully exemplified by the latter. 
It was technical in some things, as in 
carving ; and in war, to the battering 
of armour to pieces. 

stand, stand, thou Greek— I like thy armour wdl; 
YWfrush it, and unlock the rivets aU, 
But I'll be master of it. Tro.amdCr^r,!. 

Binaldo's armour /rnuA'i and hacked they had 
Oft pierced, and with blood besmeared new. 

_ , Fiurf. 2VuM, viii. 48. 

Hector assaylcd Achilles, and gave him so idsdt 
strokes, that he al io-frusht and brake hia hebne. 
- . V. Cast. Destr. of Troy, Ool, Met 

S^mote him so coragiousli with nis swerde, that he 
frf'ssh'd al his helme. Guy cf W*rm., W. kt 

High cedars BTtfrvshed with tempests, when lover 
shrubs are not touched with the wind. 

Hinde's rUosto Libidintm, ed. \9»- 

Breaking a spear was alao called 
f nuking it : 
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I can bestride a bouncing gennct still, 

Aiid with mine arme to-frvsk a sturdie lance. 

D. Belckier^s See me and tee mt not. 

To frmh a chicken, was the same as 
to break up or carve a chicken ; it is 
used in old books of cookery and 
carving. 

To /rush the feathers of an arrow, was 
to set them upright, which appears, 
from the following passage, to have 
been done to prepare them for use ; 
probably to make them fly steadily : 

Lord, how hastely the soldiers buckled their healmes, 
howe quickly the archers bcntc their bowes, and 
fnuhfd their featliers, how readily the bilmeii shoke 
their billes, and proved their staves. 

Holituk., vol. ii, R r r 6. 

tFRUSTRATELY. In vain. 

Great Tuscane dames, ks she 'beir towns past by, 
Wisht her their daughter-in-law, hxki fruslrately. 

Virffil, by Vicars, 1632. 

fFRUTAGE. A confection of fruit. 

Upon this chariot w»s finely and artificially devised a 
sumptuous covered table, decked with ail sortes of 
exquisite delicatesand dainties, of patisseric/rti/a^rf, 
and confections. British Bibliographer^ iv, S15. 

tFRUTRY. Anything producing fruit. 

He sowde and planted in his proper grange 
(Upon som savage stock) aom frutry strange. 

Du Bartas. 

To FUB, or FUB OFF. To put off, to 
deceive. Fuppen, German. If this 
be the true derivation, fub is more 
correct than fob, which has entirely 
supplanted it. Shakespeare has it 
both ways. 

I have heen fubyd off and fubb'd off from this cuy to 
that day. that it it a shame to be thought on. 

Whv Don, why Doll, I say 1— my letteT/«**'J too, ' 
Ana no access vitbout I mend my manners ! 

B. /- Fl, Mom. Tkonas, ii. 2. 

FUCUS. Paint. A Latin word, adopted 
by our early writers to signify the 
colours used by ladies, to improve 
their complexions. 

Zivia. How do I look to-day ? 
Bud. Excellent clear, believe it. This tamefucm 
Was well laid on. 

Litia. Methinks, His here not white. 
Bud. Lend me your scarlet, lady ; 'tis the sun 
Hath giv'n some little taint unto the ceruse, 8cc. 

B. Jons. SeiauMS, ii, 1. 
*Till yoa preferred me to your aunt, the lady, 
I knew no ivory teeth, no ci^s of hair, 
No Mercury water, /nou, or perfumes. 

Ram MUy, 0. PI., r, 412. 
Witn all his waters, powders. /vcu««#, 
To make thy lovely corps sophisticate. 

B.d-FL WomM ffater, iii, 3. 

tFUDDLE. Drink. 

And so, said I, we sipp'd onrfuddU^ 
Am women in the straw do caudle, 
'Till every man had drowu'd his noddle. 

Hudibras Redioivui, 1706. 

fTo FUDDLE. To drink hard. 

i:r*Ty thing fuddles; then that I, 
la'tany reason thou'd be dij t 



Well ; I will be content to thirst. 

But too much drink shall make me first. 

Poems by Various Writers^ 1711> 

fFUELLER. Apparently the servant 
whose duty it was to light fires. 

ysdnfuellersf they think (who doth not know it) 
Their lights above % because their walk's below it. 

WilsorCs Life of James L 

FUGH. A strange spelling of the word 
fugue, meaning a species of musical 
composition. 

She [Echo] is never better in her Q, than when she 
apes the nightinple, especially in ihexTfughs, for then 
Tou uould think them both stark mad, while they 
follow one another so close at the heels, and yet can 
never overtake each other. 

Strange Metam. in Cens. Lit., vii, 286. 

To FULFIL. To fill up entirely, to 
make full ; literally, to Jill full. 

Wit^ massy staples. 
And rarresponsive waA. fulfilling bolts. 

Tro. and Cr., Prologue, 
Then Scipio (that saw his ships through-gall'd 
And by tne fot fulfiWd with fire and i>lo<^.) 

Cornelia, 0. PL, ii, 298. 

So in our Liturgy, "That we may be 
fulfilled with thy grace." 
tFULIGINOUS. Smoaky, or sooty. 

Only such exercise as may refine, and keep the spirits 
active, and digest the grosser and fulginous matter, 
strengthens the nerves of a kingdom, or republick. 

Wilson* s lAfe of James I. 

FULLAM, or FULHAM. The cant term 
for some kinds of false dice. There 
were high fullatM and low fullams. 
Probably from being full, or loaded, 
with some heavy metal on one side, 
so as to produce a bias, which would 
make them come high or low, as they 
were wanted. It has been conjectured 
that they were made at Fulham, but 
I have seen no proof of it ; nor is it 
very likely that gambling should have 
flourished in so quiet a village : nor 
would such a manufacture be publicly 
avowed. 

Let vultures gripe thy guts! for gourd, mUfuilam 

holds, 
And high and low beguile the rich and poor. 

M.er, IT, w., V, S. 

Wlio ? he serve ? ha 1 he keeps high m<n and low msn, 
he 1 he has a tair living at Fulham. 

B. Jons. Every Man out ofH., iii, 6. 

The " fair living at Fulham,^* is evi- 
dently a mere quibble, because the 
man lived by these yk//am«. 

lyOl. How manie pronounes be there ? IHg. Faith, 
my lord, there are more, but I have learned but three 
sorts : the Qoade (gourd), the Fulham, and the Stop* 
kater-tre j which are all demonstratives, for here they 
be. Mons. D'Oliwe, sign. F S. 

Sie. Give me some bales of dice. What are these? 
Som. Those are called hiahfuUoms, those low/kUoms. 

Nobody and Sowubody^ ugn. 8. 

See Gourds. 
tFULL-BAGGED. Rich. 
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Thai have I brought to end a worke trfpaine, 
1 iriah it may requite nie with lome nine; 
For well I wote, the dangers where 1 Tentered, 
1iofnU-baa'd man woula ever dorat have entered. 

Taylor*i Worka, 16S0. 

FULLMART, FULIMART, or FOU- 
MART. A polecat. Bewick describes 
the polecat under the vkKOit foumart ; 
Chambers also acknowledges it as a 
provincial word for that animal. The 
authority of Ben Jonson is decisive. 
Of his personage Pol-martin, the lady 
says, 

Wai ever such a fklmart for an huiaher 

To a peat worahipful lady, as myself I 

Who, when I heara his name first Martin PoUealf 

A stinkiuK name, and not to be piononnced 

In any lady's presence, without a reverence. 

My very heart e'en yeam'd. TaU of a Tui, i, 4. 

Skinner says he had only seen the 
word in Isaac Walton. The passage 
is this : 

With gins to betray the very vermin of the earth. As 
namely, the fitchet, the/Wimar/, the ferret, the nole- 
cat, &c. Compl. Jnffl., p. i, en. 1. 

Hence some have supposed it the stoat, 
as polecat is here mentioned also ; but 
Walton appears to have been mistaken 
in that point. 
tFUMISH. Cross-tempered. 

Anger hath certaine priviledges, or if yon will, notes 
of discovery : not to believe uur friends, to be rash in 
attempts, to have the clieekes inflamed, to use quick- 
nesse with the hands, to have an nobrideled tongue, 
to befumisk and overthwart for small causes, and to 
admit of no reason. Rich Cabinet Famished with 

Varietie of Excellent DiseriptiotUt 1616. 

FUMITER. The herb fumitory, or 
fumaria officinalis of Linnaeus ; in the 
class diadelphia, and order hexandria. 
An officinal plant. Shakespeare calls 
it rank, because it grows freely and 
luxuriantly among corn, where it is a 
troublesome weed. 

Alack, 'tis he; whv. he was met even now 
As mad as the vex d sea, singins aloud; 
Crown'd with rank/«Mt/tfr, ana funow weeds, 
With harlocks, hemlock, 8u!. Lear, iv, 4. 

Shakespeare uses also the proper 
ntane, /umitoty : 

Her fallow leaa. 
The darnel, hemlock, and rank/Wsiitofy, 
Doth root upon. Hen, F, v, 2. 

The French name is fumeterre ; the 
old Latin of the shops, yiimu^ terrte, 
f FUMOUS. Creating steam, or wind. 

He must abstaine from garlicke, onions, mustard, and 
■nch Vktfumcm* things. 

BartougVi Method ofPhynck, 1024. 

fFURDLE. To draw or roll up. 

The captaines have layd by their bastinadoes. 
Lieutenants put to silence their bravadoes. 
The cfAovixnfkriUd up, the drum is mute. 
The seijants ranks and files doth not dispute. 

Taylot^i Workes, ICSO. 

tFURlBUNDAL. Furious. 



O Mniea, may a woman poorer and Wade, 
A iyon-draggon, or a buU-beare binde? 
1st possible for puling wench to tame 
TRiitfwnktmdaU champion of fiune? 

fFURMENTY, FURMITY, or FRU- 
MITY. StiU a favorite dish in the 
north, consisting of hulled whest 
boiled in milk and seasoned. It wss 
especially a Christmas dish. 

Potage ou gasteau fait de &rine de fbormait Far- 
menty pottage. Nomemdater, lUs. 

Athera. Sonrbitinncula pultieulc iioqi4ff similis ex 
lesD tennissimo poUine. €hiieU maoe of milke sad 
wheate,/W««a^. /M. 

Christmas is come and now the raaeU 
Of roast beef does exceeding weU; 
With mutton pasty, and niinc'd-|ue. 
Pork, plumb-lm>th, veal, and/arwt^; 
Pis, Koose, and rabbets, and stroog beer. 
All these Uiings are good Christmas cheer. 



Poor BMmt 1707. 



But yet mistake not, for I think. 
Good beer at Christmas time to drink. 
Good victuals also should take place; 
Which to the winter iidds a graooL 
Plumb-pudding and goodfitrmety. 
Fine pasty, goose, and Christmas pie. 
For breau^t, beer and cheese ana toasts 
For dinner victuals boil'd and roast; 
At evening with good ale or beer. 
Conclude the nighty the monUi, tiie year. 

To make fimnenty. — ^Take a quart of swert cnsa, 
S or S spngs of mace, and a nutmeg cut in half, pst 
it into your cream, so let it boil, then take your Finr^ 
barley or rice, being first washed clean in fair vator 
three times and picked clean, then boil it in sweet 
milk till it be tender, then put it into yonr cream, aad 
boil it well, and when it hath boiled a good while, take 
the yolks of 6 or seven eggs, beat them very well, to 
thicken on a soft fire, bwl it, and stir it, for it wiO 
quickly bum ; when you think it is boded eaoofk, 
sweeten it to your tast, and so senre it in wUh nae* 
water and mvisk-sugar, in the same iwih««|f joq bsLs 
it with wheat. 

A JSme Qentlewowum*8 IMipkt^ ie7S, ^ 17. 

To FURNACE. To send forth fames 
or smoke like a furnace. 

There is a Frenchman his companioB, one 

An eminent monsieur, tha^ it seems^ miac^ loves 

A Gallian girl at home ; htfumacet 

The thick sighs from bun. Onii^ i, 7. 

Famaeeth the universall sighea and ooupluatri of 

this transposed world. 

Chapman, Prtf. to SUM ^Hmer, 

Cited by Mr. Steevens. 
FURNIMENT. Furniture, decoration. 
Fomimento, Italian. 

Lo where they spyde, with speedie whiriiiif pacs^ 
One in a charet of slranngeyWaiawfit 

Speme. F. Q., IT, iii, S8. 

To FUST. To grow fusty, moaty, or 
mouldy. Fusty and musty seem 
always to have been indiscriminately 
used, and are so still. Cotgrave hu 
/usti, French, in the same sense ; bat 
I cannot find such a word in any 
French dictionary, ancient or moderu. 

Sure, he that made us with such lavge diaoovrse 

Looldng before and after, gave us not 

That capability and god-uke reason 

Tofasl in us nnos'd. MamL, ir, 4 
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rXfiulii hop), now lott foe lack or lale. 

FUSTILARIAN. A cant Urm of . 
tempt, a fuetj stioking fellow ; /itity 
itself is aaed Id the Mine contemptuous 
way. See below. 

AwKT, jfin BAiUioD 1 yon nnpfcUikji 1 jaafiatiltriant 
I'll tielda jam cuuinpha. S fin. ly, a, 1. 

There is no probabilitv in the cunjec- 
ture of Mr. Steeveus, that it is derived 
froro.^'t*. 
FUSTILUGS. A very fat person j so 
said to mean in the Eimoor dialect. 
Sherwood also translates it in French 
by " Coche, femme bien grosse ;" 
otherwise I should have derived it 
{ntajutty and lugt, i. e., musty ears ; 
implying a person dirty and ill- 
savoured up (o the ears. 

Yon nu; daily kc niFh/iuf ifai^inlkiB|in Uie itrata, 
like » DunT tuii, acn moring upoD two potUefiou. 
JinUii. fS38, and bf TodJ. 
FUSTY. Musty or mouldy. 

Hcetoi ihill ha<B i gi«l atch if h« knock out eHhtw 
at jodT bniu \ '■ wen u good cruk \J*tty nut vilfa 
DO kenel. Tn. f Cr^U,i. 

Dirty, musty, ill-smelling : 

Wkcrt the da)l triliiuin, 
Tlial with Ibtfittty plebciani hale tliina hotwnn. 
Shall ujr. •giuiU their hearla. " We Ihuk tki roili 
Oar Komi hath incli • iold«." CtrioL, i, S. 



tFUTURELY. This adverb is used by 

Chapman, Horn. Epig., iv. 
To FYLB. Contracted from to defile. 

See to File. 

But few of Lbcm wonld Ar'' their hutdra with hot 

labor. A'dtM'i P1.I., f. SJi. 

•naifyM hudi did wipt, did wrap, did rocke. and 

lay JO lofL Wamer'r ^ti. FtipL. ill, 18, p. 73. 

FYST. A corruption at /out, which 
was > jocular term for a windy dis- 
cbarge of the most offensive kind. 

iiUTj,ffal a' joai kindae. I thDaelit u mnch. 

Bulwtrd Bbi. O. ri., iT, 270. 

Coles acknowledges it, and has tofyil, 
visaioj which in his Latin part he 
renders to Jixele. A]Ba fi/ttinff evr ; 
audio Sherwood's English Dictionary, 
BU^oined to Cotgrave, fyting eurt, 
and other otfendcra of the same class, 
are fully illustrated. This confirms the 
interpretation of Foisting Hound. 
FYTCUOCK. A term of contempt, the 
aame m fitekevi, or polecat; which 
Isaac Walton cfAXt Jitehat i Topsell 
aodotheri,/(fA; tnjafiie, Dutch. 



II GAD 

ttmti.fiUJati. 

i.anin. Seanf. Ltdf, act t, p. SM). 

Said to an old waiting maid, who haa 
before been called cat, and several 
other contemptuous names. 

G. 

GABERDINE. A coarse cloak or 
mantle. Gmardina, Spanish. Cot- 
grave thus eiplaina it: '•GalUoerdine 
(which he gives a> a French word), a 
gaberdinf, a long coat or cassock of 
course (i. e., coarse), and, for the 
most part, motley or party-coloured 
atuffe." Gavardina is not Italiao, 
though given aa auch by Skinner, and 
others. It ie Spanish, and not 
gabardina; though b and v are often 
interchangeable. Nor ia gallnerdine 
French, that I can find, on any 
authority but that of Cotgrave. 

Ion call ve mialwlievDr, ent-thnial, dog, 
And ipit upoauT Jewiah oaAfrAaj. 

jtfB-../F«.,i,i. 
Caliban's grotesque dress is also called 
by this name: 

AImI the itorm ii come igaiiii mj beat wajla to 
creep under hia loitriitu. Ttmf., % %. 

So the dress of the banditti, in the 
Goblins i 

Under jva gaierJimet vear piatoli all. 

O. PL,l,17t. 
tWilh whom beaidcfl be changed a ^(^jiM, 
Tliick-lined and lod; which itilL he Aade hiiaUiit 
WheD he woold drcat biw 'gaiuit the horrid drift 
OCteaipetl. Clurm*»,afyu.,af,Ha. 

GAD, from the Saxon, gaad, A goad, 
or sharp point of metal. 

And, come, 1 will go get a iFafof braaa. 

And Kith a gmd oiiteel will write theae worda. 

And laj it by. n«. Judr.. I*, 1. 

" Upon the gad," iu Lear, seems to 
be the same as upon the spur: 

Kent baiitbed thai) and Fraiire in eholcr puted I 
And the king roue to-night] eubirhbcd hit power t 
Cooflit'dloeibibitioDl all thii done 
Vpen tkt gad. L*Ar, i, 9. 

Ill the lollowing passage, ;a if is evi- 
dently a kind of slender spear: 

Their honemen are wilh Jackl tor moll nart clad. 



Hm. Anat., l. TS. 

In a receipt which occurs in the Haven 
of Health, we are directed to " heat a 
^oi/of Steele or iron glowing hot in the 
fire," and quench it in the composition. 
Chap. 194, p. 178. In Phillips's 
New World of Words, "a gad of 
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ateel" is explained to be "a small 
piece of eted to heat in tbe fire, aitd 
quench in nny liquor," It i« Bufli- 
cientl; obviouB tliaC gad-fiy is com- 
posed of this word, qunei goading-fiy. 
Probabiy, therefore, to gad, and gad- 
ding, originate from being on the 
spur, to go about. 
fGAFFER. Ad old. man. SeeGAHHEB. 



fiLiUcr.MV!. 

GAl'l'LE. A part of tbe crou-bow 
uaed in bending it. It moved in a 
part called the rack. 

Dntl., Mtia- fly 1., f. HM. 

Cotgrave renders ynjSe into French 
by pied de biche, and bandage d'arba- 
lettt. The gaffe was the lever by 
which the bow was drawn. Coles 
Latinizes it by " balistte fleior." The 
artificial steel spurs put upon fighting 
cocks are also called gafflte, or gaffs 
fOAFFLET. A steel spur placed o 
the leg of a cock for figliting. 
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'/nncr Itroi^i Ei^Iqj^' ITk. 

f GAG-TOOTH. A projecting tooth. 

Tbr. pacta ver« itl adviied thil fiiacd liim (a ba 4 
leuie, gaO'lootJud bcliUnie. 

JVu*. Fiirct PnifrtH, 16V9. 

1, here ii a fdlow jadicio rhat cuncd the dcaiUi 

■iDtkA in hia pen, whoic muee wbi oinied »llh ft 

ata-tooli, ud liii pen poaicil «ith HeruIfi tariri. 

ne Raurntfrtm Pcrwimi, IWM. 

GAGE. A pledge, French. Hence the 
gloTe or gauntlet thrown down in 
challenges was calledaf(7^e; because, 
bv throwing it, the challenger pledged 
himself to meet the person wlia 
should take it up. It is, therefore, in 
allusion to it as a manunl 
thnt Shakespeare makes Aumerle 
thus speak of it : 

There ii mj s«gi. Ibe manial iial of dntb. 

It is twice in the same pUy called 
honour' t paicn: 

V euillf ireai hmth If fl thee n mDcb ttrength 
Tbcie it nil ttnuwr*! fum, 

To lay to gage, means to leave in pawi 

Fiirlesnied Colliii tayi hii pipM lojifl, 
And ii to mirw goue > pilaiimire. 

Ln^t. Stirl. Oarltmd, p. ISSS 
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» GAGE. 


To pledge, o 


put in pledgs. 


IitomiB 


e fdrl7 oltft^'th= 


tn»ldebu 


Wberein 
BiUi ictt 


^j„i.^»melliiBj 


"•'"1S',..u 


Tluitme 


tf'^i nobilitj »nd pirtf> 


Didw- 


U,^™u.^^uu,«^^^,^ 


This is i 


n general erro 


□eonsly printed 


'gage, as 


it >t were an 


abridgemeoi of 


engage ; 


which it is 


ot. Also used 


for tu gauge, or measu 


re: 


B?wli«. 


birl»-ni;bl; jDud 
dulo-u«ht. 


■^-STr-K. 


And to lay as a wager 




.,*? 


tthewUch.nuiiet] 


eonprtcBt 



MmUm. Bulck C^rUam, G i. 

GAIBESEEN. A aort of jocular word, 
in signification the same aa g*j> 
looking ; " gay to be seen." 

Nov \y\ewjK wbit ■aie joa to coojtwn I 

In Spenser we have it in two words: 

IVt EDodlj lAot. tiow u gif ttun, 
SJiolldolIlier flnbcabotTuir'dCbirattin. 

fGAIN. Went; perhaps gained, i.e., 
reached. 

He di«r hii urDw to the bead. 

Aod ilrut ID Ihe tvinfclinit ol u tjt. 
To lie FrruUuniD'i hurt thi »m» f>i*. 

GAIN, rather arbitrarily prefixed to 
words, had often the force of a 
negative, and was merely a contrac- 
tion of agaiiut, as will appear in 
several words here following. 

2b GAINCOPE. Ray givea this as a 
south or east country word, and 
explains it, " To go across a field the 
nearest way, to meet with sometbiag " 
Perhaps from cutting and gain; a 
gainful coupe, or cut. I find it 
used by a quaint writer, who, pi- 
baps, belonged to those parts. 

tLc lime. jDi, itjitflialg fA; IfcWir, in dwalu'l 

GAINFUL has been interpreted miy- 
toard, but I find no authorit; for that 
aenae, either as a provincial lenn, 
or in other authors. If it was a 
Scafl'ordshire phrase, Mr. Sympaon, 
who gave that meaning, ought to 
have said ao. It seema latber to 
signify encroaching, apt to gai» upoD 
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any indulgence given. This suits 
both the context and the analogy of 
composition. It has only been noticed 
in this passage : 

Yoq'U fina him gainful, bat be sture yon curb him. 
And get him ftirly, if you can, t' his lodnnff. 

£. ^ Ft. hlffrim, iy, 4. 

I confess I have not seen it used in 
this sense elsewhere. Mr. Monck 
Mason fancied that the ordinary sense 
of lucrative might answer, explaining 
it thus : You will find him a profit- 
able patient, but you must curb him 
notwithstanding. But this by no 
means agrees with the general ten- 
dency of the speech. It might do, 
indeed, could nothing better be made 
of it; but I prefer the sense here 
given. I thought once that the above- 
mentioned force of ^atn in compounds 
might explain it, but have given up 
that notion. 
GA1NGIVIN6. A misgiving, a giving 
against; that is, an internal feeling 
or prognostic of evil. 

Bnt thou wouldit not think how ill all's here about 
my heart : but it it no matter. Hor. Nay, Koed my 
lord. Jfaml. It is bnt foolery ; but it is sucu a kind 
iA gtungivtHg as would, perhaps, trouble a woman. 

Haml., V, 2. 

No other example has been found. 
To GAINSTAND, a word of similar 
construction. To stand against. 

Lore prored himself raliant, that durst, with the 
sword of reverent duty.yaiM/aiM/ the force of so many 
enraged desires. Sidney. 

Mr. Todd quotes also Knight's Tr. of 
Truth for it. 

tBut there is nothing more certaine then this, that 
many men reposinx two much trust in the strength 
of their bodies, and so being carelesse in gainatandimf 
and resistinz the bcf^inuinp of maladius (which their 
dissolute order of hfe hatli begotten and ingendred) 
have bene yoked by old age before the course of their 
yeares did require it. 

Barrougk't Method ofPkyiiek, ed. 1024. 

To GAINSTRIVE, v. a. To strive 
against. Similarly formed. 

In his strung arms he stiAy him embraste, 

Who, him gainstriving, nouslit at all prevailed, 
For all his pow*r was utterly defaste. 

Spau. F. q., II, iv, 14. 
The fates gaimtrire us not. 

Grimovld, cited by Todd. 

Also as a neuter verb, F. Q., IV, vii, 12. 
6AIS0N. Scarce; for Geason, q. ▼. 

This white falcon rare and gaiwn, 
Iliis bird shineth so brignt. 

Prog, of Elit., roll 
Vents on the Coron. of Anne Bolrgn, p. 10. 

GAIT. Manner of going. It is here 
used metaphorically, for proceeding 
in a butinest ; which is uncommon. 



We hare here writ 
To Norway, uncle of young Fortinbras— 
• . ^ * * to suppress 

His further gait herein. Haml., i, 9. 

To go one 4 gait^ in country language, 
to pass along. Gang your gait ia 
still used in the north of England, 
and in Scotland. 

Good gentleman, go gourgaitf and let poor volk past. 

In Midsummer Night's Dream we 
have to ta^e his gate, for take his 
way, or to go ; where it is erroneously 
printed gate. As Shakespeare's or- 
thography was to be corrected, it 
ought to have been made uniform. 

With this field-dew consecrate, 

Ev'ry fairy take hisi7ai7. 

And each several cliamber blesa. 

Through this palace, with sweet peace. t, S. 

GALAGE. A clown's coarse shoe; 
from galloehe, a shoe with a wooden 
sole, old French, which itself is sup- 
posed to be from galiica, a kind of 
shoe mentioned by Cicero, Philip., 
ii, 30, and A. Gellius, xiii, 21. If so, 
the word has returned to the country 
whence it first was taken; but I 
doubt much of that derivation ; for, 
by the passages referred to in the 
above authors, it seems more likely 
that the galiica was a luxurious 
covering, than one so very coarse as 
the galloche. Perhaps the caliga, or 
military strong boot of the Romans, 
from which Caligula was named, 
may be a better origin for it. The 
word galloche is now naturalised 
among us for a kind of clog, worn 
over the shoes. 

My heart-blood is nigh well from I feel« 
Aud my galage grown fast to my heel. 

Spens. Shep. Kal., FH., 843. 
For they been like foul wagmoircs overgrast. 
That if any galage once sticketh fast, 
The more to wind it out thou dost swink. 
Thou mought aye deeper and deeper sink. 

Ibid,. Sept., \^. 

The old commentator, E. K., explains 
it, "A startup, or clownish shooe." 
Chaucer has galoche, 

f A galatck or pattens which women used in time pnst, 
crepida. fTUkate' Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. Sll. 

GALATHE. The name of Hector's 
horse, in the old metrical romances 
on the subject of the Trojan war, in 
which the real manners of Homer's 
heroes were quite disre^rded. 

There is a thousand Hectors in the field ; 
Mow here he fights on Oalatke his horse, 
AmI there lacks worL Tro. and Cr., v, 5. 
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The afiectatioD of giving bigh-soand- 
ing names to the horses of the heroes 
of romauce is noticed by Warton, in 
his obserrations on the Faery Queen, 
vol. i, p. 292 ; and he quotes Cer- 
vantes, whose admirable ridicule sets 
the matter in a clear light : 

I sliould be glad to know, afflicted madam, what it 
the name of that same horse? His name, answered 
the afflicted, is not hke that of Bellcrophon's horse, 
which was ct^Ued Peaasus, nor does it resemble that 
which distinguislied the horse of Alexander the Great, 
Bveephalus ;'noT that of Orlando Forioso, whose name 
was BrigliadcTO; nor Bayarte, which belonged to 
Bejnaldo de Montalvan; nor FrontinOt that apper- 
tained to Eugero ; nor Bootes, nor PeriUtn, the horses 
of the sun ; nor is he called Orelia, Uke that steed on 
which the unfortunate Rodrigo, last king of the Goths, 
engaged in that battle where he lost his crown ana 
life. I will lav a wager, cried Sancho, that as he is 
not distinguished by any of those famona names of 
h(nves so well known, so neither have they given him 
the name of my master's horse, Boanante. 

Don ^Mtx., iii, 8. 

Their awords and spears had also 
names. See Mokglat. 
fOALEOT. More properly galiot, a 
small ship. 

A. Oh, now all begins to pftsse bet weene the galeot^ and 
themarriner: and well? Paufngero/Benvenuto. 

GALINGALE, or GALANGALE. The 
aromatic root of the rush et/pems, 
nsed as a drag, or as a seasoning for 
dishes ; from galangue, French. See 
GalangOy in Bomare's Diet. d'Hist. 
Naturelle. "Les Indiens en assai- 
sonnent leurs alimens." It is hot, 
bitter, and acrid, and though formerly 
employed in medicine here, is now 
disused. In India it is still in use as 
A spice. There is an English species. 
See Sowerby, Engl. Bot., pi. 1309. 

My spice box, gentlemen. 
And put in some of this, the matter's ended ; 
Dredge yoo a dish of plorers, there's the art on't ; 
Or in a galmgaUf a little does it. 

B. ^ n. Bloody Brother, ii, 2. 

Gerard gives an account of two sorts, 
both foreign, p. 33. 
A GALL. A sarcasm, or severe joke ; 
a galling stroke. 

Fool. Tmti^'s a dog thai must to kennel : he mi^st be 
whipp'd ou*, when the lady Brach mav stand by the 
Are and stink. Lear, A pestilent ^a/< to me. 

Lear, i, 4. 

Also a sore, a place rubbed or galled : 

Enough, yon rubbea the gviltie on the gauU. 

M'lrr.for Mag., p. 46S. 

To GALL AT. Apparently, to say 
calling, sarcastic things to a person. 

I have seen yon gleeking imd galling at this geptleman 
twice or thnce. Hen. F, v, 1. 

tGALLANTISE. Gallantry. 

Gray-headed lenate, and yovith*^ gatlantue. 

Pu Bartas. 



fGALLEMELLA. Apparently a per- 
sonage in the old May games. 

Phy, Long Megg of Wettminster would have brae 
ashamed to disgrace her Sonday banet with her 
Satterday witt. She knew aome mlea of deeorasi ; 
and altliooffh ahe were a lostie boonaing rasipe, 
somewhat like GtUlrwuUa or Maide Maiian, yet vii 
ahe not such a roiniah rannell, or nieh a duaolaie 
gUlian flnrtea, as this. 

Harveg, PUre^s St^erengatian, 1600. 

GALLIAN, for Gallic, or French. A 
word, I belicYe, peculiar to the fol- 
lowing lines : 

An eminent monsienr, that, it seems, Btndi lores 
AGoUumgirlathome. (^mt^Ul, 

GALLIA RD. A liyely, leaping, nimble 
French dance; from gaiUard^ gsj. 
Commonly joined with the Spaniih 
pavin. See Favan. [It ia said to 
have been introduced into England 
about the year 1541.1 

What is thy excellence in a gMiard, knigbt f Sir J»i. 
Fait^ 1 can cnt a ca^r. T»eL i^., i, 1 

And bids vou be advis'd, there's noaght in Franee 
That can be with a nimble galUard won. Bam. V, i, 1 
The end of these men is not peace. — Woe is me, tliej 
doc bnt dance a galliard over the mouth of heU, tbit 
seems now covered over with the greene sods flf 
pleaanre : the higher they leane, the more demoitc 
IS their lighting. Bp. HaWs Worh, p. 44*. 

It is thus described by Sir J. Davies : 

Bnt, for more diverse and more pleasing show, 

A swift and wandring dance he did invent. 
With passages uncertain, to and firo, 
Yet with a certain answer aiid conaent 
To the quick music of the instrument. 
Five was tiie number of the music's feet, 
Wliich still the dance did wiihiipe paee$ meet. 
A gallant dance, that lively dotn bewray 

A spirit and a virtue maKuline, 
Impatient that her house on earili should stay, 
mnce she herself is fierv and divine ) 
Oft doth she make her oody upward fine^ 
With loft^ turns and capriols in the air. 
Which with the lusty tunes acoordeth fair. 

Poem on Daneimg, St 87. K. 
tOur galliardei are so curious, that thei are not ior 
my daunsyng, for thd are so full of trickes and 
toumes, that he whiche hath no more but the pbine 
sinquepace, is no better acooumpted of then a vene 
bongler. 

Biehe kit Farewell to MUiiaria Pn^etmon, 1381. 

See Cinque-pace. 
GALLIASS, or GALLEASSE. A Urge 
galley ; a vessel of the same construc- 
tion as a galley, but larger and 
heavier. Galeazza, Italian ; galleasse, 
French. 

Gremio, *tis known my father hath no lets 
Than three great anroeiea, beaidea two <faHiau«», 
And twelve tight gallies. tnm. Sir., ii, 1. 

According to the explanation given iu 
Pr. Johnson's Dictionary, the masts 
of a galleasse were three, which could 
not be lowered like those in a gallc7 ; 
and the number of aeata for rowers 
was thirty-two. He cites Addison*! 
Travels : 

The Venetians pretend they f»ald act o«t^ in cMt d 
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great neceMity, thirtj men of war, a haodred galleya, 
and \ax ^aUttuset. 

0ALLI6ASKINS. See Gallt-oaskins. 

OALLIMAWFRY. A confused hetero- 
geneous jumble; from galimafrie^ a 
sort of ragout or mixed hash of 
different meats. Menage says of this 
word, and galimatias, ** lis sont 
cousins gerroains, mais je ne say pas 
lenr genealogie." Minshew, without 
much attention to the analogy of de- 
rivation in the French language, says, 
*' It may come of some meats made or 
fried in gallies, or among gallie- 
slaves, which use to chop livers, en- 
trailes of beasts, guts, or such like, 
for their sustenance in the gallies : 
and sometime killed cats, &c., as 
myselfe have scene at sundry places 
beyond seas, where I have travelled ; 
or the meat of the Gaules, which use 
much chopped livers, &c." He seems 
to have considered it as a galley maw 
fry, that is, n.fry made for the maws 
or mouths in the gallies. But Mr. 
Lemon, whom Greek only will satisfy, 
adopts Skinner*B hint of *'ailudit 
kmAov intestinum et ^arrva," which, 
he adds, comes from /ic^rrM, or/Lidaaw; 
but this is mere stuff. 

Tbey have a dance which the wenchea my ia a 
g mthmmffi rf of gambola, becaoae they are not in*t 

WinUi'B 7., iv, 8. 
Cook. They are two 
Thai give a part of the leaaoning. Poet. I oonceive 
The way of your ffmlti-mawfrew. 

B. Jons. Neptun^s 3V., Tol. ri, 181. 

Thai with aayinga, not with meat, he maketh a 

^•lUauf/nf. JUx. and Camp., O. PL, ii. M. 

Pistol is made to use it ludicrously 
for a wife, perhaps implying that she 
was an odd mixture of different 
Qualities : 

ne lorea thy gaUjmMmfij, Ford, perpend. 

Jltr. W. W., ii, 1. 
-fCdUera, tinkert, fencera, noneeacapt them, bat they 
mingled them ail on one gaUiwiMfrif of glory. 

Ifask, Pura FemU*se, 1593. 

OALLO-BELGICUS. Mereurius Gallo- 
BelgicitSf erroneously said to be the 
first newspaper printed in England, 
but in fact a history of the times, 
something similar to an Annual Re- 
gister. It was written in Latin, and 
published at Cologne, with this title ; 
**Mereurii Gallo-belgici, sive rerum 
in Gallia et Belgio potissiroum, His- 
pania quoque, Italia, Anglia, Germa- 



nia, Polonia, vicinisque locis, ab anno 
1588 ad Martkim anni 1594 gestarnm 
Nuncii." The first volume was 
printed in octavo, 1598 ; from which 
year to about 1605, it was published 
annually; and from thence to the 
time of its conclusion, which is un- 
certain, it appeared in half-yearly 
volumes. Chalmers's Life of Buddi- 
man. The half-yearly publication is 
alluded to by Earle : 

He ^an old oolleze hntler] donhlea the paina of Gmllo- 
helgxcus, for his books |eo out cmeo « qnmrter, and they 
are modi in the tame nature, hrief notea and loma of 
affiun^ and are out of reqneit as aoon. 

If MrocofauyrapAia, ( zvii, Bliaa'a edition, 
p. 60, and note. 

This Mereurius had a very ill fame 
for lying ; for which reason Hall, in 
his description of Lavernia, or Terra 
Impostorum, gives him a magnificent 
palace there : 

Stnudt aibi hie adea profeet5 elegantes Merenrim 
6«Mo-B«lgicu$ ; nee aboinc procul cardinaUa ^oidam 
hiatohcoa ampliasima jecit castelli anjnstiiaimi funda- 
ments. Mttmdus after et Uew^ iv, S. 

His imitator. Healde, calls the dis- 
trict Lyers-bury Elaine, and thus ren- 
ders the passage: 

Mereuriue QaUohelgxeue haa built himself a delicate 
house in the country t and there is a certaine car- 
dinal! (an historian) that hath Uyd the foundations of 
a mighty and spacious castle in these quartera. 

IHtcoe. of a New World, p. 8M. 

Of the cardinal, the margin says, 
*' If he doe meane Baronius, hee is 
not farre amisse, many suppose;" 
and thife was probably the intention 
of Hall. 

Cleveland, in his Character of a 
London Diurnal, thus speaks of it : 

The original sinner of this Una waa Dutch, 00110* 
keijficut, the motoplast, and the modem llercnriea 
but Uans-en-fcelders. 

It is often mentioned and alluded to 
in the plays and poems of the Shake- 
spearian age. It should appear, by 
the following quotations, that it was 
written by a captain : 

It shall be the ghost of some lytnc itaticmer, 

A spirit shall look as butter would not melt 

In's mouth. A new Mercuriue Oalto-Belgicut, 

Cos. O there's a eaptaw waa rare at ik 

/bro. Ne'er thiuk of him. 

The eaatain wrote a full hand gallop, and 

Wastea indeed more harmleas paper than 

Ever did laxative phvsick, yet will I 

Make tou t' outscribble him, and set down what 

You pieaMt the world shall better beliere you. 

Bi'FLIkir Maid qf the lnu,uiif. 

Again: 

I have another business, too, 
'Cause I mean to leare Italy, and bury myself in 
Those nether paitiL the low ooontriea. Aro. What's 
tlMt»iirr 
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P<d. Marry, I would fain make nine days to the 

week. 
For the more ample benefit of the captain. Ihid. 

'Tia belicv'd 
« And told for news, with aa much confidence 
As if 'twere writ in GaUo-belgicut. 

TA«iy«r,0.Pl..Tiii.ll9. 
The aery nnntios, sly Mereurius, 
Is itoln from heav'n to Gallo-behieia. 

Dutiehi on the Seven Planfls, in Wits 
Becreations, sign. X 6. 

Ben Jonson probably idluded to a 
certain inflation of pbrase employed 
in tbat publication, and not yet dis- 
used when he wrote the Poetaster. 

And if at any time you chance to meet 

Some GtUlo-Belyici ^hrue, you shall not straight 

Rack your poor reise to give it entertainment^ 

But let it pass. Actv, sc. S. 

The gazette is mentioned with it in 
Ben Jonson's Epigrams : 

They carry in their pockets Tacitus, 

And the Grazetto, or OaUo-Belgiciu. ^9- 92. 

A successor of this Mercury, called 
Mereurius Britannieus, is mentioned 
in the Staple of News, of Ben Jonson, 
act i, sc. 5. Hence the current name 
of Mercuries, for newspapers. 
To GALLOW. To frighten ; from the 
Saxon affcelan, or agcelwan. In the 
corrupted form of to gaily, it is still 
current in the west of England. 

Alas, sir, are yon here ? things that love night 
Love not such nights as these } the wrathful skies 
Oatlow the very wanderers of the night. 
And make them keep their caves. Lear, iil, S. 

Spenser uses g allow- tree, for gallows, 
F. Q., II, V, 26 ; V, iv, 22, &c., 
which might well be supposed to 
mean tree of terror, or terrible tree, 
though it is usual to derive it other- 
wise. 
GALLOWGLASSES Heavy-armed foot 
soldiers of Ireland, and the western 
isles : the lighter armed troops were 
called kernes. 

Jacula nimirum peditum Icvis armatune quoa kemos 
vocant, nee iiou secures ct loricffi fenress peditum 
illorum gravioria armalune, quos gallogltunos appel- 
lant. War^ei Ant. Uibem., cap. vL 

The merciless Macdonoel 
■ ■ from the western isles 

Of kernes and yallow-glusses is supplied, ifacb., i, 3. 
The duke of York is newly come from Ireland, 
And with a puissant and a mighty power. 
Of galloK-guuses, and stout kernes. 
Is marching hithcrward in proud array. 

2 Hen. 71, iv, 9. 
And let the bards within that Irish isle. 

To whom my muse with fiery wings shall pass, 
Call back the stiff-ueck'd rebels from exile. 
And mollify the siaught'ring galli-glau, 

Drayton, iJraxxy, p. 1269. 
Of the fourth degree is a galloglasse, using a kind of 
pollax for his weapon. 

llolinsk. Hist. ofTrel, sign. D 4. 
To morrow comes Kane with gallinglaue. 
And Teague Magennics with his light foot kerne. 

Hist. ofCapt. Stnkely, sign. D 8. 



In the following passage this name is 
nven to a race of Picts : 

We ought, they said, to tame the GoBmegUsse^ 
The ragine Scythian Pict, that did them spmie, 
If we womd reape our tribute of their toile. 

Mirror far Mag^ Se»*rvs, p. 166. 

fGALLY-BREECHES. Wide, loose 
breeches. The same as Gally-gas- 

KINS^ q. Y. 

Thej pun in peeees (kst 
ThargaUg-breeckes all sjtnre. 

OauJfrido and Bamardo U Fcyar, 1&70L 

GALLY-FOIST. A long barge, with 
many oars ; composed of galley and 
foist. The latter being made from 
fuste, which Cotgrave thus explains: 
"Fuste, f. a foist; a light gaily that 
hath about 16 or 18 oares on a side, 
and two rowers to an care." 

There's an old lawyer 
Trim'd up like a gally-folstt what would he do with 
her ? B.^ Ft. tfifefor a Month, act v, p. 837. 
at. He has penorm*d such a matter, wench, that if 
I live next year I'll have him captain of the gaUgf^i^ 
or I'll want my wilL 

B. /- Ft. Knight of Bum. Pest, act v. 

Captain of a gallyfoist was some- 
times used as a contemptuous term, 
especially to a captain. See 0. PI., 
xi, 380. 

Often applied specifically to the city 
barge in which the Lord Mayor of 
London goes in state to Westminster : 

Rogues, heu-hounds, stentors, out of mv doors, yoa 
BODS of noise and tumult, begot on an ill May<<liy, or 
when the gallg-foist is afloat to Westminster. 

B. Jons. Bpicavf, if, S. 
He was pompously received into Loudon, with httle 
less than a Roman triumph ; — the Lord Mayor's show 
was nothing to it; there wanted nothing but ibt 
gailey-foist, and then all had been complete. 

Letter from a Spy at Oxford, quoted (a 
Hudibr., Ill, iu, V. 3ia 
iMas. Yes, the next day after Simon and Jade 
I dare, when all your liveries go a feasting 
By water with your gally-foist and pot-guna, 
And canvas whales to Westminster. 

Shirlei/*s Honoria and Mamaumt 1659. 

GALLY-GASKINS, or, if the deriva- 
tion be right, GALLO-GASCOINS, 
being a kind of trowsers first worn 
by the Gallic Gascons, t. e,, the in- 
habitants of Gascony, probably the 
seafaring people, in the ports of that 
country. Gascons, I doubt not, is 
right ; but Gaily seems still to waut 
accounting for, being of too learned 
an origin, in this etymology, for our 
sailors to recur to. Perhaps they 
were first observed to be used on 
that coast by sailors (not slaves) in 
galleys. The simple "^oxdi gaskinsvb 
used by Shakespeare : 



k. Uic othi-r will bi 



nnli. Jfir. Tint, if mt 



obBoiet«, are preserved by burlesque 
usage, which has been' the cue with 
this. Pliillips has given it new Ufe, 
by applying it to breeches, in the 
Spleudid Shilling. It is used ia the 
Widow, attributed to Jonsoii, Fletcher, 
BndMiddleton; 

BtggU) will pm.e Ihe ijrappi. 

or ii«i ™ii 



id StiL Apuagt lb thy gvtofia. 



The Gorrespooding word in Cotgrave 
is Oregutiques, on which see Menage. 
Coles hu " Galligukins, bracea 

tHj galUgaiHtu, that litie long wiUutood 

The winlei'i l\aj uid minaLhint ft«u. 

Bt limF luMueiC |atiU will not tuna •abdne I) 

An horrid chuBducliw. PlaUifi. 

tGALPE. To gape wide. 

Nut. niDil IhT (rm'c amtinumlli, 
Which aa/Ki, ihwto ilriour, 

KnHUWt FiMtr, of gpigrmmmt,, WTl. 

GAMALIEL RATSET. A peraonage 
mentioned by Beu Jonson, of whom 
tjie following account is lakeu from a 
note by Mr. Steevena od Love's La- 
bour Lost ; " Gamaliel Ratitif was a 
famous highway man, who always 
robbed in a mask. I once bad in my 
possession a pamphlet containing his 
life and exploits. In the title-page 
of it he is represented with this ugly 
Tizor on his face." On the books of 
the Stationers' Company, May 2, 
1605, tbia book is entered thus: "A 
book c^ed the lyfe and death of 
Gamaliel BaUey, and several of his 
companiona who were executed at 
Bedford." Again : ■' Twoo balletta of 
Gamaliel Rattey, and several of his 
companions who were executed at 
Bedford." Again: "Ratsey's Ghost, 
or the second part of his life, with 
the rest of hia mad pranks," &c. 
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He la thus introduced by Ben Jonson : 

1U>B all lb) tneki. kt kc. 
Told inrtd IMlin ; «»l « (ice cut for the*. 
WorKlbin Bamtlirl Ittlirf'i. Jllitm.,t, 1. 

Id allusion to this frightful visor, he 
ia called by Harvey, Gamaliel Hob- 
goblin. Mr. Giffoid, in hia note on 
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this passage, quotes some carious 
Latin verses on Gamaliel. 
tGAMASHliS. Loose drawers woro 
outside the legs over the other 
clothing. 

Dflccui if nil bcdiLirb*d wilb ^Idcn lace, 
Uoae, dmiblet, ieAia ; and aamaaka Un- 

i«[>r>. Konr^c bJ M(r, 1011. 

6AMBES0N, t. A kind of proof coat 
for the body. So it is explained, and 
rightly, by Stratt, in the Glossary to 
his Queen Hoo Hall ; but I have not 
met the word ia old writers. The 
word is French, and is fuUy explained 
by Menage in Gamboitnt, and by 
Dn Cange in Oambeso, who quotes 
this line : 

Pidora tot eotUa, tot fmlonitai aimaiiL 

It was a Stuffed and quilted jacket, 
both to prevent the armour from 
hurting the body, and to check the 
jprogresB of a weapon. Blount, I 
believe, was wrong la explaining it, 
" a long horseman's coat, that co- 
vered part of the legs ; from the 
French gambe, or jambe, a leg." 
Blount't Tenuret, by Bechoith, p. 77. 
GAMBREL, or GAMBBIL. A stick 
placed by butcher* between the 
shoulders of a sheep newly killed, to 
keep the carcase open, by pinioning 
the fore legs back. 

Spied two of Ihcm liungout al ailall, with a^oitrd 
waa new lUred" "ci^p'm. i(w! b-Ol., nl^. end. 

To GAMBRIL. To extend vrith a stick, 
in the manner above described, 

lij bj joar imrB and phdc, Ibej'n icnrTy qnaliUc*, 
cnrrj jun f«m n ^^^ '^il^'itlimr, JT, 1. 

GAME, CRIED. See Aim, tu crt. 
fGAMB-GALL. A satiricsl retort. 

fibuflljr after thia qnippn^ fdHf^a/J, kt. 

GAMES, ANCIENT. A"curious"li'st of 
them appears in one of Sir John 
Harringtoo'i Epigrams : 






2JS3 






with tbc (Uhioii. 



. game wBi pt»t, nDtUt with poaiiikg 
The; paid to (uL, 'Iwna liue (o Inve Iheil IimU 
Tbea Ihirdlr fvllow-d luari*f n/lkt mut, 
A fame vubout dnbij or Jav, 

Then foUow'd Iflam, hand la liinJ or ijuwler, 
Al which Hwie mahli ao ill did keep the qoatler, 
That auopeOed ia a abort abode, 
Tbc7 couU BOt dnaljr hwa awn; tWc iMi. 
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Mow nodJji foUow'd next, as weD it might, 
▲Itbongb it ihould have gone before by right. 
At which I taw, I name not any body, 
One never had the Iwave, yet laid for noddy. 
The laat game now in oae u hankerupt. 
Which will be plaid at ttili, I itand in doabt, 
Untill LaTolta turue the wheele of time. 
And make it come about ^aine to friwu. 

Ep^ B. IT, IS. 

Another list Ib in an old book of 
French and English dialogues. Most 
of the games in both lists will be 
found under their names. 

They played at ewdes, at utU, aipriwieroe, at trumpet 
at diet, at MUtf at /urcA, at draught*, at perforce, at 
pletuanl, at hlomfig [I suppoie hUm-pcinf], at pueiu^s 
geuMf at cketees. 

SrondelTt French Garden, 1606, lign. P. 

He afterwards gives some games, not 
of cards or dice, but social sports : 

The maydeni did play at [croas] purpoees, at salet, to 
/JUiub, at wonderi, at etatee, at vtrtnes, at annpers. 

GAMESTER. A kind of famiUar term 
for a debauched person of either sex. 

Til a catalogue 
Of all the gomesters in the court and dty. 
Which lord lies with that lady, and what gallant 
Sporta with that merchant's wife. 

£. andFLFalii One, i, 1. 
She's impudent, my lord. 
And waa a common gamester to the camp. 

JlFs W., T, 8. 

See also Spanish Curate, i, 1. 

I would endure a rough, harsh Jupiter, 

Or ten such thund'ring gamesters, and refirain 

To laugh at them 'till they are gone. 

B.Jons.CatiUne,u,i. 

Also a jocular term of familiarity, a 
merry gamester, as a merry fellow: 

You are a merry gamester, 
Hy lord Sands. ken.niI,i,A. 

tGAMME. To jam? 

Now it fortuned that this fellow was executed on a 
winters aftemonne towards night, and being hanged, 
the chaine was shorter then the halter, by reason 
whereof he was not strangled, but by the gamming of 
the chaine which could not slip dose to his necke, he 
hanged in great torments under the jawes. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

GAMMER. An old wife; correlative 
with gaffer, and probably made from 
the Saxon gemeder, commuter, as 
gaffer from ge/era, sociua. The deri- 
vations from godfather and god- 
mother, &c , seem to me much less 
probable. The word is abundantly 
exemplified in Gammer Gurton's 
Needle, 0. PL, vol. ii. Gaffer is 
still used in burlesque language. 

f And monkey faces, yawns, and stammers* 
Delude the pious dames and gammers, 
To think their mumbling fpudes precation 
So full of heaVnly inspiiatMHi. 

Hndibns Bedieivus, Part 6, 1706. 

tGAMMOT. A lancet. 

An instrument servini to cut out the rootei of ulcers 
or sorts: it is called tEe incision knife, araammot. 

Ifomenclator, 

To GANCH. To punbh by that cruel 



mode practised in Turkey, of suspend- 
ing a criminal on a hook by the ribi 
till he dies ; from ganeiare, to hook, 
Italian. 

Their formes <rf putting to death (besides muk as sre 
ccmimon els-where) are imnaling smon stakes, gemek' 
ing, which is to be 1^ fall nom on nigh upon hookey 
and there to hang untill tbqr die by the angmik of 
their wounds, or more miserable fiumae. 

Smndysi's Tnmis, p. €S. 

Dr. Johnson had the word, but no 
instance of it ; only an allusion to the 
mode of punishment, from a Latin 
poem. Mr. Todd has found it in 
Dryden, whom he cites. 
fGANDERGLAS. Perhaps ragwort, 
called in some parts gandergoote, 
which may be a modem corruption of 
the older word. 

Purple narcissus like the mmiiing nye% 
Pale ganderglas, and azor cukerkayea. 

Laueom*s Secrets o/AagSs^, Iffl 

fGANGRELL. A Ull fellow. 

Long berry, kmg bomme, kmg eoomie une perdM^ 
tresbng. A kmg ^M^rHf ; a uim : a long tail feUsw 
that hath no making to his height. Nomenduter, 

fGANG-TEETH. Projecting teeth. 

The little children were nerer so ajfirayd of hdl 
mouth in the dd plaiea painted with great geng 
teeth, staring eyes, and a foule twttle noae, as Uie 
poore devils sre skared with the hd nurath of a piiesL 
Deelaraliom of Popish Imfoetwres, 1601 

In sign that this is sooth, 

I bile it with my goHg-tooth. Stoo kim Bmyee, 167S. 

fGANG-TIDE. Rogation week. 

At fasts-ere pass-pujfes; gang-tide gaitea did alis 
masses bring. Warner's Alkiona Mnglamd, IMi. 

GANZAS. Geese, in Spanish. Put by 
Butler for anything wildly extrava- 
gant, because the romance of the 
Man in the Moon feigned that don 
Gonzales was carried thither by ^ca- 
za9, or geese. 

They are but idle dreams and ^»«^fit 
And sarour stnm^y of the #m«u. 

Hndikr^TI^m,T«L 
Mor of the aamas which did som 
Transport oon Diego to the moon. 

\^w^^MaBlBi^S ^^w ^r ^9^^9* 

f GAPE-SEED. A burlesque expression, 
sufficiently explained by the following 
examples. 

Wtiilst others they do make rerair 
To Smithfield to Bartholomew jPair, 
To see Jack Pudding act his trickSk 
Whilst cut-purse he liis pocket picks; 
And by that means *tis plainly clear, 
They for their gapes-seed do par dear. 

'Poor RoHn,im. 
This wHl be a busT month both with the farmers in 
the country, and the Harlequins and Jack-Pttddiags 
in Bartholomew Fair ; and these, tho* they pretead 
to be thought fools, wiU not be the <aily fooia then^ 
nor to be compar'd with those who, in an eager pursuit 
after diTcnion, stand with their eyea and their oMtodM 
open, to take in a cargo of gape-seed, while aoBS a 
bttle too nimble for them pick their pockets. 

lud^n^h, 
t GAR. See Gark£. 
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Con. But not with him bv my faith, and joor leare, 
iu't we be married. Pritnee JBcaria, gar hmi waah his 
face; he'll icare some bodies bairns else. 

Bromt^i Northern Last. 

GARB. An heraldic term for a sheaf 
of corn ; "a corruption of the French 
word gerbe, which si^ifies a sheaf of 
any kind of com." 'Pomy. 

Great Eiisham's fertile glebe what tongue hath iiot 

extoU'd. 
As though to her alone belong'd the garh of gold. 

Drayt. Pol., xiii, p. 938. 

Explained in the margin, "the sheaf." 

fGARBEL. Anything sifted, or from 

which the coarse paru have heen taken. 

Averdepois weight is by coatome (yet coiiiiriued also 
by statute), aiid thereby are weighed nil kind of 
grocerie wares, physicall drugs, butter, cheese, flesh, 
waxe, pitch, tarre, tallow, wools, heoip, flux, yron, 
Steele, lend, and all other commodities not before 
named (as it seenieth,) but especially evenr thins 
which bearelh tlie name of garbet, and whereof issnetn 
a refuse or wast. Dalton't Countrey Juttie*, 16S0. 

GARBOIL. A tumult, uproar, or com- 
motion. Garbouille, French. 

Look here, and at thy sor'reign leisure, read 
The garioiU she awak'd. Ant. fr CI, i, 8. 

Ha garh<nU, Ctesar, 

ICade oat of her inipntience fcc. 

Did you too niucli msquiet. Rid., ii, 9. 

With Charles and with Orlaudo to remaine. 
And them to serve, while these garhoyUt do last 

Harringt. Ariotto, xxxix, 69. 
And with a pole-ax dasheth out nis brains. 
While he's cUunanding what the garboil means. 

Drayt. Battle ofJgin., Works, p. 77. 

fGAR-CROW. A scarecrow? 

She tript it like a barren doe, 
And strutted like a gar-erowe. 

Choges DroUerg, 1666. p. 67. 

GARD. See Guard. 

A GARDEN-HOUSE, now called a 
summer-house. Gardens in the 
suburbs of London, with buildings of 
this kind in them, were formerly much 
in fashion, and often used as places of 
clandestine meeting and intrigue. 
This practice is described in Stubbs's 
Anatomic of Abuses, and alluded to 
by several dramatic writers : 

In the fields and suburbes of the cities, they have 
gardens either palled or walled round about Tery 
high, with tbeir barbers and bowers fit for the pur- 
pose. And least they might be espied in these op«n 
places, they have their baiiquetting liouses with 
galleries, turrets, and what not, tiierem sumptuously 
erected; wherein they may (and doubtless uo) niaiiv 
of them phiy the filthy persons, 8cc. SttMs, p. 57. 
Now, God thank you, sweet lady, if you have any 
friend, or garden-hiuse, where you may employ a poor 
gentleman as your friend, 1 am yours to command in 
aU secret service. 

London Protliaal, v, 1 ; Suppl. to Sh., ii, S17. 
Poor soul, she's entic'u forth by her own sex 
To be betray'd to man, who in some garien-komss. 
Or remote walk, taking his lustful time. 
Binds darkness on her eyes, surprizes her. 

Mayor of Quinb., 0. PI., xi, 120. 
Tetat least imitate the ancient wise citizens of this city, 
who used carefully to provide tlieir wives gardens near 
the tflfwn, to plant, to graft in, as occasion served, only 
to kc^ th«n from idkncM. AU Foolt,0. Pi., It, 101. 



Thy old wife sell andyrons to the eoort. 
Be eonntenanced by the dons, and weare a hood. 
Nay keep my garden-home; lie call her mother, 
Thee father. B. ^ Fk Martial Maid, iii, 1. 

This is no garden-house, in my conscience she went 
forth with no dishonest intent 

B. if* Fl. Woman Hater, act ii, p. 88S. 

The word summer-house was, now- 
eyer, not unknown. See Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Honest Man's Fortune, 
act iii, p. 410. 

In Londina lUustrata is a print of 
sir Paul Pindar's lodge, or garden* 
hoiisey now in Half - moon - alley, 
Bishopsgate-street. 

fin the meane while their wives are joviall ; 
They eate the tongues of nightingales, lambettonei^ 
Potato pies, pick'ld oysters, marrowbones. 
And dnnke the purest wine that they can gette; 
They have their garden-houses ; will bee sicke ; 
Then comes the doctor with hu clister pipe. 
And makes them well ; their husbands heada ake stilL 

Play of TiwtoM, 

GARDIANCE. Defence, guarding. 

I got it nobly in the kind's defence, and iu the gtu^^ 
dianee of my faire queene's right. 

Chapman's Mttnt. Day's Mirth, Y 8. 

fGARGEL, or GARGOIL. The image 
on the spouts of buildings, an old 
architectural term. 

Oargels of mens figure, telamones, atUntes, gargelt of 
womens figure, cariatides vel statute muliors. 

Without Dictionarie, ed. 16U6. p. 163. 
But raUier to be dowted whether any soch person was 
ever biuhop there, as ys surmysea, experyence in 
semblable cases latly tryed owte by Dervelgadem, 



Conoch, and soch other Welsch godes, antique gargets 
of ydoktry. Wright's Monastic Letters, p. iwS. 

GARISH. Splendid, shining, magnifi- 
cent. Skinner says, *'Nescio an ab 
A. S. gearwian, praeparare, apparare." 
Mr. Lemon wrote it gairiah, that he 
might derive it from the Greek yai^. 

That aU the world shall be in love with night, 
And pay no worship to the garish sun. 

Bom. and Jul, U,%, 
What foolea are men to build a ^ariiA tomb. 
Only to save the carcass whilst it rots. 

Honest Wh.,Q.Vl,\^^A, 
But Uion canst maske in garish gauderie, 
To suit a foole's farfetchM liverie. 

HalPs Satirss,ui,\. 
There in dose covert by some brook, 
Where no profaoer eye may look. 
Hide me mm. dB.y*» garish eye. 

Miltan, Penseroso, 188. 

GARLAND. A name long current for 
a collection of ballads. Dr. Percy, 
in the conclusion of his Essay on the 
Ancient Minstrels, thus speaks of 
collections of this kind: ''Towards 
the latter end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, the genuine old minstrelsy 
seems to have been extinct, and thence- 
forth the ballads that were produced 
were wholly of the latter [t. e., more 
correct, but bordering on the inaipid] 
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kind, and these came forth in such 

abundance, that in the reign of James 

I they began to be collected into 

little miscellanies, under the name of 

garlands, and at length to be written 

purposely for such collections." p. 

xxxix. In the note on this passage, 

the qnnint titles of many of these are 

enumerated, from the Pepysian and 

other libraries. They are in 12mo, 

and in black letter, viz.: 1. A 

Crowne Garland of Goulden Roses 

gathered out of England's Royall 

Garden, &c. ; by Richard Johnson. 

1612. [Bodl. Libr.] 2. The Golden 

Garland of Princely Delight. S. The 

Garland of Good-will; by T. D. 

1631. 4, The Royal Garland of 

Love and Delight; by T. D. &c. 

Robin HoocTs Garland is still well 

known. 

No, no, man ; these are out of ballads ; 

She has all the Garland of Good-will by heart 

Match at Midn., O. PI., vii,875. 
G. Oh sweet man I 
Thou art the very honeyromb of honesty. 
P. The Garland of GoodtnU. 

Ford's Broken Heart, iv, 2. 

Qu. whether the former line is also a 
title of some such collection. 
fTo GARLAND. To crown with a 
garland. 

Oh Elphin, Elphin, thonsh thnn hence be gone, 
In spi^ht of death yet shalt thou live for aye. 
Thy poesie is garlanded with baye. 

Drayton's Shepherds Garland, 1598. 

fGARLICK. The name of a jig or 
farce which seems to have been very 
popular at the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century. 

Player. That shows your more learning, sir. Bot, I 

S-ay yon, is that small matter done I entrusted you for? 
addit. A. small matter ! You'll find it worth Meg of 
Westminster. althou};h it be but a bare jig. 
Player. O, lord I sir, I wish it had but half the taste 
of garliet, 
Haddit. Garlick stinks to this ; if it prove that yon 

have not more than e'er aartiek had, say I 

am a boaster of my own works ; disgrace me on the 
open stage, and bob me off with ne'er a penny. 

The Hog hath lost his Psarl 
And for his action he eclipseth quite 
The jig Qt garlick or the punk's delight. 

Taylor's Wbrkes, 1630. 

fGARNARD. A granary. 

A gamard to kecpe come in, granarium. 

ITtthaW Dictionaries ed. 1606, p. 166. 

fGARNEP. A small mat. 

A gamep to bee laide under the pot upon the table to 
save the table-cloth clean, basis. 

WithaW Dictionaries ed. 1608, p. 176. 

fGARNERIE. A granary. 

Sir Simon Ejrre, draper, maior, he built Leaden Hall 
for a gamerie for tne citie, and gave five thousand 
markes to charitable uses. tnylor's Workes, 



To GARRE. To cause, or make ; uid 
to be from the Icelandic gierra. 

no matter did she make of nought 
To itirre up strife, and garre tbrm disagree. 

Tell me, good Hobbindl, what gars thee greet 

/W.. £^/.,4,^ff,T,l. 

It is Scotch also. See Jamieson, who, 
with his usual diligence, has collected 
the whole store of etymological 
knowledge or conjecture upon it. 
GARRET. A court jester or fool, con- 
temporary with Archy, in union with 
whom he is often mentioned. 

As when salt Archy or Garret dnth provoke then. 

Bp. Corhet, Poems, f. 68. 
Whose wit consists 
In Archy's bobs, and Garret's sawcy jests. 

Vnpub. Poem ef Hevlin, qnotea by Mr. Chshsm 
in the Poets, vol. ▼, p. 67. 

See Archy. 
GARTERS, their significance. It wm 
the regular amorous etiquette, in the 
reign of Elizabeth, for a man, pro- 
fessing himself deeply in lore, to 
assume certain outward marks of 
negligence in his dress, as if too 
much occupied by his passion to 
attend to such trifles ; or driven hr 
despondency to a forgetfalness of all 
outward appearance. His garters, in 
particular, were not to be tied up. 
The detail, however, will be best seen 
by the following passages : 

Then there is none of my uncle's marks upon yos: he 
taught me how to know a man in love. Tlici 

Cr hose should be ungarter'dt your boan^ aa- 
d^, your sleeve unbuttoned, jour shoe uaticd, 
and every thing about you denotiiig a cardess deso- 
lation. As JKW like it, in, i 
Shall I defy hatbands, and tread gmrters and stuDS* 
strings undrr my teet ? I must ; 1 am now he^eaaa 
to Cupid, and have read all these informatioiia m his 
book of statutes. 

Heppood's Fkir Maid ^ the Stdkange. 
I was once like thee, 
A ligher, melancholy humorist, 
CroMer of arms, a goer wthomt g0rt«r$, 
A hatband hater, and a busk-pcnnt wearer. 

A pleasant Comedy how to hum ag. W^ 4t. 

fGARVAGE. For garbage. 

Intestina. eiTcpa, ryicoiXia, Ivdtm, x^p'*^ Auidl 
Synara. Boyauz, let entrullea. Tlie guta udgaf 
vage. Ifomfemdatar. 

GASCOYNES. The same as gaskina, 
or galligaskins. 

Much in my gascoynes, more in my roond howe 
[r. hoM]. Lyly*s Mother Bomkie, ir.i 

Give you joy, air. 
Of your son's gaskoyne-knde ; you'll be a graadftthcr 

shortly, 
To a fine crew of roaring sans and danghten. 

Boarimg Girl, O. PL, vi, U7. 

The gascoyne bride was Moll Cot- 
purse, who was dressed like a man. 

fWhen sir Rowland Russet-coat, their dad, ion 
tagging everie dqr in hit'round/aso^yMt of will 
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cotton, nnd Imtli much adoo (poore pennie-father) to 
keope bis anthnft elbowes in reparations. 

Nash, Pierce Penileue, 1592. 

GASHFUL. Horrid, frightful; for 
gastful, from gaat. Certainly not 
from gash^ which would uot make 
sense in either of the passages cited 
bv Mr. Todd. 

Nor prodigal upbanding of thine evei, 
Whose gashful balls do soem to pelt the skiet. 

(Quarters Jonah, H 2. 
Come, death, and welcome; which spoke comes in a 
gtuk/wt. horrid, meagre, terrible, ugly shape. Pkohe- 
rooH, pkoberotaton. Gallon, rest. Wote*,p. 69. 

Neither the eyes of a person praying, 
nor the bony figure of death, could 
be full of gashes. In the latter pas- 
sage, it is evidently only one of many 
synonyms, accumulated for effect. 
To GAST. To frighten ; of the same 
origin as ghost, &c. Gast, Saxon. 

Or whet her ^<u/^</ b? the noise I made, 

Full suddenly he flea. Leutt ii, 1. 

Also as a participle : 

I made thee flie, and onickly leare thy bold, 
Thou never wast in all thy life wo oast. 

Mirr, Mag^ p. 120. 

Aghast is well known. 
To G ASTER. Another form of the same 
word. 

Either the sight of the lady has gaster'd him, or else 
he's drunk. 

B and n. Wit at set. Weapons, act ii, p. 277. 
And with these they adrad and gasler sencelesae old 
women, witlesse children, 8lc. 

Declarat. of Poyish Inmost,, sign. S 4. 
tif thry run at him with a spit red bote, thry gasier 
him so sore, that his dame shall go her selfe, if she 
will, he will come no more there. 

Gifford's Dialogtts on WitehtSt 160S. 

GASTNESS, for ghasthness. 

Look you pale, mistress ? 
Do you perceive the gastness of her eye ? Otkel., v, 1. 

So the folios have it ; the quartos read 
jeastures, 
fGASTRIMARGISM. The love of good 
eating. 

Be not addicted to this fonle vice of gastrimargism 
and belly-chear, like Sniyndyrides, who when be rid a 



suiter to Clysthenes his daughter, caried with him a 

ny roulers, and so many fishers. 
Optick Glass* qfEnmors, 1639. 



thousand cooks, as many foulers, and so many fishers. 



f GATEHOUSE. The prison was usually 
in the strong tower over the town 
gates. 

The qatehoHSi for a prison was ordain'd. 
When in this land the third king Edward reign'd; 
Good lodtring roomes and diet it aflfoords, 
But I hau rather lye at home on boords. 

Taglof^s Workss, 1603. 

+GATE.ROW. A lane ; a street. 

To dwell heere in our neighboaThnod or gate-row, 
being therto driven tlirongh very povcrtie. 

Terence, MS. trans. 1619. 

tG.VTHER. 

I gather myselfe together as a man doth whan he 
intendeih to shewa his strength, j> me acusnils. 

PaUgrens. 



See Ord. and Reg., p. 297. 
tGATHERER. The man who took 
the money at the entrance to the 
theatres. 

Argcntarins coactor in lap. vet. qui pecuniam coUigit. 
Rcccveur. A collector, gatherer, or receiver of money. 

Nomenclator, I&80. 
There is one Jhon Russell, that by voure apoyntment 
was made a gatherer with us. CoUier'sJlleyn Papers. 

GAUDE, or GAWD. A toy, a gewgaw, 
a piece of festive finery ; from gaudeo, 
Latin, though Skinner is inclined to 
derive it from the Dutch goud, gold. 
See much discussion of the etymology 
in Todd's Johnson. 

And stoln th' impression of her fantasy. 

With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawos, eonceita. 

Knacks, trifles, nosegays, sweetmeats. 

Mids.N.Dr^Ul- 

Seems to me now 

As the remembrance of an idle gawd 
Which in my childhood I did dote upon. 

Ibid., iv. 1. 
Clothed she was in a fool's coat and cap 
Of rich imbroider'd silks, and in her lap 
A sort of paper puppets, aauds, and toys. 
Trifles scarce good enough for girls and boys. 

Draut. Moonr., voL ii, p. 476. 
Love, still a baby, plays with gawdes and toys. 

Drayt., Idea xxii, p. 1866. 
The proud day. 
Attended with the pleasures of the world. 
Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds. 
To give me audience. JT. John, iii, 8. 

See Todd's lUustr. of Chaucer, Glos* 
sary. 
To GAUDE. To sport, or keep festival ; 
from the substantive. 

For be was sporting in gauding with his familiars. 

north's Pint,, p. S63. 

To jest : 

Beware how they contrive their holiday talke, by 
waste wordes issuing forth their debcate mouths in 
carping, gauding, and jesting at young gentlemen. 

Palace qf Pleasure, vol. i, fol. 60. 

Hence Warburton reads gaude in the 
following passage, which, it must be 
owned, much improves the sense of 
the subsequent line : 

Go to a gossip's feast, and gaude with me. 
After so long grief su Jb nativity. 

Coin, of Errors, v, 1. 

The original reading, however, is go 
with me, which being sense, the altera- 
tion, though very specious, seems too 
great to be made without authority. 
Shakespeare has gawded for adorned, 
as the word gaudv still signifies ; 

Our veil'd damea 
Commit the war of white and damask in 
Their nicely gawded checks, to the wanton spofl 
Of Phoebus^ burning kisses. CorioL, U, L 

GAUDE RY. Finery, gaiety. 

But thou can'st maske in garish gauderit. 

Halts 5ial.,m,1. 
Tlien did 1 love the May flow*rt gaudery, blind to the 
living beauties that dispose the Joves of life. 

Uarrmgt. Nugm Juiif., ii, p. 86 



Bepnnr'd, 



11 debuchcd Into' 



Aad rnnkt him think it irartli* hii bcM cndtanm. 

fGAUDY. Gayj feBti»e. 

1 hire rood aatc to Ht the cockc on the fanpe, tad 

MikE faWyc Chen. Pa!^imt'i JeolvlMi, IMO. 

GAUDY DAY or NIGHT. A time of 
festivity and rejoicing. The expres- 
■ion ii yet fully retained in the Uai- 
TGtsity of Oxford. 



I^'i hate one other ^imtfj'iught; cull to V* 
All IDT ud nptflins 1 BU Dur bbwli ; onre mor 

... ^--^^i«?;t_b«lii^^^ -' "" 

uidcliatiiall 



Ui.ll. 



*■ bioQght Torlh 

Bloont, in his GloBsogrnphia, speaks 
of a foolish deriTHtion of the word 
'from a Judge Gaudy, aaid to have 
been tlie inBtitutor of such days. But 
aueh dajs vere held iu all times, and 
did not want a judge to iDveot them. 
fGATEL, or 6AVIL. A sheaf of com. 
Fr. 

And u Aeldi that hare hem loni time clored 
Wth olrhing ■eather.vbea UiEiT aim liuon the 

^» hap. 
An «ith a couataat north vind dried. 

tGAVELOCK. A kind of spear. 

nr. Donai, nuDC Ihon hither into Oie miditortha 
h«t wilh \\tj guvfiwkt. Simaiio, |oc *oa forth inio 
the krt wing ofthebailcU: ud thon, STritrut, into 
the righL TcTcxci ix Entliik, ISli. 

^AULliY. A term applied to vacant 
■pots where nothing grows, 

BnGt. I Kfl in lome medchrwa uiiUjr pkfee. wbera 
liU^ at DO graue at all grvwelli, bj natoD (aa I take 

plarea are comiDotdy ]dv where the water ataiiileth, 
not having Tcnt to paueawar. 

Norioi'i Suntion IH4leftit, 1010. 

GAUNT. The vulgar Englisti spelling 
and pronunciation of the name of 
Ghent, in Flandera. 

Who lint the Fle^^ Unghl, « boH fcaat la held at 
OtmU. Dnrfl. FolyM.. iii>, p. llSt. 

The fourth son of Edward III was 
born tt that place, in 1340, and 
therefore was always called John of 
Gaunt. In the opening of the play of 
Richard II he is styled. 

Old Join ofOBoU, ttme-honoar'd Lmoitei. 

In the same piece Shakespeare makes 
him pnn abundantly on this local 
appellation, and the adjectire gavnt, 
thin, bony. 

Oh how that name heflta my eompoiltioB I 

Old Caimt indeed, andoiMl in being old,**. ML 

The adjectite hardly wants iUustratiog, 



2 6EA 

having been need by Diyden ud 
later poets. 

The city of Ghent waa still called 
Oavnt by HeylJD, in hia Cosmo- 
graphy, 1703: 

OmMml, in Ladne caSed OtuJttmm. — In Uua towa wert 
born John doke ot l^apvla-, cpnvoalT called J>^ 
1^ Om^mt. and Charlea the Sfth. emgienc. F. II). 

In Moll's Atlas Oeographico*, 1713, 
it is changed to Ghent. 

OAWK. or GOWK. A cuckoo, or ■ 
fool. Scotch, iu both aenaea. 8n 
Jamieson, who gives good ressoni, 
from etymology, why the latter srue 
was the original one. It is still cur- 
rent in the northern countiet of 
England. In both places also, it ii s 
name for an April fool. See Brand's 
Fopnl. Ant., vol. i, p. 121, 4to. 

GAY, ». A print, or picture ; atiU cur- 
rent in Norfolk in the same sense. It 
clearly has this meaning in the passage 
from L'Bstrange, given by Todd. 

Look npon prceepta ui cnblcma. aa thej do dbcb ftft 
and picturea. L'ttlm^ 

Also here : 

I nmat needa own Jacob Toiuas'a infmiilj t> U 
greater than the tnnaliitai. who ui the inHrrptioa ta 

honeallj. UTTdcD'i Virril. 

[In the following passage it meaus 
anything gaudy.] 

tTbe tuue Tor Ihii ■ monnu appoialmeat bciat eipmd, 
Dj lover Fune lo our hoiue. mllirtd (I thiaE 1 mM 
BIT lire^ irilb a Hit eoFcrcd aU over with fen nA 
gold lace ; for. though the long bad fovhid hia nlgeett 
thoio adperftnitioi, he, who wb* a attangtr, iptt 
pleanrc m Hoeb ff^t. on panoae to bo the vn 
noted bj VBarmg cioothei nnt of thecovmoa node 
CommU HiiUrj tfPrmMam, IIU. 

fJl GAZE. Stariog. 

The court at WhilehalL the pariiamEnl. and rilr. 
look the alanun, moatering np their old reaia, twrij 
nuB atanding at faca, aa if aoma new piudigie hal 
acil«d Uku. Wilum'i Jama 1, 

tOAZE-HOOND. 

Sw'atthoaf' ■- 

Froratha cL 

GAZBT. A small Venetian coin, the 
original price of a newspaper ; whence 
the now current name of Gattlte. 

What monatroua and moat painToJ cimmataneo 
la hen to get kidc three or four gaMfU. 
Soso Ihrte-pcDce in the vhoh^,fOIllMt twill eoBeta. 
B. Jsv. ru.tll. 
Sinea yon have aald the word 1 am oobto^ 
fikit willnotgoa mhJ Icaa. 

Mmaimg, MiadifBt^ iii, L 

Also Guardian, i, 1. 

a Ihoaaagd n AfteeBO I 
phen'a, Veniet' 

jon B gvti, w 

a pennj. Corjit, tdL 11, p. 11, r|( 

To GBALB. To fieeie, jelly, or clut: 



how with iL 
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the simple form of to congeal, Gelo, 
Latin. 

We found the doke my fttber ^talde in blood. 

Bntnger't Trmg.t lign. 1 1. 

Speaking of the formation of pearls 
in the shell : 

It fonns little gnini or leedt within it, which clMve 
to ita sides, then {(row hard, and 0m/, as it were. 

Patkemia Saera, p. 190, qnoted by Todd. 

GEANCB. See Jaunce. 

GEAR, or GEER. Matter, suhject, or 

business in general ; often applied to 

dress also. Saxon. 

But I will remedy this fear ere long, 
Or sell my title for a glorioos grave. 

S Hen, rr, ui. 1. 
Will this gemr ne*er be mended ? TVo. ^ Or., i, 1. 

This latter appears to have been some- 
thing of a proverbial expression, as it 
occurs verbatim in the old interlude 
of King Darius, 1565. 

Here's goodly gear. Bom. jr Jul., ii, 4 

It must here be objected again to the 
modern editors of Shakespeare, that, 
having altered the orthography of the 
author, to render his language more 
easy to the reader, they do not give 
it uniformly. This word, for instance, 
is sometimes printed gear, and some* 
times geer. It ought always to be 
gear. 

To rlieare his gnests, whom he had stayd that night, 
And nuke their welcome to them well appeare; 
Thui to sir Calidore was eaaie geare. 

Sp. F. 9.. VI, iii, «. 
Bat tliis was not for a little while, nor m a geere of 
favour that sboold oontinae for a time, bat this lielde 
out fortie v«ares together. North's FluL, p. 178. 

See to Cotton. 
GEASON. Rare, uncommon, unusual. 
Of uncertain origin, but marked in 
some old dictionaries, and in Ray, as 
an Essex word. 

The ladie beark'ning to his srnsefull speech, 
Found nothing that he said onmret orgeason. 

Spen$.FQ.,yi,ir,Z7. 
Such as this age, in which all good is geoion. 
And all that humble is and mean, debac'd. 

Spent. Visiom of the Worlds Vanity, Stanz. 1. 
Neither u that geason, seeing for the muet part it is 
proper to all tboae of sharpe capncitie. 

Euphues, sign. C 4, b. 
Qraffee of such a stocke are reij geason in these days. 

Gateotgne's Works, sign. C 3. 
tUre bangs by reason that he wanted reason. 
Good men are scarce, and honest men are geason. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
f Still oysters and fresh-herrinn are in season. 
But strawberries, cherries, ana green-pease are geason. 

Poor Robin, 1713. 

GECK. A fool. Capel says, from ^Aerro, 
Italian ; but it is rather Teutonic, as 
Dr. Jamieson 8ug:gests. 

Kept in a dark house, risited by the priest. 

And made the most notanovu geek, lud guil. 

That e'er inreation pUy'd on. TwsL N,, r, 1. 



In the following passage it seems 
ratlier to mean a jest^ or subject of 
ridicule : 

To taint hit noble heart and brain 

With needless jealousy} 
And to become the geek and scorn 

Of others' rillauiy. Cgmi,, ▼, 4. 

In these also, cited by Mr. Steevens 
from the Scottish dialect, it means 
rather a tnck : 

Thocht he be auld, my joy, qohat reck T 
When he is gone gire him ane geek. 
And take another by the oeclc 

Again : 

The carle that hecht aaweill to trdt yon, 
I think sail get ane geek. 

Ane verie excellent and deUctahill Tremtint, 
iMtiiulit Philotus, etc., 1608. 

Dr. Jamieson has it in the sense of an 
object of derision, a taunt, or gibe ; 
and derives it from the Teutonic geck^ 
jocus. 
f 6EIRE. An old name for a vulture. 

A vulture or geire, «*ultar. 

mthaU' Dietionarie, ed. 1008, p. 90. 

lb GELD. To castrate ; but anciently 
used also for the operation by which 
females are rendered barren, and in 
dogs called to spay. 
Thus Autigonus, in the Winter's Tale, 
threatens to geld his three daughters. 
Act ii. 

This is sufficiently proved by the term, 
not yet obsolete, of a sow-gelder. 

fGELlD. Cold. Lat. gelidus. 

The lukewarm blood of this dear lamb, being spilt, 
To rubia tum'd, whereof her posts wrre built ; 
And what dropp'ddown in a kind gelid gore. 
Did turn rich sapphires, and did pave her floor. 

Qnartes's EwMtwu 
No showTS but 'twizt your lids, nor gelid snow. 
But what your whiter chaster brest doth ow. 
Whilst winds in chains colder yoar sorrow blow. 

Looelaee^a Lneattm, 164S. 

tGELLUPE. Jelly. 

Josculam ooactnm. Gelatine. Gelley, or gettnp€. 

nomtnclator. 

GELOFER, or GILLIFLOWER. The 
variegated gilhflowers, being con- 
sidered as a product of art, were 
popularly called Natures bastards, 
Perdita exactly assigns this reason : 

For I have heard it said 
There is an art, which, in their piedness, shares 
With great creating nature. Wlmi. TaU, if, t. 

She had said before. 

The fairest flowers o' the setso« 
Are our carnations, and streak'd gill\fiomers. 
Which some call Nature's bastards. Ibid, 

Hence, in another play, after much 
jesting on the names of flowers, a 
young maiden declares against that 
kind: 

23 
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p. You ha\e fair roset, have you not? 
J. Yet, nr, roset ; liut no gillifiowers. 

Netc Wimdtr, Aoc. Dr., v. 28S. 

See GiLLOFEB. 
GELT. Unexplained, I think, in the 
following passage of Spenser. Church 
and Upton say that it means a castra- 
ted animal. But why should Amoret 
be so compared, or why should loss of 
wits be attributed to such an animal ? 

Which, when at fearfall Amoret perceived. 

She staid not th' utmost end thereof to try, 
But, like a ghastly gtUt, whose wits are reared, 

Han forth iu hast with hideous outcry. 

Spent. F. q., IV, vii, 21. 

The word certainly had the meaning 
assigned, but it does not apply in this 
place. 
GEM EL. A twin, or pair of anything ; 
from ffemellus, Latin. A term used 
iu several arts, for things arranged iu 
pairs. Thus in heraldry, gemellea are 
explained, **the bearing of bars by 
pairs or couples in a coat of arms." 
Kersey, 

It is by others termed a feise between two gemelt. 
And that is as farr from the marke as the other ; for 
a gcpiel ever goeth by paires, or couplet, and not to be 
teparated. 

R. Holme, Academy ofJrmarg, /-c, I, tii, 77- 

Dravton borrows the word from that 
science to signify couplets in poetry : 

The quadrin doth never double; or, to me a word of 
keraldry, never brinjreth forth getnells. 

Preface to BaroiCe Wars, Tol. i, p. 86. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be used to signify pairs of hinges : 

Far under it a cave, whose entrance ttreight 
Cloe'd with a stone-wrought dore of no mean weight. 
Yet from itself the gemels beaten [qu. bearen?] to 
That little strength could thrust it to and fro. 

Browne, British Poet., B. ii, song 8, p. 109. 

All this serves to strengthen that 
admirable conjecture of Warburton, 
which Johnson so justly pronounced 
to be ingenious enough to deserve to 
be true. He proposed ^em^/ for ^^tre/, 
in the following passage -, and, indeed, 
the context seems almost to demand 
it. The accusation against Warburton 
of coining the word, is fully exposed 
by the above passages, 

Herm. Methiukt I tee thete tilings with parted eye, 
When ev'ry thing tucms double. 

Hel. So, methinkt. 
And I [». #., I also] have found Demetrius like ugemel. 
Mine own, and not mine own. Mide. N. Dr., iv, 1. 

Shakespeare might have in mind the 
gemel Antipholis, in his own Comedy 
of Errors, whom Adriana found her 
own, and not her own. Jewel hardly 
makes sense. The MS. mighty per- 



haps, have it jeme/, which would make 
the mistake very easy. 
This is certainly the word which wu 
also corrupted into gimmal, gimmow, 
gimbal, &c., as applied to double riogs. 
See GiMMAL. 
GEM I NY. A pair. Gemini, Latin. 

Or else yon had look'd through the frate, like ^ge^^jf 
of baboont. Mer. IF. rl, ii, 1 

Probably intended as an allusion to 
the sign Gemini in the zodiac. 
[O gemini, as an exclamation, is found 
in the 1 7th cent.] 

-K) gewumgt neighbour, what a blitte it 
Thit, that we have 'mongtt ua UUaset ? 

Himer a la Mode,Wk 

f GENERABLE has a second meaning, 
not given by Todd, viz., genial, con- 
tributory to propagation. 

Thou queen of heav'n, oomnuuidrett of the dtep^ 

Lady of lakes, regent of wooda and deer, 

A lamp dispelling iriuome night ; the Kraroe 

or gmerahie moisture. JImmi 1V«0. 

The GENERAL. The people at large. 

And even to 
The general, tubject to a well-wiahV )dn%. 
Quit their own part, and in obtcooioiit fondaesi 
Crowd to hit presence. meat, for Memt., n, 4. 

The confirmation of this true reading 
is owing to the sagacity of Mr. 
Malone, who supported it by thii 
passage of Clarendon : *'As rather to 
be consented to than that the general 
should suffer." B. y, p. 530, 8vo. 
It is very odd that the commentaton 
should have puzzled themselves aboat 
the next word, subject, which is evi- 
dently put, as in common usage, for 
subjected, or being subject. See, if 
any furtlier satisfaction be wanting, 
Johnson, Subject, adj.. No. 2. 
The general is similarly used here : 

For the 



Although particular, shall give a tcantUiuc 

Of good or bad unto the general. 2Vo. emi Or., i, t. 

That is, *' Will give a small share of 
advantage or hurt to the people at 
large." 
Again : 

For the play, I remember, pleat'd not the aflliou; 
twas caviare to tie general. Hamd., ii, 1 

In another passage, Shakespeare bss 
the singular expression of the general 
gender, for the common sort of 
people : 

The other motirob 
Whv to a public count I miEht not so. 
Is tne great love the genermi gender bear hia. 

By some writers the generality i« 
used in the same sense : 
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From whence it comes, that those tyrants who hnve 
the genrralitff to friend, and thfe great ones thiir 
enemjes, are m the more safetie. 

Mackiavfl on Lity, fjr B. Dacres, b. i, ch. 40. 

fGENERAL. Common; public. 

She's generall, she's free, she's libenill 

or hand and purse, she's open unto all. 

She is no miserable hidebound wretch. 

To please her friend at any time shee'l stretch; 

At once she can speake true and lye, or either, 

And is at home, abroad, and altoceiher. 

Taylot't Worket, 1630. 

GENEROUS. Of noble birth or rank. 
The primitive sense of the word, and 
the first noticed by Dr. Johnson, but 
not illustrated by him with any 
examples, nor now very commonly 
used. Mr. Todd has added two 
quotations, one from Othello, as 
below. 

Twice have the tmmpets sounded ; 
ThtgenenmM and Kravest citizens 
Hiive heiit the (rates, and rery near upon 
The duke is enterini^. Meas.for Meas.f iv, 6. 

Your dinner, and the gentroui islanders 
By you invited, do attend your presence. 

Othello, iii, 8. 

GENEVA WEAVER. Weavers have 
been celebrated for their love of 
psalmody, which is satisfactorily ac- 
counted for. See Weaver. The 
people of Geneva were celebrated 
puritans; and among them the 
weavers particularly excelled as psal- 
modists. A baboon is asked, 

Wliat can von do for the town of OeneM, sirrah ? 

llle koldi up hli kands^ instead oj praging.} 
Con. Sure this baboon is a great puritan. 

Sam Alley, 0. PL. t, 487. 
Who does he look like in that dress ? 

Hewe. Hum! why 
Like a Oeneva weaver in black, wbo left 
The loom, and entered into th' ministry, 
For conscience sake City Maick, 0. PI., ix, 370. 

The persecution of Protestants in the 
Netherlands brought the weavers of 
that country into England, and these, 
being Calvinists, were joined by their 
brethren from Geneva. 
fGENIAL. Cheerful; festive. (Lat.) 

Whilst they on genial 
Coaches, with golden frames supported, feast. 

JSneoi his Descent into Hell, 1661. 

fGENIO. Genius. 

But by reason of humane nature, wee hare daily ezpe- 
nence, tliat as humours and genioe*, so affections and 
Judgement, which oftentimes is rassall to them, and 
erery other thing else, doth vary and alter. 

The Passenger ofBen9ennto, 1619. 

GENOWAIE. A Genoese. 

Ambrose Grimani, a Oenowaie, lying in garriton in 
the iale and city of Chio. GriwustoM*s Goulart, G g 1. 

GENT, for noble, genteel, of good rank. 
French. 

Well worthY irope 1 said then the hdv gent. 
And pupil fitt for inch a tutor's hand. 

8pens.F.Q.,l,\x,t. 



He lov'd, as was hia lot, a lady gent. 

That him again lov'd in the least degree* 
For she was proud, and of too high intent 

IHd^ St 97. 
Such a monument, 
The sun through all the world sees none more geni. 

Sir Tho. Herbert's travels, p. 6S. 
tThrough a faire forrrst as 1 went. 

Upon a sommer's day, 
I met a woodman quaint Kn^genl, 
Yet in a strange aray. Eng/uttWs HeUcan, 1614 
fPot. Who is't that cats? 
Mo. A knight most gettt. 
Pot. What is your pleasure sir? 

Carlwrigkt's Ordinary, 16S1. 

fGENTILESSE. Gentility. Fr. 

iler yeares advancing her to the use of reason, there 
was a pretty emulation among them, who should 
render her mistresse of most gentiUsses, and teach 
her the most witty and subMie discourses, to serve 
her upon all occasions. History q/ traneiou, 16i5. 

GENTLE, adj. Liberal, free ; of rank 
to receive knighthood, whether he haii 
it or not. Equea is thus defined by 
Rich. Jhones, an old herald: "A 
gentleman that professeth honor, 
vertue, and armes, or any of Ihem.** 
Honor and Artnes, b. y, p. 2. He 
afterwards sets down ten qualifications 
which a gentleman ought to have. 
Briefly thus : 1 . A good constitution ; 
2. A handsome person ; 3. A bold 
aspect; 4. Sobriety and discretion; 
5. Obedience to command; 6. Vigi- 
lance and patience; 7. Faith and 
loyalty ; 8. Constancy and resolution ; 
9. Charity; 10. Good luck or for- 
tune. It would be happy if all, who 
now call themselves gentlemen, were 
so well qualified. 

Mske not too rash a trial of him, for 

He's gentle, and not fearful. 3Vsi^., i, S. 

That is, of liberal rank, and therefore 
bold. 

Clerk-like, ezperienc'd, which no lese adorns 
Our gentry, tnan our parents' noble names, 
In [i. «., by] whose success we vt gentle. 

Wint. Tak, i, 8. 
He said he was genlU, but nnfortiuiate. 

Cynik^if,%. 
I am as getUU as yourself, as fireebom. 

B.f-FLloM'i Pilar., ii,l, 

GENTLE, 9. A gentleman. Occurs 
frequently in the old ballads, " Listen, 
gentles all, to me.** But Shakespeare 
also has it. 



Awayt the ^ffi^M are at their cane. 



£.l.,iT.8. 



So we will to our recreation. 

Where is my lovely bride? 
How does my father f OentUs, methinks yo« frown. 

IkM,Skr.,m,9, 

See Todd. 
To GENTLE, r. To make free, or place 
in the rank of a gentleman. 

For he to^dav that sheds his blood with me. 

Shall be my Drotber ; be he ne'er n vile, 

This day snail fss^k hii eooditioa. Benry V, iv.S. 
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+And all tliii raking toyle, and carke and care. 
Is for hi» clowniah first borne aonne and hcyrc, 
Who must be gentled by bis ill got pelfe ; 
Tlioneh be, to get it, got the divfll hirasclfe. 

fGENTLE-CRAFT. The craft of shoe- 
making. 

And sinte that, one of the pentU craft, who took me 
infinitely for the excellent guift he had in tickling a 
lady's heel. The Wizard, a Play, IMO, MS. 

Ad old ballad on the gentle-craft 
commences thus : 

Of craft, and crafts>raen, more or less. 
The gentle-craft I must commend ; 
Whose deeds declnre their faithfulness. 
And hearty love unto their friend. 
The aentU-craft in midst of strife, 
Yields comfort to a careful life. 

GENTLEMAN-USHER. Originally a 
state officer, attendant upon queens, 
and other persons of high rank, as, in 
Henry VIII, Griffith is gentleman- 
usher to queen Catherine ; afterwards 
a private affectation of state, assumed 
by persons of distinction, or those 
who pretended to be so, and particu- 
larly ladies. He was then only a sort 
of upper servant, out of livery, whose 
office was to hand his lady to her 
coach, and to walk before her bare- 
headed (see Bare), though in later 
times she leaned upon his arm. As 
much as curiosity can require con- 
cerning this custom, may be found in 
Ben Jonson's comedy of The Devil is 
an Ass, where Ambler figures as 
gen tie roan -usher to lady Taile-bush ; 
and in the Tale of a Tub, where my 
lady Tub is served by Martin Polecat 
in the same capacity, having changed 
his name to Pol-Martin. 

To have it sound like a gentleman in an office. 

Acti, sc. 6. 

A whole length picture of this curious 
appendage of pride is given in Len- 
ton's Leasures (1631), which being, 
as I apprehend, a scarce book, I shall 
insert nearly the whole of it : 

A gentUman-usher is a spruce fellow, belonging to a 
gay lady, whose footstep in times of yore his lady 
loliowea, for he went before. But now nee it growne 



so familiar with her that they goe arme and arme. — 




aarour not well with him ; the reason that ofitimes 
hee goes but to the next taveme. and then tery 
discreetly brings her homo a tale of a tubbe. He is 
forced to stand bare, which would urge him to im- 
patirnce, but for the hope of being covered, or rather 
the deUghi bee takes in shewing his new-crisp't hayre, 
which his barber hath caus'd to stand like a print 
hedge, in equal proportion. He hath one commenda- 
tion amongst thereat (a neat carver), and will quaintly 
administer a trencher in due season. Hia wages is 



not much, unless hia qualitv exoeedes ; bat hit vaika 
are great ; insomuch that he totaiiy pcas csa i lh tke 
gentlewoman, and oommanda the chambermaid to 
itarch him into the bargHine. The smailitesa of kis 
l^;s bewrayes bis profession, and feeds nneh ipsa 
▼nle to encreaae hu calfe. His g;reatest ease is. k« 
may lye long In bed, and when hee'a np, may call Ua 
his breakfast, and goe without it. A twelreBoaetk 
hath almost wome out hia habit, which Ids anaaal 
pension wUl scarcely anpply. Yet if his lady hkes the 
carriage of him, shee mcreaseth hia anooitr. And 
though shee sarea it out o' th' kitchin, ahel fill op 
her closet. Char. SI. 

The jest about veal, bad as it is, nu 
probablycopied from the mock receipts 
at the end of Overbury's Characters: 

For restoring gentlewien-iuhert' le^*. — If any /raUr* 
man-uiher have the consumption m hia lees, m kin 
feede lustily upon veale, two months in Uie tpnar- 
time, and forbewre all manner of mutton, and bee ^u 
increase in the calfe. 

Under "all manner of mutton,*' 
Laced Mutton is probably meant to 
be comprised, q. v. 
The Tatler speaks of a young mercer, 
become a gentleman, and anxious to 
support the character, who complaios 
to him, 

Tliough I waa the most pert creatore in the world, 
when 1 was foreman, and could hand a woman of tke 
first quality to her coach as well aa her own gentUmta 
usher, 1 am now quite oat of my way. Ma 9L 

GENTRY, for gentility, complaisance. 

If it will please you 
To shew us so much gentrj/ and gnod-wiB 
As to expend your time with as awhile. 

Haad.,d,%. 
f You're not quite 
F^ee of ths gentry till y' have marr'd one naa 
And made another: when one fury hath 
Crvd quit with t'other, and your lust repair'd 
What anger bath destroyd, the titles yovn^ 
Till then you do but stand for 't. 

Cartwrighfi Or^nary, Itfl. 

GEORGE, ST. The well-known and 
long-established patron of Englaod. 
The following injunction, from an old 
art of war concerning the use of his 
name in onsets, is curious : 

Item, that all souldiers entering into battaile, aaaak, 
skirmish, or other faction of armea, shall have for thrir 
common cry and word, Ht. George, for w ar d^ or. wfoa 
them St. George, whereby the souldier is mach con* 
forted, and the enemie dismaied, by calling to miada 



the ancient valour of England, which with that 
has bO often been rictorious, be. Cited by Waitsa 
in a Note on Rick, ill, act v, ae. S. 

See also 0. PL, ii, 372 ; iii, 20. 
The combat of this saint on hoi^e- 
back with a dragon has been very 
long established as a subject for sign 
painting : 

St. George that swing'd the dragon, and e'er since 

Sits on his horseback at mine hostess* door. 

Teach US some fence. X. JeSna, ii, 1* 

But I find an allusion to a slanderous 
sign nt Kingston, on which St. George 
^a» represented as on foot, and flyiug 
from the attack of the dragon's tail: 
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To-noriDW Diomtng we shnll have yoa look 

For all your frrcai words, like S(. George at Kingtton, 

Ruuning a fuctt-bHck from ilie furious dragou, 

Titat with her aiigrie tail belabours him 

lur beinir lazie. B. 4r FL ffoman's Prize, i, 8. 

This was a most disgraceful repre- 
sentation of the favorite saint, and, 
till we have it further explained, we 
cannot but wonder that it should have 
been tolerated. Some unexplained 
custom is also alluded to in the 
mention of blue coats on St. George's 
day. From the two passages relative 
to it, I think we may conclude that 
some festive ceremony was carried on 
at St. Paul's on St. George's day 
annually: that the court attended; 
that the blue coats, or attendants, of 
the courtiers, were employed and 
authorised to keep order, and drive 
out refractory persons ; and that on 
this occasion it was proper for a 
knight to officiate as a blue coat to 
some personage of higher rank. The 
passages are these : 



By Dis. I will be htipht, 
tl on great St. Qtorg/i das 
And with my fellows drive vou all from Paul's 



Wetnr m Hue coat on great St. Qtorgt 



For this attempt. 



iam Alley, 0. PI., r. 486. 



With 's eonuH nomine keeping greater sway 
Hun a court hUne-eoat on St. Oeorge'i dag. 

Runne and a great Cast, Epigr. 83. 

More explanation, however, is cer- 
tainly wanting. The legendary history 
of this noble English or Cappadocian 
knight and saint may be read in the 
once popular History of the Seven 
Champions of Christendom, compiled 
by Richard Johnson, in the reign of 
James I. But the more authentic 
account is in Heylin's elaborate and 
less marvellous History of St. George, 
4to, 1633. See also Bradley's Clavis 
Calendaria, vol. i, p. 307. The history 
is sketched in several old ballads. 
fGEORGEA-GREEN. Or George of 
the Green, one of the popular heroes 
of the old ballad poetry, not unfre- 
quently alluded to. He is represented 
as holding the office of pinner, or 
pindar, of Wakefield, in Yorkshire, 
and as defeating all antagonists with 
the quarter-staff. R. Greene made 
this hero the subject of a play, which 
appeared in 1599. 

Tet hel be thought or seen 
80 good as George-a-grem ; 



And calls his blouze, his queen. 

And speaks in langiiaee keen. 

Witts Recreations, 16M. 
I sometimes hsTe known when an answer hath b««n 
brouffht enough to divide the most iutimnte friends, 
which when 'twas inquir'd into prov'd no more to the 
mind of the party that sent it, Uien George-a-Greena 
to the man in the moon. A Cap, /-c, p. lU. 

fGEORGY. 

Here he picks out and cuUs the men on horse-back, 
and by sught of hand, with wonderful celerity, dis- 
mounts their Georgies. 

HeaJTt Proteus Bedinnis, 167S. 

tGERGON. Jargon; chattering. 

They beine all coltish and full of ragery. 
And full oigergon as is a flecken pye. 

Cartwrigkt's Ordinary, 1651. 

fG ER-L AUGHTER. Coarse laughter. 

Use them as grsTc counsellors smiles, not as rude 
bobbinolds ger-laughters, who tliinke they are never 
merry except they cast the house out of the windowes 
with extreame securitie. 

Melton's SixefoU Politician, 1609. 

GERMAN. A brother. Germanus, Latin. 

And, sluggish german, doest thy forces slake. 
To ajftersend his foe that him may 0Tert<ike. 

Spens. F. Q., I, t, 10. 

So Spenser in other places : 

Which when his german saw, the stony feare 
Ran to his hart, and all his sence dismayd. 

P. q., II. riii, 46. 
Ton will hare coursers for cousins, and rennets for 
germane. Othello, i, 1. 

fGERMAN. A master of fence very 
famous about the year 1600, called 
the German or the German fencer. 
He is frequently alluded to by writers 
of the time. 

GERMAN CLOCK. The Germans, as 
they were the first inventors of clocks, 
have always beeu famous for the 
manufacture of them. But the German 
clocks alluded to by our early drama- 
tists were, probably, those cheap 
wooden clocks, which are still im- 
ported from the same parts; the 
movements of which are of necessity 
imperfect, yet are often loaded with 
fantastic ornaments, and moving 
figures. 

A woman that is like a German clock. 
Still a repairing ; ever out of frame ; 
And uerer going aright '^ being a watch, 
liut l)eiiig watch'd that it may still go riKfat. 

Lorrs L. £., iii, I. 

The following is also said of woman : 

BeinflT ready [t. «..drest] she consists of hundred pieces, 
Much like your German cluck, itud near aliy'd. 
Both are so nice they cnnnot go for piidr; 
Beside a greatrr fault, but too well know n. 
They'll strike to ten, when thoy should stop at one. 

A Mad World, O. PL, r. 366. 
She takes herself asunder still when she goes to bed, 
into some twenty boxes ; and about nevt dav at noon 
is put together again, like a great German aock; and 
so conies forth, and rings a tedious larum to the whole 
house, and then is quiet again for an hour, but for her 
quarters. B. June. Epicetne, vt, %. 

For my good toothless countess l«t us try 
To win Uiat old eremite thing, that like 
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An luR in k Gernuin clxi dotli idvtd, 

Kot WNlk. tWiMrj, O. P1..I, Mo. 

GermBD watches were also in use : 

Here, ttkt nij German Kstek. baiiE'I np m tight. 
Hill 1 niijr iM lirt hang in Enirlitli for'l. 

«Hri»iiGir(.O.PI.,vi. 77. 

Dutch wBlclies Iny under the same 
imputRlioii Rs Germaa clocks, and 
perhaps raight be only Another name 
for the same thing. We aee, in the 
first pasMge from Shakespeare, that 
a clock is called also a watch ; and 
the wooden clocks are still more fre- 
quently called Dntch than Germnn. 
A real walch could not well require 
snch constsnt repairing : 

YOD an not d.i)v mtaSm^ lilIlS>lc« ralcXa, 
And plaiileri'ig like nU nrJIi, 

B-i- m. Wil Killumt llanrj, act iii, f. SID. 

Another compHriaon of t, maid to a 
clock may be here inserted, from its 
relation to some above cited : 

Uaidi are rieiii, 
TJie gmtnl irhed 1h?T thow, fcon aloireil to nj, 

Whicb'irrMnc^^d°btiiiio^o«l'd'wilL^W 

Pec iikc ileiirn. .nd DEVcr lu<e ital molion 

TiU the tnngue itriliEi. liid., i>, p. SSt. 

GERMAN, HIGH; probably a tall 
German, shown for a sight. 

Trmi the iigt Orrman'i tliroal, if il lajr litgcr thtre 
To diipaldi pnvy tluiderB bgunil me, 

^Boariii^ Oirl, O. PI., vi, li. 

S« also p. 39. 

I do not agree with the editor, that 
the same person is meant by the 
German "who escaped out of Wood - 
street." The higk German must hare 
been some man generally known for 
strength or size; that the same per- 
son should also have had a very 
narrow escape from Wood-street, is 
possible to be sure, bnt very improba- 
ble. Perhsps the high German was 
the famous fencer, whose feats are 
thus recorded : 

Since the CrrMui/ncn'iiidgeUedEaiatoroiuFngliih 
Oalr'i Mrn'midr, publ. IBIS, p. S. 

High German may, however, be only 
in opposition to low German, or 
Dutch ; as, for a long time, high 
German quack doctors were in repute. 
GERMANE, or GERMAN, u<fj.; from 
german, a brother. Related to, allied, 
connected with. 

Not he alone ahaU anJTer what -vii nn make hury, 
•Dd tengeuce hitler; lint thtaetliatarcfowaur to 
him, thoogh Tcniot ol nnj limei, ahall ill ^me umler 

The pbrBK vnid be more gtrmtm la tfao nulter, if 



we cnuld lanj a emiioD by one cidei; 1 itoiiU it 
Bii^t be hangcn till tlii.'a. B4wL.i.i. 

GEKMIN,orratherGERMEN. A seiil, 
or bud; from ^ermen, Latin. 

ornaCore'i/n^iu mmhle aU to^ilier 
Tii'n till datmclion aieku, anarn a v>f. 

JVwt. i'. 1. 
Crack oalure'i IK. xlda. all ^nuiu ipiU al ooee, 
Tint make iuimcful man, Inar, ii. 1. 

I know not of any other authority for 
this word. In the first folio of 
Shakespeare, it is epelt germaine in 
both instances. 
7oGBRNE,i>. To yawn. Soraetinei 
written jn'rrt, and therefore taken fbc 
a corruption of grin, having the same 
letters ; hut in the following panin 
the wide openingof the jaws is plaiuy 
mnrked : 

That nulil hoe fn^'d one with Iha Terr ai^ 
And (aped like a guUc, when he did hfh. 

j^BU./'. e.,T,iB,li. 

From the Saxon geonian, or geomeat, 
oicifare. Yet girn, for grin, is still 
used in Scotch, and some other dii- 
lecta. 
A GERNB, (. A yawn, probably, bat 
not certainly, iu this passage ; 

Even ao the duke frowna tor all thia ennon'dwnUi 
Oil, that grntc killi, il killa. 
„ ■'-If^ XiUUm. A>c. Dr , ii. U*. 

GERRE. Quarrelling: evidently from 
the French, guerre. I have not found 
it, except in the following passage, 
and therefore consider it only as an 
affectation of the author : 

Wherein i« thenuteof tbe^r^wnnrelyitrcaadfTFr. 
IhqrrtWjTei. Jt. PifiirU,ia Cmt. lilTa.3L 

GEST. "A lodging or stage for rest 
in a progress or journey." Ktrtty. 
In the lime of royal progresses, the 
king's stages, as we may see by the 
journals of them in the herald's office, 
were called his getli, from the old 
Frenchwordfuff.diversorium. War- 
burton. Blount, in his Glossographii, 
writes it^M^s, and explains it as abote. 
Strype says that Craumer entreated 
Cecil, 

To let hitn lime the L«--rc»olTea-i™n fcifi, fra 
tlial time lo Hie eiul, that he lutbt tmn liat to Ibc 

MiKoriau rf r™., p. ifl. 
Hence we see that the table of (be 
getU limited not only the place^ bnt 
the time of staying at each; on which 
depends the propriety of the followinj 
expression of Shakespeare : 
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When at BiAemia 



Yoa take my lord. 111 give .T«n my commission 
there a mi 
lis iMTting, 
It [the enart] remo? 'd last to the shop of a miilener. 



To let him there a month, t>ehind ihegest 

Prefixed for his |Mrting. Winter'i T., i, 3. 



The ffe$U are so set down, because you ride. 

Dtcker^i Match me in Lo$uton. 

Mr. Todd observes, that Hammond 
seems to have used ffeases in this 
sense. 

2. A ffest also meant an action ; ffes- 
turn. Undoubtedly derived, as Warton 
observed, Hist. Poet., iii, 18, from the 
popular books entitled Geata Roraa- 
norum, and the like, which contained 
narratives of remarkable adventures. 
Whence also, with a little change of 
sense, the word ^>«^ might possibly be 
formed; being first a story, related 
for amnsement, of some fact ; and, by 
degrees, any kind of entertaining dis- 
course, till it became synonymous with 
Joke, and the verb to jest. Other 
derivatives were formed from it. This, 
at least, is full as probable as to jest, 
from geatieulor ; since gesticulation 
is a very accidental and subordinate 
part of jesting. 

And goodly gan discourse of many a noble aul. 

Spent. F. Q., I. x, 15. 
Iliey were two knights of peerlesse puissance. 
And famous fiur abroad for warlike oest. 

Ibid., II. ii, 16. 
The^etts of kings, great captains, and sad wars. 
What number best can fit, Homer declares. 

B. Jons. TVatul. of Art cfP.^ rol. vii, 171. 
The chief and principall is: the laud, honour, and 
glory of the immortalf gods (I speake now in phrase 
m the Gentiles). Secondly, the worthy ge$tt of noble 
princes. Puttenkam, i, 10. 

3. Also gesture, or carriage of body: 

Portly his person was, and much increast 
Through his heroicke grace, and honourable ge${. 

Spens F. Q., Ill, u, S4. 
Him needed not instruct which way were beat 

Himselfe to fashion likest FlorimeU, 
Ne how to speake, ne how to use his gest. 
For he in eounterfesaunce did excell. 

Hid., in Tiii, 8. 

f GESTNING. Lodging ; entertainment. 

Then sayd she, Judith, now is time, go to it. 
And sare thr people. Nay. I will not do it. 
I will, 1 will not. Go. fear not again : 
- ' Wilt thou the sacred ge$tnii^ then prophane f 
Hot it prophane ; but holier it shall stand. 
When noly folke are helped by my hand. 

Du Bartoi. 

GET-PENNY. A theatrical term for a 
performance that turned out very 
profitable. We still use the word 
eateh'pennyy but only for things not 
worth the penny that they catch. 
Ott-penny was more respectable, and 
probably used by tradesmen also. 

But the Qnnpowder Pk>t,— there wtM % get-penmjf f I 



haTe presented that to an eighteen or twenty pence 
audience, nine times in an afternoon. 

B. Jon*. Bartk. Fair, ▼, 1. 
When the famous fable of Whittington and his puss 
shall be forgotten, thou and thy acts become the 
posies for hospitals ; when thy name shall be written 
upon conduiU, and thy deeds play'd i' thy lifetime by 
the best company of actors, and be called their get- 
penny. Eastward Hoe, O. PL, It, S67. 

fGEULE-GAME. "A yew-game or 
geule game, gambade.^* Howell, Lex. 
Tetr,, 1660. 

lb GHESSE. So Spenser writes to 
guess, the etymology being ghissen, 
Dutch. Some, therefore, have con- 
tended for this spelling. 

It seemd a second Paradisel ghesse. 

So lanshly enricht with nature's threasure. 

Spens. F. Q., IV, x. 33. 

See Johnson and Todd in loc. Ouess, 
however, has been too long settled to 
be altered. 

tPAjr. Madam, my innocence will plead my pardon 1 1 

could 
Not gkssse for whom my lord intended it 

Tke Lost Ladg, a Tmgg-Comedg, 1638. 

GHITTERN. See Gittern. 

GHOST. A dead person. Whoever was 
the author of the second part of 
Henry VI certainly meant to describe 
the common appearance of a corpse 
after a natural death, in these lines : 

Oft have I seen a timely-parted ghost, 

Of ashy semblance, meagre, pale, and bloodless. 

Being all descended to the lahouring heart, kc. 

2 Hen. FI, iii, 3. 

But, he goes on to say, the appear- 
ance of the duke of Gloucester's 
corpse (then before them) is quite 
different from one timely-parted, or 
dying in due course of time, as it ex- 
hibits every possible mark of violence. 
Mr. Malone has shown that ghost is 
similarly used for a dead body, in the 
same play from which this was taken : 

Sweet father, to thy murder'd ghost 1 swear. 

Addressing the corpse before him. 
Spenser has employed it to signify a 
person : 

No knight so rude, I ween. 
As to doen outrage to a tlcepiag ghost. 

/. €.,II.?iU,2S. 

Thus a person is sometimes called a 
soul. A similar passage occurs in 
Fletcher's Purple Island : 

Whose leaden eyes sunk deep in swimmine head. 
And jovless look, like some pale ashy spright, 
Seem'd as he now were dying, or now dead. 

B. vii, St. 19. 

To GHOST, r. To haunt as a ghost. 

Since Julius Csnar, 
Wlio at Philippi the good Vkvaiv^ ghosted. 
Then saw you labouring for him. 

dnl, atU Chop., ii, A. 
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Uncommon as this verb is, it baa been 
found in a prose writer : 

Ask not, witli him in tbc pa^t, Lirra hnne, intemperis, 
ituaui4ei,tie agltanl tenrm? What mtAntwt ghosU 
this old niMH, but what madness gho»U us all f For 
we are ad unum omncs, all mad. 

Jiurl. Anat. of Mel. , p. 22, Introd. 

GIAMBEUX. Boots; an old Frencb 
word, very probably supposed by 
Warton to be borrowed by Spenser 
from Chaucer's Rime of Sir Topas, 
where it occurs at v. 3380. Old 
French, gambeux. 

That a laree purple slreame adown their aiamheux 
falles. !•.«.. II, vi, 29. 

GIANTS OF GUILDHALL. Of these 
fublime personages Pennant says: 
"Facing the entrance are two tre- 
mendous figures, by some named Goff 
and Magog, by Stowe an ancient 
Briton and Saxon. I leave to others 
the important decision.*' One of them 
was called Gogmagog (the patron, 1 
presume, of the Gogmagog Hills near 
Cambridge), and his name, divided, 
now serves for both ; the other Cori- 
ntBus, the hero and giant of Cornwall, 
from whom that county was named. 
They are thus mentioned in some old 
verses, printed on a broad .*«heet, 1660 : 

And such stout Coroturus was, from whom 
Coonwars fir«t honor, and her name doth come. 
>'or thou|ch he sheweth not so groat, nor tall 
In his dimensions sci forth at uuiUhall, 
Know 'tis a poet only can define 
A gyaui's posture iu a eyaui's line. 

And thos attended bv his direful dog. 
The gyant was (God bless us) Goamaatg. 

British BilUogr., iT, p. S77. 

A GIB, or a GIB CAT. A male cat. 
An expression exactly analogous to 
that of a Jaek-ass, the one being 
formerly called Gib, or Gilbert, as 
commonly as the other Jack. Tom- 
cat is now the usual term, and for a 
similar reason. Tiber t is said to be 
old French for Gilbert, and appears 
as the name of the cat, in the old 
story-book of Reynard the Fox. 
Chaucer, in the Romauntof the Rose, 
gives •* Gibbe, our cat," as the trans- 
lation of ''Thibert le cas,** v. 6204. 
From Tibert, Tib also was a common 
name for a cat. Gibbe, our cat, is an 
important personage in the old play 
of Gammer Gurton's Needle. In 
Sherwood's English Dictionary, sub- 
joined to Cotgrave*s, we have ** k gibbe 



(or old male eat), Matou.** It wm 
certainly a name not bestowed upou 
a cat early in life, as we may be 
assured by the melancholy character 
ascribed to it, in Shakespeare's allu- 
sion. It did not mean, as some bare 
imagined, a castrated cat, because one 
of the supposed ofifences against Gam- 
mer Gurton was the reducing Gib 
improperly to that state. 

But ca'st thou uot tell in (kith, Diceon, why she frovas 

or whereat, 
Hath no man stolen her docki, or henet, or geUeJ 
Gyb her eat. Gam. Onrt., O. PU li. 10. 

'Sblood, I am as melancholy m a gH cat art '^m'i 
bear. 1 Hen. If, 1. 1 

For who that's but a qoeen, fair, lober, wise» 
Would from a paddock, from a bat» a gih. 
Such dear conceminga hide f HamL, m, i 

But afore I will endure such another half d«y vith 
him, I'll be drawn with a good ffii-ea/, throi4;k the 
great pond at home» as hit uncle Hodge wu 

B. Jon*. Barth. Atr. i. 4 

It is improperly applied to a female 
by Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Bring out the cat-hounds, I'll make you take a tree, 
whore, then with my tiller bring down your j/ti-chipt 
and then hare you cns'd and hung up i' the warrea. 
B. and Fl. Scom/ul Lady, ▼, p. M6. 

Hence the anonymous editor of Mars- 
ton's Parasitaster (Anc. Dr., vol. ii, 
p. 381) argues for its meaning a 
spayed female cat; but all authorities 
are against him. Coles has " Gib, a 
contraction of Gilbert;** and imme- 
diately after, '*a Gib-cat, catuM,/elit 
mas," Wilkins, iu his Index to the 
Philosophical Language, has *'gib 
(male) cat." As to gelded being used 
for spayed, he is right. See Geld. 
Nothing can be more erroneous tliau 
the explanation adopted in Cens. Lit., 
viii, p. 232. 

Gibh'd eat, which appears in some 
psRsages, is only a foolish corruption 
of the right form, gib-cat: 

Yes. and swell like a couple of gihh*d cais, met botk 
by chance i' the dark, in an old garret. 

Match at Midm., 0. Pl^ ni, M. 

To GIBBER. Probably made from to 
jabber, by a common corrupt redupli- 
cation similar io fiddle-faddle, gibble- 
gabble, skill- Ishall'I, &c. ; and if so, 
more properly written jibber. If it 
were spoken with the g hard, ve 
might be inclined to form it from the 
same original as gibberish; bat the 
different sound of the first letter in- 
dicates a different root. Gibberish it 
conjectured by Johnson to be fonned 
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from the jargon of Geber^ as an alche- 
mist; which, considering the great 
prevalence of that affected science, 
and the early ridicule thrown on it, is 
not improhahle. Good specimens of 
such jargon may he seen in Ben Jon- 
son's Alchemist, ii, 3 & 5. Junius 
and Minshew refer gibberish to the 
jargon of the gipsies; hut the de- 
duction seems too anomalous to be 
allowed. 

The grave* stood tenanUess, and the iheeted dead 
Did iqueak and ffibb<r in the streets of Home. 

Haml., i, 1. 

To GIBBET. To hang; usually on a 
gallows, hut also to hang on or upon 
anything. 

Here's Wart ; you see what a ragged appearance it is : 
he shall charge yuu and discharge you with the motion 
of a pewterer's hammer; come off and on swifter 
than ne that aibbeU oh the brewer's bucket. 

8 Hen. IT, iii. S. 

This alludes to the manner of carrying 
a harrel, by putting it on a sling, 
which is thus described by R. Holme : 

The slings are a strone, thick, yet short pole, not 
above a yard and a half lou^ : to the middle is fixed a 
strong plate with a bole, in whicU is put a hook ; — 
on this honk is [are] fustened two other short chains, 
with broqd-pointed tiuoks, witb them clasping the ends 
of the barrels above the heads, the barrel is lifted up, 
and borne bv two men to any place, as is shewed 
Chap. V, No. '146. 

Acad, of Armory, B. Ill, chap, vii, S 121. 

Most people who live in London have 
seen the operation, in taking a 
barrel from the dray, which is exactly 
represented by Holme's figure. It is 
evident, that to hang or gibbet a 
barrel on the pole, in this manner, 
roust be dQne by a quick movement, 
80 as to attach both hooks at once. 
To gibbet^ in the sense of to hang on 
a gibbet, is still a term in common use. 

To GIBE. To jest. This, and other 
words of the same derivation, are not 
yet obsolete^ but ap{)ear to be in im- 
minent danger of becoming so. Tliey 
have been little used since the time of 
Dryden, or that of the Spectator, and 
are put into some of the glossaries to 
Speuier, as requiring explanation. 
Tne derivation is supposed to be the 
old French gaber, 

GIBERALTER seems to be used as a 
cant appellation of jocularity ; but the 
host, who uses it, so often disfigures 
his words, that we cannot be sure of 
what he means. 



Let me cling to your flanks, my niwxYAe giberaVers. 

Merry Dee., O. PI., v, 259. 

The name of the fortress, Gibraltar, 
could not then be popularly known. 
GIDDED, by the context should mean 
hunted, unless we suppose it put for 
giddied, made giddy by terror : 

In hast they runne, and mids their race they staie. 
As ffidded roe. DoIkum in Mirr.for Mt^.^ p. 418. 

GIEFT. Gift. This singular spelling 
of the word in Spenser may be con- 
sidered only as an expedient to make 
it look better as a rhyme to theft and 
left. Many peculiarities of this author 
may be traced to the same origin. 

Therefore these two, her eldest sons, she sent 
Tb seek for succour of this Udies gieft. 

F Y X 14. 

fib GIG. To spin round ? 

No wonder they'l ennfesse no losse of men ; 
For Rupert knocks 'em, tiU the^ gia agen. 
They fear the pbtets of his train, they fear 
Even his dog, that four leg*d cavalier. 

CUapeUuuTt Poems, 1661. 

fGIGGUMBOB. Perhaps a boat. 

Talthibius to the fleet do's rove 
To fetch a giggumbob for Jove. 

Homer's Ilias BurUsqu*d, 1723. 

GIGLET, GIGLOT, or GIGLE. A 
wanton wench. Junius produces a 
number of words from the Anglo- 
Saxon, to which it may have affinity ; 
as gagol, gtsegl, &c., all meaning laS' 
civious ; yet his editor. Lye, doubts 
whether it be not derived from gigge, 
which, he says, Chaucer has used for 
a mistress (Tyrwhitt has noticed it), 
or from giggle. It may be observed, 
that Sherwood has ^giggle, or gigglet ; 
and Cotgrave, under Gadrouillette, 
puts a minx, gigle, flirty &c. 

Let him speak no more : away with those giglols too, 
and with the other confederate companion. 

Meas.for Jlinu., t, I. 
But — with a proud, majestical. high scorn. 
He answer'd thus : Young Talbot was not born 
To be the pillage of a gxguii wench. 1 Hen. IF, r, 1. 

Fortune is called a giglet in Cymb., 
iii, 1 ; and Jonson applies the same 
term to the same eoddess : 

And I be brought to do 
A peevish giglot rites ! pcriisps the thought 
And shame of that made Fortune torn her face. 

Seianus, act T, p. S33« 
If this be 
The reoompence of striving to preserve 
A wanton gigglet honest, very shortly 
'Twill make ail mankind pandars. 

Massing. FsLtetl Dotcry, act iii. 

GIG LET- WISE. Like a wanton. 

Tliat thou wilt gad by nikclit in gif/let-ieiset 
Amid thine armed foes to seek thv shame. 

Fiitf. Tasso, vi, 73. 

By GIGS. A corrupt cant oath, per- 
haps still further depraved from bggis. 
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Chftd a foule tnrne now of late, cliill tell it yon, by 
gigi. Gamma' GvrUm, 0. PI., ii, SI. 

To GILD. Though there is no real 
resemblance between the colour of 
blood and that of gold, it is certain 
that to ffild with blood was an expres- 
sion not uncommon in the sixteenth 
century ; and other phrases are found 
vhich have reference to the same 
comparison. At this we shall not be 
surprised, if we recollect that gold 
was popularly and very generally 
styled red. See some instances under 
Ruddock, bed. 

JlheAohUedj 
I'll gild the facet of the grooma withal. 
For it moat teeni their guili. MtuA.t ii, S. 

With similar ideas, Macbeth is after- 
wards made to say. 

Here lay Duncan, 
Hii tilrer sldn Uu^d with hii golden blood. 

nu., tc. 8. 

The poor pun, in the former passage, 
is not so easy to be defended as 
explained. If not meant for a quibble, 
the jingle should have been avoided. 

Their armoun that roarch'd hence so silver-hrightj 
Uitha return all gilt vith Frenchmen* $ blood. 

K. Jokn^ ii, 2. 
We have gilt our Greekish arma 
With blood of our own natioa. 

Heyw)od^» Iron Age, part 3d. 

2. Gilt^ or gilded^ was also a current 
expression for drunk. This sense 
might possibly be drawn from a jocular 
allusion to the grand elixir, or aurum 
potabile of the chymists. Shake- 
speare, at least, has combined the 
two notions : 

And Trinculo is reeling ripe ; where should they 
Find this grand liquor that hath gilded them. 

Tempest, T, 1. 

Beaumont and Fletcher use it also : 

Duke. Is she not drunk too ? 
Wh. A little gUded o'er. sir. Old sack, old sack, boys. 

Chances, iv, 8. 

The same authors compare old sack 
to the philosopher's stone : 

Old reverend tack, which, for ought that I can read 

yet, 

Was that philosopher's stone the wise king Ptdemeus 
Did all his wonders by. Mons. Thomas, act iii. 

GILDED PUDDLE. We find this ex- 
pression in Shakespeare, concerning 
which the commentators are silent. 
I conceive it to be an epithet formed 
upon a minute observation of a com- 
mon phenomenon. On all puddles 
where there is much mixture of urine, 
as in stable-yards, &c., there is formed 
a film, which reflects all the prismatic 



colours, and very principally yellow, 
and other tinges of a golden hue : 

Thou didst drink 
The stale of horses, and the gilded puddle 
Which beasts would cough at. Jnt. /■ Ct., i, 4 

The matter of historical fact Shake- 
speare drew from his old friend North, 
who says. 

And therefore it waa a wonderfnU example to the 
souldien, to see Antoniua, that was brought up in ill 
fineness and superfluity, so easily to drinkt fmdiU 
voter, and to eatewild mitea and rootes. 

North's Plut^ p. 976, ed. of UM. 

tGILES'S POUND, ST. The exact 
site of this pound, which occupied a 
space of thirty feet, was the broad 
space where St. Giles's High-street, 
Tottenham Court-road, and Oxford- 
street meet. The vicinity of thii 
spot was proverbial for its profligacy; 
thus, in an old song : 

At Newnte steps Jack Chance waa fbond. 
And bre« up near St. Gileses Pound, 

fGILL-BURNT-TAIL. Apopularname 
for the ignis fatuus. 

An ignis fatuus, an exhalation, and QiUum a bent 
tails, or Will with the wispe. 

Gay ton's Festitout Notes, 1654^ p. M. 

Also, in p. 97. 

Will with the wispe, or Gyl humi tagle. 

GILL-FLIRT; from gill, and firt. 
Gill was a current and familiar term 
for a female. As in the proverb, 
'* Every Jack must have his Gi7/,'* 
and, "A good Jack makes a good GiU^ 
Ray says it ought to be written Jylly 
being a familiar substitute for Julia^ 
or Juliana, Proverbs, p. 124, GUI, 
however, may be safely written; for 
from Juliana was derived the popular 
name Gillian, as well as Gillet from 
Julietta ; either of which would sap- 

gy the abbreviation Gill. In Coles's 
ictionary we have, ** Gillian [a 
woman's name], Juliana J* And 
afterwards, **Gillet [a woman's name], 
Julietta, jEgidia," Gillian is among 
the maids whom E. Dromio calls for 
at the door, in the Comedy of Errors : 

Maud, Bridget, Marian, Cicely, GilUam, Ginn ! 

Com. ofB,, iii, 1. 
And by the right of war, like GiUs, 
Condemn'd to distaffa, horns, and wheels. 

J5ri*^i*r.,II.ii.T.7W. 

Flirt had the same meaning at at 

present. 

See Flirt-gill. 

f Tis fine that I must be diimUe*d 
By Tou, she cries then, good mistriss CnU-MMrt: 
Gtlt-fiurt ? enrag'd, crya t'other. Why ire dirt> 
ty piece of impuaence, ve ill-bred thie^. 
1 scorn your terms, gooa mistriss TtiimbIe-BUB*swifii. 

Satgr ognntt Hgpocrites, IVb. 
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^J»c. Not one word of all thii 1 wm a telling him. 

liow gome young liuMevs would um a reverend old 
gentkman to their husband; a parcel of mad wild 
gilfiirU, that like notliin(jr but boys aud beans, and 
powder and paint, and fool and feather. 

The World in the Moon, 1697. 

fGILLIAN OF BRENTFORD. See 
Brentford. It may be observed that 
Julian of Brentford's Testament, men- 
tioned there, is not, as Nares supposed, 
a ballad, bat a very curious tract in 
prose, of which there is a copy io the 
Bodleian Library. 

HaTe me to bed, good sweet mistresa Honeyinckle. 
I doubt that old hag, Gillian^ Brentford^ hai 
bewitched me. Westward Hoe, 1607. 

GILLOFER, or GELOFER. The old 
name for the whole class of carnations, 
pinks, and sweetwilliams ; from the 
French girojie, which is itself cor- 
rupted from the Latin eariophyllum 
See an ample account of them in 
Lyte's Dodoens, pp. 172 — 175. In 
Langham's Garden of Health they are 
called galofevB, See p. 281. Our 
modern word, ffillyjlower, is corrupted 
from this. See Stocke Gillo/er, in 
Lyte's Dodoens, p. 168. They were 
called stock, from being kept both 
summer and winter. 

Here sprinij; the goodly aelofcrt. 

Some white, some rra, in showe. 
Here prettie pinkes with jaggnl leaves. 

On rugged rootea do erowe. 
The John so sweete in snowe and smell 

Distincte by colours twaine. 
About the borders of their beds 

In seemlie sight remaine. 

Plat's Floweri, /-c, in Cens. Ut., riii, S. 

In the Winter's Tale, folio edition, it 
is twice written gilly-vor (act iv, so. 4). 
This is a step of the progress to 
gUlyJhwer, which the modern editions 
substitute. The JohUy or sweet-John, 
was a species of gelo/er, JohnsotCs 
Gerard, p. 597, ed. 1636. See John, 

SWEET. 

fGILLORE. Plenty. See Galore. 

They all with a shout made the elements ring. 

So soon as the office was o'er. 
To feasting they went, with true merriment. 

And tippled strong liquors gillore. 

Bal&d of Robin Hood and Little John. 

GILLY-VOR. See (Jillofer. 

GILT. Gold, or gilding. A common 

subject for a quibble, with the word 

guilt. 

Have for the ffilt of France (0 railt indeed !) 
Conflrm'd conspiracy with fearful lYance. 

Hen r, Cho. to act ii. 
Redeem from broking pAwn the blemish'd crown, 
Wiue off the dust that bides our scepter's ^t7/. 
Ana make high mi^esty look like itself. 

Skh. n, u, I. 



Iron of Naples, hid with English gilt. 
^ . » Hen. rj, ii, 2. 

Tho' guilt condemns, 'tis gilt must make us glad. 

A Mad World, /-c, 0. FL, t, SSS. 
I can at court, 
If I would, show my gilt V th' presence. 
^ , ^ Citg Match, 0. PI., ix. 850. 

fGILTS. A cant term for a class of 
thieves. 

For that purpose he maintains as strict a correspon- 
dence with gilt* and lifters as a mountebank with 
anplaudin^ midwives and recommending nurses; and 
if at any time, to keep up his credit with the rabble, 
he discovers anything, 'tis done by the same occult 
hermetic learning, heretofore profest by the renowned 
Moll Cutpurse. 

Character of a Quack Astrologer, 1678. 

GIMBOL seems to be equivalent, in the 

, following passage, to our present word 

gimcrack, I cannot, with Skinner, 

derive it from engine. More probably 

a corruption of Gimmal, q. v. 

But whether it were that the rebell his nouder foylde 
him, or some gimhol or other was out orframe, &c. 

Holingsh. Hist, of Ireland, G 3. col. 8. 

GIMMAL, or GBMMOW. A sort of 
double ring, curiously constructed. 
" Gimmal, annulus gemellus.'* Coles, 
Some derive it from gemellus. Also, 
any nicely formed machinery. So 
gimmals are used here : 

1 think by some odd gimmals or devioe 

Their arms are set, like clocks, still to strike on. 

Else they could ne'er hold out so, as they do. 

\Hen.n,i,St. 
My acts are like the motional gymmals 
Fuc'd in a watch. Fow Breaker, 1836. 

A gimmal bit, therefore, should be a 
bit in which two parts or links were 
united, as in the gimmal ring : 

And in their pale dull mouths the gimmal bit 
lies foul with ehew'd grass, still and motionless. 

Hen. V, iv, 8. 

Gimmal rings certainly had links 
within each other. Thus, in a stage 
direction : 

Enter Anamnestes his pa^e, in a grave sattin suta, 

Eurple buskins, kc. — a gimmal ring with one link 
auging. lAngua, 0. PL, ▼, l&ft. 

Hui. Sure I should know that gimmal I 
Jac. 'TIS certain he. — I had rbncot my ring too. 

B. and Ft. Beggar's Bush, iv, 9. 

Some ingenious remarks on gimmal 
rings occur in the Archseologia, vol. 
ziv, p. 7; where it is proposed to 
read, in Midsum. N. D., act iv, sc. 1, 

And I have found Demetrius like a gimnuUt 
Mine own, and not mine own. 

If Warburton*s conjecture of gemell 
were not almost certain, this might be 
adopted. The original reading, as I 
mentioned above, ii jewel, which the 
last editor has endeavoured to confirm. 
Gimmal ring#, though originally 
double, were by a further refinement 
made triple, or even more compli- 
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cated ; yet the name remained un- 
changed. So Herrick : 

Thaa aent'it to me a true-love knot ; but I 

Seturn a ring of jimmals, to imply 

Thj lovo had one knot, mine a trtpU tye. 

Hespfr., p. 201. 

The form of double, triple, and even 
quadruple gimmaU, may be seen in 
the plate to Holme's Acad., b. iii. 
Nob. 45 and47> where he tells us that 
Morgan, in his Sphere of Gentry, 
has spoken of " triple gimbal rings, 
born by the name of hawberke." 
This was, evidently, because the haw- 
berk was formed of rings linked into 
each other. 
OIMMER, 9. A gimcrack, a curious 
contrivance or machinery. Another 
corrupted form of the word gemel, or 
gemmel; a gemel, or double ring, 
being considered as an ingenious con- 
trivance. 

Who knows not how the famous Kentish idol moved 
her eyes and hands, by those secret ^inm^ri which 
now every puppet play can imitate. 

Bp. Hall, quoted by Todd. 

See other instances in Todd's John- 
son. 
To GIN, for to begin. Usually sup- 
posed to be a contraction of begin, 
but shown by Mr. Todd to be the 
original word, from ^ynnan, Saxon. 

As whence the sun ffint his reflexion. 
Shipwrecking storms, and direful thunders break. 

Macb., i, 2. 
Alas, good man, I see thou ffitut to rave. 

Drayt. Skepk. Garland. 

So it was in the early editions ; the 
later have 

Thou now heginst to rave. Worhs^ p. 1420. 

It is very common in all old writers, 
and is used through all the tenses, 
which can no longer be thought extra- 
ordinary, now it is known to have 
been the primitive form. 

tGlN. Given. Whiting, 1638. 

GING. Generally used for a sportive 
or frolicksome party ; probably a mere 
corruption oi gang. 

When as a nymph, one of the merry aing. 
Seeing she no way could be won to sing. 
Come, oume, quoth she, Sec. 

Dr. Muses' Slvrivm Nymph., 3, p. 1473. 
)hs 



But now the nymphs prefer 
The shepherd ten times more. 
And all the ^ng eoes on his side ; 

Tbcir minion bun they make. 
To him themselves they all apply. 



Ihid., p. 1479. 



And all hia party take. Ihid., p. ... ,. 

Here'0 "ncn a merry mng. 1 cuuld find in my heart to 
tail to tae world's end with such company. 

Roariug Girf,0. PI., vi, 104. 



Blcsse roe, quoUi Cloth-breccbes, what a piu mt 

he«xe gathered tc^ether ! no doubt hell is bruktmc. 

Greene'i Quip, ^c, HarL Mite., v, 4M. 

fGINNY. Crafty, calcuUted to entrap ? 

These fellowes with uxaiainny phreeaes and Italioiixtc 
discourses so set afire the braving thoughts of <mr 
young gentlewomen. 

If%xon*t Scourge of Com^tiom, ISU. 

fGIPSISM. The circumstance of being 
* g'P«y ; gipsyisni. 

Are then the Sybils dead ? what ia become 
or the loud oracles ? are the augures dumb f 
Live not the Maei that so oft reveal'd 
Natures intents r is giptiswu quite rcpeal'd? 
Is friar Bacon nothing but a name? 
Or is all witchcraft brain'd with doctw Lamb? 

Bmulolpk's Foem, IMS. 

GIPTIAN, 9. A gipsy. This has the 
appearance of being an intermediate 
state of the word between Egyptian 
and gipsg ; but, perhaps, is ouly an 
attempt to approach a little nearer to 
the etymology. 

Uow now, Giptianf AU a-mort, knave, for want of 
oompanjrf PrcaiM «ii CcMaaina, P. I, ii, 1 

Also, in the stage direction to that 

scene, ''Two hucksters, one woman, 

one like a Giptian^ the rest poore 

roges." 

We have a Gyptian in Harrington*! 

Ariosto, with this description : 

Boueh grisly beard, ey» staring, visage wan. 

All parcht, and sunneburnd, and daorm*d ia i^^ 
III fine he lookt (to make a true description) 
In face hke death, in culler like a Ggptimt, 

B.xzii.stS8. 

Spenser has Gipaen : 

Certes,'said he, I mean me to disguize 
In some Strang habit, after uncouth wise, 
Or like a pilgnm, or a lymiter. 
Or like a Oipien^ or a juggeler. 

Moth. Htthi.'i TdU, V, 81 

To GIRD, V. act, and neut. To cut aa 
with a switch ; from gyrd, virga, 
Saxon. More recently, to cut or lash 
with wit, to reproach. Chaucer hu 
it in the sense of cutting more 
severely : 

And to tliise cfaerles two he gan to prere 
To slen him, and " to girden o/his head.** 

Momy*TkU,r.lUa 

That is "to cut o/^his head." 

We find it also in lord Surrey's 

Puems : 



In death my Ivfe I do preserve. 
As one througn gyrt with many i 
Old 4to, sign. R 3, 



awtnmde. 
reprint ed., p. 14S. 

That is, " cut through." 
And in Romeus and Juliet : 

These said her ruthlesse hand through gyrt brr 
valiant hart. ^ SuppL to Sh., vol. i, p. SU. 

The metaphorical sense appears in 
the following instances : 

Bru. Being mov'd, he will not spare to gird the gods. 
Sie. Be-mock the modest moon. CorioL, i, I. 

Men of all sorts take a pride to gird at me. 

8 JJen. i7,i,l 
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I myself am afraid lest my wit should wax wtrm, and 
then it most needs consnme some hnrd head, with fine 
and pretty jests. 1 am sometimes in such a Tein. that 
for want of some dull pate to work on, I be^n to 
aird myself. Jlex. and CamiMupa, O. PU li. 11$. 

llis life is a perpetual satyr, and lie is still ^r</iii^ the 
aj(:e'0 vanity, when this very anrer shews he too 
much esteeojB it. Sarl^i Microe.^ Char. 6. 

It is used by North as if it raeaDt to 
ppring or bound : 

is p«L 
whippe, tlint he made him ao to gird forward, as the 



But his page gave his hone such a bish with his 

" ks the 

tayle. 

Plut., p. 6S0. 



very points of the darts came hi 



10 mra 
aitk by 



the horse tayle. 



Ill the usual sense of to bind round, 
it is from gyrdan, or gyrdel, 
A GIRD, «., from the verb. A cut, a 
sarcasm, a stroke of satire. 

I thank thee for that gird^ good Tranio. 

Tarn. Skr., t, 8. 
Sweet king ! (—the bishop hath a kindly gird) 
For sluune, my lord of Winchester, relent. 

1 Hen. FI, iii, 1. 
The maiden nipt thus by the nose. 

Straight blusht as red as fire. 
And, with his girdt displeased, thus 
She answer*!! him in ire. 

Kendal's Poemt, 1577. sign. K 7. 
For as I am readie to satisAe the reasonable, so I 
have a gird in store for the railer. 

T. Lodge, Fig for Momntt Pref. 
^Supposing it a very vertuous thing. 
To be an arrant knave in libelling. 
Forsooth these screech -owles would be cal'd the wits, 
Whose flashes flye abroad by girds and fits ; 
Who doe their mangy muses mngnifte. 

Taglcr*$ Wbrkes, 1630. 

GIRDER. A jester, or satirist; from 
the above. 

Why, what's a quip ? Manei. We great ffin^r* call it 
a short saying of a sharp wit, with a bitter sense in a 
sweet wuitL JUx. and Campaspe,\}. PL, ii, 113. 

GIRDLE. Shakespeare has several 
times used to girdle, for to enclose 
or embrace. See Todd. 

fGIRDLE. Phrase. 

The king, knocking at the door, the maid went and 
opnd the door. The king asked her if Budwaies was 
stirring. The maid, staring hiiu in the face, saying, 
What, ploine Budwaies ! have ynu nere on M. under 
jfour girdle." Great Britans Honycombe, 1713, MS. 

GlilDLER. A maker of girdles. There 
is a Girdler*8 Company in the city of 
London, incorporated in 1499, and 
confirmed in 1516. Girdlers' hall is 
spoken of by Stowe in Basinghall 
ward, p. 227, ed. 1599. 

Talk with the girdUr, or the milliner. 
He can inform you of a kind of men 
That first undid the profits of those trades, 
Bv bringing up the form of carrying 
Their Morgutys in their hands. 

B. /• m. Hon. MaH*i F., i, I. 

The folios read milner and milPner. 
JUlner meant a miller, but it should 
be milliner, at full length, for sense 
and metre. The girdlers sold sword 
belts, and the milliners ribands and 
tassels, which were not wanted when 
the swords were carried in the hand. 



GIRDLESTEAD; from girdle, and 
etead. The place of the girdle ; that 
is, the waist. 

Excellent easilr : divide yourself in two halfs. Just hr 
the girdleslead, scud one half with your hidy, ana 
keep t'other to yourself. Eastw. Hoe, 0. PI., iv. SiS. 
Some short, scarslv reaching to the girdle-itead^ or 
waste, some to the Knee. 

StubhsU Anatome cf AKnttet, p. 54. 
Wliy should thy sweet e love>locke hang dnngling downe, 
Kissing thy girdle steed with falling pride r 

Affectionate Shepherd, 4to, 1694. sign. C S. 
And in his bellies rimme was sheath'd, benrath his 
girdle-staid. Chapm. Homers p. 74k 

tTiie reincs reach from the loynes to the buttockei^ 
and diie properly belong to the part belowe the waste, 
or girdle-steede. The buttockes are that fleshly part 
which serveth us for the use of sitting. 

Lomatius on Ptunting, 1596, 

GIRN. A corruption of grin; a form 
still used in Scotland, and in the 
northern counties of England. 

This is at least a gim of fortune, if 

Hot a fair smUe. Witt, 0. PI., viii. 490. 

Accordingly we find it in Burns's 
Poems, who says of a rope, that 

It makes guid fellows ^'m ana g^e, 

Wi' chokin dread. ITorks, p. 107. 

Latimer, however, clearly employs 
giming for grinning, in the sense of 
laughing : 

I have heard say, that in some placet they goe with 
the corses airmng and flearing, as though tliey went 
to a beare-lMuting, which thing no doubt is naught. 

•SsmoM, foL SSO, Ik 

See Gerne. 
tGIRSE. A girth? 

As sadlers for their rlks hsire to stuffe their sadles, 
And girtes^ and a thousand fidle fadles. 

Taglor't WorHi, ISSO. 

By GIS, GISSE, JYSSE, or JIS. An 
oath; doubtless a corrupt abbre?ia- 
tion of by Jesus; but, I should 
imagine, rather from the word itself, 
than, as Dr. Ridley supposes, from 
the initials I. H. S. inscribed on 
altars, books, &c. 

By Qii, and by St. Charity, 

Alack, and fie for shune. ffawd., ir, 5. 

By gg», master, cham not sick, butyet chave a disease. 

Oammer Chtrton^ O. PL. ii, 51. 
Lyke as many great lordes there be, who set so muche 
by thrm, as scant thev can eat their meate, or byde a 
minute without them, by/y'''t *- Uttle belter than tbqf 
are wont to doo, these, 8bc. 

Prtdse ofFoiitt tr. by Chakmer. sign. G 8. 

By fit, Sonne. I account the cheere good whicn main- 

taineth health, and the servaunts honest, whome I 

ftnde faithfull Buph. and his Bngl, sign. C 1, b. 

H, be Gis, twold oe trim wether. 

And if it were not for this mist. 

Manage qf Witt and Wisdtmt. 

fGISPIN. A leathern pot for liquor. 

In this great disaster, 
Raymond, the soldiers, mariners, and master 
Lost heart and heed to rule; then up starts Jonci^ 
Calls for six gitpins, drinks them off at once. 

Legtnd qf Captain Jontt, 1659. 

GIST. See Gsst. 
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GITE. A gown ; Bupposed by Skinner 
to be from giste, French, a bed, be- 
cause some fie down in their gowns! 
It {» used by Chaucer, and marked by 
Mr. Tyrwhitt as of French original. 

When PhoebuB rose he left his golden m'ecd. 
And donn'd a ffile in deepest purple dy'd. 

Faitf. Tasso, xiii. 64. 
Percase ray 8tTanf[:e attire, mr glittering goldrn pite. 
Doth eftlier make yon marvel thus, or move you witli 
dclite. Oat&jigne's Workes, sien. C 6, b. 

A stately nimph, a dame of heavenly kinde, 
Whose elittring gitf so glimsed in mine eyes, 
As yet I note wHat proper hew it bare. 

Gascoigne, Pknlomene, Induct. 

In the following passage it seems to 
be used metaphorically for splendour: 

As doth the dnv light settle in the west, 
Su dim is Dnvicl's glorv, and his gite. 

David and Betksale, Grig, of Engl. Drama, ii. 168. 
tNo biasing beauty bright hath set my heart on fire, 
No ticing talke, no gorgeous gytf, tormenteth my 

desire. Gtueoigne's Works. 

GITTERN, or GHITTERNE, s. A 
cittern. Coles (Engl. Diet.) says, a 
small sort of cittern. In fact, it is 
only a variation or corruption of 
cittern. The Italian was cetera 
(from cithara, Lat.), or chitarra, 
which the Spaniards made guitarra, 
whence our guitar. There seems to 
have been no material difference be- 
tween these instruments, except in 
the carved head of the gittern, which 
may be considered as only an old 
fashion. Ben Jonson ludicrously 
introduces cittern and gittern as dif- 
ferent ; but possibly without accuracy, 
in 80 loose a composition : 

For grant that most barbers cnn play o' the cittern, 
If it requisite a lawyer should pleaa to hghittemf 

Vision vf Delight, a Masque, voL vi, p. 22. 
Ply the gittern^ scowr the crowd. 

Drayt. Nymphal, 8, p. 1612. 
But as they were in the midst of those unfaincd 

ceremonies, a gitteme ill played on made them 

look, &c. Pembr. Arc.^ b. ii, p. 20S. 

See Citterns. Also Hawkins's 
Hist. Mus., vol. iv, p. 113. 
GIUST. So Spenser writes jousty a 
tournament; from giostra, Italian. 
Too often corruptly written ^'mji/. 

Full jollr knight he seem'd, and faire did sitt, 

As one for knightly giustt and Aerce encounters fitt. 

Also in the Shepherd's Kalendar : 

And sing of bloody Han, of wan, ofgiusts. 

October, v. 39. 

So also he writes the verb to giust, 
fTo GIVE. In the sense of to misgive. 

Clin. I will looke to that. But I cannot tell indeede 
how my roinde gites me, that all is not well. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

To give at, to attack. 

Since tliat the olde poet percdveth he cannot with* 



hold our poet from his endeTonn, and pnt kia to 
silence, he gueth about by taunts to tenifie Ub frw 
wnting. ijid thus he give* at him. 

Terence U SngUsk^mi. 

To give back, to retire. 

The ground besprinkled was with bkxid, 

Tanjuin began to faint; 
For he gave back, and bore his shidd 

So low, he did repent. 

BaUad ef King Arihtr. 

To give in, to yield. 

Women in shape uid beauty men exceede : 
Here I gite in, I doe confesse *t indeede. 

The Neve Metamarphoeis^ MS. temp. Jic. L 

To GIVE THE DAY. To wish a good 
day to. 

Sweetly she came, and with a modest blush. 
Gave him the day, and then accosted thus. 

Brovne, Brit. Past., I. ii, |>. ^ 

To GIVE THE DOR, or the GLEEK. 
Similar expressions for to pass a jest 
upon. See Doh, and Glgek. 

fGLACE. Perhaps a misprint for 
grace, 

Wheare, with halter aboute my neck, or ladder set, 
Tume the ladder, they cride, none other glare to set 

Heyteooi'* Spider and FUe, 1U& 

GLADE. An open track in a wood, 
particularly made for placing nets for 
woodcocks. 

We in England are wont to make great gUdes throa^ 
the woods, and hang nets across them ; and so tke 
woodcocks shooting through the glades, as tkor 
nature is, strike against the nets, and are oitaa^ 
in them. mUaghbg, OrmO^l. 

Bradley, in his Family Dictionary, 
says that woodcocks are easily taken 
in nets spread along the forests, " or 
else in glades.*^ All the old dictioD- 
aries have ''to make a glade in a 
wood, colluco.*' Mr. Monck Mason 
very properly conjectures that we 
should read glade in the following 
passage of Beaumont and Fletcher, 
where the printed editions have glode, 
in that sense an unheard of word. 
See his Remarks, p. 196. 

Bless me, what thing is this ? two pinnadet 
Upon her pate ! Is't not %gUtds to catch woodeodn? 

JFiU^. CftcM,T.4. 

For gladCy as still used in poetry, see 
Johnson. 
\To GLADISH. To bark. Fr. glatir. 

Wlio from aU parts with speed asaemblcd t 

About the geni^ralls tent> his will to hear : 

As doth the hounds about their hunt at m 

Com gUuUshing at hearing of hit hone. Dm Bsarla. 

fib GLARE. To sUre. 

" One as meUncholie as a cat,** aniwered MocknK 
"and gUtrei upon me as if he would hare kiokei 
through me." Man in tka Moems, IW. 

tGLARE. Mire; mud. 

Eijdit monthes the winter dnret; 

The glare it is so great. 
As it is May before he tome 

His ground to sowe hia wheate. 

TitrberwUWs JSp. mnd SmmHtm^ IM 
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tGLART. Fleam. 

For the party tlmt is im-onihred in the breast with 
auy kind of fleame or ^lart. — Take the powder of 
betonie, and driuke it uith warnie water, it voideth 
and pur^reih the fleame wondroualy, and doth away 
the glart or fleame. 

GLASS. A looking-glass, hanging from 
the girdle, was long a fashionable 
female ornament. Stubbs speaks 
with coarse anger of this insigniticant 
custom : 

They must have their looking-glauei carried with 
them whereBoever they go ; and good reason, for else 
how could they see the devil in them. 

Anatomu <(f JbuiM. 
I would not have a lady 
That wears a gUM about her. 

LaeUes FriviUg9t 1640. 

In Massinger's City Madam, act i, 
sc. 1, lady Rich, her daughters, 
and Millescent, come in with looking^ 
glasses at their girdles, 

I confess all. I reply'd. 
And the glass hangs by her side. 
And the girdle 'bout ner waist, 8cc 
B. Jons. Dfscrijit. of a Lady, vol. Ti,p. 876. 
How his [the man's] pocket-combe 
To spruce his peruke, and her [the woman's] glrdU- 

glass* 
To order her black patches, came together. 

R, Brome's iVew Jead,, iv, p. 85. 

Notwithstanding all this, nothing can 
be more certain than that this custom 
is not referred to by the speaker in 
the passage of Love's Labour Lost, 
where Dr. Johnson originally brought 
it forward. The princess Xhere evi- 
dently means to call the forester her 
glass, for having honestly, as she 
chooses to say, represented her person : 

Here, good my glass, take this [money] for telling true. 

iv, 1. 

Now ''good my glass, ^ is the same 
as " my good glass;'* m "good my 
lord, or my liege," for " my good 
lord, or liege." 
To GLASS, 9. To view as in a glass. 

Then take a shield I have of diamonds bright. 
And hold the same before the warrior's face, 

That he may glass therein his garments hght. 
His wanton, soft attire, and view his case. 

Fairfax, Tasso, xiv, 77. 

See also Sidney, as quoted by Todd. 
Shakespeare seems to have used to 
glass, for to enclose in glass : 

As jewels in crystals for some prince to bar. 

Who tendring their own worth, from wlienee they 

were glass'd, 
Did point oat to buy them, along as you past. 

Lore s L. L., ii, 1. 

GLASS, BROKEN BY POISON. It 
was formerly a current notion that 
fine glass, such as that of Venice, the 
only crystal glass originally made, 
would break if poison were put into 



it. To this opinion Massinger al- 
ludes : 

Here crystal glasse s 

• • • • thispnremetal 

So innocent is and faithful to the mistress, 
Or master, that possrasea it, that rather 
Than hold one drop that's venomous, of itself 
It flies in pieces, and deludes the traitor. 

Massing. Bsnegado, i, 8. 

Hereby was signified, that as glasse by nature holdeth 

no poyson — so u faythful connsellor holdeth no treason. 

Ferrex and Forres, Dumb Show, act u ; 0. PL, i, 128. 

This is among the errors noticed by 
Brown : 

And thouffb it be said that poyson will break a YemU' 
«/aM, yet have we not met with any of that nature. 
iVere there a truth herein, it were tne best preserva- 
tive for princes and persons exalted to audi fears; 
and surely far better than divers now in use 

B. vii. ch. 17. 

Fine or Venice glass was first made in 
England in queen Elizabeth's reign. 

GLAVE, GLEAVB, or GLAIVE. A 
broad sword. Glaive, old French. 

Not surely arm'd in steel or iron strong. 
But each a glass had pendent by his side. 

Faitf. Tasso, i, SO. 
I'll speak nothing but guns, and^i^rr#, and staves, flEc. 

Lingua, 0. PI., v, 144. 

It sometimes meant also a kind of 
halberd, such as is figured in the note 
to Johnson and Steevens's Shake- 
speare, vol. V, p. 542. This kind was, 
perhaps, intended in these passages : 

A heavy case 
When force to force is knit, and sword vadgUm 
In civil bri.il make kin and countrymen 
Slaughter themselves in others. 

£dw. in, O. n., ii, 880. 
With bills and glaves from prison was I led. 

Churchy. Challenge, p. 44. 

Spenser has employed it to signiify a 
club: 

And laying both his hands upon ^OMglast^ 

With dreadful strokes let dnve at him so sore 

As furst hun flie abacke. F. q., IV, di. S8. 

In St. 25, he had said that his weapon 
was a " craggy club." 

tWhat iron instrument? said the advocat, it possiblj 
might be a spade. No, sir, said the coontryman, it 
was a glsase, being unwillinf; to use the name of 
sword or whittle. History nfFra»aon, 16&5. 

Ta GLAVER. To flatter. Gliwan^ 
Saxon ; also Welch. 

Beare not a flattering tongue to gUnsr ania. 

4ffectionaU Shsph., IbH, sign. D 4. 
Having a tongue as nimble as his needle, with servile 
patchM otglasering flattery to stitch up, flEc. 

Jntomto and MslUda, aipL A 8, b. 
O glasering flatterie. 
How potent art thou i 

MarsUm*s irkai jrMimU; O 8. 
For commonly in all dissimulations 
Th' excess olglnering doth the guile detect. 

Mirror for Maa., p. 408. 

In the following, and several other 
passages, it means leering, ogling; 
that is, flattering by looks of tender- 
ness: 
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Do Ton liear, stiff-toe F pire him wirning, adinonitkm 
to foruke hit lawcy gU»ering grace, and his guj^ie 
eje. B. Jotu. Poetaster, ill, 4. 

When grand Mccenas casts a gUtveriitg rye 

On the ooU present of a poesy. 

HaWs Satires, V, 1, p. 86, repr. ed. 

Hal now he gUners with his fawning snowte. 

Marst. Scourge, Sat 6th. 
For shame, leare running to some satrapas. 
Leave glavering on him in the peopled nresse ; 
Holding him on as he through Paul's doth walkf. 
With uodds and len, and odd supt-rlluous talke. 

Marston's Satires, 1. p. 137, repr. ed. 
tHowbeit of his owne nature susp-tiuu^ he was, and of 
a base and faint heart ; and sniilintc also after a bitter 
sort ; yea and glaprrina othrn» liiles upon a man to do 
him harme. JloUanJrs Amnwinus Mareeitinus, 1009. 
tFor this, as also your other endowments, my pen 
might worthily fil wl:ole pages ; but vonr splendent 
▼ertues can easily be their own heraulus, to lim forth 
their own armory ; and to eztoU in presence is more 
glatering and poetical, than true loving and patheticaL 

Optick Glasse of Humors, 1639. 

f 5k) expert diTera call aloud, 

Prav mind your pockets, to the crowd ; 

And by sucn subtile a/ar'n'ii^ means. 

Prevent distrust of their destgns ; 

But if your eves a'n't quirk of motion, 

They'll p'.ay the rogue, that gave the caution. 

ifMi/iira* fi«/mrw, part. 1708. 

GLAVERER. A flatterer. 

These ^2arrrer« gone, myself to rest I laid. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 407. 

GLAZE-WORM, or GLASS- WORM. A 

glow-worm. 

Doest thou not know that a perfect friend should be 
like the ^toctf-tcomi, which shineth most bright in the 
darke P Eujtkuss, sign. 1 4. 

Moiifet, in his chapter de Cicindela, 
says: ''Anglis gloworme, shine- 
worme, fffassworme, quani splendes- 
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GLEADE, GLEDE, or GLEED. Burning 
coal, flame, fire, or heat ; from gled, 
Saxon. It is in Chaucer. 

My eyes with teara against the fire striving. 
Whose scorching gleed my heart to cinders tnmeth. 

Drayt. Idta, 40. 
Hot burning coals doth to his mouth present. 
Which he to handle simply doth not stick, 
This Uttle fool, this retchless innocent, 
The burning gleed with his soft tongue doth lick. 

Ibid., Birth of Moses, p. 1569. 
Assure yonrselfe the heate is colde which in your 

hand yuu fele, 
Compar'd to quick sparkcs and glowing furious gleads. 
As m>m your bewties pleasant eyne love caused to 
proceade. 

Bomeus and Juliet, SupoL to Sh . i, p. 886. 
Faire Ilium fall in buminjr tedgUaes downe. 

Mirror for Mag., Sackv. Induct, p. S68. 

Seemingly borrowed from lord Surrey ; 

I saw Troia fall down in burning gledes. 

.Sneid, ii, v. 831. 

ToGLEADE. To bum; from the above. 

The nearer I approch, the more my flame doth gleede. 

Turberv. Ovid's BpisL, Q 4. 

fGLEANE. Properly, a handful of corn 
tied together by a gleaner. 

bi£«3'if« v' **f?P* **' <^™« commonly gathered and 
"***»"« by handfuls t<«tether. 

mtiats' DictitMarie, ed. 1608, p. 87. 



GLEAVE. The same as glave, a sword. 
See Glaye. 

GLEDE, or GLEAD. A kite, a kind 
of hawk. Glida, Saxon ; some sup- 
pose from his gliding motion. 

The gtead and swallow labouring long, cffectleB^ 
'Gainst certain death, with weaned mmgs fisli dmra, 
F<»r want of pearch, and with the rest do drown. 

Syh. Du Bartas, 3d day. 1st wrck. 

In the public version of the Bible, 
the fflede and kite are put together, 
as if they were two bind?*; but tlmt 
is an error. Deut., xiv, 13. [Com- 
pare the following, however. J 

-t Ilowbeit, the Saracena, whom we are never to ynk 
either for our friends or encmiea, ranngiug up hmI 
downe over the cnnntrey. whatsoever came in tbor 
way, in a small time spoyled and destroyed, hke iiu> 
ravenous aledes and kites, which if they have spied 
>^7 V^ "^>™ on high, quickly in their flight saalek 
it up, or if they seize upon it, make no kmg stay. 

HoUand's Amumanns MareeU'mus, 109. 

A GLEEK. A jest, or scoff; from glig, 
jest^ Saxon. Whence also glee. 

Now Where's the bastard's braves, and Charks'i 
aleeks? I Ifra. F/. iii. 1 

lou feare such WKoUm gleets, and ill report. 
Hay stop great states that thither would reanrt. 

Sir J. Harrimgt. Emgr., vi, SI 
Unto whom Ludlla answered with thia gikJte. 

To give the gleek, meant to pass a 
jest upon, to make a person appear 
ridicalous : 

Mus, Whit will you give ua ? Fst. No money, ot ay 
faith, but the gUek. Rom^. and JuL, iv. i. 

To give the minntrel^ which follows, 
has no such meaning. Peter only 
means, '* I will call you minstrel, and 
so treat you ;" to which the musidin 
replies, "Then I will give yon the 
serving creature^** as a personal re- 
tort in kind. 

By manly mart to porchaae prayae. 
And gi99 his foes ths gleeke. 

Turberv., cited by SteevoM. 

Dr. Johnson was mistaken, when he 
gave the passage from Romeo and 
Juliet as an example of gleek, in the 
sense of music. Olig certainly had 
that sense, and the derivative glee 
retains it, when we speak of caicket 
and gleet; but gleek has not been 
found so used. 
To GLEEK. To jest, or 8co£f at. 

Nay, I can gUek upon occaikm. 

Mids. N. Dr^JSi,\, 
I have letajcngUeking and galling at this geatleaaa 
twice or thnce. Mem. V, v, L 

The more that I get her, the more she doth gUtk ■•. 

Tom Tjfler and his tTtfe, lUa 

GLEEK. A game at cards, played by 
three persons with 44 cards, each 
hand having 12, and 8 being left for 
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the stock. It might also be formed 
from ffliff : but a game of the same 
name is mentioned by old French 
writers : " Glie est un jeu des anciens ; 
selon Villon et Coquillard, il signifie 
bonheur, hazard." Diet, du Vieux 
Lang, Francois, It is mentioned by 
Rabelais, in the chapter on the sports 
of Gargantua. 

It was reckoned a very genteel game 
in Ben Jonson's time : 

Vor play with cotUimoDgen at miuiichaDce, tray- 
trip. 

— But keep the gaUant'st company and the beat 

Raniea — 

— GUek and primero. Mckem., r, 4. 

In the scene whence the following 
passage comes is a good specimen of 
the mode of playing. 

Come, {i:entlemen, M-hat's your eame? W\\j gUeh ; 
that*! TOUT only gnnie. Gleek Trt it be, for I am 

Krauaded I sliall gUrh some of yuu— what pbty we? 
elve pence ffUek / Greene's Tu Quoque, 0. PL, vii, 43. 

The laws of the game are given at 
large in a book entitled Wit's Inter- 
preter. The account is too long to be 
inserted here, but the most material 
parts of it are these. The players 
must be three, neither more nor less ; 
the deuces and trois are tlirown out 
of the pack ; each person has twelve 
cards dealt to him, and eight are If'ft 
for the stock ; seven of which may be 
bought by the players, the eighth is 
the turn-up card, which belongs to 
tlie dealer. The cards had nick- 
tiiimes : the ace of trumps being called 
Tib, the knave Tom, and the four 
Tiddie ; each of tliese is paid for, to 
him who holds it, by the two others. 
There are other prizes, as a mournival 
(or four) of any card, according to its 
▼fllue, as ace, king, &c. ; a gleek (or 
three) of any of them in proportion. 
Wliatever the prize is, three, four, six, 
or eight of the stake is paid by the two 
other players to the holder of it. Con- 
sequently, even a small stake might 
run high; and farthing, halfpenny, 
or penny gleek, were common among 
private persons, being equivalent to so 
much a fish at other games. But some 
would not play less than sixpence, 
or a siiilling ; and the spendthrift in 
the above comedy will not condescend 
to play less than halfcrowna. 



Many other rules are given respecting 
the vie, the revie, and the ruff, which 
they who wish to know must be 
referred to the book above cited ; and, 
as games for three are rather scarce, 
it might be thought an object by some 
to revive the forgotten game of gleek; 
which, by those rules, may easily be 
recovered. See Wit's Interpreter, 
ICG2. p. 3^5. 

To gleek appears above as a term of 
play, for gaining a decisive advantage 
in the game. To 6e ^/eeA:V is used 
also for the contrary. 0. PL, vii, 
44. 
A GLEEK, as we have seen, was a term 
in the above game, meaning three 
cards of a sort, as three aces, three 
kings, &c. See Wlt*s Interpreter, p. 
367, where it is added, that a gleek of 
aces received four (of the stake) each, 
of kings three, queens two, and knaves 
one, from the other two players. 

But first 
Call Armellina; for thii dav we'll celebrate 
A gleek of marriagci : Panuolfo and l^lavia, 
Sul|ntia and myself, and Triiiculo 
With Armellina. Jlbunuutar, O. PI.. Vii. 884 

You say wittily, gossip ; and therefore let a protest fio 
oat against him. — A mournivnl of protests, or a gleek 
at least. B. Jom. Staple of Netce, ronrth Intemiean. 

A mournival was four cards of a sort. 
See Mournival. 
GLERB. Any slimy, ropy, transparent 
matter, like the white of an egg; 
properly glair, from French. As 
applied to an egg, glair is still in 
use. [See Glare.] 

Let me likewise declare my facts and fall. 
And eke recite what meanes this tUmy glere. 

Mirr.for Mag., p. 106. 
I knew my life no longer could abide, 
For rammish stench, nloud, poison, slimy fft«r#, 
That in his [the oiuuster's] body so abundant were. 

md,, p. 109. 

\To GLEWE. To look eagerly; to 
stare. 

Who gaUopt on, and glevde with fell regarde» 
Pronouncing threates nud teimes of hye disdaine. 

Turbenille's TragieaU TaUt, 1687. 

GLIB. A large tuft, or bush of hair, 
hanging over the face, and worn par- 
ticularly by the Irish. It was, in 
fact, the natural head of hair, com- 
pletely matted together, by not being 
ever cut or combed. Hence it was 
compared to a thatch^ &c. 

Whom when slie saw in wretched weedes disguix'd« 
With heavy glU detorm'd, and meiger race. 

&«M./^. ^.,lV.Tiii,13. 
Thcj [the Iriib] hare another eostome fiom Um 

24 
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Srjlhiani, IhU ii Ihc Kfanngof muillu: uid long 

ing iLiirnc DTir tlicirT5t>.uil ndutrouilT diigmBDg 
tLcm, vhich *re both verv Iwd niiil burtfulL. 

Spaurr-i Vino o/IriUii, p. 386, (d. Tndd. 
Frond llin iiTco[loni chiunl )iHihu<iriK>ni.*hidi 
thfj tmnif ht(. tttliiui. Hill, qflrtl, D *. 

It Hppenm that tbia mode was also 
adopted by women in Ireland ; 

The Inili prinrnw.midwilhhtriKIUeuotheriino*. 
.li'.doi[in/tni«" »-'n., Ali"Lll.. 1. as, p, Itt. 

Gninsford'B Glory of England saya, 
(liat tlioae of the women were called 
glibbina. See Todd'x Johnson. 



ctambltiafM-l rianMm*^, Hit. 

To GLIB. To castrate ; supposed to be 
from making smootli, which is the 
effect of that operation on men. 

Br LiiM liononr 
iq ml; fourlHn tbQr thbUinl R< 

r. iLmbeT" 



ril Ecld th. 
To brinE f<i 



r>thcr }lii m.iHll 
mwiile bMk. le"m"be™rM'J. "'"'"""■"•'■ 
Sf. PtMrtfir IriUni. h; Sbirlr;, IMO. 

To y/f( is sUll said to be current in 
some counties in this sense; and, in 
tlie northern counties, lo lib. See 
Lib. 
GLIBBERY. Slippery; from glib, 
■moot)), slippejy. 

And LcaiH upon the vuI^bt'i rotirn love, 

111 not CMtinl bin. Jack Dnm'i Eitlrrl^ Bjii. B. 

Hue at «cb ninl an oriihu 
Strtt IB Tour tablf . or > aliUrn hrir. 
«lt)| ill bii loudi ueiud iuto i morLpa. 

Mtit'i Lccki^g-gliui, O. Ft. ii, 306. 

tGLICERY. Sleek; smooth. 






i life, lor Ih 



GLIDE, H. a., seems, in the lotloi 
passage, to mean distorted, or squint- 



rtr Piiici't CalMa, p. S, Xiao. ITIE. 

To GLIMPSE, from the substantive, 
glimpte. To shine or flash suddenly. 

WlHBe ilitleriiii gite k illmird in mine eiei. 

And NlllTl'I " JI^T^j/T''^"'' '^°''"' ^ '■ ' 
hiiift H. •^UmtM^too; Dtttk. IMl, E 1 



doc upon Uic rirquetof tliF ifuth. 

Ketr. >u fiTnctllu kililtrii FnfiuiBn, Ii 

tGLIWERING. Glittering. 



) 61.0 

To GLOAT, or GLOTE. To look rerr 
intently, with affection or desirt; 
supposed to be a corruption <ttgl»tr, 
which meant the same. £ec Todd. 
To gloar is still Scotch. 

And with hCT ^oo^^J ejea 
^ylff^npon tbo«B aUzi te ni tbjtl Derernee. 

Draft. PalfM., mi, p. UTS 

It is, however, still iu use. 
fGLOBIRD, or GLOWBIED. Tht 
glow-worm. 

Oioierdr e tlytt lug ver que relnit de BUrt. 

GLODE. Supposed lo be put as tie 
preterite of glide, in the following 
passage of Spenser : 

On irhini mnonnrini, fttrcely forth lie iflde. 
Like ipu Ilei oI Ore uiU (iiiai tlM udTill •U'. 

r.Q^iV.n.a. 

For this use Warton finds undonbtrO 
anibority in Chancer and in Gower. 
See Observ. on the F. Q., vol. i, p. 
239. The interpretation is the more 
certain, because Spenser copied the 
simile, as well u the word, front 
Chaucer ; 

nil fnodc ilede he al bealnde. 

And fiulh iipoB hii wn lie f4i>A^ 
Al Iperckle out oT bnxut. 

Sir n^u, J. HW 

Upton hsa strangely quoted it : 

And forth Ufoa M* *4 be ndi. 

Which conceals the moat connncing 
part of the citation, Chaucer hat the 
word also in the Squiem Tale, i. 
10707. 
d GLODE, probably an error of lit 
press, for glade, in the followisg 
passage! 

BJcH me, Thit Ihini ii (lui t tn pliiii^lB< 

Upon btr pale I ii'lnol ■ ilo'i to ateh soodorb* 
S./n. VTl^HK Clu,',*- 

Or glode might be a provincial pro- 
niincintiun of glade. See Giadk. 
To GLOOM, V. II. To look gloomy, 
melaucboly, or sullen. 

If either he nipeUi or mloomrlli. 

Ttm nltrarndkii Wif4, IMS 

Also V. a, to make gloomy. 
Todd quotes from Young, 

A night thfct ffltomt ne Lq the aoontide rn. 

JV^jUn,8.ii. 

Hence the participle glooming, for 
gloomy or lowering, which i* tbc 
originnl, and probably the true readiag, 
in the following passage: 



GLORIOUS. Vain, boastful. Glorionit, 
LnUn. This primitiie sense of the 
worii has become obsolete; Dr. John- 
son cites LorJ Bacon for it. 

Tina tluill havd itrokH, tod Mnku, tboa ^ bri^M 

Till Ihon'bmlh'n thiHacr >ir Ikia Ihit than Ulk-it. 
B. f /I. ntmol jr»'t fOrUiu, ut ir, p. 440. 

o/pily'iDtlite. '™' M^!^UmMH.Comi.,ir,\. 

GLOUCESTER'S LISTENING WALL. 
A wall in the cathedral church at 
Olouceater, famous for tlie same pro- 
perty as the wbispering gallery at 
St. Paul's, but probably eclipseJ by 
the superior celebrity of tbe latter, 
wuce the existence of the new cliurch. 
Camden thus speaks of it : " Beyond 
the quire, in an arch of the church, 
there is a wall, hiiilt with so great 
Artifice in the form of a semicircle 
with corners, that if one whisper very 
low at one end, and another lay his 
ear to the other end, he may easily 
hear every syllable distinct." Vol. 
i, p. 275, ed. 1722. 

Tfail von Bmjr knov rmrh tliupa from Pmler John 
vud. u frttli n HwcTB deliTcr'd 
rmik or StonEu/rr'i (iifniiw mil. 

JUituutr, 0. Fl.. >li. 1*1. 

In a modem description of the 
cathedral, 1 find this account : 

in; ptaM li > lour (lUnr. 

If ot llK choir to ht olhei. 

(bKon. ir>iKn[iD>Mipcr 

clly OB 



nnuf h I 



^rtcauiDE from 
built iu tbe Corn 

the olliw iiili!, Ihmuh Hit pi>H.tge i< opri 
niddlf. ud thrn are Lv^ opcDiiigB in the V 



Whrr ■ AaA vnil. thiu nwiiiniil]', 

' ' " B:ilmc-'D,Kf.. pobl. lalo, 

A view of part of its exterior may be 
seen ii) Storer'a History and Anti- 
quities of Cathedral Churches, vol. ii, 
Gloucest., pi. 1. 
GLOVE. While the spirit of chivalry 
lasted, the glove of a lady worn in the 
helmet, as a fatour, was a Tery honor- 
able token ; and much of the wearer'i 
■nccesa was supposed to be derived 
from the Tirtue of the lady : wheiicr 



the following boast of Henry of Mon- 
mouth, which hin father remarlu is 
"as dissolute as rlcperate;" 



At the battle of Agiticoiirt, according 
to Drnyton, all the noble youth were 
disling;uishcd by such tokens: 

And he a lock of bit dear Ijujy'i linir. 
And he her colimn whom lie him: did lore ; 

* ° Vol. i^ p. 1«. 

We have, indeed, the same account in 
Ruber history ; 

Out part had their plnma at Tbrt, aDoUier biddo 
Ihcm ai rrddc, aud llie thrrdg had llieni tl urcnl 

and another ban od Lyi htloic the gioH of hii dear- 
Ijiiie. BMiCkra^. Hot. tf. 

lu peaceful intercourse they were worn 
in the hat : 

O Fliilip. Ktrt thou alire to vet tbii iltenliao, Ihf 

wont \n rrUit Mpi. \ii%\nd at plamea In ^vea liek 
melt, thoD wouldat eiTherdie, Slc. 

Abi. t Canftift, O. PL, li, lil. 

Lyly, as was nsual, here attrihutea 
the manners of his own tiroes to 
others which had no notion of them. 
In the decline of this fashioD, it fell 
into the hands of coxcombical and 
dissolute aerrants : 

Wliat hail thoii bceiif — a trrring nan, pnm^ !■ 
heart iikd mlDd; that rurl'd mj liair. wore fIpht in 
■T ap, fee Lmr, ill. «. 

He who claimed a glove thus wori), 
must fight for it, which waa equiTslent 
to fighting for the lady : whence they 
were sometimes worn as a mere token 
of challenge : 

in mj bonnet i then, li crer Ihou dar'at aeknowMffS 
It. 1 will make It nijr qqarrel- JF. Here'* my fwir, 
[iTcntaiwUirrnriliiiie. JT.ffra. There, r. Tbil 

and HI. after la-mnrntit, liii u ■•• ikm, 1 trill taki 
the< atei on the ear. r. tfn. If eier 1 liTt lo (M 
It, 1 will challeiin iL IT Tlion durat aa weU ba 
hanf'd. Bn.r,iT,l. 

By the use the king afterwards makes 
of it, we see that a gloTe might also 
of enmity to him from 



whom 



s taker 



n topi her, 



ptuck'd tliti fivfe froBi mi 

prraon. If thoacticounteTanjBiieh,apprehri]d him. 
IM, it, 7. 

Welford, in the Scornful Lady, re- 
fusing to wear Abigail's glove as a 
favour, tells us, incidentally, the com- 
mon price of gloTea at that time. 
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"which is higher than one might have 
sapposed : 

If It have none of these, and prove no more 

But a bare glare of half-a-crown a pair, 

Twill be but half a courtcBy, 1 wear two always. 

Act iii, 8C 1. 

Gloves were often nicely perfumed. 
Antolycus offers for sale. 

Glovci as sweet as dnmask roses. Wint. Tale^ iv, 3. 

And Mopsa soon after claims such a 
pair, as a promise from her lover. 
The coutinuator uf Stowe tell us that 
•* The queene [Elizaheth] had a payre 
of perfumed gloves, trimmed on he 
with foure tuftes or roses of culler'd 
silke. The queene took such pleasure 
in those gloves, that she was pictured 
with those gloves upon her hands." 
p. 8G8. When the queen went to 
Cambridge, in 15/8, the vice-chan- 
cellor ** presented a paire of gtoves, 
perfumed, and garnished with em- 
hroiderie and guldsmithes wourke, 
price Ixs." — ** It fortuned that the 
paper in which the gloves were folded 
to open ; and hir majestic, behoulding 
the beautie of the said gloves, as in 
great admiration, and in token of hir 
thankfull acceptation of the same, 
held up one of her hands, and then 
smelling unto them, putt them half 
waie upon hir hands." Nick, Proyr, 
of Eliz,, vol. ii, an. 1578. Gloves of 
proportionable value were presented 
to her principal courtiers. Mr. War- 
ton adds, that, in the year 1631, a 
charge occurs in the bursar*s book of 
Trin. Coll., Oxford, *^ pro fumiyandis 
ch iroth eciSy * * for perfutniffg gloves . 1 1 
appears from the same passage, that 
fine perfumes were then but newly 
made in England, and that the sort 
which perfumed the queen*8 gloves 
was long called the Erie of Oxford^ s 
perfume; because Edward Vcre, earl 
of Oxford, had brought it, with other 
refinements, from Italy. This was in 
the 15th of Klizal)eih. 



Oiie pTes to XM joerfnmed gloves, 

lie can buy 
Live where I will I have the loves 



The best that liti can buy me, 



Of all that do come nieh nie. 



igr 

A Fay re Portion for a Fayre Maide, Erans's 
Ballad*, edit. IRIO, vol. i, p. 87. 

The following lines on a perfumed 
glove, may be added to the notices of 
the practice : 



Tbon more than most sweet ^2ow 
Unto my moat fweet lore, 
Sujfer me to store with kisses 
This empty lodsing, tliat nofw misses 
The pure rosie band that ware thee. 
Whiter than the kid that bare tbee. 
Thou art soft, but that was softer, 
Cupid's self bath kist it ofter 
Tlian ere he did his mother's dnres. 
Supposing her the queen of loves 
That was thy mistress, best of giorrs \ 

WilU JiUerpr., p. Sll. 

f GLOVE. A bribe was sometirats so 
called, because it used to be offered in 
a glove. In the following lines a glore 
(if not a misprint for dove), is oddly 
spoken of as the symbol of gentleuesa. 

Call him pigsny, chicken, and lore, 
He'I be as gmthe as a qhte, 
He'l soon be pad^'d by cotrging: 
Wlulst he said this, he fill'd a noons. 

Uopur aU Made,lflSi. 

To GLOUT. To look pouting or sulleo; 
said to be from gloa, to behold, Goth. 
It seems to have been used sometimes 
for gloat, which is of the same origin. 
Examples have been found of its u$« 
as late as Milton and Grarth ; vet it it 
a word scarcely known at present. 
See Todd in loc. 

tGLOUT. A sullen look ; a frown. 

First came the poets of each land, and ioclkt 
Their place in ordtr, learned VirgiU stnick 
In for the first, Ben Johnson cast maltmt. 
And swore a mighty oath hee'd piock him out. 

Copie of a Loiter. #r., 4lo. 1*41. 

To GLOZE. To interpret, or put con- 
struction upon anything ; from glose, 
a comment, French. Dr. Johnson 
says that in this sense it should be 
written gloss; but he was mistaken. 
Chaucer uses to gloze, for to interpret, 
and both words are genuine ; the one 
derived from the French glose, the 
other from the low Latin glosmi. 

No woman shall succeed in Sali^ne land. 
Which Salique land the French unjostly «laM 
To be the realm of France. Be%, f , i, 1 

And on the cause and question now in hand. 
Have glox*d but superfidaily. 2V». ^ C^.. ii, i. 

Here is a matter worthy gtos^fwao. 
Of Qanimer Gurton's needle Josuige. 

Gamimer Gurion, O. Fl^ ii, 2S- 

Also to flatter. It seems to me, that 
th^s sense may be deduced from the 
other. Comments are usoally made 
in a flattering style, extolling the 
merits, and extenuating the faults of 
the author. Skinner, however, deriTes 
it from glesan, Saxon ; and Lye from 
gluesen, Icelandic. 

Wliy thus it shall become 
Uigh-witted Tunora X^glote with all. 

ril.^air.iT.i 
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He th«t no more mnst mv, is )isten*d more 
Tlian he whom youth aud ease have Uught to alase. 

Bieh 11, ii. 1.— 419 b. 
For well he eonlil his gloting speaches fmme 
To such vain uses ihut him best bncame. 

Spena. F. q., Ill, viii, 14. 

Whom gloting Juno, 'ininst licr minde, with cost did 

entertaine. Wamer*s Mb. Engl., I, 6, p. 17. 

TIlis word was used by Milton^ and 
even later. 

tl glot« not, lye not, thee when I applaud: 
None more deserveth, less drsireth laud. 

(heen*a Epiaravu, 1677. 
f Every smooth tale is not to be bekevua ; and every 
glasing tongue is not to be trusted. 

Smtk'$ Sermons, 1609. 

GLOZE, «. An interpretation ; properly 
gloss f from glossa. 

Now to phtin dealing, lay these glotfs by. 

Love's L. X., It, 8. 
Now a vengeance of his new nose, 
For bringing in any suche unaccastom'd glose. 

New Ctutome, 0. PL, i, 868. 

Also flattery, in this sense, from glesan, 
Saxon. Mr. Todd calls it one of our 
oldest words. 

And in extolling their beauties, they give more credite 
to their own glasses than men's gloses. 

Empk. 4' kit Engl, p. 76. 

fGLUM. Sullen. 

And not Athens only, but so austere and glum a gene- 
ration as those of Sparta. 

Burner on Tragedies, 1678, p. 8. 
But or the course was set, tynie ware away apiicc. 
And Boreas breth was blackr, and glummitk chill : 
Wliich CNUsed me to seekc a warmer phice. 
Underneath a rocke, on the other side the hilL 

Golden Mirrour, 1589. 

To GLUT. To swallow. Engloutir, 
French. 

Though er'ry drop of water swear against it. 

And gape at wid'st to glut him. Temp., i, 1. 

Milton also hhsgiutted, for swallowed. 
See Johnson. In modern usage, 
satiety is always implied in glutting. 
To GNARL. To snarl ; gngrran, Saion. 

For gnarling sorrow hath less now'r to bite 
The man that mocks at it, anu sets it light. 

mck. U, i, 8. 
Thus is the shepherd beaten from thy side. 
And wolves are gnarling who shall gnaw thee first. 

2 Hen. VI, iii, 1. 

GNARLED. Knotted. Chaucer uses 
guarre for a hard knot ; applying it 
metaphorically in his description of 
the miller. 

lie was short shnlder'd, brode, a thikke gnarrs. 

Prol.toC. T., 651. 
Thou rather with thy sharp and sulphurous bolt 
Split*st the unwedgeable aud gnarled oak, 
Than the soft myrtle. Mens, for Mens., ii, 2 

A kindred word, gnarly^ is cited from 
an old play, entitled Antonio's Re- 
venge, printed in 1 602 : 

Till, by degrees, the tough and gnarly trunk 
Be riv'd in sunder. 

To GNARRE. To snarl, or growl ; of 
the same origin as gnarl. 

At them he gan to reare his bristles strong. 

And feUy gnam. Spens. F. Q., I, r, 84. 



Hot sparks and smt-lls, that man and beast woul4 

choke. 
The gnarring porter durst not whine for doubt. 

Fturf. Tasso, Iv, 8. 

Cerberus is the object of description 
in both these passages. 

f And such as those will in their kennels lye. 
And gnar and snarle, and imimble secretly, 
But with full mouth they dare not barke or bite. 

Taylor's ITorkes, 1680. 

GNAT, as a term of contempt, quasi 
wretch, or insect! 

Like n gnitcfull gnat, he will recommend vour boantr 
t«» his succeeding post-boy. Clitus's W'iime., p. 118. 
Which visitation they (poore gnats) may properly 
tirarmc a plague. I6id.. p. 124. 

tGNAT-SNAP. A bird, called also the 
fig-pecker. 

■[^c little gnat-snap (worthy princes boords). 
And the greene parrat, fainer of our words, 
Wait on the phueuix, and admire her tunes, 
And gaze themselves in her blew-golden plumes. 

Dm BarUu. 

A GNOFFE. A churl, or brutish per- 
son. Coles has ^'gnoff, inurbanus." 
See also Kersey's aud Bailey's Diet. 
Chaucer uses it; and Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
in his Glossary, quotes Urry as ex- 
plaining it, "an old cuff, a miser;" 
but adds, "I know not upon what 
authority.'* Skinner has it in his 
older Glossary, ** Gnoff, exp. avarus, 
credo ab A. S. gnafan, rodere, qui sc. 
prae avaritia etiam ossa ipsa, instar 
canum, arrodit." 

There on a blocke my head was stricken off. 
As Baptist's head for Herod, bloody gni^e. 

Mirror/or Mag., p. 4*28. 

Two ancient examples are cited in a 
comment on the Miller's Tale of 
Chaucer, published in London, in 
1665, 12mo, which Mr. Todd has in« 
serted in his Illustrations of Chaucer, 
p. 260. 
GOADE, or GOURDE. A name for a 
sort of false dice. 

I'aith, my lord, there are more, but I have learned 
but three sorts, the goade, the 1-ulham, and the stop- 
kater-tre. Mons. IfOUwe, F 8. 

See Gourd. 

fGOADS. Men who stood by horse- 
dealers at fairs to run up the prices 
by fictitious biddings, &c. Dekker^s 
Lanihome and Candte-lighi, 1620. 

tGO-BY-GROUND. A diminutive per- 
son. 

A channon of Toledo, who was a man of a very lows 
and slender stature, scoffingly ask'd a poore frier that 
had but one eye, what he us'd to pray for at Gods 
hand. HfRrming tlial it were nghi necessarie he pray'd 
unto him for another eye. Indeede sir (answered the 
fryer) I had need have two eyes, to disccme so pcttte 
a gos-ky-gronnd as you. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, and Faneies, 1614. 
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GO BY, JERONIMO. An expression 
made almost proverbial, by the ridi- 
cule of contemporary writers. It was 
originally in Kyd's play called the 
Spanish Tragedy, which was a sequel 
to that called the First Part of Jero- 
nimo ; and was the common subject 
of ridicule to all the poets of the time. 
In the original these words are spoken 
by Hieronimo, or Jeronimo, to him- 
self. Finding his application to the 
king improper at the moment, he 
says, 

Hieronimo, beware ; go by, go by. 

See 0. PL, iii, 190. 

Shakespeare has ridiculed it in the 

induction to the Taming of the Shrew : 

No, not a denier: Go by, Jeronimy. lud., ic. 1. 

Ben Jonson, in ridicule, calls the play 
itself by that name : 

What new book have you there? what! Go€ by, 
Hieronymo ? — I, did you ever see it acted ? is't not well 
pen'd?— Well pen'd? I would faine see all the poets 
of these times pen such another play as that wrs. 

Every Man in his H., i, 6. 

Many other passages from the same 
play are there produced. In another 
drama also we find : 

But if 1 were as you, I'de cry " Go by, Jeronimo, go by." 

Shoemaker's Holiday, 1610, C b. 

To satisfy curiosity to the utmost, 
both parts are republished in the 
third volume of Dodsley's Old Plays. 
tGOD-AMERCY. 

Dirt. Heyday 1 say'st thou me so Kate ? GotUa-merey 
for that i^irl, "by the muss, and that word shall cost 
uic the best fairing in the pedler's pack. 

Newest Academy of Compliments. 
A taylor is a thief, a seijeanl is worse. 
Who here lies dead, god-a-mnssy horse. 

Witts Recreations, 1654. 

tGO-DOWN. A draught. 

At three ao-downs Dick doffs me off a pot, 
The Euglish gutter's Latine for his throat 

ITitts Beereatunu, 1654. 
W e have frolick rounds, 
Wc have merry go'dotcns. 
Yet nothing is done at random. Ibid, 

GOD ILD, or DILD YOU. Corrupt 
forms of speech, commonly used in- 
stead of **God yield, or give you, 
some advantage." See Yield. 

How do you, sir? you are very well met; Ood 'ildyou 
for your last company ; 1 am rery glad to see you. 

As you like it, iii, 8. 

Also Ibid., V, 4. 

In Hamlet it is printed God*ieldyou, 
in the modern editions ; but the old 
quarto has ffood dild you. Hand,, 
iv, .5. So in Sir John Oldcastle: 
"Marry God dild you, dainty my 



dear." ii, 2. Shakesp., Sappl., ii, 
295. And Grammer Gurton, 

Ood dylde you, master mine. 0. Fl, ii, 6i 

Sylvester has it, very remarkably : 

Your painted cheekes and des. 
His cake is dough, God dild you, bee will none, 
Hee leaves his sute, and thus bee saith anon 

Du Bart., B. IT, The Deeaj. 

But the phrase is often rightly spelt 
also. In the following passage tbe 
modern editions give it at length ; but 
the folios of 1623 and 1632 bare 
God-eyld : 

Herein I teach Ton 
How you shall bid God yield us for yoor pains, 
And thank us for your trouble. Maei., i, 6. 

Dr. Johnson supposed eyld might be 
a corruption of shield; but erro. 
neously, as yield is often found at 
length. We have it here also: 

Tend me to-night two hours, I ask no more. 
And the gods yield you for it. Ant. }■ CI, it, I 

God yeUe you, Esau, with all mr stomach. 

Ja^ob /- Esau, 1S». 

Syr, quoth Guy, God yoeUa it you. 

Of this great gift yon give me now. 

^ . StrGmyqfW'arw.,hlUkn\. 

God yeeld you, mr, said the deafe man, I will walks 

after the rest. Suaunary on Du Bartas, sign. * S b. 

Chaucer has it too, Sompnoar*s Tale, 
V, 7759. 
GOD PAYS. A profane, though cant- 
ing expression, much uaed at one 
time by disbanded soldiers and others, 
who thought they had a right to hfe 
upon the public charity. Ben Jonson's 
12th Epigram gives a full detail of the 
practice, as employed by one whom 
be calls lieutenant Shift, who, on 
every occasion, putg off his crediton 
with this phrase : 

To every cause he meets, this Yuce he hnyv, 
His only answer is to all, Qod pe^t. 

So also in his Masque of Owls : 

Wliom since they have stript awar. 
And left him God to paw. 

It occurs also, aa Mr. Gifford has 
shown, in another old play : 

But there be some that bear a soldier's fona. 
That swear by him they never think upon; 
Go s\i aggering up and down, from hooae to bo«e. 
Crying, God pays. Lond. Prodigal, ii, 1 

For this play, of which Mr. Malone 
justly says, that one knows not which 
most to admire, the impudence of the 
printer in affixing Shakespeare's name 
to it, or the poet's negligence, in 
suffering such a piece to be impated 
to him, see Suppl. to Sh., vol. ii, 
p. 449, &c. 

♦These feather'd fidlers sing, and leape. and nlay. 
The bcgger Uket delight. 9aA God 4^k pmy. 
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tGOD-SPEED. 

He slit her nose br this Ught, and she were ten ladies : 
twas nut for nothing my husband said hee shonld 
meete her this evening at Adonis chappell ; but and 
I come to the Qodspted on't. He tell em on't aoundiy. 

IUofGuUt,\m. 

tGOD-THANK YOU. 

But we had spun out our longest period of time, and 



so with many wumy God tkoHke ktrs, we bad our good 
cheap hostesse adiew. MS. Lantd.i%\Z. 

GOD TOFORE, or GOD BEFORE; 
tliRt is, God going before, assistiug, 
guiding, or favouring. See Tofoke. 
In Chaucer it is in the older form, 
God toforne, Rom. of the Rose, 7294. 
Tr. f Cress,, i, lUdO. 

£l8e, God tofore, myself may live to see 
His tired corse lie toiling in his blood. 

Comflia, O. PI., ii. 268. 

God be/ore is twice in Shakespeare's 
Hen. V: 

For, God before, 
We'll chide this dauphin at his father's door, i, S. 
My anuT bat a weak and sickly guard ; 
Yot, Qui before, tell him we wOl come on. iii, 6. 

So here, in a still fuller form : 

For m my skill his sound recoTerie lies, 
Doabt not thereof, if setting God before. 

Mirr.for Mei^t., p. 543. 

GOD YOU GOOD MORROW, for God 
ffive yoa a good morrow. An elliptical 
form. 

By your leave, gentlemen, with all my heart to you, 
and God pm good wtorrow. B. Jons. Bart. Fair, i, 4. 

So it is in the folio of 1640. Whaliey's 
edition has merely "gi?e you good 
morrow." 
GODDARD. A kind of cup, or goblet, 
made with a coyer or otherwise. In 
the Introductio in Actum secundum, 
subjoined to Tancred and Gismunda, 
which is, in fact, an account of the 
dumb show preceding each act, we 
find this description : 

Ldcrece enterrd, attended by a maiden of hononr with 
a covered goddard of gold, and. drawing the curtains, 
•be offereth unto Gismunda to taste thereof. 

0. PL, ii, 230. 

So also : 

A goddard, or an anniversary spice-bowl, 
l>rank off by th' gouips. 

Gajfton's Festiv, Notes, iv, 6, p. 195. 

I find no certain account of the origin 
of the name. Godard, according to 
Camden, means godli/ the cup; and 
appears to have been achristening cup. 
[The goddard was a small earthenware 
cup or tankard, in earlier times called a 
godet. Among the stores for the 
king's ship. The George, in 1345, is 
an entry for nine yoiieites, called 
flegghes,** ▼«. iijc/. ; and a large 
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godett for the king, xijcf. Stowe, 
speaking of "Mount Goddard-street, 
in Ivie-lane,** says, " it was so called 
of the tippling there; and the god- 
dards mounting from the tappe to the 
table, from the table to the mouth, 
and sometimes over the head."] 
GOD- FATHER. The twelve men on a 
jury appear to have been, jocularly 
and commonly, called the godfathers 
of the prisoner. 

Not I. 
If yon be such a one, sir. 1 will leare yon 
To your god-fatkers in law. Let twelve men woiic 

B. Jons. DeviVs an Ass, t, 5. 

I had rather zee him remitted to the jail, and hare his 
twelve godvatkers, good men and true, condemn him to 
the gallows. Iluses' Looking-glass, 0. PL, ix, 261. 

This phrase being already current, 
makes the well-known sarcasm of 
Gratiano more natural and easy : 

In christ'ning thou shalt hare two godfatkm. 

Had I been judge, thou shonld'st have had ten more. 

To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. 

Merck. Fen., iv, 1. 

The impropriety of putting it into the 
mouth of a Venetian, who knew 
nothing of juries, was not then re- 
garded. 
fGODGE. Apparently a contraction 
for, or corruption of, God give. 

Godge yon god morrow, sir. CkafwuuCs May Day. 

fGODHOOD. For godhead. 

Pup. Woodst thou hare godkoodf 
I will translate this beanty to the spheres. 
Where thou shalt shine the brightest star in bearen. 

Heywoo^s SiUer Age, 1618. 

GODPHERE. A godfather; literally 
a godly companion, from God and 
fere. 

My god-^kere was a Rabian or a Jew. 

B. Jons. Tkle of a 2W, tr, 1. 

I do not recollect another example. 
GOD'S BLESSING. "To go out of 
Goifs blessing into the warm sun," 
was a proverbial phrase for quitting a 
better for a worse situation. Ray has 
it, among proverbial phrases, *'Out 
of GocTs blessing into the warm sun,** 
to which he gives as equivalent, '^Ab 
equis ad asinos," p. 192. Howell 
also has it, Engl. Proverbs, p. 5, 
col. a, and explains it, *' from good 
to worse." 

Pray G<n1 tber bring ns not. when all is done. 
Out ((food's blessing into this WMrm sun. 

Harringt. £pig., ii, 56. 

The proverb is reversed here : 

Thertfore if tho« wilt Mtow »y idrice, and proseeute 



I beliere Dr. Johnson was right in 
■apposing thnt aa nlliiaion to tiiis 
Ufing was meant in Hnmlet, when 
the King thya to Iiim, 

How ii it Uut till cloudi itill linii( on jonT 

To which he answers, 

iMBj , «»(«.■« ' ' ""j;,„i„i,a. 
Meaning, 1 am unfortunnle, unblefscil, 
out of God's blesnitio;. 
GOD'S DYNES. A eorrnpt oatb, the 
origin of which is obscure, hiiiI not 
worth inquiring. 

Oa^i^wia, 1 Bmu nniao if I liadiiMntliT, kr. 

Trill QfOii'ilr), llr.iiiifc 1M6,C 1. 

tGOD'S GOOD. Ablessingon a nienlT 

Let (he cooke bee tli j phytilino. and tlic iluinilitet UiT 



u<pt.ind'niin' 



phjiiii 



tGOD'S KICHEL, 



tGOD'S MARK. A mark placed o 
houses ns a sign of the presence c 
the plafciie. 

Wilb Lord hale iDcrcie upon lu. on thr don 
WliicJi (tliouEh llie word! be good) dulli Kriem mi 



Tuflor'i Wottti, i«S 

tGOD'S SUNDAY. Easter Sundny. 

Tbii if-j i> nllol. in nan; plum, Godda Soniam 
je tno-e well il.it ix it the moDer al lliii d»e to t 
the r;re onl of llie hall, nud Hit klukc wynlet bninde 



freue ritihea all ibuult, TMc Fmical, 1611, f. se 

GOD'S SONTIES, or SANTY. Appn- 
renlly meant as nn oath, Ay the health 
of God, "lanti," but corrupted, 
Mr. Steevens has an ezcellent remark 
on tlie cause of sucb corruptions, 
wliich I shall not scruple to transcribe. 
" Perhaps it was once customary to 
sneer by the tante; i. p., health of 
the Supreme Being. Onllid of such 
a tui'n are not unfrequent among our 
ancient wiilers. All, however, seem 
to hftxe been so thoroughly convinced 
of the crime of profnue swearing, that 
they were content to disguise their 
meaning by abbreviatioin, wliich were 



pennitted silently to terminate in ir- 
remediable corruptions." 

Bl Btd't mtirt, 'IviJl bo i bud nt In UL 

JItr. rim,ii,l. 
OaJ"! Mafic, thi) la K goodlj book indxcd i 

aojamtf, puljrae,Bj pU^rtikrw; 

Are cited by Mr. Steevens from u 
old comedy, entitled. The longer then 
livest the more Fool thou art,bl. lett., 
no date. 

Omii UKiy. render coinc ftien 1 I ksov ibm tot 

bohm n.,o.in..iii,»i. 
It is there conjectured by M r. Steertii», 
that the original form before currup- 
tion was God^g aanetily, or GB<t4 
taintt; either of which is sufficienll; 
probable. 
tGODSWORBET. 

When a i Mian and her gmnpi all are net. 
And in the maleh of pMiiping don act. 

gn cuttiiqi bmd for Ih' taUt. 

' tnlk. DT lODg 
... .. 'B, th' otfarr ML, — ._„„_. 
1 be third abakiDf her head, alael irplin. 
She on her hen». thi> on her dncki do talk, 
Ou thoiwmd Ihinp at onca Ihrir loBrnri do «il 

WilU Knmtiimi, IM. 

GOD-WIT. This bird, which is a specirt 
of snipe (scolopnx aegocepbsln), *si 
considered as an nrticle of lujurj" in 
Ben Jonaon's time. 

Phmanl and fai^t here in Landcio!\asntiiif 
TheOlDbeaand Mermaidtl wedaini in vnk loA 
Slillatthelabta. B. /eJU. K .« .*«, Hi. 1 

That, "ever famous doctor in phj^ 
sick," aa he is called in liis title-pigr, 
Thomas Muffett, thus cbaracteriio 
this bird : 

Ctdxiti are koowi to be a fennj tawX, tJTiu lilt 
wboliom, till tLej hare heco 'ratlr d al home ailk vai 
eo™ [wlueh Ihev wnald not ™tl!J; but a fat WbI 
" » «"« "ii* fi^hl meat, thai uuUuieD (j»». ui 
■( ronr noblei a uoien. Ht^n; ImrrvrtrntH. f n. 

A better naturalist tells us, that ihii 
species of snipe is subject to consider- 
able variety, both in size and plumap; 
but that its weight is ordinarily from 
seven to twelve ounces, its lenjiL 
fifteen or sixteen inches. MoHlagt't 
Ornithologr/. According to Bewick, 
the godwit is still " much esteemed by 
epicures, as a great delicacy, and selli 
very high." Brit. Birda, ii, 79. 
tGOGMAGOGICAL. Large; moa- 
Btroiis, A burlesque word used bj 
Tavlor the water-poet. 

Be it to all men hj Ihoe preaenta kBOwne. 
That lalelj lo Uie -arid wai pUinalj tb«^ 
In a hiifo roiiimc BogmigotiaUt 

rajrto-i Wrka, lOO 
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GOK'T. Stupified. Of the same origin 
as gohy^ which Skinner has, and 
derives from gauch, Teut., stultus, 
among other conjectures. It is the 
same as ^at£;^ ; whence ^at^^Ary. 

Nay, look how the man stands as he were goktf 
She's lust if you not haste awav the OMity. 

B. Jons. Magn. Lady, iii, 6. 

These words are still current in pro- 
vincial use. See Grose. 
GOLD, or GOLD-FLOWER. Cudweed. 
Tlie gnaphalium Germanicum or Gal- 
licum of Liunceus; in English also 
called mothwort. See Dodoens, ch. 
Ixi. Gerard says, " Golden mothwort 
is called of Dioscorides Elichrysen^ 
&c. ; in English gold-floure, golden 
mothwort." Drayton calls it gold 
only : 

The crirason darnel flower, the bluebottle, and gold. 
Which though esteum'd but weeds, yet for their dainty 

hues. 
And for their scent not ill, they for this purpose ehuse. 

Polyolb., XT, p. 94A. 

fGOLDEN. An adjective often used 
to express great value, and applied 
especially to medicines, as golden 
Cordials, golden plaisters, &c. 

Doctor Stevens's water, now call'd the golden cordial. 
— Take h gallon of a moderate, clean, and neat 
spirit, and put to it a qunrt of canary, then bruise 
ginj^er, grains of paradice, nutmegs, cinnamon, 
Kabngid, coriander, and fennel seeds, of each three 
umms; rosemary, mint, pelitory, sage, marjoram, 
thime,chammoniile,and lavender, of each a little hand* 
f ul ; bruise the spices and herbs separate, put them 
into the liquor to infuse a day and a night, and distill 
them in an alembick. This is excellent in all pesti* 
leutial diseases, helps digestion, and continues a 
healthful constitution of bwly. 

The Closet of Rarities, 1706. 
The golden-plaieter that healeth all bruses of vaines 
or smewes, proved. — Take colosony, pitch, rozen, and 
ojle, three unces, of liquid pitch an unce, of olibanum 
an unce, of atu-i unguenti a Uke of each, of wine as 
much as sufficrth, and make thereof a plaister, and 
lay it to, and keepe it to your use. 

Pathway to Health, bl. 1. 

GOLLS. Hands, paws ; a contemp- 
tuous expression. Skinner derives it 
very awkwardly from wealdan, to 
wield, Saxon ; reminding us of the 
common permutation of g and w. 
Mr. Todd proposes yi/aXof ; but we 
may venture to say that the etymology 
is as yet unknown. As a familiar, 
and rather low word, it is not likely 
to have had a learned origin. 

¥y, Mr. Constable, what golli you have 1 

Is justice 

So blind yon cannot see to wash your hands? 

B, ^ Fl. Coxcomb, act i, p. 173. 
Alas, luyw cold they are ! pooroo/(«, why dost not 
Get thee a muff ? Ihtd., Woman Hater, v, sc. last. 

W«U Mid, my divine deft Horace, bring the whonoa 



detracting slaves to the bar, make them hold up their 
spread golU. B. Jons. Foetatter, r, 8. 

Done; 'tis a lay; join ^o//j ont. Witness, signer 
riuello. Hon. Wh., O. PL, iii, 268. 

Let me play the shepherd. 
To save their throats from bleeding, and cut hers. 
Trap. This is the goll shall do it. 

Roaring Girl,0. PI., vi, S5. 

See also 0. Pl.,xi, 163. 

tl am no sooner eased of him, but Gregory Gander. 

goose, an alderman of Gotham, catches me bv the gotl, 
emanding if Bohemia be a great towne, anci whether 
there bee any meate in it, and whether the last fleet 
of ships be arrived there. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

GOM. A man, a fellow ; from goma, or 
guma, a man, Anglo-Saxon. See 
Junius, in Gomman. 

A scornful 00111/ and at the first dash too ! 

Widow, O. PI., xii, 84S. 

It has heen found in Pierce Plough- 
man, though not in Chaucer. See 
Todd, whose quotations prove that 
modern etymologists can write as idly 
as any of their predecessors. 
GONE. A term in archery, when the 
arrow was shot heyond the mark. 

Kschewing short, or gone, or cyther syde vvde. 

Mch. To3u>ph., p. 18, repr. ed. 

The same term is still used in the 
game of bowls, when the bowl runs 
beyond the jack. 
Gone was also the old form of go: 

Do thou permit the chosen ten to ^one 

And aid the damsel. Furf. Tasto, r, 7. 

In Chaucer it is very common. 
[And the plural of the present tense.] 

tBnt if thou niyle then all things gone to wrark. 

GONGARIAN. Supposed to be a cor- 
ruptiou of Hungarian, perhaps to 
make a more tremendous sound. 

Chase Gongarian wight, wilt llion the spigot wield? 

Merr. W. W., i, 3. 

The above is said to be a parody of a 
bombast line in some old play. 
Gongarian is the reading of the oldest 
quarto of Shakespeare, for which the 
subsequent editions read Hungarian; 
but if it was Gongarian in the old 
play, that ought certainly to be pre- 
ferred, for the allusion's sake. See 

HUNOABIAN. 

f GOOD. For any good, was a phrase 
equivalent with, on any account. 

Sir Thomas Moore hearing one tell a monstrous lie» 
said, I would not for any good heare him say his 
creed, least it should seeme a lie. 

Copley*» Wits, fits, and Fknciss, ]61i. 

For good and all, entirely. 

Mo, uo, no, no, no kissing at all ; 

I'll not kiss, tUl I kiss you /or good and all. 

Newest Jead. of Complements. 

Now though this a as exceeding kind in her, ret as my 
good woman said to her, imleN the rctdTed to keep 
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me for good and all, she would do the little gentle- 
woman more harm than good. 

Fortunet of Moll Flanders, 1723. 

To make good upon, to retaliate or 
revenge. 

Nnv, looke not so, Cratynns, for tis I 
Will make it good uppon thee by and by. 

The Netce Metamorphons, 1600. MS. 

Good days, one's life. 

Occidi, I am nndone : my joy is past to this world : 
my good daies are spent : 1 am at deaths dore. 

Terence in English, 1614. 

GOOD DEED. A species of assevera- 
tion, as •* in very deed," &c. ; varia- 
tions of the common form in deed. 

Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar o' the dock behind 
What hidy she her lord. Wini. Tale, i, 3. 

The second folio reads good heed, 
which is surely wrong, though ap- 
proved by Mr. Tyrwhitt. Warburton 
evidently was ignorant of the old 
reading. Mr. Steevens says that this 
expression is used by Lord Surrey, 
Sir John Hayward, and 6. Gascoigne ; 
but he gives no passage from any of 
them, and I have not found one. 

GOOD DEN. Form of salutation, 
meaning **good even." See Den. 

fGOODING. In Mock Songs, 1675, 
p. 34, is an account of a feast called a 
gooding given on December 13th. 

fGOODLICH. Conveniently, or, lite- 
rally, well. Thomas earl of Kent, 
1397> willed his "body to be buried 
as soon as it goodlich may in the abbey 
of Brune." See Test. Vetust., p. 139. 

GOODLYHED. Beauty, goodliness; 
hed being the old termination equi- 
valent to ne88. 

And pleased with that seeminK poodlyhed, 
XJnwures the hidden hook with baitel swallowed. 

Spens. F, q.. Ill, ii, 38. 

fGOOD-MORROW. Fiimos vendere: 
to brag of many good^morrows. 
Wit hats' Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 557. 

GOOD-NIGHTS. A species of minor 
poem of the ballad kind ; some were 
also called /awcie*. 

And song those tunes to the over scutched hnswives 
that he heard the carmen whistle, and sware ther 
were his fancies, or his goodnighta. 3 Hen. IV, iii, i. 

It is very true, as Mr. Steevens says, 
that one of Gascoigne*s poems, among 
his Flowers, is called his good-night; 
but that is nothing to his purpose, 
as it is not a ballad, but a very 
serious poem, in Alexandrines, direct- 
ing pious meditations and prayers 



before going to rest. The preceding 
poem is his good-morrow, which is 
also devotional; so that this is no 
illustration of Falstafif's <' fancies and 
good-nights." But Fancies we have. 
See that word. 
GOOD YEAR. Exclamation. See 
GouJERE. But good yeare is some- 
times written when goujere is plainly 
meant. Thus : 

Knavery? No, as God jndge me, my lord. notgnOtie; 

The good yeare of all the knaTerie and knares to rt4»] 

for me. Harringt. Apol.for Aj., M 6. 

fGOODY. A corruption of good-wife, 
a popular term for matrons in die 
lower classes. 

Paid aoody Crabbin for washing the fforpUs sod 
chnrcn powrch. \*. Sd. 
Accounts of the Chnrchwardens of Sproteston, 1689. 

tGOOSE. This bird was the subject 
of many quaint proverbial phrases 
often used in the old popular writers. 

The goose vill driuk as deep as the gander, Semdl, 
1659, t. e. erery one wiU consume the sohstaace 
without restriction. 

Oentlewoman. either you thought my wita reiysborti 
that a sip of wine could alter me, or eke yours Tery 
sharp, to cut me off so roundly, when as 1 (wiUicwt 
offence be it spoken) hare heard, that as deept 
drinketh the goose as the gander. 

Lylie's Supkues and his Englaai, 

It is as much pittie to see a woman weepe, as it ii to 
tee a goose goe bare-footed. 

mthaW Dictionary, ed. 16H ^ S79. 

To steal m goose, and give the gibkts in almes. 

HomeO^lM. 
Well plaid for; he hath the gooat by the neck, and 
fetch nun orer daintyly. 

The WiMard,aFUy,\MKVS. 

GOOSE. A cant term for a particular 
symptom in the lues venerea. 

He had belike some private dealings with her, sad 
there got a goose. Comp. I would he had got two. 
Webster s Cure for a CmcktHd, 1661. F. 

See WiNCHESTEK Goose. 
A tailor*8 goose was, and I believe 
still is, a jocular name for his smooth- 
ing or pressing iron ; probably from 
its being often roasting before the fire. 

Come in, taylor; here you may toast your amm. 

irM«.,ii,l 
Here is a taylour. but to tell would tyre ooe. 
Which is moat ^oo««, hee, or hia pressing iron. 

Misc. Ant. Angt. in Xs. Frim^ p. 50. 

fGOOSEBERRY-CREAM. 

To make Oooseberry-Cream.—Jjct your goo sb enies be 
boiled ; or for want of green onea, your preserved cues 
will do ; and when your cream is Doilea up, put thca 
in, adding small cinnamon, mace, and nuta^; thea 
boil them in the cream, and strain all through a ckti^ 
and scr^'e it up with sugar and rose-water. 

Closet qfRariiies, ITOi 

GORBELLY, or GORBELLIED. A 
person having a large paunch. The 
conjectures on its derivation are vari- 
ous ; gor is by Skinner supposed to 
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be made from the Saxon gorcy cor- 
ruption ; or gor^ dung. Junius men- 
tions that gor is an intensive par- 
ticle in Welch, implying excess or 
magnitude ; and his editor. Lye, that 
gior^ in Icelandic, means voracious. 
Dr. Johnson inclines to think it a 
contraction of gorman^ or gormand, 
Mcist of these conjectures may be 
traced to Menage on gourmand. To 
these we may add, that in the old 
romance language gorre meant a aow^ 
See Roquefort. 

Hang ye gorbdlUd knaves, are ye undone? 

1 Hen. IV, ii, 2. 
Tlie belchinff gorhrlly hath well nijrh killed me ; I am 
shut out of doors finely. Lingua^ O. PI., v, 213. 

O 'tis an unconscionable gorMlied rolumr, bigger 
balked than a Dutch boy. 

Nash*i Hate tp. you to &tffnm Walden, cit. St 

Some of your gorbellied countrr chuffes have cast 
themselves into iheir frieze jerkins, with great tin 
buttons silver'd o'r. Holiday** T<fckHogamia, C. 

GORGE. To bear full gorge. This 
was said of a hawk when she was full- 
fed, and refused the lure. 

No goake prevaitca, shee will not yeeld to might, 
No lure will cause her stoope, the hearts fuU gorge. 

T. WaUoH, Sonnet 47. 

f GORRIL. Apparently a cant or vul- 
gar term, the exact meaning of which 
is not clear. 

For wliy, their cojn will buy the wine, 

A.nd cauie a running barrel ; 
Bui if you're drunk, yuur wits are sunk. 

And gofrUCd jmXM will quarrel. 

Sack for my Money, an old ballad. 

GORSE, or GOSS. Furze; a Saxon 
word. It cannot properly be called 
obsolete, being fully retained in pro- 
vincial use. Shakespeare has dis- 
tinguished furze and gorse, Mr. 
Toilet says the latter is the same pro« 
perly as whins, a lovrer species, grow- 
ing only on wet grounds ; and Min- 
ahew, in his Dictionary, at the word 
gorse refers the reader to whinns. 

Tooth'd briers, sharp furses, pricking gost, and thorns. 

Tempestt ir, 1. 
With worthless gone that yearly fhiitless dies. 

Cornelia, O. PL, ii, 245. 

Mr. Crabb has given new life to the 
word, by using it in one of his poems, 
where it will not be forgotten. See 
Todd. 
GOSSAMER, or GOSSAMOUR; ^m 
the French goMampine, the cotton 
tree, which is from gossipium ; pro- 
perly, therefore, cotton wool. Also 
any light downy matter, such as the 
flying seeds of thiatlet and other 



plants. Now used not unfrequently 
in poetry to signify the long floating 
cobwebs seen in fine weather in the 
air. In the following passage it 
seems to have the original sense : 

And my batbs like pits 
To fall into ; from whence we will come forth. 
And roll us dry in goteamour and roses. 

B. Jon$. Alek., ii, S. 
Quilts fill'd high 
With gossamore and roses, cannot yield 
Ti>e body soft repose, the mind kept waking 
With anguish and affliction. 

Massing. Maid of Honour, iii, 1. 
Hadst thon been ought hut jgossumer, feathers, air. 
So many fathom down precipilatiug 
Thuu'dst shiver'd like an egg. Lear, ir, 6. 

In the following lines it is certainly 
used either in the second or third 
sense ; most probably the latter: 

A lorer may bestride the gosseunour 

That idles in the wanton summer air, 

And yet not fall. Rom. /• Jul., ii, 6. 

Here it is indubitably in the third sense: 

By the bright tresses of my mistresse haire. 
Fine as Arachne's web, or gosskemere ; 
Whose curls, when ganiisht with their dressing, shew 
like that Ihinne vapour when His pearl'd with dew. 

Nahhest^t Hannibal ^ Seipio, fi 3. 

In one place I find it corrupted iogoth' 
semag, but still used in the last sense : 

I shall unravel 
The clew of my misfortunes in small threedt 
Thiu spun, as is the subtil gotksemay. 

Lady Alimony, D 3, 1669. 

GOSSIB, now corrupted to goa&ip, pro- 
perly signified a relation, or sponsor 
in baptism ; all of whom were to each 
other, and to the parents, Godsibs; 
that is, iib, or related, by means of 
religion. Godsibbe, Saxon. Mr. 
Todd has found it also in the inter- 
mediate state of Gadsip. From the 
intimacy often subsisting between 
such persons, it came also to mean a 
familiar acquaintance. 

Our Christian ancestors understanding a spiritual 
affinity to grow between the parents, and such at 
undertooke for the child at oaptisme, called each 
other by the name of Godsib, that is, (tf kin together 
through God: and the child in like manner called 
such his godiiathers and godmothers. 

Ferttegam, p. 238, 
One mother, when as her foolehardy child 

Did come too neare, and with his tahuits play. 
Half dead through feare her little babe revyl'd. 

And to her gossibs gan in counsell say. 

&»nw. F. q., I, xii, 11. 
NdKhbour ape, and my gossip eke beside. 
Both two sure bands in friendship to be ty'd. 

Moth. Hubberd's Tola, r,U, 

As the word, in its usual form, is by 
no means obsolete, for other senses 
and examples, see Todd. 
GOSSIP, V. n. To act as a gouip, to 
stand sponsor to any one in giving a 
name. 
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With a world 
Of pretty, fond, adoptumi chhstendomi. 



jir$ jr., i,l. 



lop 
That blinldDg Cupia gossips. 

See in Christendom. 
GOU J ERE. The French disease ; from 
gouge, French, a soldier's trull. 
Often used in exclamations, instead 
of the coarser word. 

We moat give folka leave to prate : what the gtmjtre ! 

Msr. IF. jr., i, 4. 

The quarto has good-ier. 

The goujeres shall devour uem flesh and feU, 

Ere Uiey shall make us wejp. Lei r, t, S. 

Tiiis expression, however, soon he- 
came ohscure, its origin not being 
generally known ; and was corrupted 
to the good gear, a very opposite form 
of exclamation. Even in the passage 
last cited, where its sense is well 
confirmed by the context, the folios 
have " the good yeeres shall devoure ;" 
and the old quarto, " the good shall 
devoure ;" where yeeres seem to have 
been dropped at the press. In Much 
Ado about Nothing, i, 3, the quarto 
reads, " what the goody ere, my lord." 
In 2 Hen. IV, ii, 4, the quarto has, 
" what the good yere;^^ and the folio 
agrees in both places. So here. 

And sith it never had done so before. 
He marvels what Xhtgood yeare now should aile him. 

Harringt. Jriost., xlii, 46. 
Let her, ^good geere, weep, and sigh, and rayle. 

Jminta, bg MaUkewes, D 4, b. 

So completely was it misunderstood, 
that it was translated accordingly : 

O sir, you are as welcome as the ^ood yens [los 
buenos anos.] Minsk. Spiin. Dialog. 84^., p. 18. 

See Good year. 
GOUNG. An old word for dnng. 

Mo man shall bury any dun^, or aoung^ within the 
liberties of this city, under paine of forty shilling. 

Stowe's London, ed. 1683, p. 666. 

GOUNG-FARMER, from the above; 
the same 9A jakes-farmer, 

tl3. No man bury any dnn^, or goung, within the 
liberties of tliis city, under pain of forty shillings. 

14. No gouHu-fermaur shall carrv any ordure till 
after nine of tue clock in the ni^t, imder pain of 
tliirteen shillings four pence. 

16. ^0 goung-fermour shall spill any ordure in the 
street, under pain of thirteen shillings four pence. 

Callkrop's Rfports, 1670. 

A GOURD. A species of false dice ; 
probably bored internally, with a 
cavity left, which in the fullams 
was filled with lead, or some heavy 
matter, to give a bias ; and these were 
named in allusion to a gourd, which 
is scooped out. This is Capeirs con- 
jecture, and is not improbable. Other 
false dice were called High men and 



Low MEN. They are all alluded to 
in the following rant of Pistol : 

Let vultures gripe thy guts! for govd andyii/Zm 

holds. 
And Ai^A and low beguiles the rich and poor. 

Mer. W. F.,iS. 
What Mse dyse use they? as dyse stopped «iih 
quieksihrer and heares. dyse of vauntage, flattea, 
gourds, to chop and channge when they liste. 

Meh. ToTopk., p. 50, new cd. 
Nay, looke yon heare, heare's one that rior his bones 
is pretity stuft. Hrres fulloms and gourds; hecm 
tall men and low men. Nobody 4" Somebody, sign. I i 
And thy dry bones can reach at nothing now 
But gords oar nine-pins ; pray go fetch a trencher, go. 
B. and Ft. Seomjmt Lady, it. p. S4l. 

Mr. Sympson says, "There is no 
such word, that I know, aa gordt. 
Our poets must certainly have wrote 
coggs; t. e, hard, dry, tough pieces of 
wood, which are called the teeth oft 
mill-wheel." The absurdity of the 
reason given, why dry pieces of wood 
should be called coggs, is curious; 
and the whole shows how rash con- 
jectural criticism is, when the Itn- 
guage of the author criticised is very 
imperfectly understood. 
GOURMANDIZE. Gluttony, greedi- 
ness. Crourmandise, French. 

That with fell dawes full of fierce gomnmandits. 
n^ ^ , ^*. /: C.,VI,j;«. 

They make of Lacedemon (whence gourmoaiM, 
drunkennesse, luxury, dissolution, avarice, envy, and 
ambition were banished, as Flutarch sheweth in the 
life of Licurgus) a disordered city. 
^„ . , Summary <^Dm BorUu, ii. 54. 

tHe 18 the Apocnpha and Apocriphoof pfnM«iiM,tJie 
keeper of lust, and the arch-type of liyporrisie. 

Tke Passenger o/Bcnwenmto, 1611 

GOUT. A drop. Goutte, French. 
The English word, in this sense, 
must, I conceive, be pronounced Uke 
the French. 

I see thee still. 
And on thy blade and dudgeon g<mU of blood. 
Which was not so before. Uacb., ii, L 

Dr. Farmer, in a note on this pas- 
sage, says that gouts, for drops, is 
frequent in old English. It is a pity 
that he did not give an example or 
two, as no one has yet been found. 
It is certain that, corrupted to gutta, 
it was very common in heraldry, « 
may be seeu abundantly in Holme's 
Acad, of Arm., B. i, ch. 6. Mr. 
Steevens says it was used in falconry 
also, for the spots on a hawk, 
fGOWKED. Turned gawky, or stupid. 

Keep. Nay, look how the man stands as he vcte 
9ov>k'd, Tke Magnetic Lady, m, i 

fGOWNED. Dressed in the toga. 

We will againe to Rome, and with Uie temut 
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Of our approacti make eartliqaokes in the hearts 
Of her gtyfck'd senators. 

Nabhes' Hattnibal and Scipio, 1637. 

tGOWTY. Having a swelUng. 

Don John de Figueron used to say: That be thnt 
evermore alleadgeth in his conversation other mens 
sayingrs, is like a povty noile, that cannot enter the 
wood, except an aw^far make the way belure. 

Copley's Wits, HU, and Faucici, 1614. 

GRAAL, or GRAYLE. Abroad open dish, 
something like a terrine (or tureen, as 
it is commonly written). A word 
adopted from the old French romance 
language. See Roquefort. The saint- 
ffraal, or holy vessel of this kind, 
was supposed to have been the vessel 
in which the paschal lamb was placed, 
at our Saviour's last supper before 
liis passion ; and to have been brought 
to England by Jo.seph of Arimathea, 
who had Banctificd it further, by 
receiving in it some of the sacred 
blood, when he prepared the body 
for interment. 

Hither came Joseph of Arinuilhy, 
Who brought with him the holy grayh they sny. 
And prcach'd the truth, but since it greatly did* decay. 

Spem. F. Q., II, x, 63. 

This sacred relic remained in England 
for one or two generations, and then, 
I know not how, was missing, and 
became the great object of research to 
knights-errant of all nations. In the 
Historie of Prince Arthur, we find 
sir Galahad destined to achieve that 
great adventure, to whom, says the 
legend, it was described miraculously 
by the Saviour himself: ''This is, 
said hee, the holy dish wherein I eate 
the lambe, on Sher-Thursday — there- 
fore thou must goe hence, and beare 
with thee this holy vessell." Part iii, 
ch. 101. 

When Merlin, the magician, prepared 
the round table at Carduel, he left a 
vacant place for t he Saint Graal. This 
is related in the old romance of Merlin. 
A further account of the adventures 
to which it gave occasion, is contained 
in the old French or Latin romance, 
the full title of which is, <* L'Histoire 
ou le Roman du Saini OrSal, qui est 
]e fondement et le premier de la 
Table Ronde; lequel traite de plu- 
. sieurs matiers recr^atives, ensemble 
la quest e du diet Saint Greal, faite 
par Lancelot, Galaad, Boort, et 



Perceval, qui est le dernier livre de la 
Table Ronde; translate du Latin en 
rime Fran9oise, et de rime en prose." 
It appears that this romance was first 
written in Latin verse, towards the 
end ; of the twelfth century ; was 
translated into Latin prose in the 
thirteenth, and finally into French 
prose by Gualtier Map, or Mapes. 
It was first printed in French prose 
in 1516, in two volumes folio, and 
afterwards in 1523 ; but both editions 
are so rare, that this is accounted the 
scarcest of all the romances of the 
Round Table. In Dunlop*B valuable 
History of Fiction, vol. i, p. 221, is 
given an abstract of this curious 
romance of superstition, which is 
followed by those others which pur- 
sued the subject of the quest of the 
Saint Graal ; namely, Perceval, Lan- 
celot du Lac, Meliadus, Tristan, Ysaie 
le Triste, Arthur, and some others. 
Barbnzan has given an extract from 
the Sangreal in French verse: and 
T. VVarton found a fragment of a 
metrical English version of 40,000 
lines in English, by Thomas Lonelich ; 
so, at least, he is quoted by Mr. 
Dunlop, but I have not been able to 
find the passage. 

From the similarity of the words Saint 
Grial and Mang riel, much confusion 
has been made by authors ; as if the 
real blood of Christ was the object of 
the quest, not the vessel which had 
contained it. T. Warton himself was 
under this mistake, when he wrote 
the first volume of his Observations 
on Spenser, p. 49: but corrected it 
afterwards, vol. ii, p. 287. Even 
Rabelais appears to have confounded 
these matters, where he says, **Li 
aussi nous dist estre ung flasqne de 
sanff grialy chose divine, et ^ peu de 
gents congnue." L. v, ch. 10. Where 
also his annotator falls into the same 
error ; though he adds, " Saint graaU 
autre reliqne, est un plat precieux." 
But we have not yet done with this 
marvellous relic. It appeared at Genoa, 
in 1101, as a present from Baldwin, 
king of Jerusalem, having been found 
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at tlic capture of Cffisnren. At Genoa 
it WHS kept, in spite of our claimR 
tlirough Joseph of Arimatliea, and 
there venerated and ahovii, na a most 
aacred relic, by the name of eacro 
eatino; till the self-appointed king of 
Italy, Buonaparte, trauaported it to 
the Imperial Library at PariB. It is 
of a aiDgular ahape, hexagODnl, three 
French inches in height, aiid twel?e 
in diameter. It was long supposed 
to be formed of a single ememld, by 
miracle aUo; but is now BBcertained 
to be of a greenish glaie, but probably 
antique. See an account of il, by M. 
Millin, the antiquary, in tlie Espril 
dea Journaux, Avril, 1807, pp. 139 — 
153. Whether it ia now restored to 
Genoa, or remains at Paris, I bare not 
been able lo ascertain. There is an 
account of it, with a figure, in iome 
dcBCriptiona of Genoa, and particu- 
larly in one which I bare, entitled, 
"Description des Beaulc's de G^nes, 
et de sea Environs." Genon, 1781. 
M. Millin quotes a Genoese work, 
which gives a pretended history of it, 
from the very time of our Lord's last 
passover ; and he refers to a figure ot 
It, published in the Miigazin Encyclo- 
pedique, probably of the same year, 
180/. It was deposited in the Cabinet 
of Autiquea, in the Imperial Library, 
Not. 20, 1806, by order of the then 
emperor. 
tGRACE. Past grace, i. e., devoid of 

SiiilfM. Heiliamupot. Hei>pa(I;ran 
bluilielb iii>l. He il naihinc uhtuued, or thi 
■liaiDi! is him. Tnauc in Englitt, IBIV 

GRACE AT MEAT was often said in 
metre, in the time of Shakespeare, &c. 

ItbiiilUionnecer ml «liuegni«vuuid. Hal 
■ doun timH u laU. What, in <Klr( .' 

Jftoi./or J/mj., i.S 

In the play of Timon, there is an in- 
stance of a metrical grace said by 
Apeinantus. Act i, sc. 2. 
Dr. Johnson anya that metrical graces 
arc to be found in the Primers j but 
I have not met any that contained 

GJlA.CE, TO TAKE HEART OF 
^ HACE. To take courage from iu- 
^jBjlgeuce. So, at least, I conceive the 
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phrase should be written and inttr' 
preted, though it la disfigured in tbe 
following passage : 

AbiI Willi tSitibi drinking dcUTcndaic the rlucl 
row Itii-nlUiirl al ■inLUrWtrrliatapJ^rnmt.'l 
mtrilit Ml couli. nWpsJ htr in tin minnfr. 

Etf^. m^ ia &vl., H, i t. 

Those who use it ao, seem to bsTc 
derived it from a horec, or some othrr 
animal, thriving and growing atroog 
at grast. 
I find it in thia form elsewhere; 

Bat bfiiip^ atrong. and alio tloDtlj pup'd, 
£v-n b; nur loua Ihcj oMti kttrl efsrat. 



Wont, Bpnke il DQt, Ibou Hiii tA TUcitia. 

Uamtt • fa Mtii. ItO 

Art good [or iiolhiDg. bnt loendaBgnbnUaui. 

tWhul it i«M. after I bad aim ■ liillc krmrl i tru«, 

the Dwiicr 1 grealtf cvrd not, bnt biddljr anmUl 

Tki ifn in lU Mfmt, in. 

See Heart of ghace. 
GRACIOUS. Graceful, or beautiM. 

*" j:jaU,iii.l 

From the sequel of the speech, it 
appears that, liaviog only seen him so 
gracious, Constance expected not to 
recognise her aon again, when dis- 
figured by grief. Iii her next speeeb 



Do ;oa know Dr. Flail 
eyei. kCr, Ual ever au 



erfacct Bj Lbia cord, it 



See also 0. PI., v. 121). 
Mr. Todd cites bishop Hurd for it; 
but that pasaage relates not to ei- 
temal beauty, but elegance of lan- 
guage. Mr. Malone'a eiplanatioD of 
"my gracious silence," in CorioUno*, 
ii, 1, ia certainly right; it meaoi, 
" my beautiful silence," or " my sileat 
beauty," 
fGRAClOUS STREET. The old name 
for Gracechurch-atreet, before the 
Fire of London, 

lAH)-]. ISPebmir. 
Uidaat at IheST^nnl ill Oisftwi >Ir*rf with Ika 
iniiitFr a waidena of tbe Bricklajcn CompunT. akoal 
the Ukiuge oT (me L anotbei't worii bv Ibe cnit. 
iji iiJ. Axb i/l*( drrnMrri' Ctmpmng. tm^. 

tGRAFFE. To graft, naed also «t a 
I noun, a graft. 
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And groffei of such % stocke are rcry zeason in thcM 
dajrt. Oaseoigne*s Works, 1587. 

Thou every where doeit gr^e lach golden peace. 

Thid. 
And yet in warrea such graffu of grudge do gro. JHd. 

GRAILE. Gravel, 8mall pebbles. Dr. 
Johnson derives it from grile, hail, 
French. 

And lyinii^ down upon the sandy grailt, 
Dronk of the streame as cieure as christall glas. 

Spen$. F. Q., I, vii, 6. 

Its meaning is not so clear in the 
following lines : 

Nor yet the delight, that comes to the sight. 
To see how it [the ale] flowers and mantles in armile. 

Ritaon's Songs, ii, p. 64, ea. Park. 

Mr. Park conjectures that it means, 
" in small particles ;" but this is not 
quite satisfactory. 
GUAILE, or GRAYLE. Corrupted from 
gradual, Gradualis, Latin. An eccle- 
siastical book, used in the Romish 
church, containing certain parts of 
the service of the mass, the hymns 
called gradules, or graduals, &c. 
Every parish church was to have " a 
legend, an antiphonarye, Agragle, and 
a psalter.*' Const. Eccles, It ought 
to contain, " The office for sprinkling 
holy water, the beginnings of the 
masses, the offices of kyrie, the gloria 
in excelsis, the gradales, or what is 
gradually sung after the epistles," &c. 
Gutch, Coll, Curios., ii, 166. 
In Skelton we find : 

The peacock so proud. 
Because his vovce is loud, 
lie shall sing the grayls. 

JPk. Sparrow, p. S27* repr. 

That is, says Warton, '* He shall sing 
that part of the service which is called 
the grayle, or graduate.*' He adds, 
"Among the furniture given to the 
chapel of Trin. Coll. Ozon. by the 
founder, mention is made of four 
^ay/tf« of parchment lyned with gold." 
Observations on Fairy Queen, vol. ii, 
p. 289. 
-fGRAlNEL. Apparently a granary. 

In hanrest time (their toyle may best be seene 
In {Mths where they their cariage bring between), 
Tlieir youth they send to gather-in the store. 
Their sick and old at home do keep the skore. 
And over gruintls great they take the charge. 
Oft turning come within a chamber large 
(Wlien it is dight) least it do sprout or seed, 
Or come againe, or weevels in it breed. Du BarUt^ 

GRAMERCY. Many thanks, much* 
obliged ; a form of returning thanks, 
contracted from grand merci, Fr. In 
the second volume of Lacombe's Diet. 



du Yieux Langage, we find it in the 
form of gramaci, which he explains 
grand merci. This is among the 
words in the Supplement. Grand 
mercy occurs at length in Chaucer* s 
Cant. Tales. 

God bless your worship.— ^rasMrcy, wonldst thou 
ought with me ? Mtr. Fra., ii, 9. 

Be it so, Titus ; and prwtterey too. 

Titus Anir., act i, last line. 

See Hawkins's Origin of the Drama, 
vol. iii, p. 269. 

Gramercy horse was also a very com- 
mon exclamation, and proverbial ; not 
only when a horse was really in ques- 
tion, but even on other occasions, in 
allusion to that original use ; as here : 

He's gon. Grnmarey horse ! 

Wilson's Inconstant LaMe, p. 46, 
first printed, Oxon., 1814. 

No mention had there been made of 
anything more than horse-play, and 
coltish tricks of men. So also gra- 
mercy charm, in the following lines : 

fint though the shield brake not, gramereg ckarmt. 
Yet underneath the shield it stonnd his arme. 

Harringt. Ariosto, xxzn, 54. 

Gramercy charme, means, thanks to 
the charm that secured it. Hence 
too the phrase of getting anything 
for gramercy, which meant getting it 
for thanks, or for nothing. 

PaTinge very lytle for them, yea mooste commonlye 
getting them for gramercy. 

Bohinson*s Mare's Utopia, N 8. 

Thus, a thing not worth gramercy, 
means not worth thanks : 

No ladies lead such lives. M. Some few upon neces- 
sity, perhaps, but that's not worth grammercg. 

Jorial Crew, 0. PL, x, 413. 

It appears sometimes in the plural 
form: 

Orumercies, Tranio, well doat thou adrise. 

Tam.qfSkr.,i^\, 

Chaucer has it in the original form : 

Grand mercy, brd, God thank it you (quod she) 
That ye han saved me my children dere. 

Gierke's TaU, 8M4. 

GRAND-GUARD. A niece of armour 
for a knight on horseoack. 

Arc. You care not for a grand-guard f 
Pnl. No, we will use no horses, I perceive 
You would fain be at that fight 

Two NobU r., iii, 6. 

I cannot find it explained in Grose on 
Ancient Armour ; nor in that treasury 
of lost notices. Holme's Academy. 
It should be in the MS. continuation, 
but is not. 

It was probably a gorget, or some- 
thing like it, made to hang over the 
body-armsy and easily put on or o£f. 
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Bince we find it separately carried, 
with the helmet, &c. 

The one bare liia lidmet, the second hit gran-^uard. 
Holinsk., p. 8?0, m cited by Steevens. 

Heywood seems to have used guard 
alone, in the same sense : 

His svord, spurs, armour, guards pavilion. Irxm A§t. 

fGRANDSIRE. In thesense of long-lived 
— ^long enough to he a grandfather. 

Yet had their pleasure not a grand-Mxre life. 

H'xstorie of Alhxno and Bellawia, 1638. p. 86. 

GRAPLE, for grapple, which, as a suh- 
stantive, means any strong hook by 
which things are seized and held, as 
ships to each other in boarding. See 
Todd in Grapple, 

Ambition outsearchtth to glorie the greece, 
The stair to estnte, the grapff of ^race. 

Mirr./or Mag.^ p 84. 

That is, **the strong hold upon favour." 
tGRASHING. Gnashine the teeth. 

No chillvng cold, no sciddyng ucate. 
No griuhyng olmps of monsters vrcate. 

KcnJalPs FUryoert of EpigrammeSy 1677. 

fGRASS. To turn to grass, to dismiss. 

Licurgus did a law in Sparta ninke. 
That all men might their barren wires forsake; 
And by the same law it ordained was. 
Wives might unable husbands tume to gratse. 

Taylor' t Worke*, 1680. 

fGRATERS. 

Some in Smithfield burnt their old cosches (and I 
wish they had all beene so well bestowed), washing 
boules, and beetles went to wracke, old graters and 
itooles were turu'd to ashes, mouse-tmnfi and tihder 
boxes came to light. Taylor's Workrs, 1630. 

GRATILLITY. Supposed to be put for 
gratuityy in a burlesque passage of 
Twelfth Night. See Impetigos. 

fGRATUlTO. A gratuity. 

Ster. Sonne, is this the gentleman that selles us Uie 
liviug ? 

Tm. Py, father, thou most not call it selling, thou must 
■ay, is this the gentleman that mast have tne gratuilo ? 

Retumefrom PemaUMS, 1606. 

GRAVE MAURICE. The customary 
title given to prince Maurice of Nassau 
in England ; grave being a Grerman 
title of nobility, as landgrave, mar- 
grave, palsgrave, &c. Minshew says, 
"A grave, a nobleman of the low 
countries, B. grave, graef; L. comes, 
legulus, prtjefectus,^'* Again, under 
Greve : ** Grave, or greve Qfravitts, 
propositus), is a word of power and 
authoritie, signifying as much as do- 
minus, or praefectus, and in the low 
Dutch country they call graves.** 
There is still in Whitechapcl, or was 
very lately, an alehouse, styled The 
Old Grave Maurice, the sign of which 
was the head of that prince. 



Upon St. Thonat*s day, the pihgnve ud gnm 
Maurice were elected knights <» the farter, aad tk 
37th of December the jMlsfrave wae betrothed to the 
lady Elizabeth. On Suuday the 7th of Fehnury, the 
pauffrave in person iras installed kaif ht of tbegsitcr 
at windsOT, and at the same time was /m« Mamnei 
installed by his depnty eonnt Lodowedi of If assaa. 

Bakew^i CkromieU, an. 1611 
Hoipe the king to a subject that may lire to take 
grave Maurice prisoner, and that was more good to 
the state than a thousand such as too are ever liks 
to do. B. f- Fl. Lote's Cure, i, S (said bv a Spaniarl) 
You may then discourse how honoumbly your grme 
used youj (observe tliat you call grawe Jtauriei loix 
grare). Decker, GuTs Homk, a. t. 

The note of Mr. Seward on the pas- 
sage from Love'a Cure, is very enter- 
taining, and a curious specimen of 
that gentleman's editorial talents. He 
prints it "grave Maurice," in the text, 
and thus annotates upon it: "Grsfe 
is printed in the last editions with t 
great letter, and in italics, a* if it 
were a proper name ; whereas it is an 
epithet only, and characteristic of 
prince Maurice of Nassau, who, after 
performing great actions against the 
Spaniards, is said to have dy'd of 
grief, on account of the siege of 
Breda.'* Thu8,^rare Maurice meant 
melancholy Maurice !! However ^rtfre 
he might be, this note, I think, would 
mnke him smile ! 
To GRAVE. To bury. 

Hate felt the worst of death's destroying wound, 
And lie fall bw, grat*d in the hoUow ground. 

Rick, 77. in, 1 
Do vou damn others, and let this damn you. 
Ana ditches grave you alL Tim. of Jtk^ rr, 1 

Cinders, tldnk'st thou, mind this, or crared gho«ts? 

Lord Surrey, 4lh Jb. 

GRAVES. Sometimes written for 
greaves, as here : 

Tlie taishes. cnishes, and the grentes. staff, pensell, 
baises ail. Jtamar^s Alk. Bngl^ xii, ch. W. 

Hence this has been supported, as the 
true reading, in the following lines of 
Shakespeare : 

Turning your books to greeua, your ink to blood. 
Your pens to lances, and your tongue dirtne 
To a loud trumpet and a point of ww. 

9 He%. IT, IT, 1. 

This is the reading of the folios. War- 
burton and Capell would read glaitet^ 
or swords ; but, as it is not easy to 
determine whether books bear more 
resemblance to greaves, or to swords, 
the point cannot easily be settled. 
GRAY. A badger. In Ray's Dicrio- 
^nariolum we have, "A badger, brock 
or gray, melis, taxus." 

Twas not thy sport to chase a silly hare, 
Stagge, bttcke, foxe, wfld-cat, or the lunping gray. 
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But armiei. marqnestes, gnvet. counts, duket, kingi, 
Archdutclieaaet and luch lieroicke things. 

B. Markkam in Cau. W^ iz, 267. 

Why he calls it the limping gray, see 
in Badger. 

To pitch the bar, to tlirow the weighty sledge. 
To daiice with Phillis all the holiday ; 
To hunt, by day the fox, by night tne^Mf. 
Poems by A. fT., in Iktvison, repr. 1816, vol. ii, p. 69. 

To GREASE IN tHE FIST. To bribe. 

Did vou uot grease the sealers of liCadenhall throughly 
tM tkejUte, they would never be sealed, but turned 
away. Greene's Quip, jf-c, Hart. Mise., v, 411. 

Dryden has used grease iu the same 
sense, without adding the fist. See 
Todd. 

iSlic. We have got 

One that will due more good with*s tongue that way 

Than that uxorious sliowre that came from heaven, 

But you must oyle it first. 

Cred. I nudrrstand you. 

Greaze him i' Ik* fist you mesne ; there'sjust ten peeces, 

'TIS but an earnest : if he briiiKH about, 

I'le make those then a hundred. 

Hear. Tbiuke it done. Cartterigkt's OrtUnary, 1661. 

tGREAT. By tlie great, wholesale. 

Gentlemen, I am sure you have heard of a ridiculous 
asse, that niauie yeares since sold lyes by tke great. 

Nask, Pierce Pemtesse, 169S. 
Though USU17 be bad, 'tis nuderstood. 
Compared with extortion, it seemes good. 
One by retaile, and th' other by tke areata 
lugrose the profits of the whole worlds sweat. 

Taylor's Ifarkei, 1630. 

tGREAT. Notorious. 

The fact \m great. 

Toumeur^s ReveHgetS TragaedU, 1608. 

A GREAVE, or GREVE, *. A tree, 
bough, grove. Skinner. From graf, 
a grove, Saxon. It evidently means 
a tree in the following passage : 

Tiiea is it best, said he, that ye doe leave 
Your treasure here m some security, 

Either fast closed in some hollow gteavt, 
Or burisd iu the ground from jeoptirdy. 

Spens. F. Q., HI, x, 42. 

Mr. Todd explains it groove in that 

place. 

Also a bough : 

Yet when there haps a honey fsU, 

We'll lick the syrup't leaves ; 
And tell the bees,' that theirs is gall 
To that upon the greaves. 

Drayt. Quest o/Cyntkia, ii, 626. 
As we behold a swarming cast of bees 

In a swoln cluster to sonic branch to cleave ; 
Thus do they hana; in branches on the trees, 
Pressing each plant, and loading ev'rv greare. 

Drayt. Birth of Masts, iv, 1687. 

A grove : 

Yet when she fled into that covert grsoM, 
lie her not finding, both them thus nigh dead did 
leave. _ Spens. ¥. §., VI, ii, 43. 

G^REE. Kindness, satisfaction; from 
grit French. 

To her miUces present of his service scene. 
Which she accepts with thanks and goodly 0fr#. 

Spent. F. q., I, ♦, 16. 
Receive in gree these tears, O Lord most goud. 

Fair/. Tasso, iii, 8. 
There soon ss ht can kiss his hand iagrse. 
Or with good grace bow it below the knee. 

HmWs Sai„ iv. S. 



Yet take in gr$e whatever do befall. 

Drayt. Ed., 6, vol iv, p. 1411. 

[Here perhaps it stands for degree.] 

f Injurious Cuba, ill it fits thy gree 
To wrong a stranger with discurteste. 

Orlando Furioso, 1694. 
tif wee, quoth he, might see the huure. 
Of that sweet state which never ends, 
Ohr heUvenly gree miglit have the power 
To make our parents as deere fnctids. 

England's Helicon, 1614. 

To 'GREE. An abbreviation for agree. 

The muc the sthiugbr, if they *gree in one. 

Ferrex ^ Porrex, O. PI., i, 117. 
And doe not see how much they must defidke 
Of their accounts, to make them gree with ourt. 

Daniel, Pkilotas, p. 196. 

GREECE. A hart, capon, &c., of Greece^ 
meant a fat one ; it seems, therefore, 
that it should be of grease, from 
graisse, French; and so Percy ex- 
plains it : 

Then went they down into a laund. 

These noble archers thre ; 
Eclie of them slew a kart ofgreece, 

The best that they could see. 
Song of Adam Bell, P. III. v. 29; Percy's Bel, i. 174. 

A hart of greete is mentioned in a 
popular rhyme commemorative of the 
following tradition. In 1333 or 4, it 
is said, a hart was run from Whinfield 
park, in Westmoreland, to Red Kirk» 
. iu Scotland, and back again. The 
dog and hart both died of fatigue near 
a tree in the park, now called Harts- 
hord Tree, on each side of a wall, 
which the hart leaped by his last 
e£fort of strength. The dog*s name 
was Hercules, as appears by the 
rhyme, which is this simple one : 

Hercules kill'd kart of gtieee. 
And katt of greece kill'd Hercules. 

See Clarke's SurVey of the Lakes, 
B. i, ch. 1 . That author vouches for 
the truth of thcf story. 
Whether some punning connection 
did not origiiially subsist between 
this, and taking *^ heart (or hart) of 
grace," I do not venture to pronounce. 
At the coronation feast of Elizabeth 
of York, queen of Henry YII, among 
other dishes, were "capons of high 
greece y Jvei^s Select Papers, 

tWhich of you can kill a buck f 

Or, who cau kill a doe f 
Or who can kill a kart ofGreec$ 

Five hundred foot him fro? 
Will Scarlet he did kill a buck. 

And Midge he did kill a doe ; 
And Little John kill'd a kart qfOreect 

l''ive hundred foot him fro. 

BaUad of Bobin Hood and tke Curtal fVymr, 

GREEK. As merry as a Greek. Frov. 
The Greeks were proverbially apoken 

25 
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of by the Romans, as fond of good | 
living and free potations; and they 
used the term gracari, for to indulge 
in these articles. Hence we also took 
the name of a Greek for a jovial fel- 
low, which ignorance has since cor- 
rupted into grig ; saying "as merry 
fts a grxg^^ instead of " as a Greek.** 

I ivrear to yon I think Helen loves him better than 
Paris. Then ihe'i a merry Greek indeed. 

Tro. and Crete., i, 3. 

Again : 

A woeful Cresaid *monnt the merry Greeke. 

Ibid,, ir, 4. 
Go home, and tell the merry Greeke that sent yon. 
Ilium shall bum, &c. B. and Ft. Woman*8 Prtu, ii. 2. 

Drunkards, savs Prynne, are called^ 

Open, liberall, or ^ee housekeepers, merry Greeke, 
and such like stiles and titles. 

Healtkee Sichneue, foL B 3, b. 

We read, however, of one who was 

A true Trojan, and a mad merry arig, thouf^h no Greek. 

Bam. Joum. (1820), i, p. 54. 

GREEN. Inexperienced, unskilful ; 
applied to such a person as is still 
termed a green-homy or in the univer- 
sities fi fresh-man. 

How green you are, and fresh in this old world. 

K. John, iii« 4. 
Besides, the knave is handsome, young ; and hath all 
these requisites in him that folly and green minds look 
after. OtkelL, ii, 1. 

Thus also, 
GREENLY. Unskilfully. 

And we have done hnt greenly. 
In husrger-mugper to inter him. ffaml., iv, 6. 

fGREEN-EVER. For evergreen. 

But, the heav'ns feel not fates impartiall rigrour; 
Years add not to their stature nor their vigour ; 
Use wears them not ; but their green-eeer age 
Is all in all still like their pupillage. Du Bartat. 

GREEN-GOOSE FAIR, or GOOSE- 
FAIR. A fair still held at Stratford- 
le-Bow, near London, on Thursday in 
Whitsun week, and so named because 
greeny or young geese, were a favorite 
article of festivity at it. 

And march in a tawney coat, with one sleeve, to gooee- 
fair. B. Jons. PoeUut., iii, 4. 

At Islington, and green-goose fair, and sip a zealous 
glass of wine. Glaplhome's Wit in a Constable. 

Tlie twentv third this month of May, 

A. fair at Buw is kept that day ; 

There geese by heaps do go to wrack. 

Who scarce have feathers on their back. 

Poor Robin's Jlmanaek, May, 1689. 

Much coarse description of the fair is 
added. The 23d was Thursday in 
Whitsun week, that year. 

fGREEN-MEN. Savages; wild men. 

A diince of funr swans. To them enter five green men, 
upon wliich the swans take wing and fly up into the 
heavens. The Qrrm men dance ; which concludes tlie 
act. The World itt the Moon, an Opera, 1697. 

GREENSLEEVES. An old popular 
ballad ; and, by the manner in which 



it is usually mentioned, eridently of 
the amorous kind. It was entered on 
the books of the Stationers' Company, 
in Sept., 1580. Mr. Ellis pnbHsbed 
a ballad of Greensleeves, from an old 
miscellany of the date of 1584, near 
the time of the above entry. Specim., 
iii, p. 327. Sir J. Hawkins recoTered 
the tune, which is in his Appendix, 
No. 21 . The song begins thus : 

Greensleeeet was all my jar, 
Greensleewes was my delignt, 
Greensleewes was my hart of gold. 
And who but lady Greensieeves. 

This burden is repeated after eTery 
▼erse. But, assuredly, there was a 
song of Greensleeves still older; for 
the title of this is, '*A new coartlj 
Sonnet of the Lady Greensleevei, to 
the new tune of Greensleeves** 

But they do no more adhere, and keep ]daee together, 
than the hundredth psalm to the tune Ugreen-dnm. 

Mer. W. W., ii, 1. 
Let the sky rain potatoes, let it thunda to the toe 
of green-sleetes, bail kismng eomfits, and suv 
eringoes, let there come a tempest of provoettioa. I 
will shelter here. J^d.,^, ^ 

Shall we seek virtue in a satin gown, 
Embroider'd virtue ? Faith in a cuil'd feather t 
And set our credits to the tone otgremdeeees? 

B. emd Ft Loyal Smbj., iii, i 

The tune was still a country dance in 
Prior's time : 

Old Madge bewitch*d at sixty<ciie 
Calls for greensUetes, and iomping Josb. 

y •••^ '^^la-. Canto M. 

The character of lady GreendeevtSy I 
fear, is rather suspicious ; for greeo 
was a colour long assumed by looie 
women. When two ladies are to be 
equipped for that service, it is said, 

Ursula, take them in, open thy wardrobe, and lit tkca 
to their calling. Green govns, crimson pettaeoiti; 
green women, my lord mayor's green w<nnes I gsesU 
o' the game, true bred. B. Jotu. Betrtk. Mr, iv, S. 

Afterwards the same kind of guetU 
are called ** the green gamesters that 
come here." Act ▼, sc. 3. 
The favorite ballad of «<01d Kings- 
borough, of the Isle of Sky," begin- 
ning " Green sleeves, and pudding 
pies," appears to have been only t 
Jacobite parody of the older song; 
of which, perhaps, the burden wu 
similar. BoswelVs Journal^ p. 319. 
fGREEN-YARD. The Green-yard w 
a portion of the old gardens of 
Leadenhall, in London. 

With that one of the offieers went sad took tke fsK- 
horse by the head in order to drire the wagfon to tbi 
green yard, which is a prison for all waggons, ciitii 
and coaches, for all them that transgress acaintt tk 
citty hiws. Great Britans Hd^comke/iTli, V^ 
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CREESE, or GREEZB. See Grice. 

GREESINGS. Steps; from the same 
origin m grice. When Christ refused 
to perform a miracle, to descend from 
the pinnacle of the temple, Latimer 
gives this reason for it : 

It it no time now to shew any miracles ; there is 
another way to goe downe, hy greetings. 

Semumi, fol. 72 b. 

See Geice. 

To GREET. To cry out, to make lamen- 
tation. See Greity in Todd. 

TcU me, good Hobbinol, what gars thee areet f 

S^etu. She^. Kai.f Apr., L 1. 
Pare I profane so irrehgioos be 
To greet, or grieve her sweet euthanasy. 

B. Jfons. Undertooods, vol. vii, p. SO, Whallev. 
Say, she|>henl's boy, what makes ^htt greet so sorer 
Brydges's JSrcerpta Tudoriaiui, p. 41. 
iHold. Mine nncle will be right wood I fear me. But 
I'll ne're gre§t for tlutt, sir, while I have your lore. 

BromeU Northern Lbm. 

+GREET. A greeting. 

O then, sweet sonne. I'd ne^e diijjovn'd have been 
From thy wmctX greet*, nor have enaur'd t' have seen 
M ezentius protu^ my bloudy borderer, 
Such vaunts and vilhnies 'liout me t' infenv. 

Firyi/, hg Vicari, 1632. 

tGREFT. Grafted. 

Of those, are twelve in that rich girdle greji. 
Which God gave nature for her new-years-eift. 

Du Bartat. 

GREGORIAN. A species of wig, or 
head of false hair. ** A cap of hair ; 
80 called from one Gregory, a harher 
in the Strand, that first made them 
in England." Blount* sGlossographia, 
Aubrey says that this " Gregorie, the 
famous pernque-maker, was buryed at 
St. Clements Danes church," near 
the west door, with an inscription in 
rhyme. Letters from the Bodleian, 
vol. ii, p. 360. Cotgrave, under 
Perruque, has, **A periwig, a Gre- 
gorian.** We find there thnt perruque 
originally meant **a tuft of hair." 
A wig was une/ausse perruque. 

Some think that thou dost use that new found knack. 
Excusable to such as hay re do lack, 
A quaint Oregorian to thy head to bind. 

Uarringt. Epigr., iii, 82. 
Who pulling a little downe his Greaorian, which was 
displac't a little by hastie taking off his bever. sharp- 
ning his peake, and erecting his distended mouchatos, 
procedlea in this answere. 

Honett Ghost, /-«., 1658, p. 46. 

Coles' Diet, lias, "A Gregorian [a 
cap of hair], eapillamentum,** 

He cannot be a cuckold that weares a Gregor'um, for 
a perriwige will never titt such a head. 

Gesta Or^oruM, Part ii, 65 ; Nich. Progr., vol. ii. 
f Yon weare hats to defend the sunne, not to cover 
sitome locks, caules to adome the hnd, not Grego- 
rimns to warme idle braines. 

Bite 9ir, or ike WonumUh Msm, 1690. 



GRESCO. A game at cards. 

One of them was my prentice, Mr. Quicksilver here; 
and, when he had two years to serve, kept his whore 
and his hunting nng ; would play his hundred pounds 
at gresco or primero, as familiarly (and all o' my 
purse) as any bright piece of crimson on 'em all. 

Eastward Hoe, 0. PI., iv, 273. 

GRESHAM. A pretended astrologer, 
one of the associates of the infamous 
Mrs. Turner, who would probably 
have been hanged with her, had he 
not fortunately had a bad constitu- 
tion, which carried him o£f before 
things came to that extremity. Wil- 
son calls him ** a rotten engine." 
He is mentioned with Bretnor, Fore- 
roan, and other wretched impostors. 
See Bretnor. 

GRESSES, more commonly JESSES, of 
a hawk. The straps of leather buckled 
about the legs, to which was fastened 
the leash, or thong, by which she was 
held for fear of escape. See Jesses. 

And yon the eagles, soar ye ne'er so high, 
I have the gresset that will pull ye down. 

Edw. II, O. PL, ii, 846. 

GRESSOP. Used by Skelton for a 
grasshopper. Grass is said to be 
called gress in the north. 

Lord how he would pry 

After the butterflv ; 

Lord how he would hop 

After the gressop. Skelton on Ph. Sparr., p. 219. 

fGREVES. Griefs. 

The Scottes allured with desyre of gayn, and for no 
malice that they bare to kyng Henry, but some what 
desirous to be revenged of their olde gretes, came to 
the erle with greate comnaygnie. 

UaWs UHtoH, 1548; Hen. IF, foL 20. 

fGREVES. Branches. See Greavb. 

Mee thonght that I was walking in a parke. 

Amyd the wooddes, amonjj; the plesaunt leaves, 
Where many was the bird did sweetly carpe 

Emong the thorues, the bushes, and the grevet. 

Thgan, Pride and Lourlinets. 

GREW seems to be put for the Greek 
term ypv ; t. e., any trifling or very 
worthless matter. 

Foule that I am, that with my dogges speak grew I 

Come nerre, good Mustix. it is now tway score 
Of yeares (alas) since 1 good Masiii knew. 

Pembr. Jrcad., ii, p. 224. 

GREWND, for greyhound. Grew, for 
grey, is said to be the pronunciation 
in Lincolnshire. 

But RodomoDt. as though he had had win|;s. 
Quite ore the dike like to ngrewnd he springs. 

Uarringt. Ariosto, xiv, 106. 
Look how a grnond that finds a siurdic bore 
Amid the tield far straying from the heard. 
Both runne about, bchinU liim and before, 
Because of his sharp tusks he is afcard. 

Ihid., xxiv, 62. 

See also xx, 94. 
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GRICE. The most common mode of 
spelling a word which is written also 
ffreece, ffreese, greeze, grieze, grize, 
grise, &c. ; and seems to be made 
from gressus, or contracted from 
degrees. It signified a step, or a 
fliglit of steps. 

ThHt's a degree to lore. 
Ko not a griee, for 'tis a vul^ proof 
Tliat very oft* we pity enemies. Tieel/. if., iii, 1. 
Who in H spreading ascent, upon several gricei^ help 
to beautify the sides. 

B. JoHt. Ent. at K. Jame^t ConmatioM. 

See also bis Masque of Love Restored. 

Certain skaffolda of borde, with grieet or steppes one 
above another. 

William Thomay* Hitlory of Italy, 1561, H 3. 
Wliere, on sevend areeces, sate the foure cardinal 
venues. Decker $ Entertainment of James /, H S. 

This is certainly the true reading in 
the following passage : 

They stand a griese 
Above the reach of report. Two Noble Kins., ii, 1 . 

Where the old copies absurdly read 
grief. 

Ambition ontsearcheth to glorie the greece. 
The stair to estate, the gntple of (nrace. 

Mirr.for Mag., Rudocke^ p. 84. 

Sometimes it is written greese: 

As we go up towards the hall there arc three or foure 
pHire of staires, whereof one paire is passing faire, 
consisting of very many greese*. Corgat, vol. i, p. 81. 

Or grise : 

And lay a sentence 
Which, as a grise or step, may help these lovers 
Into your favour. Othello, i, 3. 

So are they all, for ev'nr grise of fortune 
Is smnoth'd by that below. Tim. of Atk., iv, 3. 

A grice meant a pig also. Coles 1ms, 
** A griee, porcellus^ nefrens, aper." 
See also Skinner. 
To GRIDE. To cut, or prick. Gn- 
dare, Ital. 

Then through his thigh the mortal Steele did gryde. 

Spens. F. Q., II. vni, 36. 
Last with his eoad amongst them he doth go, 
And some of them he gridetk in the hauncbes. 
Some iu the flanks, that prickt their very paunches. 

Dragt. Mooncalf vol ii, p. 512. 

Milton also has used it. 
GRIDELIN. A sort of colour com- 
posed of white and red. Kersey and 
Johnson. Gris de lin, French. See 
Boyer's Diet. 

And his love. Lord help ns, fades like mjgredali$u 
petticoNt. Parson's Wedding, 0. PL, xi, 413. 

Dry den has used the word in his 
Fables. See Johnson. 
GRIEFFULL, or GRIEFULL. Melan- 
choly; compounded of ^tf/ and /«//. 

Which when she sees, with shasUy gruff»ll eiet. 
Her heart does ouakc, and deadly lilliJ hew 
Benumbes her cLceket. Speiu^F, Q., VI. riu, 40. 

Church says, «« This, if I mistake not. 



is a compound word of his ovo." 
He did mistake, for it is used bj 
other writers as early : 

AUs, my lord, what griefull thine is this. 
That of your brother you can thiake so Uj ? 

Fierrez tmd Forrta, O. PL, i,12l 

Again : 

The wiser km! hold down their griefmll hmds. 

/M..P.1S0. 

tGRIFFE. A graft, or setting. 

j^erceiving he was of a very good nature, and wd 

Even, and that he was a good griff* to be set is t 
ittcr ground, he. FlntartK l^Tt. 

tGRILY. Hideous. MS. Focab., 1551. 

GRIMALKIN, q. d. Grey maikin, a 
name for a fiend, supposed to re- 
semble a grey cat. 

GrimalHn*s a bell-cat. the devil may thoke her. 

Ballad ofAOty Crokir. 

2. A cat : still common in burlesqae 
style. 

OrimaJUn to domotic vermin sworn 

An everlasting foe. FkiUips, SpL StiUr^. 

fGRlMASK. A show of monkey tricks? 

Und. No more of your grimasks, good Mr. Kosket. 
Noak. And why so. sir? Und. Because I hare om- 
sider'd better, and since 'tis resolv'd, we shall karr • 
prologue to our farce, here is one shall give ita'iKbe 
farce way exacUy. The Womens Gomfest, ISTl. 

fGRIN. A snare. Cotgrave has, "la^i, 
a snare, giiine, or grinne.** 

Young gallants nimbly flock about the gate*. 
And in their hands boare speares with iron jdates, 
Their nets, gins,yrMW, troops of Masayliaa sparki. 
Kennels of senting hounds with kntd-month'd barts. 

Virgil, kg ruars, ISSl 

GRINCOMES. A kind of cant term 
for the yenereal disease. 

You must know, sir, in a nobleman 'tis abosirei m> 
in him the tferpigo, in a knight the grintomes, a a 
gentleman the Neapolitan scabb, um in a servisf 
man or artificer the plaine pox. 

Jones's Jdrmstm, 16SS. C 1 
I had a receipt for the grineomes in his own hand. 

Familg i^Um^ 1608^ B L 
Yon may tee 
His bandy work by my flat face; no bridge 
Left to support my organ, if I had one. 
The comfort is, I am now aecnre froin the ifiiafii. 
I can lose nothing that way. 

Meus. Onmrdiwtf set iv, a. 11 

fGRINDlNG-HOUSE. The house of 

correction. 

C. Wlijr should not I know? th« fellow it wvtkyU 
be put into the grinding-komsa. 

GRINDLE-TAIL. Like truudle-tsil; 
meaning, I presume, curling tail. 
Possibly from a grindle-atone, or 
grindstone, which is round. 

Their horns are plaguy ttronK, they mih ivn 
palaces; "^ 

They toss our little habitations 

Like whelns, like grindU^taiU, with tbdr krch 
upward. B. /• H Isimnd Frisuna, set v, p. Stt. 

Trindle-tail might posaibly be in- 
tended. 
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fORINDSTONE. To tie your nose to 
the grindstone, Howell, 1659, t. e,, 
to be very strict over you. 

GRIP. Strength, power of griping or 
seizing violently. 

Let thoM weak birds that want wherewith to fight. 
Submit to thoM that are of grip and might. 

Drayton's Owl, toL it. 1323. 

A GRIPE, or GRYPE. A griffin ; from 
ypvyj/, gryphuB; but more frequently 
put for a vulture. 

Like a white hiitd under the grypet sharp dawt, 
Pleada in a wilderness where are no laws. 

Sk. Rape of Lmcr.f Suppl., i, 606. 
The hellish prince adjudge my dampned ghost 
To Telltales thirste, or proude Ixion's wheele. 
Or cruel grips to gnaw my growing harte. 

Ferrex and Porrex, O. PL, i, 124. 
Where Titius hath his bt 
To feed the grips that gnaws his growins heart. 

Tancrtd and Gism., O. PL, ii, 196. 
A. gripe doth Titius* liver tear, 
lbs greedy hungry gorge to fill. 

Parad. ofD. Drr., n. S3. 
The gnawing gripes of irksome thought. 
Consumes my heart with Titius' ghef. JUd. 

In the latter passage it might be 
equivocal, if it did not follow the 
other in the same short poem. 
In all these examples, except the first, 
it clearly signifies vulture, not griffin. 
Sir Philip Sidney has the same : 

Upon whoae hreasta fiercer ^rip« doth tire, 
Than did ou him who first stole down the fire. 

Jstropk., 8. 14. 

Also a sort of boat : 

Because they fear'd the departure of some of the 
small boates, as gripes, and such like. 

Darners Commiues, D d 3. 

GRIPE'S EGG. Griffin or vulture's 
egg ; a technical name for one of the 
Tessels used in alchemy, as pelican 
was for another. 

Let the water in glass £ be felter'd. 
And put into the gripe's ega. Lute him well. 
And leaTe him clos'd in baloeo. Alch., ii, 3. 

fGRIPER. A boat-man? See Gripe. 

There be also certaine colliers that brine coles to 
London by water in barges, and they oe called 
gripers. Oreeue's^IMscovery o/Coosnage,lb9l. 

fGRIPPED. Grasped ; laid hold of. 

The one his pyke-staff ynpf«^ fast. 
They feared for iU skaith. RoHn Hood, i, 106. 

GBIPPLE, or GRIPLE. Avaricious, 
grasping ; from to gripe. 

He gnasht his teeth to see 
Those heapes of gold which gripte covetTze. 

Spens. r. Q.. I, iv, SI 
When gripU patrons turn their sturdie Steele 
To wax, when they the golden flame do feele. 

Hall, Satires, ▼, 1. 
And so his gripple ararice he serve. 
What recks this rank hind if his country starre f 

Drayt. Owl, vol iv, p. 1313. 
But the grippU wretch who will bestow nothing on 
his poor brother for God's sake, is evidently an 
infldd, having nous at all, or very heathenish con- 
ectta ot God. Bsurrvm, AtnnM, PmIu catii, 9. 



Mrs. Cooper, not understanding this 
word, has joined it with the name of 
Edell, as if it made a compound 
name: 

For OrifpeUBdell to himself her kingdom souffht to 
gaine. P. 168. 

So she prints it, instead of ** grippell 
Edell," as it stands in Warner's 
Albion, B. iv, ch. 20. I observe with 
regret, that this error is exactly 
copied (as well as some others) in 
Mr. Bliss's valuable edition of Wood's 
Athenee, with the additional fault of 
making it GrippiL Vol. i, col. 768. 

f If it be covetous, for grippU gaine 
To sell the heavens, the earth, yea God himselfe, 
Tu dispossesse hinn from their law full raigne, 
Tocramme his ooflcrs with unlawfnil pelfe. 

Tttylor^s Workes, 1630. 
IThese grippU muck-rakers bad as leeve part with 
their bloud as their goods. DenTs Pathway, p. 91. 
file askt the price with greedy sense. 
She, grippU wench, said eighteen pence. 

Wit and DrolUry, 1683, p. Si3. 

GRIPLE, «., for gripe, or grasp. 

Ne ever Irtegall his^rtsM strong 
For any thinge would slacke, but still upon him 
hong. Spens. F. Q., V, ii, 14. 

GRISPING appears to be put for the 
closing ; but I have not met with the 
word elsewhere. 

Rested upon the side of a silver streame, even almost 
in the gruping of the evening. 

Supk. Engl., sign. C 1. 

GROOM-PORTER. •' An officer of the 
royal household, whose business is to 
see the king's lodging furnished with 
tables, chairs, stools, and firing; as 
also to provide cards, dice, &c., and 
to decide disputes arising at cards, 
dice, bowling, &c." Chamb. Diet, 
Formerly he was allowed to keep an 
open gambling table at Christmas. 

ue will win you 
By irresistible luck, within this fortnight 
Enough to buy a barony, fhev will set him 
Upmost at the groo9tporter*s aU the Cliristmas, 
And for the whole year through, at every place 
Where there is play. B. Jons. AUk., iii, 4. 

2). MThere find you that statute, sir ? 
J/Am. Why be judged by the groom-porter, 
D. The groom^rter .^ 

JfAm. Ay, madam, must not they judge of all 
The gamings of the court ? 

Ckapm. Bussy ITAmh., Anc. Dr., ui, p. 849. 

He is said to have succeeded to the 
office of the master of the revels, 
then disused. George I and II played 
hazard in public on certain days, 
attended by the groom-porter, 
ArchceoL, xviii, p. 317. 
This abuse waa not removed till the 
reign of George III. It is mentioned. 
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as still existing, in one of lady Mary 
W. Montague*8 Ecloeues : 

At the ffroom-porter's batterM bullies play. 

Thursday, Eel. 4 ; Jhdsley's CoUect., i, 107. 
iMir. But atil there wauted fool and fortune to't ; 
be does not pUy at the groom porters for it } nor do 
the drudgery of some worn out lady. 

Mrs. Beku's Founaer Brother, 1696. 
iThis. You have no reason to complain ; all the youug 
fellows that come out of France, pay tribute to yon, 
as certainly as to Hit groow^-porter ; 1 wonder Keep- 
well is never told of it. Sedlt^'s BeUamra, 1687. 
iltem : 60 guineas to compound a judgment confess'd 
•t the groom-porters for a 100. 

The Beans Caieehism, 1703. 

tGROOVING. 

Had a great pain in the head, and could take no rest, 
and was taken in the manner of an ague with a pain 
in the head, and grooving in the back, first eold and 
then hot. Brian's Pisse-Prophet, 1655, p. 46. 

tGROSSE-HEADED. Thick-headed. 

Though thev were arterwardes defaced, when the 
whole churcn was whited at the instance of a certaine 
grosse-headed church-warden, who had no more judge- 
ment in painting then a goose. 

Lomatins on Panting, 1598. 

fGROTESCO. A grotesque. 

Who askt the banes 'twixt these aiscolonr'd mates? 
A strange grotesco this, the Church and States. 

CleavelaftiTs Poems, 1691. 

fGROVET. A little erove. 

Which was the pendant or a hill to life, with divers 
boscages and gravcts upon the steepe or hanging 
grounds thereof. 
TheMiuipie of the Inner Temple and Grages Inne, 1613. 

GROUND. An old musical term for an 
air or musical subject, on which yaria- 
tions and divisions were to be made; 
the variations being called the de- 
scant. 

And tliiit none in th' assembly there was found 
That would t' ambitious descunt give a ground. 

Daniel, Civ. Wars, vii, 64. 

So in Richard III : 

For on that ground I'll make a holy descant. iii, 7. 
O but the ground itself is naught, from whence 
Thou canst not relish out a good division. 

Lingua, 0. Fl., v, 119. 

See Descant. 

The GROUND. The pit at the theatres 
was formerly so called, because the 
spectators in that part actually stood 
on the ground, without benches, or 
other accommodations; and, as they 
stood below the level of the stage, 
Ben Jouson says of them. 

The under-standing gentlemen of the ground here 
ask'd my judgment. Barth. Fair, Ind. 

In the Case is alter'd, and other places, 
lie sneers at their *^ grounded judg- 
ments, and grounded capacities." 

GROUNDLING, from the former. A 
spectator in that part of the theatre, 
whose places were also called ground- 
stands. 

Besides, sir, all our galleries and ground-stands are 



furnished, and the gnmndUnas within tiie yard frov 
infinitely unruly. Ladg Alimong, act i, ic 1. 

In the same play a caution is given to 
the manager of the staee, that 

' The stage curtains be artificially Srawn, and so eonrtij 
shroudni, that the iquint-ey«l gromtidiing maj aot 
peep in. IHd. 

Shakespeare, in the well-known direc- 
tions to the players, speaks of ranters, 
whose object was 

To split the ears of the gromndiings, who for the noit 
part are capable of nothing but inexplicable daaib 
■how and noise. Hamd^ iii, 1 

The price paid by these gentry for 
admission was then only a penny: 

Tut, gire me the penny, eire me the penny, I cut 
not for the genUemen, I— let roe have a pnifremU. 

B. Jons. Case is atUr'i, i, L 

That is, as we should say, a good pit. 
But it is plain that the pit was not 
then the place of critics. 
Hanmer speaks of the fish called a 
groundling; but the names have uo 
connection, except in being both de- 
rived from ground. 
fG ROUNDLING. A small fish. 

Apnacobitis. i^vii amftinf, Aihtatto. A fishe breed- 
ing of abundance of raine : a groundling. 

tGROUNDLY. Profoundly; thoroughly. 

After ye had read and groundely pondered the cm- 
tentes of my letters than tu you addressed, your grace 
did suinmewhat marvaile that I have founde so geode 
failhe in the Frenshe king. Slate Papers, u 61 

tGROUND-ROOM. A room on the 
ground, not fioored ? 

The innkeeper introduced him into a grtmmd rotm, 
expressing a great deale of joy in so luduly meetuif 
with his old mend. 

Great Britons Hongeombe, 1712. Ml 

tGROUNDSIL. The threshold. 

The time the groundsils of great Troy were layd : 
Was Lacedemon built (by computation). 
In Athens Erichthonins icing was made. 
And Danaus ruler ore the Argive nation. 

Heywood, Troia BritauUa, 1609. 
Le Bueil de IHiuis. The groundsell or footr paste of a 
doore : the threshold. Nomaukter. 

fGROUNDSWELIE. The old name of 
the plant groundsel!. 

Take foure handfUls of grtnmiswellie, and stanpe it 
•mal in a morter, and put thereto three spofmefUf U 
vinegar, and three spoonefols of bay-salt, grind tlica 
altogether. Pathieag qf UeaUk, bL I. 

tGROUT-HEAD. A thick-head, or 
dunce. 

For there yon may see many a greedy grout-kmi. 
Without or wit, or sence, almoat witbout-hcad. 
Held and esteem'd a man whose zeale is ferreat 

Taylor's 1l'orktt,\&^ 
Those foure D. signifie nothing else but that losit 
thousand times you are a grout-headed gull. 

The Passenger qf Beneenuto, liU. 

GROWTNOL, quasi, growty noddle, i. e., 
dunce. A word, I suspect, coined bj 
Decker, who is hardly sound authority 
for the usage of a word, unless sap- 
ported by collateral examples. 
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The excellency whereof I know will be lo rreat, thai 
growtnolt and monies will in iwarms ny buzzing 
about thee. GuVg Homh. Froam.^ p. 33, repr. 

See MoME. 
tGRUBBING-AXE. Apparently what 
we now call a pick. 

lloue fonrcliue. A delving toole with two teeth, 
wherewith the earth is opened in snch places as the 
plough cannot pearse : some call it a grw>hing axe. 

Nonunclalor. 

GRUDGING, *., from to grudge, in the 
obsolete sense of to feel compunction. 
See Todd, 4. Grudge. Thus certain 
feelings of hunger are called grudg- 
ings of the stomach ; and we find 
''grudging stomachs" in 1 Hen. VI, 
iv, 1. 

Thus it is used for a feeling, or incli- 
nation : 

It is nnr birth-dar. 
And I'd do it betimes, I feel a grudging 
Of bounty, and I would not long lie fallow. 

B. Jon*. StapU of Newt^ i, S. 
And yet I have a gntdgina to your grace still. 



/- Fl. Hum. Lieut., r, 3. 

Or a symptom : 

Not much nnhealtby ; 
Only a little grudging of an a^e 
Which cannot last. ^ B.andFl. Loyal Subject, ii, I. 

A prophetic intimation : 

Kow have I 
A kind of grudging of a bcatinz on me, 
I fear my not tit. Honest Man's Fortune, t, p. 4fi5. 

fGRUM. Sour; surly. 

It pities me to th' heart to see 
That the ereat Jupiter should be 
So out of uumour, and iogrum. 

Cotton's Works, 1734, p. 166. 

tGRUMEL-SEED, or GROMEL-SEED. 
Seed of Gromwell. 

The altars every where now smoking be 
With beanstalks, savine, Uurel, rosemary, 
Their cakes of grummelUteed they did prefer. 
And pails of milk in sacrifice to her. 
Then hymn of praise they all devoutly sung 
In those PaliUa for increase of young. 

Browne's Britannia's Pastorals. 

GRUNTING CHEAT. In the beggars' 
cant language, a pig. 
I have not thought it worth while, in 
general, to introduce the terms of this 
mock language, as they are never used 
without a glossary subjoined; and 
certainly they are little worthy of 
being recorded. 

GRUTCH, V. and *. Mr. Todd has pro- 
perly shown, against his venerable pre- 
decessor, that this is the more ancient 
and original form of the word which 
is now used, grudge. See his edition 
of Johnson. 

GUARDS. Trimmings, facings, or other 
ornaments applied upon a dress ; per- 
haps from the idea of their defending 



the substance of the cloth in those 
parts. 

Nay mock not, mock not ; the body of your discourse 
is sometimes guarded with fraffments ; and the guards 
are but slightly basted on neither. Much Ado, iii, ^ 
Oh rhimes are guards on a'anton Cupid's hose. 

Love's L. L., iv, 8. 

Not properly gold or silver lace, though 
sometimes so applied : 

The cloaks, doublets, sc., were guarded with velvet 
guards, or else laced witli costly lace. 

Stubbrs Anatomie ttfAhutet, 
And who reads Plutarches evther historic or philoao- 
pliie, shall ftnd he trimmeth both their garments with 
guardes of poesie. Sir Ph. Sidney, Dif. o/Poesie, 523. 
A plaine pair of doth'breeches, without either welta 
or garde. Greene's Quip, ^-e.. Marl. Misc., v, 398. 

GuardsstAud for ornaments in general, 
or by synecdoche, for dress, in the 
following passage : 

Oh 'tis the cunnma; livery of hell. 

The damned'st body to invest and cover 

In princely guards' Meas. for Meat., iii, 1. 

Black guard had no relation to orna- 
ment, and will be found properly ex- 
plained in its place. 
The meaning of guard, in the follow- 
ing passage, has been doubted : 

Tstav but lor my guard ,— on to the field ; 

I will the banner nrom a trumpet take. 

And use it for my haste. Hen. V, iv, 3. 

Shakespeare doubtless had Holinshed 
in his eye, as he usually had in his 
Histories : 

The duke of Brabant, when his standard was not come, 
caused a banner to be taken from a trumpet, and 
fastened upon a spear, the which he commanded to 
be borne before him instead of a standard. P. 664. 

The poet here attributes this action to 
the constable of France. The guard 
he waited for was probably his body- 
guard, among whom, as the standard- 
bearer would be most easily missed, 
he resolved to repair the loss, as he 
says. So Mr. Malone interprets it, 
and I think rightly, as it retains the 
usual military sense of guard. 
To GUARD. To ornament with guards 
or facings ; from the preceding. 

To be possess'd with double pomp, 
To guard a title that was rich before. A. John, iv, 2. 

Give him a livery 
More guarded than his fellows. Mer. of Ven., ii, S. 
You are in good case since you came to court, fool ; 
what, guarded, guarded I Yes, faith, even as footmen 
and bawds wear velvet, not for an ornament or honour, 
but for a badge of drudgery. 

Malcontent, O. PL. !▼, 36. 

The guarded robe is used by Massinger 
for the Laticlavian robe of the Roman 
senators : 

The most censorious of our Roman gentry, 

I^iHy, of the guarded robe, the senators 

Esteem an easy purchase. Roman Actor, i, 1. 

fGUARDFULLY. Cautiously ; care- 
fully. 



GUB 3! 

O tlum lliat nil Ihinn icnt, 
hatonr of Cbcriii, 'bott Imi hud doth^urJA'^ 
Celeui^Cilli. gavcmiag is tU povtr TnialM. 

tGUBBIN. A paring. '^*°'"" 

Thn flih-nmntien wnulil qmrklj to Io inurk, 
Ttar licit ot tbii UHd w.,ulil br their grrit luk, 

Tbej would hMe Dciilirr iiull nor ror^rBlian. 

Would tarn Im wortb i oaMm onn > quarter. 

Jliyto-'i Vorifl, 1«S0. 

GUDGEON. A gudgeon being the bnit 
for tanDy of thel&rger fisb, totwalloic 
a gudgeon whb Bometimea used for to 
be CRUgUl or deceived ; hm, 
But in mi m.nd if jou be . fiih, .on mt dtlier im 
eele, whtcli u Kona u one hatli Mc nn bEr taile, 
■iU >bppe out of hn binde. or (1« a anniio«e wUicb 

Tbe pliraie wbj not uDComnioa. See 
otber examples quoted by Todd. 
More commonly the allution is rather 
made to tbe easiness with which the 
gudgeonitsetfiscBught. Thus Shake- 
But Rill DOt with th{i mrUnchotf bait 
l^ortbil irjoVt gtiiigeon, tbLa opinion. 

Jff r, ■!/■ r«, i, 3. 

GUE. A sharper, or low-liyed person ; 
doubtleBS from the French ^uct<«. 



Said of a sharper who had taki-n a 
purse. Seemingly, in the following, 
used as a term of familiar endearment, 
as rogue often is : 

* Hone dK the wonid admit 

To liold hB chat, or iii ber cncb to lit ; 

n , m » wor , nijr e. - jo« .^^^ ^ ^^^ 

Not having met with this word in any 
other writer, I am inclined to suspect 
that it may be an affectation of tbe 
author, who, it is now tbongbt, is 
aaccrtnined to have been Richard 
Brathwaite. 
tGUELPHS and GIBELLINES had 
become popular terms for things very 
hostile or contradictory to each other. 

SrJUrrl. Mj bonat conntrr corn, when will tbou 
nndenuul Ihe Gurlpit iini tkt Gittliiu ; anil learn lu 
talk IreBHn o' tliii iiJe ilia low < 

Jfrr «.*«■. Ii.>a" Brelkrr, ItH. 
Tbooih indcedetlirj nllier rnemlilinK monilen of 

§ib'll%nf, and Ihey never e|ieak-t» bot llicir vfoiiM ue 
u bdiiee upon bookee. nr ln'inEee limed.' 

r*. FiHt^rr 0/ Br.itntiB, ISIS 

GUERDON, French. A reward; used 
by Milton, and still introduced occa- 
sionally in poetry. 



Deatli ia furdan at her wmin, 
Oiria ba lame Ktucb detet diei- 

jr.rl.Mi.'.l 
Onrriat. O fwcct giin^im ' belter tliui rminnitia^ 
eievED pepee faxt^iif better ! Lan't £. Z.. 11^ L 

Shakespeare, in this latter passage, 
and the scene in which it is introduced, 
hns dramatiaed a story then cnrrtDt, 
and told also by a contemporary 
writer, of a man who, when going to 
leave a friend's house, said to one of 
the servants, " Holde thee, here is i 
rfomneration for thy paynes ; which 
the servant receiving, gave hiin utterly 
for it (besides his paynes) thsnkei, 
for it was but a three /artiiiigtpeeee; 
and I holde tbankes for tbe same s 
small price, howsoever tlie market 
goes." And of another, who laid to 
tbe same servant, " Hold thee, here is 
a guerdon for thy deserts : no* tbe 
servant payde qo deerer for the^rrrfos 
than he did for the retnu»eratia»; 
though the guerdon waa eleven pnut 
farlhing belter, for it waa a shillinj!, 
and the otber but a three fartUinges." 
Tbe above passa^, from a pamplilet 
entitled, "A Health to the Gentle- 
manly Profeaaion of Serving-ineii, or 
the Serving-man's Comfort," pr. I J98, 
was pointed out to Mr- Steeveni bj 
Dr. Farmer. See Malone'a Suppl. to 
Shnkesp., i, p. 110, and hia editioo, 
in tbe note on Love'a L. L. It hsi 
been inquired, whether tbe poet copied 
from tbe pamphleteer, or he from tbe 
poet? Possibly, neither was tbe cnie, 
but each writer made use of a story 
then fresh in circulatioa, and in some 
degree popular. 

He liearl^ned mad did qtajr ftom fart^cf faarmet. 
To EXTBe lucb fOodlT inrrkn i> >he ipnte. 

Used also for retrihutioo of evil: 

To benre tocli giurdai of their Iraiteroiu fact, 
At may be bjilh due TeD^flnnec to IbemtelTen, 
And holaome teir^ Io potlemie. 

Ftmi mU FatrcM, 0. PI, i, W 

To GUERDON. To recompeoae ; mi<le 
from tbe sulistantive. 

H; bird protector wxll, I doubt it not, 

See you well jwrAm'J (or Ibeie good dranti. 

Speak OB, I'll tmriOK thee, whnle'er it be. 

5u>u» TViseWy. O.Ft.iii,lSl- 
Obtdina tttm liiu irho don higb lieaVg tDnDacid. 



In a bad s 



FmuiMw'i LmiUd, vi, it 



td I am ^criim'i at Uie lait with ill 



fOUEST-CH AMBER. A churober for 
visitors. 

Wliy, luri;. ujd I, thou luujimt vhcn ihe lj»b in 
Ormfi Nnctt Mkfni Banm <mi HM. 1693. 

tGUESTIVE. PerUining to a guest. 
fGUEST-MEAL. A dinncr'pVrtyr" 

tGUEST-ROOM. The same as gunt- 
chamber. 

HaiikiI wilh ■ penlict clo^Ui ipoke age enoiiElL 

Hittimi ifjlbino «,i BilUma. 1«M, p. 131. 

GUIDON, ». A email flag, or standard : 
attributed, in the following paiwage, 
to a troop of archera ; but properly 
of horse. 

Tliiwirfai, UTonling to Uirkhuu. ii interior la Ui« 

bone un ltl\ Id iTc fi °ld."' ir^u geDerallT of 
dwomk. frilled, iml uiuull; Ihm («1 in bradlh 

an)[inallj boiBt liy the draipiuiu. uid nutlit be cliarpd 

Onui't Uilit. jHiia., Tol. ii, p. 358. 
UantH, tbmi tbii Jny ilult l«il Ihe lione, 
Tnkctboutliecoculi Tutuiu, Ihou tke uehtn. 
Be tliini Ibe niifaii. 

Abt Prcnlica Bf L, 0. Fl.. n, »SV. 
The kin( of Englinil'i Kit, iihI bii renowiitd hb. 
Under hit gndait marchi. ae pnvite Hkllcn tJirre. 
Bwy/ii-fll^Bi*, liiu,p.ll«7. 

Again: 

LauUoE lii Uunund hone, lei bi« tinre ntileii Of. 
liii.. p. loio. 
It is onginally a French term, and 
defined by CotgraTe, "a standard, 
ensigne, or banner" — " also he that 
bears it." 

_. ._M _ ._ .L ... .lumij ,j| Qite, in (h, 
iFFinE come (ortb vith 
luiuiTiy. mooiited up M 

u ilku tmu^eir viih wIidLe laubtrouotBtmcd eolii^. 
fioi/mJ-. J«-iaa« Mamllm-1. 1609. 
trfct mlJem of tlio common people couW iiejtiiet 
Ki Pertjn nor jrt Uie lUuutanh nor ftJtMuimri VI 
tbeir cmple,nti. J'lU, i/cJiry V/A fol. 47. 

GUlDRESSe. A female guide; made, 
by analogy of derivation, as from 

yorlone henclfe the midriai o( «U wotMl; chinm. 

To GUIE, for to guide. 

Eight bniulnd hone, from Cbunpdn «me, he ^i«. 
Fvrf. How, i,«. 



A writhen lUI hit ilein naitible ^Jc>, 
Which KTi'd hi! feEblt niemhm lu uphold 

tGUILT-PLATS. Plots of gold. 






up with the iki, the inn thon >elcDia>t tlian, 



prostitute. 

Ere 1 vould uj I woald djtiwa mjriclf for the lore of 
iu^' ' "'"' ° "'^ "' ™mllb: i, i. 

Ingo applies this term to Desdemona, 
to make Roderigo think lightly of his 
passion. 

Yondet^ the cock o' ibc (ime 
About lo tmd yoD gmiua-ltrn, ihty^rt liillin|. 

SU [NEVER, properly"" g'en'eVRA. 
Queen to king Arthur. Of her gal- 
lantries the old ballads and metrical 
romnoces exhibit rather a scnndalous 
chronicle. See Percy's Reliques, 
iii, 34U. Hence lier name was made 
proverbial nmong our old dramatists. 



See also 0. PI., Ji, 87. 
Her declared lover was sir L&uucelot 
of the Lake, of whose amours wilh 
her, the following account is borrowed 
from Mr. Dunlop's History of Fiction, 
where it is drawn, rsther more at 
large, from the romsnce of Lancelot 
dn Lac : 

Ths biilorjr of AtUinr nceivei * lingular colcnrint 
fiom the 4iyoun of Ilia queen with Ijancelut. Uu bin 
flrU appearance, be niakea a ilrAg impreaaiou on 

jDuntf kiijalit ian whole canoct of tributary cmwoft 
at Uie feel of bn butbana. — in compUmcnt to 
Oamra tie tll*cki and detcaU king G;aiebaui, who 

When Anhnr, decdicd hjr llie utmita ol a woniaa, 
who iutialBl that the wai the real Ocnnr*. repn- 
diatca Ilia queen, learing her at bbcrt; lo iiuluin 
wilboul mtmnt her paaiiaq for Ijueelot, tbe knifut 

of bit miilra*, that Ok iIiduU he realond U Uia 
throne of Britain i and thai, pmtcctnl in lier rvpnl^ 
tion bj the iword oflinl(HCr,ilwahaiild|>aaaheilif* 
in rtfilaUt adaUeijr. tlenn a |rtu niuuher of kit 
eiploila are alualc cumbata, nnderlakeu intlc&pcevf 
Ibc iDnocrnce of hii niiitreaa. in wbirli bia aucctaa ii 
niuallrgreUertbaahedtaetved fiDmlbejuatiFcofbit 

At length the intrigue is discovered 
by the fairy Morgiiin {or Murgana), 
the sister of Arthur ; but, after the 
death of tlie king, "Genevra, as if 
she thouglit pleasure only gratifying 
while crimiual, withdraws to a con' 
vent." 
GUlNQUENNiUM, properly quiacineD- 
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niurn. The space of five years. 
Whether the gipsy was intended to 
corrupt this Latin word, or the 
printers played the gipsy, is uncer- 
tain ; the meaning is clear, and Mr. 
Gi£ford has printed it quinquennium : 
but Whalley hesitated. 

Thongh for seven yean together he was very caiefblly 
cairiM at his mother's back— yet looki he as if he 
never saw his ffuinquenuium. 

B, Jons. Oifiies Mctamorpk., Ist Part. 

GULCH, «. A glutton ; and, to Gulch, 
v., to swallow greedily ; words made 
from each other, but in what order is 
not so clear. See Todd, who quotes 
the verb from Turbenrile. Skinner 
has ffulchin, which he considers as 
gulekin, parvus gulo. But the word 
seems rather intensive than diminu- 
tive, and is applied to very fat per- 
sons. The coarseness of the sound 
was, I fancy, intended to mark the 
coarseness of the person so desig- 
nated. Coles Latinizes it by ventri- 
eosus, Sherwood renders it in French 
by galaffre^ glutton, and similar 
words ; among others, by ventre h la 
poulaine, which Cotgrave explains by 
'* a gulchingy or huge bellie ; a bellie 
as big as a tunne." 

Come, we must have yon tnm fidler again, slave; get 
a base violin at your back, and march in a tawney 
coat, with one sleeve, to goose fair; then you'll Imow 
ns, you'll see us then, you will, gukk, you will. 

# B. Jons. PoelasteTt iii, 4. 

Mr. Giflford prints it "base viol," 
which is probably right, but is not in 
the old copies. 

You muddy ffulck^ dar'st look me in the face. 
While mine eyes sparkle with revengeful Are ? 

Lingua, 0. PI., v, 233. 

Said to Crapula, who is just after 
called, *' fat bawson." The passage 
is there erroneo*isly printed as prose. 
GULES. The heraldic term for the 
colour red ; from the French gueules, 
which word is itself derived from the 
barbarous Latin, gula^ signifying furs 
dyed red, and worn as ornaments of 
dress. '* Horreant et murium rubri- 
catas pelliculas, quas gulas vocant, 
manibus circumdare sacratis.*' S, 
Bern. Epist., 42, c. 2. So also the 
Annal. Benedict., p. 460: "Delica- 
tioris etiam vestitiis nulla canonicis 
cara, ita ut gulas, quibus nunc ardet 



clerus, penitus ne9cireitt.*' See Da 
Cange, Gloss., in Chda. 
Shakespeare has once used it for red, 
as if a common term : 

Follow thy dmm, 
Vnth man's Uood paint the ground \9^*»* 9^^- 

So also Beaumont and Fletcher : 

Let's march to rest, and set in fUt, like sons. 

BMives, iii, S. 

In another passage, however, Shake- 
speare marks its relation to heraldry : 

Hath now this dread and black oomplezioa snuar'd 

With heraldry more dismal ; head to foot 

Now he is UAalguUs. HamL, ii, 1 

To GULE. An awkward verb, made 
from the above. 

Old Hecuba's reverend loda 
Be guTd in slaughter. Hsyw. Iron A§t, Pirt i 

GULF, for the stomach or paunch. In 
this sense, possibly formed from gulp. 

Witches' mummy ; maw and gulf 

Of the ravin'd salt sea shark. Mati., iv, I. 

In the following it clearly means in- 
side or belly : 

I'de have some round preferment, oorpnlent dignity, 
That bears some breadth and compaase in ihegnA 
on't Middl. Game ut Ckssst, act iii, sign. £ S.V 

A GULL. A dupe, or fool ; from to 
guilt which is thought to be derived 
from guiller, old French. To gull ii 
not so much disused as the sub- 
stantive ; and even that can hardly be 
termed obsolete. 

When sharpers were considered u 
bird-catchers, a gull was their proper 
prey. See D' Israeli's Curios, of 
Lit., vol. iii, p. 84. 



Yon gull Malvolio is turned heathen, a very i 

TtpeL Aigki,m,l. 
What would you do, you peremptory guU ? 

B. Jons, every Man m kis IT, i, 1 

A double allusion is introduced in the 
next passage to the bird called ayv//, 
and to the sense here given : 

For I do &r. 
When every feather sticks in his own wing. 
Lord Timon will be left a naked y«//. 
Which flashes now a phoenix. Thmm efA.^ ii, 1. 

In the dramatis personee to the pity 

of Every Man in his Humour, master 

Stephen is styled a country ffuU^ and 

master Matthew the town gull, which 

is equivalent to the dupe of each 

place. 

Also for a cheat or imposition : 

I should think this a guU, but thnt the whiie-beaiM 
fellow speaks it. Mmek Jdo, H, 8. 

But a gull is most completely defined 
by J. D. (supposed to be Sir John 
Davies), in an epigram on the sab- 
ject, about 1598: 
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Of a 6nU. 

Oft in my laagliing riniet I name a jrar/f, 

Uui this new terme wiU many queiUons breede ; 
Therefore at tirtt 1 will expretse at full. 

Who is a true and perfect auU indeed. 
A gull is he, who fearea a velvet gowue. 

And when a nench la brave, uares not speake to 
her; 
A gull is he which traverseth the towne. 

And it for marriage knowne a common wooer. 
A gull is he, who wnile he proudly weares 

A Sliver •hilted rapier by nis side, 
luUnres the lyes and knockes about the earet, 

While in his sheath his sleeping sword doth bide. 
A gtUl is he which weares good hansome cloathes. 

And stands in presence stroaldng up his hayre ; 
And fillcs up his unperfect speech with oaihes, 

But speakes not one wise word throughout the 
yeare. 
But to define a gull in termes precise, 
A gull is he which seemes and is not wise. 

Oeid't El. bv C. M. and Etng. by /. /)., also 
Vensura Liter., viii, 123. 

This is exactly what the Freuch term 
un fat; a fellow assuming to be 
something, without sense to support 
him. 
\To GULL. Explained as formed from 
Lat. gula^ and meaning to swallow. 

This brave flood, that strengthens and adorns 
Your city with his silver gulfs, to whom so many bulls 
lour zeal hath offered, wliich blind zeal his sacred 

current gu\l9. 
With casting chariots and horse quick to his pray'd- 

for aid. 
Shall nothing profit. Chapm. II, xxi, 130. 

Perhaps in the following passage it 
means to give the colour of gules to. 

Achilles durst not looke on Hector when 
He guU his silver armes in Qreekish bloud ; 
Uomer that lov'd him more then other men. 
Gave him such hart, that he gainst llector stood. 

Heyicood's Troia Britanica, ie09. 

fGULLERY. Cheating; swindling. 

Keverthelcsse, whosoever will but looke into the 
lying legend of golden gulUry, there they shall ftnde 
tiiat the poore seduced ignorant Romanists doe imitate 
all the idolatrous fornication of the heathen pagans 
and infidals. Taylor's H'ortes, iO;iO. 

Lu. Upon you both, so, so, so, how greedily their 
inventions like bugles follow the sent of their owne 
guUerjit yet these aic no fooles, God forbid, not they. 

lUqfGum,\ii&i. 
Lit. What more gulUries yet ? they have coseua mue 
ot my daughters, i hope they will cheate me ol my 
wife too : nave you any more of these tricks to shew, 
ha? Marmgon's Fine Contfonion, 1633. 

f GULLET. A gutter; a sink. 

As for example, in old time at the streits or gulUt 
Caudiun, when the Roman legions were in Samnium 
put to the yoke. 

Holland's Jmmianus MareeUinus, 1809. 

fGULL-FINCH. A person easily de- 
ceived. 

Fooles past and present and to come, they say. 
To thee in generall must ail give way ; 
Apulcius asse, nor Mida's lolling eares, 
Ko fellowship with thee (brave Coriat) beares. 
l<'or 'tis concluded 'mongst the wizards all. 
To make thee master of Gul-finches hall. 

^Taylor's Workes, IfiSO. 

•fGULL-GROPER. A person, gene- 
rally an old usurer, who lent money 
to a gallant at an ordinary who had 



been unfortunate in play. Dekker 
devotes a chapter to this character in 
his Lanthorne and Candle-light, 1 620. 
According to him, " the guL-groper is 
commonly an old mony-monger, who 
having travaild through all the follyes 
of the world in his youth, knowes 
them well, and shunnes them in his 
age, his whole felicitie being to fill his 
bags with golde and silver." 
GULLIGUT, a burlesque word. A 
devourer, one of capacious paunch. 
More serious derivations have been 
given ; but is it not, probably, from 
gully ; to mark a person whose maw 
was hke a sink, or gully , into which 
all sorts of things went down 7 Coles 
evidently thought so, for he writes it, 
** gullygul;** and Burton says much 
to this purpose, "An insatiable paunch 
is a pernicious sink.'* Anal, Mel,, 
p. 72. 

Nothing behinde in number with the inTincible 
i^panish armada, though they were not such Gar- 
gantuan hojiieiovM gulligvts as they. 

NaslJs Lenten St., Marl Misc., vi, 149. 

fGULLOWING. Greedy. 

thou devouring and gulUnring paunch of a glutton. 

Terence, MS. trans., 1619. 

GUM-GOLS. A compound of gum and 
golU, I suppose clammy hands. 

Bo the lords bow, and the regarded scarlets 
Kiss the gum-gols, and cry. We are your servants f 

B. 4- rl. Pkilasler, v, 4. 

GUMM'D VELVET. Velvet and taffeta 
were sometimes stiffened with gum, 
to make them sit better ; but the con- 
sequence was, that the stuff, being 
thus hardened, quickly rubbed and 
fretted itself out. 

1 have remov'd FalstaiTs horse, and he frets like a 

{kmm'J velwet. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 2. 

'11 come among you. ye goatish blooded toderers, a* 
gum into taffeta, to fret, to fret. 

Malcontent, O.Y\.,'\j,n. 

So of a young woman it is said, 

She's a dainty piece of stuff— smooth and soft as new 
satin ; she was never gummed yet, boy, nor fretted, 

B. /- n. Woman Hat., iv, 3. 

fGUNDALOES. Gondolas. Fepys, in 
his Diary, 1661, mentions seeing two 
gundaloes on the Thames. 

GUNSTONES. Balls of stone used in 
heavy artillery before the introduc- 
tion of iron shot. 

And tell the pleasant prince this mock of his 
Hath turn'd his balls Xogunslones; and his soul 
Shall stand sore charged for the wasteful vengeance 
That shall fly w ith tliem. Hen. V, i, 3. 

That 1 could shoot mine eyes at him Wktpunstonss ! 

B. Jons, f otpons, r, 8. 
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Abontseftven of the clocke marched forwtrd the light 
peeces of ordnance, with stone and powder. 

HoUnsh., p. 947. 

GURMOND. A glutton; from the 
French, gourmand. 

And inrely, let Seneca say what hee please, it might 
very well be that hit famous gurmond [Apicius] 
tnrned his course onto this country. 

Hf aide's Disc, oflfew. JF., B. i, ch. 6. 

The word occurs often afterwards. 
GURNET, or GURNARD. A fish of 
the piper kind, of which there are 
several species ; the grai/y the red, the 
streaked, &c. ; all, as well as the piper 
itself, comprised uuder the genus 
trigla of Linnaeus. It was probably 
thought a very bad and vulgar dish 
when soused, or pickled ; hence, 
sous' d gurnet was a common term of 
reproach. 

If I be not aaham'd of my soldiers, I am a sous'd 
gjtmet. 1 Hen. IF, ir, 1. 

Thon shalt sit at the npper end, pnnk 1— punk I you 
tovs'd gurnet ! Honest Wk., 0. PI., iii, 290. 

Out, you soused gurnet^ you wool-fist ! begone, 1 say, 
and bid theplayers dispatch, and come quickly. 

Wily Beguiled, Prol., Origin of Dr., iii, 294. 

To GUST. To taste; seldom used; 
from gust, subst. 

Sicilia is a — so-forth. 'Tis far gone 

When I shall gust it iHSt. Wintet's T., i. 2. 

fGUSTFULL. Tasteful ; pleasant. 

We find that a stumble makes one take firmer footing, 
and the base suds wliicn vice useth to leave behind it 
makes vertue afterward far more gustfuU ; no know- 
ledg is like that of contraries. 

HowelVs Familiar Letters, 1650. 

tGUTLING. " Guttlings, bellie gods, 
gulones." WithaW Dictionarie, ed. 
1608, p. 291. 

+GUT-PUDDING. A sausage. 

Farcimen, Varro. Intestinnm concisa minntim came 
■imitive fartura oppletum. oAAAs. Boudin, saucisse, 
ou andouiUe. A gut pudding. Nomenclator. 

fGUT-VEXER. A fiddler. 

Peace, varlets, scoundrels ! Oct nut of my sight, jon 
unlucky gut-vexers. The fFieard, a PUiy, 1640, MS. 

To GYBE, for ^o GIBE, q.v.; so also 
the substantive. Both are errone- 
ously so spelt sometimes, in the 
modern editions of Shakespeare; 
hence, in Fluellin's Welch pronun- 
ciation, gypes. 

He was ftill of jests, and gypes, and knaveries, and 
mocks. Hen. T, iv, 7. 

GYMMAL. See Gimmal. 

GYRE. A circle; from gyrus, Latin. 
A word at present very little, if at all, 
in use; formerly very common. It 
is found in the writings of Dryden. 

In i^ambols and lascivious gyres 
Their time they still bestow. 

Drayt. Muser Elys., p. 1447' 



And then down stooping with an hundred girts. 
His feet he fixed on meant Cephalon. 

/4/i^K/a, O.PL,v.l40. 
When there might be giv'n 
All earth to matter, with the gyre ol heav'n. 

Browne's Brit. Fast,, ii. 4, p. 1?7. 

To GYRE. To turn round ; from tbe 
substantive. 

Which from their proper orbs not go. 
Whether they gyre swift or slow. 

/Vay/..Scl.,2.p.lS90. 

GYVES, or GIVES, Fetters. A word 
little used, but hardly obsolete, it 
least in poetry. 

If you will take upon yon to assist him, it ihsll 
redeem you from your gyves. Meas. for Meas., iv, i 
Lay chaiu'd in gives, fust fctter'd m his bolts. 

Tanered and Oismunda, O. PL, ii. SU 

It occurs very often in the Two r^obie 
Kinsmen, and is there always gives. 
To GYVE. To fetter; from the noun. 

I will gyve thee in thine own ounrtship. 

UlkeUo,u,l. 



H. 



f HA. Often used as an abbreriatiou of 
have, and sometimes printed ha\ 

And 1 may have my will, ile neither ka. poore schoUa 
nor souldier about the court. />ay's lie e/ GuUs, 1631 
H''id. Fur me, sister I ha' you found out a wile M 
me? ha* you? pray speak, ha* you? 

Brume's Northern Lest- 

HABBE OR NABBE. Have or hare 
not, hit or miss, at a venture ; quasi, 
have or n*ave, i. e., have not ; as niU 
for will not. 

The citizens in their rage imagining that erery poit 
in the cliurcbe had bin one of their souldyers, sboC 
habbe or ne^be, at random. 

Hohnshed, Hut. qf Ireland. F 3, ooL 3. 

Hab-nab is the same, which Blouut 
and Skinner derive rightly from the 
Saxon habban to have, and nabban, 
not to have ; as, 'Tis hab-nab whether 
he will gain his point or not. Glossogr, 

With that he circles draws and squares. 
With cyphers, astral cnaracters. 
Then looks 'em o'er to understand 'em. 
Although set down Ao^-mo^, at randoBL 

Hudikr., II. iii, 967. 
I itnt it 
£v*n to your worship's bitterment, hah nah; 
I shall IiAve a chance o' the dice for't I hone, 
Let them e'en run. B. Jons. Tale of a Tub, v, I. 
As they came in by hah, nab, so will 1 bring theai is 
a reckoning at six and at sevens. 

Heywood, cited by Tsdi 

Hob or nob, now only used conviviailj 
to ask a person whether he will Aove 
a glass of wine or not, is most evi- 
dently a corruption of this ; in proqf 
of which Shakespeare has used it to 
mark an alternative of another kbd: 

And his incenseroent at this moment is aoiai^aaUi^ 
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that latlBraction oin be none, but by puitrs of death 
aud sepaicher; hob, nob it hit word; Rve't or take't. 

Tvelf. N., iii, 4. 

The derivation which Dr. Johnson has 
adopted, of hap ne hap, is mentioned 
by Skinner, but is inferior to the 
other. But nothing can be more 
ridiculous than the derivation which 
Grose offered, and another author 
adopted, from the hob of the chimney, 
&c. Mr. Todd has given these ex- 
planations under Hab-nab, and Hob- 
nob : but there is no doubt that origi- 
nally they were distinct words, with 
or between them. Ray has erro- 
neously mentioned hab-nab among 
arbitrary or rhyming reduplications. 
Prov., p. 272, 3d ed. 
tHABERDASH. Pedlar's merchandise. 

They tome out ther trnshe, 
And shew ther haberUashe, 
Tlier py Ide pcdlarye 
Aud Bodde actdleryc. 

Papystieall ExkorUtion, n. d. 

Used also as a verb, to deal or traffic. 

What luean dull sou 1b, in this high measure 

To habtrdash 
In earth's base wares, whose greatest treasure 

Is dross and trash. 

QuarUs's EmbUnu. 

HABBIRDINE. That kind of cod which 
is usually salted. HabordSan, French. 

And warn liim not to cast his wanton eynt 
On grosser bacon, and salt habrrdine. 

Hall's Satires, IV, ir.jp. 68. 
f His dayntie fare is turned to a hungry feust of dogs 
and cats, or kabtr^nc and poore John, at the most. 

AmA, Pieres PenileuCt 1692. 

HABERGEON, or HAUBERGON. A 
breast-plate of mail, or of close steel. 
Haubergeon, French, from the Ger- 
man, haUy tbe neck, and bergen, to 
cover; whence the low Latin haU' 
berga, &c. See Du Cange. 

Slie nIso dofte her heavy kaherjeam. 

Which the fair feature of her limbs did hyde. 

Spms. F. q.. Ill, iz. 31. 
An hawberk some, and some a haiAfrgean; 
So eT'ry one in arms was quickly divht. 

Fairfax, Tauo, i. 12. 

So it stands in the fourth edition (1 749), 
and probably in the first. The second 
(1624) has it, '* And halbert some," 
as quoted by Johnson, which spoils 
the sense, for And is not wanted ; and 
certainly the men could not donn, or 
put on halbertSy for defensive armour, 
which was the matter in question. 
Beckwith, in his edition of Blount's 
Tenures, seems to confound this with 
the hacqueton. See p. 92. 
tUABILlMENTED. Dressed. 



I there a chimney-iweepCTs wife hare seene, 
HtJriUnunted like the diamond queene. 

Taylor** Worka, 16S0. 

tHABITUAL. Usual. 

Care. Nay by this hand, *tis riven out, that yon ara 
grrat schollers, and are skila in all the kabitumll arts, 
and know their coherences, and that you are a kind 
ot astrologers, observers of times and seasons, and for 
making of matches, beyond all the galhints in the 
kingdome. Marmyon, Pine Campamum, 168S. 

HABLE, and HABILITY. So Spenser 
writes able and ability; as from habile, 
French. See F. Q., I, xi, 19, and VI, 

* ** m 

111, 7. 
To HACK. To cut or chop. The ap- 
propriate term for chopping o£f the 
spurs of a knight, when he was to be 
degraded. Nothing else can be made 
of it in the following puzzling speech : 

What — sir Alice Ford ! these knights will hack, and 
BO thou shouldfl not alter the article of thy gentility. 

Merr. k. W., i, 8. 

One lady had said she might be 
knighted, alluding to her ofiered con- 
nection with FalstafT; the other, not 
yet knowing her meaning, says, "What, 
a female knight! — These knights will 
degrade such unqualified pretenders." 
This was the sense put to it by Capeli 
and Johnson. The other conjectures, 
though from great men too, seem very 
forced and improbable. 
HACKIN. A large sort of sausage, being 
a part of the cheer provided for Christ- 
mas festivities ; from to hack, or chop ; 
hackstoek being still a chopping block, 
in the Scottish dialect. See Jamieson. 

The kachin mfut be boiled by day break, or else two 
young mrn roust take the maiden by the arms, and 
run her round the market place. Aubrey MSS, 

tHACKNEY-COACHES, are said to 
have first Come into use at the begin- 
ning of the reign of Charles I. 

Our historin^raphera of the dtv of London relate, 
that it was in tms same ;rear lo3& that any kaehuy 
coaches first began to ply in London streets (or rather 
at first stood ready at the inns, to be call^ for as they 
were wanted) ; and they were at this time only twenty 
in iinmber. They in ten years time were increased 
so much in number that king Cliarles (anno 1636) 
tliought it Worth liis while to issue an order of eoundl 
for restraining the said increase. 

Anderson* s Origin of Commerce, ii, 80. 

HACKNEY-MAN'S WAND. Probably 
a rider's switch. A hackney'man ia 

one who 



c< 



explained by Minshew, 
letteth horses to hire." 

First, to spread your circle upon the gnmnd, with 
httle conjuring ri-remony (as I'll have an hackney' 
man's icand silver'd o'er o' purpose for you). 

Puritan, iii, 6, SuppL to 8h., ii, SOi. 
ITo the noble company of cordwainers, the m orshipAiU 
company of sadlera and woodmongers ; to the worthv, 
honest and laudable company of watermen ; and to 
the sacred sucietie of kackney'UUH: tad Anally, to •■ 
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many u an priered and iii\jn«tly imporeriahed, and 
moleated with the worlds nmning on wheeles. 

Taylor's Workes. 
tThe world runs on wheelea. The kacknty-meu, who 
were wont to have fiimiihed traTellen in all places, 
with fitting and sezviceahle horses for any journey, 
(by the multitude of coaches) are undone by the 
dozens, and the whole common-wealth most abomina> 
blv jaded, that in many places a man had as good to 
riue upon a woodden post, as to poast it upon one of 
those nunger-starv'd nirelings ; which enormity can 
be imputed to nothing, but the coaches intrusion, is 
the kadmeymaMt oonmsion. Ibid, 

HACKSTER. See Haxteb. 
fHACKSTER. A swa^fferer ; a ruffian. 

j/bbrtu, the name of a terrible gyant in the old ro- 
mants ; whence, Ct fier Abhrat ; this kill-cow, skar- 
crow, bugbeare, swaahbuckler, horrible kackster. 

Cotgrtne. 

HACQUETON. A staffed jacket with- 
out sleeves, made of cloth or leather, 
and worn between the shirt and the 
armour. See Church's note on the 
following passage of Spenser; in 
which, however, it seems to mean 
armour, or some part of it. 

Which hewing quite asunder, further way 
It made, and on his kaeqmeton did light, 
The whirh dividing with importune sway 
It seiz'd in his right side, and there the dint did stay. 

r. C-, II, viii, 38. 

Chaucer describes these things exactly 
in their order. The knight puts on 
first a shirt ; 

And next his shirt an kakelon. 
And ovir than an habergeon. 

For pf rcing of his herte. 
And ovir that a fine hauberke, 
Was all iwroug[ht of Jewes werke, 

Full strong it was of plate. 
And ovir that his cote armoure. 

Binu of Sir Tkoptu, v. 13790, ed. Tyrwh. 

If the hauberk had not been of strong 
plate, it could not have supported the 
"Jewes werke" wrought in it. I 
suspect Jewes werke to mean jewellery, 
as the Jews were dealers in all rich 
things. Mr. Tyrwhitt has a different 
conjecture. See his note. 
HAD-I-WIST, that is. Had I known. A 
common exclamation of those who 
repented of anything unadvisedly un- 
dertaken. " Had'I'Unst it would 
have turned out so !" 

And cause him, when he had his purpose mist. 
To crie with late repentance, Had-I-inst. 

Harr. Ariosto, ix, 85. 
Host miserable man I whom wicked fate 
Hath brought to court, to sue for kad-y-unst. 

Spens. Motk. Hub. Tal^, y. 893. 

But, ont alas, I wretch too late did sorrowe my amys. 

Unless lord Promos graunt me grace, in rayne is 

kad-y-wist. Promos /* Cassandra, act ii, sc. 3. 

Sometimes used much like a substan- 
tive, in the sense of repentance : 

His pallid feares, his sorrows, his aflMiffhtings, 
His late-wisht kad-I-msts, remorcefulTbitings. 

Browns, BrU. Past., 1, ii, p. 57. 



For when they shift to tit in hantie tijroee. 
With hope to rule the sceptre as they list, 
Ther's no rraard nor feare of kstd-I-^nst. 

Mirr.for Mmgiti^ rtteltimt, p. lOi 

In the Paradise of Day n tie Devises, is 
a poem, entitled, *' Beware of kad-L 
wysty It begins. 

Beware of kad-I-wyst, whose fine brioges care aad 
smart. SijKn. A 1 

f Knowled^ prerenteth a mischiefe before it amt, 
when kad-i-wist sees it not, till it is past and eoiie, 
puts on the hdmet after the head is brocen, and uati 
the stable doore when the steed is st^e. 

mek Cdkinet fimnsked witk rarie&itf 
Bsu^letU Discripiums, 1616. 
tliist lordinn, list (if yon have lost to bst), 
I write not here a tale of kad-J-wisi ; 
But you shall heare of tnrels, and relatkxis. 
Descriptions of strange (yet English) fsshioBS. 

Tajflor^t Workes, 16S0. 
iOm Walier Moon. 
Here lyes Wat Moon, that great tobacconist, 
Who dy'd too soon for lack of Aad-I-wist. 

WUls Recreatioas, 16Si. 

HADE. Apparently a high pastare. 
I see no probable origin for it but the 
Saxon kad^ or head. 

And on the lower leas, as on the hwher laio, 
Tlie dainty clover grows, of grass the <»]y nik. 

Jhayt, Poi^ xiii, p. 934 

fro HAFT. To put off. 

With these pemitious words iterated oontinnaDy mto 
him, he grew enkindled, and without any nurtkr 
hating or holding off, delivered up all that «tf 
demaubded. Hotwn^s Jmuuamms MareelUmms, 1601. 

HAGGARD. A hawk not manned, ot 
trained to obedience; a wild hawk. 
Hagardy French. 

If I do prore her kstcaard^ — 
—I'd whistle her off. Otkdio, iii, S. 

I know her spirits are as coy and wild 
As kaggards of the rock. Muck Ais^ iii, 1. 

Much of the knowledge of falconry ii 
comprised in the following allegory : 

My faulcon now is sharp, and passing empty. 
And 'till she stoop she must not be fuU-gorg'd, 
For then she nerer looks upon her lure. 
Another way I hare to man my kammrd. 
To make her come, and know her keeper's call; 
That is, to watch her, as we watch those kites 
That bate, and beat, and will not be obedient. 
She eat no meat to-day, nor more ah^ eat ; 
Last night she slept not, and to-night she shall not 

Tom. 5Ar., iT.1. 

- What, haTcTyou not brought this young wild kawvi 

to til e lure yet f Cf/y Nigkt-cap, O. PI., zi. S27- 

HAGS. Haws or brambles. 

This said, he led me over holts and lags. 
Through thorns and bushes scant my lea I drew. 

Fatrf. TuMO, riii, il. 

fHAIGHT. The exclamation used to 
ur^e an animal forward. 

A sillie frier came to a doctor of Toledo, and told hiai 
that hee thonxht he had ineur'd irregularitie for sayi^ 
to his asse by the way as he accompaned certame 
prisoners to execution : Htngkt, beast, and on a God'» 
name ; supposing that by reason thereof he bad w 
much the sooner brought the poore prisoners to thar 
ends. To whume tlie doctor answered : In rqMiatiQB 
of that irregularitie, you must seeke out the said ssn 
againe. andas often as yon aside then unto him kaigbt 
beast, or on a God's name, so often say onto hiai now, 
Hoe, beast, fiire and softlv, a God's nsme. 

Cofl«fsWlU,PU»,tmdFuuim,\M 
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IIAIL-FELLOW. An expression of in- 
timacy. To be hail'/ellow with any 
one, to be on sach a footing as to 
greet him with haU-fellow at meeting. 
Still used occasionally, though not in 
serious writing. 

Nov man, tbat erat kaile-feUow wat with beaat, 
Woxe on to weene himaelie a god at least. 

UaWt Satirft, III, i, p. iO. 

[In the following passage, hail ap- 
pears corrupted into hay.] 

f Patting't on'a trencher, to't doth faU, 
Say'ng : now I hope I've pleas'd you tdh 
The cooket too, harine done, were let 
At table hmyfelhw well mtt ; 
The meanest scullion had like che«re 
With the snffldent'st man sate there. 

Homer a la Moi«t 1665. 

fib HAILSE. To greet, to embrace. 

And therewyth I turned me to lUphaell, and when 
we hadde hayUeie thone thother and hadde spoken 
thies comen wordes, that he customably spoken. 

More't UtofU, 1651. 

fHAIL-SHOT. What we now call 
firape-shot. 

when showring kaileshot from the storming heav'n. 
Nor blustering gusts br jEoIs belchinK driven. 
Could hold me micke, then oft I searcnt and sought, 
And found, and unto you the purchase broueht. 

Tajflor^s JTorkes, 1630. 

HAIR. The grain, texture, or quality 
of anything. A metaphorical ex- 
pression, deri?ed, as it seems, from 
the qualities of furs. 

The quality and ktur of our attempt 

Brooks no division. 1 Hm, IF, iv, 1. 

A lady of my kair cannot want pityiur. 

B. #- Fl. Nice Valwr, act i, p. Sll. 
f A fellow of your kaire is very fttt 
To be a secretaries follower. 

Play of Sir ThornuM More. 

Hence, against the hair, is against 
the grain, or contrary to the nature 
of anything. See Ray's Proverbs, 
p. 194. 

If you should fight, yon go agaimt the hair of your 
professions. Mer. W. W.^ li, 3. 

He is melancholy without cause, and merry agaiiut 
ike hair. Tro. and dreu., i, 3. 

Books in women's hands are as much agaimt 
The hair, methinks, as to see men wear stomachers. 
Or ui^ht-railes. Mayor of Quinb., O. PI., xi. 12S. 

Notwithstanding, I will go against the hair* in all 
things, so I may please thee in anie thing. 

£uph. /- hie Engl, A a 1. 

From some vague notion, that abun- 
dance of hair denoted a lack of 
brains, arose an odd proverb, noticed 
by Ray, p. 180; thus, *'Bush natural, 
more hair than unt.'* Shakespeare 
has an allusion to it : 

Item, she hath more hair than wit. Two Oent., iii, 1. 

Now is the old proverb really performed. 

More hair than wit. Rhodon #- Irie, 1631. 

See also Decker*s Satiromastix, quoted 
by Steevens. 
HA1R» DYED. It was customary, in 



the time of Shakespeare, &c., to dye 
the hair, in order to improve ita 
colour. 

If any have haire of her owne natural growing, which 
is not fftire ynough, then they will die it in divert 
coUours. Slubbe'e JnaUmie ofJbueee. 

Benedict therefore requires, as one of 
the perfections of his imaginary wife, 
that *< her hair shall be ofwhatcoUmr 
it please Ood." Much Ado, ii, 3. 
HAIR, FALSE. Much worn by kdiea 
at the same period. 

So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks. 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind. 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head. 

The skull that Sred them in the sepulchre. 

Mer.qfren.,m,%. 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 

The right of sepulchres, were shorn away. 
To live a second ufe on second head, 

£re bmuty's dead fleece made another gay. 

Shakeep., Son$ut 68. 
Nay more than this, they'll any thing endure. 
And with large sums they stick not to procure 
Hair fmm the dead, yea, and the most unclean; 
To help their pride they nothing will disdain. 

Drajft. Moone.f vol. ii, p. 489. 

There have seldom, I fancy, been 
times when this was not done, in 
cases of necessity ; but, by the above 
and similar passages, it seems to have 
been at that time considered as a new 
practice. 
HAIR OF A HORSE. It was a cur- 
rent notion formerly, that a horse- 
hair dropped into corrupted water 
would soon become an animal. 

A horee-haire laid in a pale fall of the like water, will 
in a short time stirre, and become a living creature. 

Hotineh. Deeer. of Engl., p. 334. 
Much is breeding, 
Which, like the eoureer'e Antr, hath yet but life. 
And not a serpent's poison. Jnt. /- Cf., i, 3. 

fH AIR-LACE. A band for the hair. 

A haire-laee, tkici* crinalis vel texta. 

mthale' Dictionaries ed. 1608. p. 317. 

HAIRY CHILD. A female child was 
shown as a sight, about the beginning 
or middle of the seventeenth century, 
whose body was almost entirely co- 
vered with hair, which was pretended 
to be accounted for in the manner 
mentioned in the following passage : 

Tis thought the hairy child that's shewn about. 
Came by the mother's thinking on the picture 
Of St. J(ohn Baptist in his camel's coat. 

Ordinary, O.T\.,x, 940. 

We have here a curious list of sights : 

The birds 
Brought from Peru, the hairy wench, the came]. 
The elephant, dromedaries, or Windsor castle. 
The woman with dead flesh, or she that washes. 
Threads needles, dresses her children, plays 
0' th' virginals with her feet. 

CUy Matek, O. PL, iz, 817. 
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HALCYON, or KING'S FISHER. It 
was n ourr^Dtly received opinioD, thm 
the body of tliis bird, hung up ho rb 
to move freely, would always turn 
its breast to the viiid. Brown thus 
opeua Ills chapter upoa tlie lubject : 

That ■ Hifi'/tilirr h>n|;Bl by the bill ibcuetb in 

ncrived opinion tnd vrry atnoi^e ; ittlrDducing nn- 
lural veatliercockf. Biid citcndirig nuiincli(?ij poai- 

diiellj hj prcMQt pmelice, jet not niadc out by 
RUVA or apcriena. Fulf. Srr.^ III. j.. 

He then proceeds to reason agaioBt it, 
and to sliow that it failed entirely in 
his experiments ; yet, in the concln- 
aion, he expresses ft doubt whether 
the fault might not he in the mode of 
■lis pension : 

HiuiiiiiE il bi Die bill, •liinu we ihoirid do it bj 
thE \ii&, tint b]r the bill it niiilit piinl oDt the 

K^r.?the«bi>aDil the Kit«4llov. 

Tliis is certainly the method pointed 
out in BOme of the subgequent quo- 
tations ; hut we mny venture to 
affirm, that one method would be no 
more fcUcceHsfiil than the other, un- 
less it were no contrived that the bill, 
or Uil, should act mechanically as the 
vane ; whereas they were hung in 
rooms, not actually exposed to the 
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HALE, 1. Health, safety, Hml. Saxon. 

KItwonee. »llhBrd]eMEorhii'dt»rclt Aal*. 
yull KTHdilr inu the heani hE Ilinut. 

^. MlrifUI. ler. 103. 

In the following passage halet seems 
to be put for liorse-litter, or aome- 
thing of the sort : 

euMMdotb niai'vllniei CJiiuncE to Kuldisiin by 
rnuon nf Ijinir upon the ground tad ubCDrer«d» enil 
J E«)ie ^<n^ „^ "b,^ 'i^i_ in c^, £i,_^ ^^ sio. 

fHALF. To the hahei, one half. 

Ferturb«lii«i, Ibit fvif to '*" Aaltu, tin niture, 
■ud niolHl llii bod> lo no purpoK. 

Jli-rlo-i. A-ul. iiflltl.. pulu, KCt. 1. 

HALF-CAPS. Half bows, slight salu- 
tations with the cap. 



TliEv rnae lue into ukuee. n-m ^^ , ii, >. 

HALF-KACBD. Showing only half the 
face, the rest being concealed. 

Whiae kopeful rslonn 
Adymnce out *nV/ac'ii tun, iirninn to ibiu:, 

omPx 

».W«'' 

fS,nA>ii. iii, t. SoppL la Sl, i^ UL 

Said also of a face drawn in profile. 
Half-fae'd groala were ihoae which 
had the Icing's face in profile ; vherrai 
the more valuable pieces generally 
represented the front face, till the 
reign of Henrv VII, 

BenniE hr liith > "ktlffra. MVt mi hther. 
Willi that i.r//.n would be have all ni lud : 
A kaif-Jar'd uruat. Are handml pounds ■ ?nj I 

In the first two 6f the above hot*, 
half fare contemptuously alludrt U 
a thin, meagre face, half formed, m it 
■were. In the following, the dinuuu- 
tiveness of the coiu seems aloue lo 
be pointed out: 

You lulf/u'i gnxl ! TflD thick^heeb'd ehiltf-ha! 
Sat. g. 0/ffnliaffiimlN. 

FaUtaff ridicules Shadow for his ibis 
face, with the rame conteniptuau 

Tliit HOie Ititf-Jaai rellow, Shadow—he prmm: 
DiiA It llie rniuij 1 the roeniin m>;, with u pal 
aim, level al the Mge of a pen-knifE. 

Jfl«.JT.«,l. 

I am inclined to think, that no mart 
than a coulemptuout idea of fome- 
thing imperfect is meant by half-fattd, 
in the famous rant of Hotspur : 
Bui out ujiou thia Imlf-fuii [elluwahip I 

lflai,/r,il 

It has been supposed fo allude to the 
katf'/aeing of a dress ; but that setmi 
too minute. Here also it means mettlf 
imperfect : 

With all other oddcndaofToor L>J/'-A<e^ EhNO. 

HALF-EIRTLE. A common dre« of 
courtesans; seems to have been i 
short-skirted loose-bodied gown ; but 
not a bed-gown, though tfiey might 

Y"u lUth; hmiih'd coneetionet ) ir ion be not twbnl, 
I'M rortwew ialf.hrlla. 3 fln./f.i.i 

HALF-PENNY. "To have hia hand on 
his half-penny," is a proverbial phme 
for being attentive to the object of 
interest, or what is called the main- 
chance i but it is also used for being 
attentive to any particular object. U 
ia quibbled on by Lyly, wh» ■eemt u 



liave introduced & boy cnlled Hat/e- 
psnie for thnt ingeniout purpose : 

Hi. nromio. look* hrere. now » My trnni on it Itlfr- 
frny. Hmlf. Thou lint, tlmu kut HH ■ Itilliiiijt to 



in je BBtr (litbt, I Ibink fat nil . 



m not nul*. 
O. PL, Ti, lB». 
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il^ouuj.iiit IblliUie 



AVfo n Da Barlu, To fU Xnto, Id pa(e. 

IIALFENDBALB. Une bidf; a&id to 
be a Cbaiici'riHTi word. 

TKil i»« the honili] night tu hrtiat't iiKiit, 
And hneulT Iiibh vcre lolrEHiM'f vlirrnt. 

^iw.f.^.lU,ii.U. 

tHALF-PIKE. A pmrticular Mercise 
witb the pike. 






the *.'/. 
~ ~iV<^l' ^HeffMMi, 1S31. 

HALIDOM. Holinfl•^ fmth, Muclity. 
HaligJomt, Snion. ffo/y, with the 
termiiiatiou dome ; aa kingdom, Cliri*- 
lendom, &e. tloli/ dame u not the 
true origin. 

Bt mr MtHiiLm, I ml fMl ulup. 

!WO»f.«'Pir.,lT,S. 
NoBT, on nj fqiili mid kotj/^doMt we «» 
BclioMni to lour vonhin. 

B /fflU. lUf itC* n>(, if, «. 
Nov un. aiMl bi m; lulliJomi. qmtli he, 
I< a icml nluur m in Twr deiRr. 

* ' S^. Jf. ff.i.. S4l. 

fllALKARD. A pereon of low dfgree. 

A in'ktrJ oi of kv dcim, pnlMuiiii. 

JTifjlift' iheliriiHIv. cd. 1S06, p. SIS. 

.^ IIAI>L, A HALL. Ad eiclamation 
conitnonly tiaed to make room io a 
cruwd, fur anj particular purpose, at 
ire now aay a ring, a ring I 

Cone, niwduu, plii. 
Jktlll •Uai live nnw, ud rool It, ililL 

' B™./ At. 1.1. 

And hdp with joor call 



B.7mH. »«•,■. o/eF^.>j«rfi.».,Ti. 110, WhiBrj. 
nnt ttern In ToKcDb^nu-hMli.vhen hcudt «ii*aU. 

Boone fbr Ihfl ipheni, Ihe orbe celeetiall 
Wrlliliuice Knup'ijiije. 

ilmlim.SiU..m.ti.p.m. 
Mnrehell T ■■ lefl fieri > Pn)F foil, sr. nitke niooo 
For ui poor knichli vUn in tbe ^|-eod cobk. 

J-tjlkriia'i Faiii-au, in J)nl*«jte-J 
Ilenat Bkmt, p. »3. 

It teems also to hare been used to 
cnll people together to attend a spec- 
tacle, or ceremon;. Thtii, in the 
Widow's Tean, Argus coraes in, and 
criea a hall ! a hall t in order to call the 
■eirants together, when there Is only 
one person besides himself on the 
stsge : 



^ liTI/ ■ 1<U n<t aU the dadl^ Bu 

tHALL-DAY. A court day. 

An katt daf ; a rmrt diiT : a dnj or pIcadiAf , aa lA 
tame time at WtatiuiDita hall, kr 

A-tauvfafsr.lUt. 

HALLOWMAS. The mass or feast, 
day of Allkallawi, ihat is All SainU. 
Shakespeare iilludes to a custom rela- 
tive to this day, some traces of which 
are said to bestill preserved in Stafford- 
sliire; wliere, on All Saints' dsy, the 
poor people go from parish to parish 
a tauling, as they call it^ that is, 
begging, in a certain lamentable tone, 
for a kind of cakes cnlled loul-cakea, 
and singing a song which they call 
the touler* tong. Several of these 
terms clearly point out the condition 
of this benevolence, which was, thnt 
the beggars should pray for the souls 
of the giver's departed friends, on iho 
ensuing day, Nov. 2, which was tho 
feast of All Souli. 

Toiratth Heooplliat ttirarrtibiBgi Io iptak pulint 
likcabtiriMati/aflw-Bu. Tre Otnl. of f., ill. 
My lrir*lo tVarcr; fcom ■ hencF, act Tarth m pomp, 



I am convinced that I haie seen 
halloto*, for saints, separatelv used, 
but have not marked the reference, 
HALSE. Keck; a Snxon word, which 
seems to have remSiticd longer in use 
in the phrase of hanging by the halte, 
than in any other. It occurs in Chau- 
cer, Cant. Tale% 4493 and 10253, 
and a verb made from it, to Aalte, (o 
embrace, is used by him and Gavin 
Douglas, in the glossary to whose 
Virgil it is explained. 

HanT a tniei'oiau tlian ht hiie hioml on b; ib« 
imlH. Oawfr Grrlim. Q. Fi., 6, SS. 

Hence, probably, halter, for haUter, 
as being applied to the neck. 
roHALSB, orHAULSB. To embrace, 
or hang on the neck, is used by 
Spenser also : 

IhMII nf ttnikea. earh other kieeed f^Mi 

mtj a , torn "Jf"",y|j,_„ 

fC. Whaliaifonr 
M. I aillaajiutliui|ofliiul>fiDdkii*iiig.teNoiiBl 
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See also to Enhalse, for to clasp 
round the neck. 
tHALSIER. A barge-drawer. 

IlelciariuB, Mart, qui navini advene arane trahit fane 
ductario. Qui tire un bateau. An hnUier, or he 
which halcth ami draweth a ship or hnrge alongst the 
river by a rope : also he that diaweth up burthens 
and piickes into the sliip. Nomenclator, 1585. 

tHALTER-MEN. Hangmen. 

But it is an ill wind that blows no man to good, for 
kaltrr-tnen and ballct-niakers were not better set 
aworkc this muny a day. 

Conctnted Letters Nrtcly Lnyd Open, or A most 
excellent Bundle of New Wit, -^to, 1638. 

HALTERSACK. A term of reproach, 
equivalent to hang-dog. Minahew 
writes it haltersick, and explains it, 
"One whom the gallows groans for." 
Coles has "One halter-sick, nebulo 



»> 



Holioke also has sick. 



egregius 

If he were my son. I would han^; him up by the heels, 
and flea him, and snlt him, whoreson hallersack! 

B. and Fl. Kn. of Burning Pestle, i, p. 376. 
Away, you halter-sack, you. 

Ihid., Kind and no K., act ii. 
Tliv beginning was knap-sack, and thy endmg will be 
kalter-sack. Ibid., Four Flays in One, PL Ist. 

Here Mr. Seward also conjectured 
halter-sick. These conjectures may 
be right; but, from the incongruity 
of calling a person halter-WcAr, before 
the halter has approached him, I 
rather think that halter-sack meant, 
that the person so called was doomed 
to hang upon a halter, like a sack. 

tHAMKIN. "A kind of pudding made 
upon the bones of a shoulder of mut- 
ton." DuntorCs Ladies Dictionary, 

f HANGED. Intoxicated (apparently). 

I sweare by these contents and all that is herein con- 
tained, that by the courteous favour of these gentle- 
men, I doe finde my selfe sufficiently haneed, and that 
henceforth I shall acknowledge it ; and that when- 
socrer I shall offer to bee haneed againe, I shall arme 
my selfe with the craft of a fox, the manners of a 
hogge. the wisdome of an asse, mixt with the civility 
of a beare. This was the forme of the oath, which a's ' 
neare as I can shall bee performed on my part ; and 
heere is to bee noted thai the first word a nurse or a 
mothor doth teadi her children, if they bee males, is 
driuke, or beere ; so that most of them are transformed 
to barrels, firkings, and kinderkins, alwayes fraight 
with Ilamburge beerc. Taylor's Workes. 

fHAND, was prefixed to names of 
animals in the sense of tame; as 
hand-Moolfy i. e., a tame wolf. 

Do not mock me ; 
Tliougli I am tame, and bred nn with my wrongs. 
Which arc my foster-brothers, 1 may leap, 
liikc a hand-volf, into my natural wildness, 
And do an outmge. B. and fl. MaiXs Tragedy. 

HAND, AT ANY HAND. Phrase, for 
at any ittte, at all events. 

Hark you, sir ; I'll have tliem very fairly Iwund : 
All book* uf love ; tec that at any hand. 

Tarn, qf Skr., i, 2. 



Sometimes in any hand : 

O, for the love of laiuhter. binder not the himovrf 
his design ; let him fetch off his drum in any hut 

Jirs$reU,^vi,i 

So also o/all hands : 

We cannot cross the cause why we were bom. 
Therefore, of all hands, we miut be fbrswom. 

Lore's L. £..iv,l 

Of his hands was a phrase equivaleDt 
to of his inches, or of his size ; a band 
being the measure of four inches. 
"As tall a man of his hands" &c., 
was a phrase used, mogt likely, for 
the sake of a jocular equivocation io 
the word tall, which meant either 
bold or high : 

Ay, forsooth ; but he is as tall a wtan tflUs hands u 
any is between this and his head -, he hath fa^ 
with a warrener. Nerry W. F.,i,i 

And 1*11 swear to the prince thou art a tali Mlov^ 
thy hands, and that thou wilt not be drunk; MI 
know thou art no tall fellow of thy hands, wk tfcit 
thou H-ilt be drunk ; but 111 swear it : and 1 vssU 
thou wouldst be a tall fcUow of thy hands. 

Winter's T,y,t 

Ay, and he's a tall fellow, and a man ofAii handi.icA 

Wily Beg., Ori^^n oi Drama, lii, 84i. 

So I conceive it should be pointed. 
The explanations given in the note to 
the Winter*sTale seem to beerroneoas. 
fH AND. Out of hand, immediately, at 
once. 

Actuellement. Presently, quickly, speedily, o«f«^M 
without delay, or Mtten'dauce for. CotgnM. 

P. May he tunie her away 
D. XtM, out of hand. 

Terence in En9Hsk,\i\^ 
Quoth he, young villain, bloah for shame. 

Why do you silent stand? 
What nave tou done to your step-dame? 
Come, tell me out of hand. 

The F)ryar and the Buy, Tirst Put 
As soon as bold Robin did him espy. 

He thought the same sport he would aukc; 
Therefore out of hand he Did him to stand. 
And thus unto him he spake. 

Ballad of Bobin Hood and the Tsuer. 

To have the hand in, to be in practise. 

But I'le love on, 

8ince I begun. 

To th' purpose, now my iand is in. 

Cotgrave's Wits Interpreter, 1871. F- ^^* 
Jo. Haines*s Petition to King Charles the S«emd, 
at Windsor. 
From me poet Haines, 
That when I was at Windsor, 
My hand teas then in, sir. 
And I pleas'd then, with my faadfol braiiis. 
But my muse is grown so oostiTe since then, nr. 
That for want of good wine, I fear 1 shall never pin* 
you again, sir. 

To hold hands together, to be united. 

Curtcsie and charitie doe commonly hold hands tflc^ 
thcr ; for though an enemie have beene roalicMW.5H 
by a curteotts oinn bee shall be remitted apun the ksft 
submission. Rich Cabinet furnished with Vanfbe tf 
Excellent Discnntions, 1611 

tHANDBINDERS. Fetters. 

Menotes, liens k lier les mains, fen i enfam ki 
mains. Manicls, or handiinders. IfoaKntkfr. 

tHANDER. A handle or loop ? The 
word occurs twice. 
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Oneseein{t ajun^e without h AamJ/t, and willing to 
brcake a jeatt on it, said thnt tht* iiitrge had bcene in 
tlin pillary. Gratite LuJcHtrs, 1638, p. 1G6. 

HANDFAST. Hold, custody, coufine- 
ment. 

If that shepherd be not in kand-fut, let him fly. 

Ifint. T., iv, 3. 

Connection, or union with : 

Should leave the kandfoit that he had of grace, 
To tall into a woman's eusy arms. 

B. ^ Fl. Horn. Hater, cited by Todd. 

To HANDFAST. To betroth, to bind 
by Yows of duty. For examples to 
this verb, and the kindred words, and 
full illustration of them, see Todd*8 
edition of Johnson's Dictionary. Bale, 
Coverdale, Ben Jonson, archbishop 
Sancroft, and others, are there quoted. 
Etymology, hand/cestan, Saxon. 

HANDFUL. The measure of a hand, 
or four inches. 

Here stalks me by a proud and spangled sir. 
That looks three kand/uU higher tiian his foretop. 

B. Jons. Cynthia's Ret., lii, 4. 
1*11 send me fellows of a kaHdfml high 
Into the cloisters where the nuns frequent. 

Merry Det., 0. PI., t, 271. 

That is, sprites. 

They did gird themselves so high that the distance 
betwixt their shoulders and their girdle seemed to be 
but a little kanJfull. Coryat, vol. i, p. 89. 

Used also for a span, which some 
estimate at nine inches, as in the 
height of Goliath : 

Goliuh, nam'd of Oath, 
The only champion that Philistia hath. 
This huge CoIoasus, than six cubits height 
More by a ktuljul. 

Drayt. Dav. ir OoUak, voL iv, p. 16S0. 

Viz., "Six cubits and a span." 1 Sam,, 
xvii, 4. 
tHAND-GUN. A musket. 

A remedy for bumiog, or scalding, or auT hurt with 
Hu kuml-yuHtu. Fatku-ajf of Uealth, bl. L 

fHANDKERCHER. A handkerchief. 

Ila, his kandkercker I 
T1iou*rt lib'ral to thy father even in death, 
Ijrav'st him a legacie to dric his tears, 
Wuich are too slow ; they should create a deluge. 

CkapmoM's Betengefor Honour, 165i. 

tHANDSOMENESS. Good favour. 

lie will not look with any kandsonuurss 
Upon a woman. B. /- /'/. Wit tcitkout Money, act i. 

A goodly woman. 
And to her handsomeness she bears her state 
Reserved and gn at. Hid. 

tHANDSTKOKtlS. Blows given hand 
to hand in fighting. 

Batailler, combattre, venirkln main, livrcr la bataiUe. 
To encounter : to joyne battell : to be in skirmish : to 
be at kandstrokrs. AumeHclator. 

A band often soldionrs under one captaine and tent, 
and are called manipulus, because thcit* kanditrokes 
in fighting goe all t«^ether. Ikid. 

t HAND-TIMBER. Small wood. 

Shear sheep at the moon's increase : fell kiind-timht 
from the full to the change. Fell fnth. copice, and 
fuel at the first quarter. 

Uu^emiwtan*s Pnetictt lOM. 



tllANDWlllLE. A short interval. 

Thou semste, quDth the spider, a costcrdc-monger ; 
Cuuscieiicc every kandtektte thou doste cry. 

Hey wood's Spider ami Flie, 1638. 

tllAND-WORM. 

All the world is in compari«on for greatncsse to the 
hexvens, hs a kand'Worme or a nit may he compared 
to the wc»rld. Taylor's Wurkfs. 

tHANDY-BLOWS. Engagement hand 
to hand. 

The grj-ut number of our enemies froie me with fear, 
and made me, not without reason, to tremble in think* 
ing wh.'it niixht br the suecciic of so unequal .1 com- 
bui, \ri L H.11 ii$h:ime4l to go uiid hide my sc-li, and 
though ihose eueinies wliich could not come to A/tm/y- 
hlovs, shot arrows at us with which I might have 
been hurt. Hymen's Prteludia, IG08. 

HANES. I presume, inns or cara- 
vansaries. 

At their death, they usually givn legacies for the 
release of prisoners, the freeing of bond-slaves, re- 
pairing of bridges, building of kanes for the relief of 
travellers. Sandys* IVnv., p. 57. 

Perhaps a Turkish word. 
fHANG LAG, t. e., let the one who 
remains behind be hanged. 

Colip. Fly, gentlemen, fly ! O, if you had seen 

That tall fellow how he thwacks Adiers, you would 

Fly with expedition ; luive ye a mind to have your fidlea 

Broke about your patvs? 

Fidler. Not we ! we thank ye. 

Colip. Hang lag, kang lag. The Villain, IMS. 

HANGBY« A hanser-on, a dependent. 

They do slander him. 
Uaiig them, a pair of railing hang-hies. 

B. and n. Honest Man's Fort., iv. 9. 
Enter none but the ladies and their AaMy6ye«; welcom 
beauties and your kind shadows. 

B. Jons. Cynth. Rew., v, 3. 
What are they [polite exercises] else out the vnriiish 
of that picture of gentry, whose substance consists in 
thu lines and colours of true vertue ; but the hang" 
byes of that royall court, which the soule kecpes in a 
generous heart. Hall, Quo tadis, p. 42. 

HANGERS. The part of a sword-belt 
in which the weapon was suspended. 

Sir, Frrnch rapiers and pimiards. with their assigns 
as prdle, hangers, and so; three of the carriages, in 
faith, are very dear to fancy. HamL, t, S. 

Osrick, afiecting fine speech, calls 
these hangers carriages ; which Hamlet 
ridicules, and begs that, till cannon 
are worn by the side, they may not 
be called carriages, but hangers. 

Thou shalt give my boy that girdle and hangers, when 
thou hast worn them a little more. 

B. Jons. Poetaster, iii, 4. 
You know my state ; I sell no perspectives. 
Scarfs, gloves, nor hangers, nor put my trust in shoe- 
ties. B. and Ft. Scvrnf. L., ii. 

Bobadil uses it in the singular ; and 
it appears there, and elsewhere, that 
they were fringed and ornamented 
with various colours : 

I happened to enter into some discourse of a hangar, 
whicii, I assure you, both for fashion and workniMU- 
•liip. was the most peremptory beautiful and gentle- 
manlike ; yet he condemned and cried it down, fi«r 
the most pied and ridiculous he ever saw. 

£w€rfM.iMhisH,i,4, 
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tHANGERS. Pot-hooks. 

To hong at the pots doe nppon their kmngers. 

Withair DieOanarie, ed. 1«08, p. 186. 

tHANGMAN. This word was used as 
a term of famiiiarity, and occurs in 
this sense in Shakespeare. 

He hatli twice or thrice cut Cupid's bowitring, and the 
little hangman dure not thoot. M. A. about N., iii, 8. 
liow dost thou. Tom? and how doth Ned? quoth hej 
That honest, merry hangman, liow doth he ? 

Heyicood, \st part ofBL IF, v, 8. 

HANK. A tie, or hold. 

Therefore the Lord eummnnds, I say. 

That vou his ministers obey ; 

For if jou side for U)ve or money, 

With crowns that hare so oft undone ye. 

The dev'l will get a hank upon ve. 

ffudibras Redinvus, part vi, 1706 
The other, by making use of some certam personal 
things, which may keep a hank upon suth censuring 

Eersons, as cannot oiherwnys, a pad, in nature, be 
indred from being too free with their tongues. 

The Rehearsal, 1G72. 
Med. Let nic alone, t have her on a hank- you must 
know there was a merchant in tlie citv, that save me 
two guineas a time fee, whom I cou'd have kept at 
least a fortniitht longer, and she unknown to me, gave 
him s nie SMKc-posset drink, and the man recover'd 
in a dny and hnlf. but I tbreatn'd her with the college, 
for pretending to give physick, and brought her upon 
her kiiees — hark'e nurse. /*»</• 

HANS EN KELDER. A Dutch phrase, 
signifying literally Jack in the cellar, 
but jocularly used for an unborn in- 
fant, and so adopted in English. 
Coles inserts it in his Latin Dictionary, 
"Hanse in Aelder, infans in utero." 

Tlie origir.all sinner in this kind wte Dutch ; Gallio- 
be'^cus, the Protoplast; and themoderne Mercuries, 
hur hans-in-keldrrs. The countesSe of Zeahind was 
brought to be<i of an almanack j as many children as 
daycs in the yeare. 

Cleapeland's Chartictet of a London Diumall, 1647. 
Kext beg I to present n>y duty 
To pregnant sister in prime beauty, 
Whom [who] well 1 deem, (ere few months elder) 
Will take out kans from pretty kclder. 

Lovflaee, p. 63, rcpr. 
tThe sun wears midnizlit ; day is bectie-brow'd, 
And lightning is in kclder of a cloud. 

CUaveUni's Works. 

fHANSE. The lintel or upper part of 
a door-frame. 

SuperciUum, Yitrti. quod i])Sit ostiomm antinngmentis 
sub ipso superlimitiari imponitur. h^v^. The hame 
ot a Qoore. Homenclator, 1586. 

fHANSEL. Properly, the first money 
received for the sale of goods, which 
was considered as fortunate or un- 
fortunate to the seller, according to 
circumstances, whence the Word was 
commonly used in a figurative sense. 

With which wofull tidings bring sbre astonied, as if 
it were the first kameU and beginning of oils com- 
miog toward him. 

IIolUind*s Ammianus MareelUntu, 1609. 
He joyous of these good hansels and overtures to 
roiiqnrst and victorie. Ibid. 

Being thus after a ridiculous manner lifted up to this 
degree, in disgrace (as it were) and nio< ki rie of all 
honours, and by way of servile Uatterie having made 
a speech unto the authon of this benclit and advance- 



ment of hit. yea. and promised onto tiiem great ridKS 
and dignitiea for this ktuutU and first Intiti {m* 
were) of his empire. /U. 

The worhi is so hard that we ftnd little trade. 
Although we have all things to please every maid; 
Cume, pretty fair maids, then, and make no dd^, 
But give me your hsuuel, and pack me awav. 

ne PedUr*s LamaUatum, an M kaBsL 

tHAP. Fortune. 

Aud to the encrcasing of hit good lavs, he intercepted, 
&c. Knolles' Hist, of the Turks, 1610. 

fTo HAP. To clothe. 

For whie ahoulde he desvre moe? [t. e. gariMiti] 
■eing if he had them, he sboold not be better kM^ or 
covered from colde, nother in his apparell an; vbyt 
the cumlyer. Mor^s UtitfU, U51 

Now whilst old hoanr winter moonta Uir stage, 
Prepare yourselves i*^ th* combat to engnge ; 
ffap well your backs, and well your bellies ill* 
Then driuic part of a flask, and fear no ill. 

PoorBOin^rm. 

HAPPILY. Corruptly used for kapltf. 

If thou art privy to thy country's fiste. 

Which happily foreknowing may avotd. HaaU.tU^ 

The following has been giTen as to 
example, but is doubtful : 

Frythfe. good Griffith, tell me how he dy'd; 

If well, he stepped before me kt^pify 

For my example. Hem. fm, 'a, i 

But this is perfectly clear : 

But happily that genUeman had bosiaess; 
His face betrays my judgement, if he be 
Nut much in progress. 

Quetmqfjlrragom,O.VL,b;,tl6. 

And this also : 

Ah, foolish Christians! wit jm, hmppiUt, 
Those teeth which Cadmos did to euth oonutf 

Fmnskam's Lmsitd, vi, I. 

See Johnson, 4, Happily. 

HAPPY MAN BE HIS DOLE. See 
Dole. 

HARBINGER. A forerunner ; an offi- 
cer in the roylil household, vbose 
duty was to allot and mark the lodg- 
ings of all the king'a attendants in a 
progress. From the word harbanmgh, 
or harbergh, a lodging. Harbinger\% 
still a common word in poetry. The 
practices of the old harbinger* are 
here the subject of allusion : 

I have no reason nor spare room for any. 
Love's harbinger hath chalk'd upon my hearti 
And with a coal writ on my biisin, /or i7«M, 
This house is wholly taken up for Flaxia. 

It appears that this custom was still 
in force in Charles the SeooDd'i 
reign : 

Ou the removal of the court to pa« the soMacrsi 
Winchester, bishop Ken's bouse, which he hcU is 
the right of his preoend, was marked by the kariim» 
for the use of 11 rn. Eleanor Gwyn; bnt he refnsra * 
grant her admittance, and she was forced to seek iar 
Iddgings in another place. Uawkim's Ltfe tifBf.li^ 

HARBOROUGH. Harbour. sUtion 
shelter. Hereberga, Saxon. 

Ah pleasant karkorongk of my heart's thnnsfatl 
Ah sweet delight, the quirk*ner of my soulT 

Tancnd and Gum., a PL,fi.flBL 
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Lenre me those hills where htirbrotufk nis to see. 
Nor holly busb, nur brcre, nur winduif; ditcli. 

Spens. Shep. Kai , /NUtf.lQ. 
Tour honourable hulks have put intu karbarouffk; 
they'll take iu fresh water here. 

Mer/y Dct., O. PL, v, 268. 

Also written herborough, which is 
nearer to the etymology : 

Like the German lord, when he went out of New{t«te 
into the curt, took order to have his anus set up iu 
his last ktrkorungk (i. e. the cart). 

B. Jom. Dtscovtries, vol. vii, 76. 

fHARBOUR. The place, or coYert, 
where the hart or hiud lay. The 
harbourer was an officer whose busi- 
ness it was to trace the stray hart to 
his covert in the forest. 

fHARD HOLD, with. Stiffly. 

Butaille ferme. A hot skirmish or battell, wherein 
both (tides stand to it with hard Md, NoMuneUUor. 

fHARDllEADS. 

I found many guests of dvvers factions, some outlaws 
of England, some of Scotland, some neighbours there- 
about at cards, some fur hIc, some for placks and 
hfdktdii. Letter daUd Jan. 12/A, 1670. 

HARDIMENT. Courage, or acts of 
courage. 

He did confound the best part of an hour 
In changing hanUment with great Glendower, 



But, full of ftre and greedy kafdiment^ 

~ Id 



1 Hen. IV, i. 8. 



The youthAU knight could nut for ought be staid. 

Spau. F. Q., I, i, li. 

HARDYIIED. Hardihood, hardiness. 
Spenser. Only an antiquated form 
of the word. 

A HAUE was esteemed a melancholy 
animal, probably from her solitary 
sitting in her form. It was an in- 
separable consequence of that notion, 
in the fanciful physics of the time, 
that its flesh should be supposed to 
engender melancholy. It was not 
only in England that the hare had 
this character. La Fontaine says, in 
one of his Fables, 

Pans un profond ennui ce lierre se plongeoit, 
Cet amimal est trUte, et la cnunt« leronge. 

Liv. ii. Fable 14. 

Afterwards of the same hare, 

Le m^ianooliqne animal 

Prince Henry tells Falstuff that he is 
as melancholy as a hare, I Hen, IF, 
i>2. 

Yet, and like your meltmekciy hare, 
Feed after midnight. fTkiU Deril, O. PI., ri, SO-2. 

Tlie meUuieholjf £are is form'd iu brakes and briers. 

Drmft. Polfolb., Sonx ii p C90. 
The eyght thinge is hare fleshe. which liKewue en- 
gfudrtrtli melanclioly bloudde, as Raais sayeth in the 
phice afore; alegat« this flesh cnjreudreth more 
oieUncholy than any other, as Galen saythe. 

FaynelVe Reg. Sm. :>aUr»i, p. 83. 

This was not quite forgotten in Swift's 
time. In his Polite Conversation, 



lady Answerall, being asked to eat 
hare, replies, ** No, madanu they say 
*tis melancholy meat." Dialog, 2. 
A hare crossing; a per8on*s way was 
supposed to disorder his senses. 
When a clown is giving himself very 
fantastical nirs, it is said to him, 

Whv, Pompey, prithee let me speake to himt 
I'll lay my lire some hare ktu erovfd Aim. 

B. jr Fl. fTit at set. Weap., ii, p. 276. 

But the strangest opinion about hares 
was, that they annually changed their 
sex, which yet was countenanced by 
respectable ancient authorities, and 
not denied by sir Thomas Brown 
with so much decision as might be 
expected. Fletciier has alluded to it, 
which for a poet was allowable : 

Snakes that cast vour coats for new, 
CameUous that alter hue. 
Hares thaivearl^ sexes cAauge. 

AtVV.5A«p.,iii.l. 

Butler has not overlooked it, for a 
comic allusion : 

When wives their «eze« change like hares. 

Hidihr., U, U, ▼. 70S. 

Brown handles the subject in his 
Vulgar Errors, III, 17. 
[The hare was vulgarly supposed to 
be so fearful that it never closed its 
eye.^, even in sleep. Chapman has 
drawn from this notion a fine epithet 
in his Epic<*dium on the death of 
prince Henry :] 

tRelentless Rigor, and Confusion faint, 

Friintic Distemper, and hare-eyed Unrest, 

And short-breaihed Thirst, with ever-burning breast. 

[The bone of a harc*s foot was con- 
sidered to be a remedy against the 
cramp.] 

tlhe bone of a haires foote cloaed in a ring. 
Will drive away the craiup whenas it doth wring. 

mtkuW Lielioaaru, ed. 1608. p. 21S. 

To HARE. The same as to harry, to 
harass, or scare. 

I' the name of men or beasts, what do yon do? 
Hare tiiu {xxir fellow out of his five wits 
And seven SL-usea. B. Jons. TaU of a Tuk, ii. 3. 

Then did the dogs run, and fight with one anotner 
at fair teeth, wlitch should bave the lardons; by this 
means they left me, and I left them also bustling 
with and hairing one another. 

0M/r4jZa»W.,B.ii.ch.U. 

HARECOPPE apparently is used for 
hare-brain; being composed o^ hare, 
and eoppe, the top of anything. 
Other conjectures have been made, 
but this has most probability. See 
Cop. 

A merry harecoppe 'tis, and a pleasant companicm, 
A right courtier, and can provide for one. 

Damon and FUhias,0, PL,i, 2Sa. 
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tllARE-PIPE. An instrument fot 
caicbiiig hues. 

ir uy b; Bun, nut Jiivliig in landi 401. p« inn., oi 
if ■Dvnrintoci'Jn'l:. w 
•liil iiaic « Lnp iiv I 
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fHARLARENK. The old English furm 
of the Imliituword Imrkquin. 

Strw, Sir. ]Krvt a Iiidian lurlaks couc U olTct a 
pbii to TOUT kinl^iip. 

r«rrl> <^nr« En^lM BnUrri. Ifi07. 
I ein comyorc my Uiru wwl liia Iririii] Is nciiliiDg iu 
the wurlil Ki Ally as to a couple ofwalrr InirLdi. 

IlAltLOCK. A plant, supposed to be 
mentioned by Sbakespeare in ibe fol- 
lowing passage, where lUe old reading 
was har-dock. Unt the one name is 
no more (o be found iu the old 
botanists tlinn the other t'o far 
there is no choice ; but the passage 
from Drayton turns the scale. 

Wilb tirf^U, kciuluck, DciUc^ cuik<io-llu» <:ri. 

It is mentioned bv him agftin : 

The huncT-nii'lLlc, llie lJ>'lort/. 

TliD Ullj, null the l»d)-iriiu[kc. £.los'i i. 

Here, however, it figures auiong 
flowers. 

Mr. Todd conjectures, not impro- 
bably, that harlock may be a corrup- 
liou of charlock, which is the wild 
niustaril, a very common weed in 
fields. 
HARNESS. Armour, llanioia. breach. 

ifntt.. I, i. 

ThKit vlien ibe had the tiririn all nirijr'il. 
AuoUier birniiH vbich iliii iaog lUcn'by 

Shv mjgLt in niul umei af ronipuny, 

*«M>'.0..11I.iii,BI. 
Fint, lie thai sith lia/mrmri, l.in»ll'<MU niU Bi»ul 
nut icarce iileft ahoUr throuf li v liieL Lemay prpe 

melt. Jieh, Tiirvplt,, p- 71, n^jr. <m. 

To HARNESS. To dress in arms. 

Thia apiab and uDmanDerly app™ "^K 
Tbii Hamtii'd masque, ojid uujulvjaid rcvcL 

Uarnfss'd ma*que meana armed mat- 
querade. 
A UARRINGTON. A farthing; be- 
cause lord HniTiiigtou obtained from 
James 1 a patent lor making bniss 
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Td a bi'^gur ijiat dill cim>c it, ke. Fait in, p. S, 

In the new edition of Bamabee (18:^1) 
it is erroneously called a town tokn. 
Vol. i, p. 24. 

How Barnaby got to HarrmgUa, 
which is beyond Kettering in Nortli- 
aniptonshire, in his way from Uuat- 
iagdon to Sawtry, ia not very ciew. 
He must have reeled very widely. Tbe 
Harrington in Lincolnahire is still 
more out of his way. But he con- 
fesses such errors at the end of hii 
book, 
HARRISH. Harsh. An old way o( 
writing the word. 

Tu nhuBi tbe leiic iliiaing totet of BKdleal rnln 
lhun|>liiii irer; Itirnili inbjcCt, had •TUVthlihlri 

HARROT. A corruption of henld 
(hcre-hault). 

D; tbi> parclimrnt. EenUeueB. I b*Te bees ao loM 
auiuiiK tlie *.m^. .ooder. [.t the benU'a tifllce: rai 
will ugt liclievc. Th<)> apeak Ihc nitnjfeil lanfaifi, 



Evc'a tiU'lieu, doll 



».. J/a-o.l,SF'tf..aOu 
rai bnilnl in Adiii u' 



HARROW. An exclamation ofsorro* 
or alarm ; is doubtless of the tame 
origin with the Norman karo, aad 
probably the Irish arrak. Ur. 
Tjrwhitt derived it from i«o Ice- 
landic words, har, high or loud, and 
op, clamour: which, he thougki, 
were once common lo all the S«b- 
diuavian nations. Cant. Tatea, nnie 
on 3286. Dii Cange has both karo 
and haroep, but niakea no attem^ti 
tbe etymolojjy. The old conjectatn 
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coDcerning the calling ou Harold, or 
Kollo (lla EUoul), liave been rejected 
by our best critics, yet are retaiued 
b; Roquefort. 

Btrmte DOW, uut. uid wcU my 1 lie frjAt. 

SptHi,F. 8.,il, ii«. 

Siriw / ilH I iwdt hen u 1 go. 

OrJiMUTf. O. FL, I. SU. 

To HARROW. To vex or plunder ; tlie 
same as to Habky, infra, and merely 
a corruptiou of it. The history of 
our Lord's descent to hell waa a 
favorite legend with our aoceators, 
and the phnue applied to it wan, 
regularly, that he harrowed at harioed 
hell: that ii, plundered or stripped 
it; as, by virtue of hia croaa, he 
released Adam, and many of his sons : 
the authority for which was the false 
gospel of Nicodemus. Spenser hu 
twice used the eipreasioo in that way: 

And he Out lutrrvmit luU, inch henie itoim. 

F. q., 1. 1, to. 
Also, iu his Sonnets, he says, ad- 
dressing Christ, 

And liJivLUK k&FTOw'd Ml, didit bring i«ij 
C>pliTil][ Uunu optin. SomKt 08. 

Chaucer had used the same ezpres- 
eion, Cant. Talea, r. 35 12 ; and Mr. 
Tyrwbitt, in his note on that passage, 
gives two other instances. The latter, 
from the Chester Whitai 
MS. Harf, 2013, is very cu 
cooks' company were to represent the 
descent to hell, and are thus ad- 
dressed : 

Sir Bglamoure of Artoys too, like 
Chaucer's carpenter, is said to have 
sworn " bv him that Karowed hell." 
To HARRY.' To harass, vex, or tor- 
ment; also to pull rudely. From 
harier, old Norman French, of the 
same meaning. 

Indeed he 11 ». 1 rrpcDt me much 

Tlint 1 KtornV blu. Atl.ardClco., ill.!. 

Then, Willi ■ Ua mnn liaimdenLiliiiiihii liunl. 



lave. 

Tl, 



When 1 hire ktrtitd Lij 



tWilh Uh« (urtitnde ilu, n 
tKt]\M% uhI tvrfiit$t\t 



c ridHof the burbiiruiii, 
""""""'HiSf/ilirrJi-iMMjJirwH.-M.lCW, 

fOU-IIARRY. A term formerly ap- 
plied satirically to Henry the Eighth. 
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HARRY GROAT. The groats coined 
iu the reign of Henry Till were so 
called, and had several distinctions; 
as, the old Harry yroat, the gunliole 
Sfroat, the first and second gunstone 
groat, &c. The old Harry groat ia 
that which has the head of tlie king, 
with a long face and long hair. 
Html on Coins, p. 69. See the note 
to the following passage: 

A piccii at ul>i|iu(][, >ir ; lie Enilith coin ; ud if joa 

HART OP GREECE. SerGEEBcV.' 
HART OF TEN. A hart past his sixth 
year was so termed, as having ten 
branches ou his burns. See Man- 
wood's Forest Laws, -Ito, 1598, p. 28. 
Also Scott's Lady of the Lake, p. 1 77, 
note, where anl/ert is an error. The 
antlers are the short brow horns, not 
the branched horns. 



fiJ. H 



r/ <>/(.-. 



.tilted F Jul*, yocked.e 



4. SmJ SLp., i, 



So a deer of ten .- 

He Hill make jou rojel iport, he ii t d/cr 

Of In mt leeil, JTw. E~p. oflkt &ul, i>, 1, 

fHARTHELED. Apparently the same 
aa wattled. 

A luirlhiU,! •■II. or ralluUi Tilh iiuiU iwli, wuule. 

ini^eif' Ai^fiworif, ed. icue. p. 1<!3. 
tHARVEST EARS. 

the; u; cuoiuunlj, Uimhut on Uiy iutril am, 
WilkiW bUtiouajU, ed. law, p U. 

HASKE. A fisU-bnsket ; put also for 
the constellation Pisces. 

And Phffljiu, vesry oT hie yeirlT luk, 

YiUhhilil halh lue iteed* in IwIt Iht, 
Ami t>ttu np hit fnne in >>«<■• Aut. 

Sfm. Ed. Km., w. U. 

Explained by E. K., who hu been 
supposed tobeSpenserhimself, "The 
sunne raygned, that Js, in the signe 
Pisces all November: a haike is a 
wicker ped, wherein tliey use to csrrie 
fish." Davison uses the same phraae : 

Tlicjuifulliunne. whruicliHKl} ■inlR'iepi^t 
KcturBceaDiiie. P^mr, mil, p. 18, 

Ash defines it, anything made of 
rushes or wicker, and derives it from 
the German ; but I have not seen it, 
except in this application to the sign 
Pisces, and Phillips explains it ac- 
cordingly. But still, when we have 
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explaiDed the word haske, we must 
be allowed to wonder at Spenser's 
aBtronomy, putting the sun into Pisces 
in November, instead of February. 
The Summary of Dubnrtas says, 
"The water-bearer, or Aquarius, as 
also the fishes, for the humiditie of 
the season, in the moneths of January 
and February.*' P. I6.1. 
HASLET. The principal entrails of a 
bog. Johnson has this word, but 
without an example. 

There was not a hog killed within three parishes of 
him, whereof he hud not some part of the kaalet And 
puddings. OteWs Rabetai*, B. iii, ch. 41. 

The term, however, is not obsolete, 
and is sometimes called harslet. See 
Domestic Cookery, p. 91. 
tHASTING. An early fSg. 

Ficuspnecox. Figne hnstive. ▲. rathe fi{f ripened 
before the time : an hMtinjf. NumeHcUUar. 

fHAT. To give the hat, to salute. 

I could no otlieru ise take it amiss, said I, than as I 
thoQjcht it implied h further f)«miiiarity, and tliat you 
cannot expect shduld be bomn by any man of honour ; 
bowerer, sir, said 1. 1 8|)oke only to my wife; I said 
nothing to you, hut gave vou my kat ns'l p.i8sed you. 

Hittor^ of Colonel Jack, \T2^. 

To HATCH. To enj;rave, or mark wiih 
lines; from hacher, French. The 
strokes of the graver on a plate are 
still called hatchings. 

And such n|g:ain 
As Tcnerable Nesior hutched m silver. Tro. 4" Cr-t U 8. 
Tliy hair is fine as gold, thy chin is hatched 
With silver. Loee in a Maxe, 1632. 

To which your worth is wedded, your nrolessiou 
Hatek'd in, and made one piece, in sucli a peril. 

B. and t%. Thterrji and Th., act ii, p. 145. 

Also for stained : 

When thine own bloodv sword cried out against thee, 
Hatck'dm the life of him. lb., Cust. ofC.mci v, p. 90. 

Thus place him, 
His weapon halch'a in blood, all these attending 
When he shall make their fartunes . 

Humorous Lieut., i, 1. 

It is here used loosely, perhaps for 
coloured or stained : 

A rymer is a fellow whose face is kalckt all o^'er with 
impudence, and should hee bee haiig'd or pilloried, 
'tis armed for it. (herbury. Char., O 7- 

In the Honest Ghost we have it 
written ach^t, but with the same 
meaning: 

High-swelling crimes, which ri^rhllY understood, 
Might stage a rubnck story, ark't i'n blood. 

Fertes to the State Censor. 

See under Gilt, that word also ap- 
plied to the stain of blood. 
tHATE-LIGHT. Obnoxious to light. 

So that the duke my father nere had ken 
or my cndoystring in this hate-light drn. 

Historie of Albino and JieHaina, IC"* 

fHATHER. Heather. 



Heath is the genemll or oomm<m namc^ wliotof tliai 
is owne kind, called kathtr, the other ling. 

Iford*M*s Smrptiors iHalogue, 16tQ. 

fHATTERING. Dangerous. 

castles for ladies, and for earpet knights, 
lliimercifully spovid at feasting fiiehta. 
Where haltering Dullets are fine sasrcd r'nmi, 
No feare of roaring guns, m thundrin^ dnimi. 

Taylor's M,^kes,WI^ 

'fHAVE. Have at all, a desperate risk. 
A phrase taken from the practice of 
gamblers. 

Her dearest knieht, whom she so Just mar call, 
WhNt with lis debts, and what with kmvs'at «tf. 
Lay hidden like a savage in his den. 
For feare of bayliflea. sergeants, marshals mtn. 

Good Newet and Bad Nevev IfiS. 
Were not you better heipe away with 80.116 of il? 
But you will starve jrourselfe, that when y'are loUcs. 
One hate at all of mine may set it Hying. 
And 1 will have your bones cut into dire, 
And make you guiltv of the spending f»f it. 

Randolph*s Muses Looking-Glasst, \b&. 

Then Aom at all, the passe is got, 

For coining off, oh name it not ; 

Who would not die upon the spot I 

Cleemdamd's Poms, \&l 

The celebrated dnke of Buckingham 
is said to have written on the Monu- 
ment, in chalk, the following lines: 

Here stand 1. 

The Lord knows why: 

But if 1 fall. 

Have at ye alt. 

To have towards any one, to pledge 
him in drinking. The following is a 
curious picture of oiie of the forros of 
drinking: 

PAt7. The battle hy sll means. 

atr Strike ap the battle then. Tliink your seirc* 

all in service now, and do as 1 do. 

IThey take their fots in their left ksMdt. 
Take your bowes gent, and make a ft^tiid. 
Right ! draw ynur slialts now, and nock *em. 

[They lake their cups i» tlkeir right hands tsfl 
Very good I now smooth your feathers. 

IThty blow effiksfrstk. 
Well done ! Pn*sent, and take nym. 
Here's to thee, Leticraies. 
Leor. Have toufards thee, Fhilotaa, 
J*hil. T(» I hee, Arcliippos. 
Jreh. Here, Mulops. 
Mol. Have at' you, fidlers. 

Carlwrlgkfs RoyaU Sase, Itil 

f HAVER, n,s. One who has. 

A princes favoor is a precious thin^ 
Yet it doth many unto mine bring ; 
Beruuse the havers of it proudly use it. 
And (to their owne ambitious ends) abuse it 

Taylor's ITorte; ISW- 

HAUGHT. Proud ; from haul, Freuch. 
The same as haughty. 

No lord of thine, thou haught insulting man, 
Nor no man's lord; I have no name, no title. 

£.&ch.II.\r,l 
O full of danger is the duke of Qloeter, 
And the queen's sons and brothers haught and wtmi 

This haught resolve becomes your majesty. 

JWw.//,O.Pl,ii,SCS. 

Also high : 

Ponipey. that second Mars, whose kamgkt renews, 
And noble deeds, were greater than his foriuars. 

C9ra«licO. Fl.,ii,»L 
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And then liis rou a^ haii>/ht 
Detyr'd of forreine foemen to be known. 

Sprtu. F. (j., I, Ti, 79. 

In the following passage it is spelt 
like the French original : 

Lunfer 
More hant of heart wai not before hii full, 
Thau was this proud and pompous cardinall. 

Mirror Jw Mag.^ p. 333. 

SpenRe: has also hault^ which is only 
a more antiquated form of the French 
word ; and e?en the / is pronounced: 

Or through support of count*nance proud and hanltt 
To wrong the weaker oft fallcs in his owne assault. 

F. «., VI. ii. «8. 

Thus also here : 

And with conran kault 
We did intend the dty to assnuTt. 

Mirror for Mag.^ p. 47*. 

HAVING, «. Fortune, or possessions ; 
often used in this manner hy Shake- 
speare and his contempornries. 

The irentleman is of no kanHg, he kept compnny with 
the «'ild prince and Poins. Mer. W. W^ iii, 3. 

It is plain hy the context, that his 
poverty is here alluded to, though 
Dr. Johnson seems once to have 
thought otherwise. 

Great prediction 
Of noble kavingt ana of royal hope. Mach.^ i, 8. 

Often used in the plural also : 

But par'd my present katimgt to bestow 
My bounties upon yon. Hen. VIII, iii, 2. 

Lie in a water-bearer's house t a gentleman of his 
karingM I B. Jons. Eperv M. i'm his H., i, 4. 

One of yonr kavings, and yet rark and care 1 

Muses' Looking Glass, O. PL, iz, SOS. 

In Scotch it means manners or he- 
haviour. See Jamieson. But there 
seems to he no proper English exsm-^ 
pie of that sense. 
•HAVIOUR, for behaviour. Very fre- 
Quently used by Shakespeare. 

with the same heniomr that yonr passion bears. 
Goes on my master's grief. Tveslf. N., iii, 4. 

Putthyself 
Into a kariour of less fear. Cymh., iii. 4. 

Used by Spenser also, see Todd. 
This dropping the first syllable of a 
word was more common formerly 
than now. 
tHAUME-LEGGED. Bandy-legged. 

That is kaunU'legged, lerees turned outward, as some 
say, that hath a paire of ft* ft legges, valgus. 

Withal^ Dictionaris, ed. 1608, p 286. 

HAW. A yard, or enclosure; origin- 
ally haugh, 

St. Marv Bothaw — hath the addition of Buathhnw, 
or Boatfiaw, of neare adjoining; to an A^tr, or yarde, 
wherein, of old time boates were made, and I'andrd 
from Downgate to be mended. Storce, London, p. 181. 

H.\WBERK. A coat of mail, or of 
solid armour, supposed to have been 
larger than the habergeon. Chaucer, 
we see, has made a knight put 



it on over the habergeon. See in 
Habergeon. 

Godfrer arose ; that dav he hid aside 
His hawhtrk strong;, ne wont to combat in. 

And donn'd a breast-plate fair, of proof untried. 
Such one as foot-uicn nse, light, easy, thin. 

Fair/. Tasso, xi, 20. 

His friends, therefore, thought him 
half unarmed. Gray seems to have 
considered it as regularly of mail: 
" Helm, nor hauberk's twisted mail.*' 
HAWK; Between hawk and buzzard. 
Pro?. Meaning, perhaps, originally, 
between two equally dangerous ene- 
mies, a hawk and a kite. It is now 
chiefly uspd to express mere doubt. 
The hawk is teachable, the buzzard is 
not; whence the French put them 
together in a proverb thus: "Yoa 
cannot make a hawk of a buzzard,*^ 
''D*une buse on ne sauroit faire an 
epervier." Matiniea Senon.^ No. 223. 

HAWKER. Originally, perhaps, one 
who carried about hawks for sale, 
though obsolete in that sense, by the 
disuse of the thing. Minshew says, 
"The appellation seemeth to grow 
from their uncertain wandering, like 
those that with haukes teeke their 
game, where they can find it ;" but 
this is less probable. In confirmation 
of the former derivation, cadger, 
which means also a hawker, is derived 
from cadge, a round hoop of wood on 
which they carried their hawks for 
sale. See Bailey, also Cadge. 
Johnson derives it from hock^ a Ger- 
man word for a salesman. 
A hawker meant also, as may be sup- 

Eosed, one who used hawks, as a 
unter means one who hunts. 
HAWKING, s. The diversion of catch- 
ing game with hawks. This was an 
amusement to which our ancestors 
were so much attached, that the 
allusions to it in their writings are 
perpetual. These will be best under- 
stood by turning to the several terms 
borrowed from that sport, and intro- 
duced into their dialogues or other 
writings. Under Haggard I have 
given a long continued allegory on 
the subject o^ hawking, from Shake- 
speare. I shall here insert another, 
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from Beaumont and Fletcher. In 
both, it appears how generally familiar 
the terms and practices of hawking 
were at that time, which is all that 
requires to be shown under this 
word. 

Now thou com'st near the nature of a ▼oman. 
Hang tltcse tame-hearted eyaue$, that mi sooner 
Sec the lure out, and hear their husband's hollow. 
But cry hke kites upon 'em ; the free haggard 
(Which is that woman that hath wine, and knows it, 
Spirit and plume) will make an hunured checks 
To shew her freedom, sail in ev'ry air 
And look out ev'rv pleasure, not regarding 
Lure nor quarry, 'tUl her pitch command 
What she desires, making her foundcr'd keeper 
Be glad to fling out trains, and golden ones. 
To take her down again. Woman's Prize, i, S, p. 181. 

The pre?alence of inclosures has made 
hawking almost impossible, in most 
parts of England. 
HAXTER, *. A hacknied person ; for 
hackster, as it is sometimes written. 
From hack. See Todd in Hackater, 

For to bring an old harter to the exercise of devotion, 
is to bring an old bird to sing prick-sotiic in a cage. 

CHtut*s [i. e. Brathvait's} JThinuies, p. 61. 
Vowing, like a desperate haxter, thai he has exjpress 
command to seize upon all our properties. 

Lady Mimony, i, 1. 

HAY. Originally a hedge ; from huicy 
French. AUo a kind of net to catch 
rabbits, chiefly by inclosing their 
holes as with a hedge. 

A connie-catcher is one who robs warrens, and connie- 
grounds, pitching his hates before their holes. 

Minshew. 
Nor none, I trowe,that had a wit so badde, 
To set his hay for conncys ore riveres. 

Wyatt, Ep. to Poynel. 

So Sylvester : 

Th' amazed game, amain. 
Runs heer and there; but if they saipe away 
I'rom hounds, staves kill tliein, if from staves, the hay. 

Dm Bartas, p. 4, Day 3, Week 3. 

Ben Jonson says, 

O.Ilookt for this. 
The hay*s a pitching. Jlchem., act ii. 

Meaning, the snare is preparing. 
He resumes the allusion afterwards, 
calling the sharper Ferret, and saying 
of his prey, Mammon, "are you 
boUedP as was said of rabbits when 
they left their holes. 
tHAY-BORN. 

She lead us through the malt-house 
Thence to the hay-born. 

BoWs Poems, 1«C4, p. 1 W. 

HAYDIGYES. A sort of rural dance, 
most variously spelt, probably from 
the uncertainty of the etymology. 

Floods, mountains, vallies. woods, each vacant lies. 
Of nymphs that by them danc'd their haydigyes. 

Browne, Brit. Past.,ll,i\,ji.\\. 

Spenser writes it heyifeguyes: 



And light foot nymplts can cliace tbe lingring ni^t 
With heydfguyeSf and trimly trodden traces. 

Sk. Kal^ Jvne, r. St 

Drayton uses ky-day-gies: 

And whilst the nimble Cambrian rills 
Dance hy-day-gies among the hills. 

PolyoU., S. V, hipm. 

Perhaps he supposed it derived from 
hey-day guUe, as some others hare 
done. Another time he has it hydegy, 
in the singular : 

While some the rings of beDt, and ume the bagpipes 

ply. 

Dance many a merry round, and manr a kydegy. 

PolyaU., XXV, p. 1162. 

In Percy's Reliques we find it written, 
according to the conjectural etymo- 
logy) hey-day ' guiae : but in the 
glossary he suggests that it shoold 
be one word. 

Bv wells and rilla and meadowea freene, 
We nightly dance our kcy-day^gmse. 

Fairy's Song, nA. m. 

There is much probability that the 
hay, as a dance, was only an abbre- 
viation of this, though a very early 
one, as we find it in authors equally 
old. 

I will play on the tabor to Uie worthies, and let tbesi 
dance the hey. Loie's LL,f,1 

So it is spelt in the folio, and by sir 
J. Davies : 

He taught them rounds, and winding keys to tread. 

OrJustrtL 

In Heywood*s Woman killed with 
Kindness, it is hay, at least in the 
reprint, for I have not seen the old 
copy: 

Jen. No ; we'll have the hunting of the fox. 
Jack. The hay^ the hay, there's nothing Iflcc the iffy. 

O. TL, vii, p. 268. 

See Todd in Heydeguy. 
HAYLES. The abbey of Hayles, now 
Hales, in Gloucestershire, was long 
famous for a pretended relic of some 
blood contained in a phial, which, 
like that of St. Jauuarius, was sup- 
posed to have the property of deciding 
on the merits of the inspecting visitor. 
This was done, like that, by a mira- 
culous vanishing of the blood, if the 
person was unworthy to see it. On 
the dissolution of the monasterv, it 
was discovered to be ''an unctuous 
gumme, coloured, which in the glasse 
apperyd to be a glistenynge red 
resemblyng partliethe color of blood, 
and owte of the glasse apparauote 
glystering yelow colour like ambre or 
basse gold." Certific, of FUilors, 
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They reported also, that it was in- 
closed in a crystal bottle, one side of 
which was rather opaque, to fa?our 
the deception. 

At Ri<ly1)onc, and at the blood of Haylfs, 
Where lulKryiuct payues ryght much avaylrs. 

Four Ps, O. Fl., i. 74. 
And tlicrcfore row'et some solemn pilj;rimnge 
To holy llatfles, or Patrick's niir^utory. 

JOroy/., J&c/.fi, p. 1412. 

The site of the monastery belongs at 
present to C. H. Trncey, esq., of 
Toddington, to whom it descended 
from the viscounts Tracey, which 
title became extinct in 1 797. Of the 
buildings little now remains, except 
part of the entrance tower and of a 
cloister. 
To IIAYLSAY. To greet, to say hail ! 
[To embrace ; see U alse.] 

Ami tlivrwytb 1 tamed rae to Baphae 1, and when we 
h:id kayfs.'de thone thother, and hadde spoken thies 
conien wordes, that be customably spoken, &c. 

Mare's UlopiOy by Bobinson, B 4, loBl. 

HAYWARD. The keeper of the cattle 
or common herd of a parish or vil- 
lage ; from hay, a hedge, and ward; 
because a chief part of his business 
was to see that the beasts did not 
break down or browze the hedges. 
*^ Hay ward, custos agri.*' Coles* Did. 

The shepheards and knyveards assemblies and meet- 
in}ss, when they kept their cattel and beards. 

Futtenh. Jrt of Engl. Poetry, p. 30. 

Like several other disused words, it 
still remains in use as a surname. 
HEAD, prov. To give one's head for 
washing. This very odd proverb is 
used both by Beaumout and Fletcher 
and by Butler, and seems to imply, 
to yield tamely and without resist- 
ance, to give up your head as if it 
was only to be washed. I do not 
find it in Ray. 

I'm rcsolv'd. 
1 CU. And so am I, and forty more g;ood fellows. 
That will not gite tkeir heads for the washing, I take it. 

Cvpi^sEewnge, iv, 8. 

So talks Orain in Hudibras : 

For my part it shall ne'er be said, 
I for the Koshiag gate my head. 
Nor did 1 torn my back for fear. 

i/«<<., I, iii, 255. 

Sometimes it is the beard for the 
washing. A description of Exeter, 
quoted by Dr. Nash, says of the 
parson of St. Thomas, that " he was a 
Btout man, who would not give his 
head for the polling, nor his beard 
for the washing." Thus, it seems 



only to mean that he would not he im- 
posed upon, 
f HEAD, Have at your head, t. e., away 
for a cuckold. 

Not if yon stay at home, and warme my bed ; 
But if you leave me, haie at your head. 

Oough's Strange Discotery, 1640. 

To take one in the head, to occur to 
his mind. 

Now. it tooke him in the head, and incensed, was his 
desires (seeing Gaale new quieted) to set first upon 
Constantius. Holland's JmmioHus MareeUinus, lo09. 

To run on head, to incite. 

Thirdlie, to set cocke on hope, and mn on heads. 

Heyteood's Spider and Flie, 1568. 

To do on head, to act rashly. 

Abruptum ingenium, a rashe brayne that dooeth aU 
thiu^ on head. Eliotes Dictunuurie, 1559. 

Tojly at the head, to attack. 

Fellow servant, I can very hardly refraine my lelfe, 
but that I must needes flee at the head of him. The 
ill sha|>en knave besides all other things ooramekh to 
flout and laugh us to scome. J^renee in Bng., 1614. 

To eat one^s head off, said of an 
animal, to cost more than its worth in 
feeding. 

A. Spending my money, and feasting my lawyers i 
1 have made an end of a waggon loauof cheese, and 
five good guineas I brought to town with me, besides 
my mare has eaten her head cff at the Ax in Alderman- 
bury : Zooks, wou'd I bad gin the best tit in my team 
I'd ne'er seen London. 

The Country Farmer's Catechism, 1703. 

tHEADLINO. Headlong. 

Abire pessum, to ren hedlyngr, to come to a miscbiefe. 

Elyotes Dietionarie, 1559. 

HEADSMAN. An executioner, when 
a person is to be beheaded. 

Come, headsman, off witli his head. 

AlFs W., ir, 8. 
Just as licfore the headsman one condemned. 

Who diith in life his death anticipate. 
And now upon the block his neck extend. 
For the fear'd stroke which must dispatdi him 
straight. Fanshaw's Lustad, iii, 40. 

Dryden has used it (see Johnson)^ but 
it seems no longer current. 
fHEAM. A horse-collar. 

Tomices. Pulvilli lana pilisve farti, qvibu veteri- 
uorum colla muniuntur ne obl»dantur. Horse 
heames, or horse collars. NowteneUUor. 

f HEART. Used sometimes as an ex- 
clamation. 

Jer. Heart I you would not unhorse Hercnlet for her 
father. Tragedy qf Haffktan, 1631. 

Hearts of oak^ very stout hearts, 
great courage. 

But here is a doozen (rf yonken that hare Jueuis of 
oake at fourescore yeares. 

OU Meg of Her^ordshire, 1609. 

Poor heart, a common expression for 
an object of commiseration. 

Mean. If you will know it then, he is in love. 
Jan. i pitty him indeed, voore heart: with whom? 

Cartwriaht'sOrdinaru, 1651. 
Poor heart, I nitv thee. Before thou come to half my 
years thou wilt lorgct to h>ve half so truly. 

Brome's Northern Lass. 
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HEART OF GRACE. To take heart of 
grace; origiually, we may suppose, 
to be encouraged by indulgence, 
favour, or impuoity. 

He came within the cnitle wall to-dnj, 

His absence eave liini to much heart of grace. 
Where had Diy husbaad been but in the u:iy. 

He durst not, he. Uarr. Ariost., xxi, 39. 

These comfortable words Roj^ro spake. 

With that his warUke looke and mHiiiy show, 
Did cause her heart of grace forthwith to take. 

Ibid., xxii. 37. 
Take keeart qf grace, man. 

Ordinary, 0. PI., x, 206. 

Some have supposed it to be more 
properly heart at grata, ns if it 
alluded to a horse becoming hearty 
at grass. So Lyly, 

Rise, therefbre, Euphues, and tetke heart at graeee, 
younger thoa shalt nerer bee, plucke up tliv s'o- 
macke. Evpk., ¥ 2, b. 

Seeing she would take no wamin|r, on a day to. k 
heart at graue, and belabour'd ner mcU with a 
cudgel. TarlloH's Newt out of Purgatory, p. 24. 

The other form is more common, and 
perhaps preferably. See G&ace, 

HEART OFf 

HEART is used, by Shakespeare and 
others, for the verv essence of 
anything, the utmost of it possible ; 
the heart being the most essential 
part. 

Like a right gypsy hat]\, at fast and loose, 
Begttil'd me \o the very heart of loss. 

Jut. amdCl.,ir, 10. 
He out-goes 
The rery heart of kindness. Timon cf A., i, 1. 
This is a solemn rite 
TheT owe bIoom*d May, and the Athenians ]my it 
To ill' heart of ceremony. 2Vo VMc Kitum., iii, 1. 

Heart of heart occurs also for ihc 
most vital recess of the heart, in Tr. 
and Cr., iv, .5, and Haml., iii, 2. 

HEART-BREAKER, «. A jocular name 
for that kind of pendent curl which 
was called a love-lock. See Lock. 

fib HEARTEN. To give heart to. 

Now hearten their affairs 
With health renew'd. Chaim. II., i, 444. 

fHEARTENER. An encourager; one 
who gives heart. 

But as a eoward's heartener in war, 
The stirring drum keeps lesser noise from far, 
So seem the murmuring wares tell in mine ear 
That guiiUeu blood was never spilled there. 

Browne's Brit. Pastorals, i, 1. 

tHEARTLESS. Disheartened. Chapm. 

//., XV, 296. 
tHEART-QUAKES. Tremblings of 

the heart. 

It did the Gredani good to tee ; but heart-quakes 

shook the joint! * 
Of aU Uie Trqjana. Chapwi, //., yii, 187. 

tHEARTSEASE. ConsolaUon. 

Whieh was a great eomfort and heartsease unto the 
dtiet of Aaia. Sir T. North's Plutarch, p. 428. 



HEAT, part, Sometimet improperlj 
used for heated. 

And fury ever boils more high and strong. 
Beat with ambition, than revenge of wr >ni;. 

B Jon*. SejaoMS, is. 
Yet as a herdesse in a summer's uav. 
Heat with the glorions sun's all-purgiiig ray. 

Browne's Brit. Pust., u, ;S, p. 73. 

Mr. Todd has very rightly shown, 
that the word occurs in this sense in 
the authorised version of the Bible, 
Dan. iii, 19; which makes it pro- 
bable that it was in current use when 
that version was made, and perhaps 
was pronounced het, which may be 
found in Chaucer. In the modem 
editions of the Bible, heated has been 
tacitly substituted for heat. 
[To set in a heat, to make augry.] 

iS. I will not hcare one word : I shall set the* ts s 
heat by and by. I warrant thee. 

Terence in EngUsh, 1614. 

To HEAT, V. To run a heat, as in a 
race. 

Yon may ride ns 
With one soft kiss a ^bousand furlongs, ere 
With spur we heat an acre. /fix/. T., i,3. 

mth HEAVE AND HOW seems to 
mean, with interest, or, perhaps, with 
force, implying such an exertion as 
makes a person cry ho/ for ho it 
seems to have been pronounced, by 
the rhyme : 

The sucnt sonle yet cries for vengeance just 

Unto the mishty God and to his saiuts. 
Who, though they seem in punishing but slow, 
Yet pay they home at last with heate and how. 

Barr. Jriost., xxiiii, 89. 

fUEAVEN. A place of entertainmeut 
in Old Palace Yard. It is called by 
Butler, *' false Heaven at the end of 
the hall." 

HEBENON. Ebony, the juice of which 
was supposed to be a deadly poison. 
Spenser uses" Ae6eit wood," for ebony. 
F. Q., I, vii, 37. And Aliushew, as 
well as Cotgrave, acknowledges the 
same orthography. 

Upon my secure hour thy ande stole 
With juice of cursed hebenon in a vial. 

Haml.,Ui' 

It is, in the following lines, distinctly 
put as a poison, and one of the worst 
sort: 



In few, the blood of Ilvdra Leme's bane^ 

~ id r " 

c Stygian poo 
Jew qfMaUa, O. PL, tiii, 8K. 



llie juice of hehon, and Cocvtos' breath. 
And all the poisons of the Stygian pooL 



It has been conjectured, that it is pat 
in the former passage for henbane^ 
but such a transposition of letters is 
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Yery improbable ; aud it is still more 
80, that two authors should coincide 
iu using it. Shakespeare, it is true, 
has elsewhere the word ebony; but 
uniformity in spelling did not belong 
to his days. The old quarto also has 
hebonoy which less faTours the change. 
Mr. Douce is of the same opinion, and 
refers to Batman's translation of Bar- 
thol. de Propr., ch. 52, where it is 
called ebeno in English. 
HECCO. The green woodpecker, p%eu» 
viridit, whose note is often compared 
to laughing, and who certainly has a 
▼ery sharp bill. 

llie crovr is diK^ng at his breait amtin. 
The sharp-neb'd hecco stabbing at his braia. 

Drayt. (M, p. ISM. 

He calls it "the laughing heeeo,** 
Polyoib., xiii, p. 915. 
Two modern authors, Mrs. Dorset 
and Mrs. C. Smithy have called the 
same bird the yafil, which the former 
confesses to be a provincial name, but 
thinks very expressive of the noise it 
continually makes. She also quotes 
Hurdis, as speaking of the laughing 
of the same bird : 

The ffolden woodpecker, who, like the fuol, 
Langhs loud at nothing. 

See her notes on the Peacock at Home. 
Mrs. Dorset's words are, "and the 
yojffll laughs loud." Mrs. Smith's, 

And long and load 
The yaffil laughs fmm aspen gray. 

From the mention of laughing, they 
must certainly all mean the same bird 
which Drayton calls hecco. The same 
bird has also been called Hjckway, 
which is not very remote from A^cco. 
fHEDGE-PEAK. A species of hip. 

The fields of come doth reeld him straw and bread. 
To feed and ludge, and hat tu hide his head ; 
And in the strad of cut-throat slaughtering shambles. 
Each hedge allowrs bim berryes from the orambles. 
TUe bulk sse, hrdg-puthtt hips, and hawes, and sloes, 
Attend his appetite where ot be goes. 

Ttivlor^s Workt*. ISSO. 
I judge it is with men as it is with plauts : take one 
tliat bloasoDU too soon, 't will starve a sloe or ke^- 
peake. Howard, Man of Newmarktl, IfnB. 

fH E E LS. M the hard heels, close upon 
his heels. 

Sirrah! Bobin! we were best look that jour deril 
can answer the stealing of this same cup, for the 
Tiatner's boy follow s us at tkt hard keeU. 

Marlotce's Tragrdy of Doctor Faustus. 

To cool the heeU, to wait. 

Who forthwith coroittcd my little hot fnrie to the 
•tockes, « here we will IrHve him to eooU hit hteUs, 
whilst we take a further view of ihe faire. 

Bartholomew Aif», 16 Al. 



HEFT, s. Heaving, reaching; from to 
heave. 

But if one present 
Th* abhorr'd ingredient to his eve, make known 
How he hath drunk, he cracks his gorge, hi« sides, 
Wiib violent ht/U, WiiUer^s 7., ii, 1. 

Hence tender^he/ted, in Lear, is ex- 
plained heaved, or agitated by tender- 
ness : 

No, Begun, thou slialt nerer hare my curse, 

Tliy tendtr-hefted nature shall not give 

Thee o*er to harshness. £«sr, ii, i. 

Used also for a weight, as being heaved 
with difficulty \ 

But if a part of he«t*n's huge sphere 
Thou chuse thy pondrous luft to hear. 

Qorgafi Imean, 
How shall my prince and uncle now sustain 
(Depriv'd of so godd helpe) sb gnrat a heft f 

Harr. Jriott., xliii, IGi. 

Also, for need, as giving occasion for 
the greatest exertion ; or, as is still 
Tulgarly said, " a dead /(/)(." 

We friendship faire and concord did despise^ 
Ami Car appart from us we visdoni left. 
Forsook each other at the great<rst hrfl. 

Mirror for Magist., K. Forres, p. 7S0. 

f As if t'outnin desire, 
Each nimhie stroke ^uick as ethereal fire. 
When wing'd by motion, fril, yet with a heft 
So full of danger, most behind them left 
Tlieir bloody marks, which in this fatal strife 
8^»u'd like the open'd salliports of life. 

Ckamkerlayn^s Fkiuronnidm, 1659. 

HE6GE. Sometimes used for hag. See 
Minshew's Dictionary, and Cooper's 
Thesaurus, in the word Larva* See 
in Mirr. for Mag., p. 323. 

HEILD, ON THE. Qu. On the wane? 

His purse is on the koild^ and onl^ fortie shillings 
hath ne behinde to try his fortune with at the cardes, 
in the presence. Nask't Lent. St., Hark Misc., vi, 144. 

HEIR, applied to a female ; heiress is 
now more usual. 

What lady is that same f 
The heir of Alencon, Sosaline her name. 

Lope's L. £., ii. 1. 
His rerenurs long since 
Encreas'd by marrying with a rich heir, 
Call'd madam Yiolante. 

B. k Fl. Sfon. CunUe, i, 1. 
Appoint to carry hence so rich an hetr. 
And be so shKk I 'sfoot it doth more my patienre t 
Would any man that is not void of sense 
Not have watch*d night by night for such a prise f 

Hoy lost asPemH,0.rL,wi, 990, 

Here the heir was Maria. 
HELL was used, as a sort of jocular 
term, for an obscure dungeon in a 
prison. Thus a catchpole ia described 
as being 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry-lboi 

well, 
One that before the Judgemeai carries poor souls to 

hell. Com.qfB.,iw,t. 

tn Wood street's hole, or noonter's heU. 

Counier-rat, a Poem, 16U. 

The hell was ■omething wone than 
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the hole. See Gifford on Mass. City 
Mad., i, 1. 

Heaven, Hell, and Purgatory , were 
names given to three ale-houses near 
Westminster hall; whence, among 
the mortificntions prescrihed hy a pre- 
tended conjurer, the dupe (Dapper) 
is told that 

He must not break his fast 
In Heaven aud Hell, B. Jom. Jleh., \, 2. 

Whalley says the two former existed 
in his time. The third was mentioned 
in a grant of the first year ofHenry VII, 
seen by Mr. Gifford. See him in loc. 
There was likewise a place commonly 
so called under the Exchequer cham- 
ber, where the king's debtors were 
confined till they had paid the utter- 
most farthing. Steevens, The same 
was, and perhaps is, the term for a 
tailor's secret repository of stolen 
cloth. 

f That fellowei pocket !• like a tailora kfU, it eats np 
part of ever^ mans dne; tis an executioner, and makes 
away more innocent petitions in oncyeerc, then a red- 
headed hangman cuts ropes in an age. 

Day's tl€ of GulU, IQ3S. 
f When taylors forvet to throw cabbnee in hell, 
Aud shorten their bills, that all may be well. 

Newest Academy of Compliments. 

To HELL has been thought to be used 
by Spenser for an older word, to hele, 
in the sense of to cover : 

Else would the waters overflow the lands. 
And fire deroure the ayre, and hell them qnieht. 

F. q., TV, X. 36. 

But this explanation is by no means 
satisfactory; for fire devouring the 
air would not cover the water ; nor is 
it very clear what is the antecedent to 
them. See Quight. 
fHELL-DARK. Pitch-dark. 

To guide the ship in the kell^rke night, when we 
could not see any shore. Eakluyes foyages, 1598. 

HELLY, adj. Hellish. 

So also in Mirr. for Mag., p. 455. 
See Todd. 

These monster swarmcs, his holinecs and his kelly 
cnie hare scraped and raked together out of olo, 
doating heathen historinaphen. 

DecUw, of Popish Impost., S 4. 

tHELM. A handle. 

A great axe first she gave, that two ways cut, 
In which a fair well-poliah't helm was put. 
That from an olive-bough received his frame. 

+HELPLESS. Unaiding; not giving 
help. 

Yet sinee the gods have been 
HelpUis forcseers of my plagues. Ckapm, 11., vi. S83. 



tHEMATITE. More commonly known 
as the bloodstone. 

The onix, topaz, jaspar, hewMtilt, 

The sable jet, the tutch, and chrysolite ; 

Ail these coosidred as thcv are indeed. 

Arc but vaine toyes that ooe mans faner feed. 

Tmyl^s »*urkef, 1630. 

HEMINGE, JOHN. A favorite actor 
of tragedy in Shakespeare's time, and 
joint editor of his works with Condel, 
in folio, 1623, seven years after the 
author's death. His son William was 
a dramatic author of some fame. See 
Proleg. to Sh., vol. iii, pp. 232 and 
284, ed. 1813. 

tHEMPEN-SQUlNCY. Hanging. 

Hear you, tutour. 
Shall not we be suspected for the murder, 
And choke with a hempen sanituy. 

BMMdolpi's JmIows Lofert. \M. 

tHEN. 

He is thy own, wench ; and therefore, hen of the ftme, 
wht-n yuu have scrapt a fortune out of thu doojciiilL 
you'll not envy mee, I hope, a liule of it. 

Ths Witard. a Ftay. I6l0. MS. 

HENCE, V, Sylvester has unwarrantably 
made a verb of to hence, in the sens^; 
of to go away, 

Heerwith the angtli hene^t, and bent his lligiht 
Tow'rds our sad citie, which then deeply sixht. 

Pauarctms, p. 67*. 

1 am not aware of any other instance. 
HENCHMAN. A page or attendant. 

Etymologists have been puzzled to 
find the origin of this onco common 
word ; and their attempts may be 
seen in Todd's Johnson. To me the 
simple etymology of judge Blackstone 
seems the most probable : haunchwum, 
from following the haunch of his mas- 
ter. Bishop Percy also made the 
same conjecture in a note on the 
Northumberland Household Book. 
Hence it is applied to boy as veil 
as man, hench-bay, or haunch-boy, 
Shakespeare speaks of ''the haunch 
of winter," for the latter end of it. 

2 Hen. IF, iv, 4. They who derife 
it from hengest, a horse, do not seem 
to have considered that it is most 
commonly used for a foot attendant 
or page. Mr. Douce, however, thinks 
otherwise, and he has certainly found 
mounted henchmen in Chaucer. See 
Illustrat., vol. i, 189. Still this only 
affects the etymology; for it seems 
clear that they became pages after- 
wards. Minshew says ezpreaslj, that 
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** it is used for a mnn who goes on foot 
attending upon a man of honour, or 
great worship." 

I do bnt be)? a little changeline; boT 
To be my Kenckman. Mids. N. Dr.t ii. 2. 

He whose phrasei are as neatlj decked as ray lord 
mayor's hfMsmm. Jack Drum's Entertainm., B 4. 

They were excepted from the opera- 
tion of the statute 4 Edw. IV, cap. 5, 
concerning excess of apparel : 

Provided also, that kenehmen, heralds, pursnirants, 
s^ord-bearcrt to mayors, messen^rers, and minstrels, 
nor none of them, nor plnxem in their interludes, 
shMll not be comprised within tliis statute. 

Hench'boy was not uncommon : 

How could thcv 
Affect these filthv harbingers of heiC 
These proctors or Belzcbub, Luciler's kenck-boys / 

Mttsfs' LooJrlng GI., O. PL, ix. 187. 
Sir, I will match my lord-mayor's horse, make jockeys 
Of his ketieh'boyt, and run 'em through Cheap$ide. 

JFits, O. PI., viii, 420. 

Thus, to set the hench boys on horse- 
back, was to change the nature of 
their service. In one of Milton's MS. 
copies of the Ode on a Solemn Music, 
he had called the cherubim ** Heav'n's 
henshmen,^' which, with very good 
taste, he afterwards expunged. Sec 
Todd's Milton, vol. vii, p. 57. 
To HEND, or to KENT. To seize, take, 
or hold ; from the Saxon henrlan, or 
hentan. 

As if that it she would in piec^ rend, 

Or reave it out of thu hand that did it hfnd. 

Speiu. F. Q., V, xi, 27. 

Chaucer uses to hente, or henten ; and 
it is used in a song inserted by Shake- 
speare : 

Jog on, jog on the foot-path way. 
And merrily ktut the stile a. 

W\nt. Tah, iv, i. 

Mr. Steevens had said, in a note on 
Measure for Measure, that the verb 
was to hend. This he retracts in one 
on the above passage ; but it appears 
that both forms are e.^^tablished on 
sufBoient authority. Hent was cer- 
tainly used as the preterite, which is 
all that the citations in the latter note 
establish. 

Told men whose watchful eyes no slumber Aai/, 
What stores of hours theft-guilty night had spent. 

BroKiu, Brit Pott., II, I, p. ». 

The little babe up in his arms he hent. 

Spens. F. Q., II, ii, 1. 

Moth, in the Ordinary, uses to hent, 
in imitation of Chaucer. 0. PI., x, 

309. 
HENT was also the participle. Seized, 
taken, &c. 



Twice liave the trumpets sounded, 
The generous and gravest citi7.ens 
Have hent the gates, and rery near upon 
The duke is entering. Metu.for M., it, C. 

Great labour liast thou fondly ktnt in hand. 

'Spens. F.Q., III, siUei. 

HENT, *., is evidently put for hold or 
opportunity. 

Up sword, and know thou a more horrid ketit; 
When he is drunk, asleep, or in his rage. 

Haml., iii, 3. 

The conjecture of hent, for hint, in 
Othello, i, 3. ''Upon this hint I 
spake," though supported by the old 
quarto, seems neither necessary nor 
probable. It is perfect sense as it is. 
It might indeed be explained in the 
other way. 

fHEPPECE. " Cheese made of marea 
milk." Dvnton's Ladies Dictionary, 

HERALDRY. That this art was much 
more fashionable formerly than at 
present, is well known ; but it is 
rather extraordinary that it should 
have been made the subject of a 
sonnet. The conceits in it are rather 
far-fetched, but some of them not 
anpoetical : 

Heraulds at armes doe three perfections quote, 

To wit, most/atr«, most ritck, most gUttering ; 

So when those three concurre within one thing, 
Needes must tiiat thing of honor be a note. 
Lately I did behold a ntch, faire coate. 

Which wished fortune' to mine eyes did bring, 

A lordly coate, yet worthy of a kin^. 
In which one might all these perfections note. 

A field of lyUies, roses proper bare. 
Two starres in chiefe, the aest was wayes of gold, 

How glitt'ring 'twas, might by the starres appeare, 
The lillies made it faire for to behold. 

And ritch it was, as by the gold appeareth. 

But happy he that in nis armes it weareth. 

Constable, Decad. I, Sonn. 10. 

From what book of heraldry the poet 
took his three perfections, fair, rich, 
and glittering, I have not been fortu- 
nate enough to discover. 
fHERBALL. Consisting of herbs; 
vegetable. 

To conclude, thoia calling of me to that heriaU dinner 
and leane re]>ast. Fassenger of Bsii9enuto, 1613. 

HERBARS. Herbs. Probably peculiar 
to Spenser, as Mr. Todd also has 
observed. 

The roofe hereof was arched over head. 
And d«ckt with flowers and ksrbars daintfly. 

8p<ns. F. Q., II, ix, 46. 

HERB-GRACE. See Rub. 
HERDESSE for shepherdess. 

Yet ss a keriesst in a summer's day. 
Heat with the glorious sun's all*purging ray. 
In the caime evening (leanug her faire llucke) 
Betakes herself unto a froth-girt rocks. 

Brmgms, Brit, Fasi^ II, 8, p. 78. 
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A Bimilar word has been found in 
Chaucer, viz., hierdesse. 
HERE'S NO, this, or that (whatever the 
object may be). An ironical excla- 
mation, implying that there is a great 
abundance of it. Warburton sug- 
gested this interpretation of the fol- 
lowing passage, whicli was doubted 
at first, but has since been fully con- 
firmed : 

Sir Walter Blunt! llicre's honour for you: here's ud 
wmUv I I am as hoi as molten lead, and as heavy too. 
^ lHeH.ir,r,S. 

Now what a thing it is to be an ass 1 
Here's no fond jeil! Tlie old man hath found their 
guilt, ke. TU. Jndr., iv, 2. 

Here teas no tuhtle device to get a wench 1 
This chanon has a brave pate of his own. 

B. Jons Tale of a Tub, ii, S. 
T. Here's fio gross flattery ! 
Wm she swallow this ? G. You see she does, and 
glibly. ifassittger's City Madam, i, 1. 

Here's no notable guUery I 

Puritan, Snppl. to Sh., ii, p. 556. 

See also 0. PL, i, 201, xi, 127, and 

vi, 109. The instances might easily 

be multiplied, to a prodigious extent ; 

80 that the point is now beyond all 

doubt. 

Allied to this ironical phrase is that 

of here^s much, to signify, on the con- 



trary, the absence of anything ; as. 

How say vou now? j - ■ ' ■ 
here's much Orlando I 



How' say you now? Is it not past two o'clock? and 
Jun^s muck Orlando t As yon like it, ir, 3. 

Thus Brainworm, sending Old Knowell 
on a false scent, in pursuit of his son, 
says to him, " I, sir, there you shall 
have him ;" and, as soon as he is out 
of hearing, adds. 

Tea i inrisible. Much vench. or muck son 1 

B. Jons. Every M. in his H., iv, 6. 

See Much, as an ironical exclamation 
for not at all, 
fllERlSH. Uar9h,rough. SeeHARRiSH. 

They teare their h<Hsh mantels erey. 

6au{frido and Bamar£i U Faym, 1670. 

HERNSHAW, HERON-SHAW. or 
HERNSHEW. The bird caUed a 
heron or hern. Johnson had inter- 
preted it a heronry, supposing it made 
from hem and show; but the quota- 
tions abundantly prove that it meant 
only the bird. 

As when a cast of falcons make their flight. 
At an hsmshaWf that lyes aloft on wing. 

Spens. F. Q., VI, vii, 9. 
Minerra's hemshaw, and her owl. 

B. Jons. Masque of Augurs, vol. vi. p. 1S3. 
As they were entring 6n their way, Hiner^-a did pre- 
sent 
A hemshauf, consecrate to her ; which they could ill 

disceme 
Through sable night, but by her dauge. they knew it 
was a heme. Chapman's Homsr, H^ x, p. 186. 



So hare wee scene a hawke cast off at aa htroa-^hetr, 
to luoke and Hie a quite other way. 

HmU,Quopadis.'p.»- 
And leaving me to stalk here in my trowsers 
like a tame hem^ew for you. 

Ihid^ Staple ^h'ems, i, 1 
Than that sky-scaling pike of Tencnffe, 
Upon whose tops the hemeshew bred her young. 

Browne, Brit. Past., U. (, p. ISS. 

" To know a hawk from a hemshaw,** 
was certainly the original form of the 
proverb, in which the latter word is 
since corrupted into handsaw. Bat 
the corruption had taken place before 
the time of Shakespeare ; and there- 
fore sir Thomas Hanmer's alteration 
of it in Hamlet, ii, 2, was superfluous. 
It is handsaw in Ray*S Proverb?, p. 
196. The hawk and the hemshaw 
appear together in the above quotation 
from Spenser, which illustrates the 
real origin of the proverb ; meaning, 
wise enough at least to know the 
hawk from its game. 
HEROD, KING. In the old moralitiei 
and mysteries, this personage wu 
always represented as a tyrant of a 
very violent temper, using the most 
exaggerated language. Hence the 
expression. 

It out-herois Herod. Haud^ m, 1 

He is therefore mentioned as the most 
daring person that can be thought of 
by Alexas, when he tells Cleopatra, 

Good mi^esty 1 
Herod of Jewry dare not look upon yoa 
But when you are well pleas'd. 

Ant. ^ CUop^'^^ 

He is also introduced proverbially by 
Mrs. Page : 

What a Herod of Jewry is thii f 

Merry w, w ., ■» !• 

The fierceness of Herod is well illus- 
trated in Mr. Steevens's note on tbe 
passage of Hamlet, from the Chester 
WhiUun Plays, Harl. MSS., 1013. 
where he is made to rant most un- 
reasonably on the subject of his own 
person and valour. 
fH ERRING-POND. A popular name 
for the sea. 



The many thousands Xuslish, Scotch, and Irish 

►w yearly fish foryc 
work abroad, it a fishery afforded 'em fuU enpliT* 



ners, who now yearly fish for you, would hardly Kck 



nieiit at home; and 'tis odds but a finer cooatijr, 
chenper and better food and raiment, wbolesoiBcr mt, 
easier rents and taxes, will tempt many of font 
countrymen to cross the herring-pond, 

SHqUaurs Path to Wealth, 17& 

HERSALL, for rehearsal. 

With this sad hersall of his heavy ttreiM, 
Tlie warlike danuell was empassion*d sore. 
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IIERSB. Apparently for that wliich is 
rehearsed; thesame as IIeksal. Id 
Spenser's Pastoral of Novemher, 
where ''O heavy herse," and "0 
happie herse,'* form the two burdens 
of a funeral ditty, the commentator, 
E. K., explains it, "the solemn 
obsequie in funerals." In the Faery 
Queen, a lovesick princess attending 
public prayers, is said to be inatten- 
tive to the prayers, 

For the faire damseil from the holy kerse 

Her love-sickc hart to other thought* did steale. 

Ill, ii, 48. 

Which, as Warton observed, seems to 

mean, from the matter then rehearsed, 

and he couples it with the heraail 

above cited. Obs, on F, Q., ii, p. 

175. 

I have found it once used for a dead 

body: 

Bold Archu picraea 
Thnragh the inid-hoatt, and Btre.re« his way with 
kertn. ileyw. BritMnet TVtjy, iii, 86. 

To HERY. To honour or worship; 
from herian, Saxon. Spenser twice 
uses this word, and explains it so 
himself, or his friend : 

Tho' woiddcat thou IrAm to carol of lore. 
And hery with hymna thy lasses glore. 

Spfna. Skfjt. Kal.t Feb., v. 61. 
Thenot, now nis the time of merry-make, 
Kor Pan to Am«, nor with love to piny. 

Ibtd^ Nov., r. 9. 
Free from the world's rile and inconstant qualms. 
And hern Pan with wizons knd alml. 

Draft. Btl, 7, p. 1418. 

See also p. 1133. 

tWith holy verses keryed I her glore. 

Drayton's Skfp\drit Owrland. 
MIfrrfed and hallowed he thy sacred name. Ibid. 

HE^r, more usually behest. A com- 
mand. Hast, Saxon. 

O my father, 
I have hroke your kest to say so. Temp^ iii, 1. 

Now made lorj^ their former cmell mood» 
T' obey their rider's ktst, as seemed icood. 

Spems. P. €„ IV. iii, 89. 
Such nntamed and uuyeldiug pride 
As will not bende unto vour noble kt»te*. 

Yerrtx 4- Porrex, O. PL, i, 135. 
The king prays pardon of nia cruel kett. 

O. PI., ii, 183. 

tlESTERN, of yesterday. Hestemus, 
Latin. 

So if a ehronieler should misreportezploy tea that were 
enterpriaed but kesl^'m day. 

Uolinsk. Hitt. (^Irtl, H 6. eoL 8. 

fHET. Used as the pret. t. of the 
verb to heat. 

Her blushing ket her chamber; she looked out, 
And all the air she purpled round about. 

Martow€ and Ckapwum*s Muamui, p. 6S. 

IIETIIER, adv. Rather, as it seems, 
in the following passage : 



I will ketkrr spend the time in exhorting yon to 
iu:ike ready H](Hiiiit tiiat day, auU to prepare your- 
selves, tkfn [than] curiously to recite or expoun I the 
signes thereof. Laiimer, Serm., fol. 2^, b. 

HEYDEGUIES. See Haydigyes. 
t^oHEYNE. To deck? 

And on the turfie table with the best 

Ot lambs in all their flocke shall ktytu the feast. 

Tkf Shepkeard's Iloliday, 16S1. 

tlllCHCOCK. A simpleton. 

Among whom this kiekeocke missed his rapier; at 
whif-h all the eompaiiy were in a mate; he besides 
his wits, for he hnd borrowed it of a speciaU friend of 
his, and swore he ha«l rather spend 20 nobles. 

Jetts o/Grorge Peele, n. d. 

fHlCHEL. An implement for dressing 
flax. *' A hichel, hamus vel pecten,** 
WithaW Dicfionarie, ed. 1608, p. 138, 
"the maker of linnen cloth with his 
inatrumentR, and that pertaineth." 

tHlCKET. To hiccough. The 1655 
ed. of Shirley's Gentleman of Venice, 
iii, 4, has this verb, which Giflford, v. 
53, erroneously considers a misread- 
ing;. 

tHlCKET, or HICKOT. The hiccough. 

Le hoeque^ ou sanglot. The ]Uckot, or yering. 

NomatcUt^r. 
Of yelking or kietrt. 

Barrougk't Metkod ofPkysick, 1634. 

HICK-SCORNER. See Hycke-scorneb. 

HICK- WAY, or HICK- WALL. One of 
the old popular names for a wood- 
pecker. See Hecco. 

And 'tis this same herb, your kiek-wMys, alias wood- 
peckers, use, when with some mighty ax any one stops 
up the hole of their nests, which they industriously 
dii; and make in the trunk of some sturdy tree. 

Oz€ir$ Babtlait, iV. eh. 62. 

HIDDER AND SHIDDBR. A strange 
rustic form, explained in the original 
notes to mean he and she ; but whence 
derived does not appear. 

For had his wesand been a little widder. 

lie would hare devoured both kidder and skiddtr. 

Spent. Skep. Akl.. Sept., 810. 

flllDDIE. Answers here to Virgil's 
arduus. 

The kiddie horse standinff within our town, 

II Nth armed men disgor^d ; ftre up and down 
Sinon triumphant throws. Ftr^i/, by Fictirt, 1633. 

HIDE FOX AND ALL AFTER. Said 
by sir Thomas Hanmer to be the name 
of a sport among children, which 
must doubtless be the same as hide 
and seek, whoop and hide, &c. ; but 
no instance is brought of the expres- 
sion, except that of the following 
passage, which occasioned the remark: 

O. A thins:, my lord ! H. Of nothing : bring me to 
him. Hide fox, and all after. Haml., iv, 3. 

Hide and seek is certainly alluded to 
in Decker*8 Satiromastix, as quoted 

27 
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by Mr. Steevcua, where it is said, 
" Cries all hid, as boys do." But it 
throws no light on the fox, 
HIDE-PARK, now written Hyde-park, 
was a place of fashionable resort for 
coaches, as early as the year 1625. 

Alas, what is it to lus scene to know 
How many coaches in IluU-park did show 
Last spring. 

B. JoHS. Staple ofNaci, Frolofcoe for the Stage. 

It is also mentioned by Ludlow : 



This day was more observed forpeople going a maying, 

Grtat rrsort to Hyde- 



than for divers years 



years past. 

perk; many hunareds or rich coaches, and gallants in 

attire, but most shameful powdered haireumen, and 

• painted, spotted women. Memoirs, May 1. 16&1. 

It has long been written as if con- 
nected with the family of lord Claren- 
don ; but it has been in the Crown 
from the time of Henry VIII. Nor 
could the name refer to a hide of land, 
which is estimated at 120 acres, 
whereas this park is supposed to con- 
tain 620. 

HIERONIMO, or JERONIMO. The 
principal character in an old play by 
Thomas Kyd, entitled The Spanish 
Tragedy t or Hieronimo is mad again. 
See Go by, Jekonimo. 

fHIGH-GERMAN. Our early dramas 
make frequent mention of a High 
German (a huge animal) about the 
town, who seems to have been "a 
master of fence," or common chal- 
lenger. See German, high. 

HIGH MEN. False dice, so loaded 
as to come always high numbers. 
See FuLLAM. Low men, of course, 
were the contrary, and produced low 
throws. 

Your hl^k 
And low men are but trifles; your fiois'd dye, 
That's ballasted with quicksilver or gold. 
Is gross to this. Ordinary, 0. PL, x, 23d. 

Then pky thoa for a pound or for a ]^n, 
ITtgk men or low men still are foisted ui. 

Earring t. Epig., i, 79. 
Item, to my son Mat Flowerdale I bequeath two bale 
of false dice, videlicet, high men and low men, fuUonis, 
stop-cater-traics, and other bones of function. 

London Prodigal, Suppl. to Sh.,ii, 4£6. 

In later times these had attained 
the name of high runners and low 
runners : 

Shndwell is of opinion, that your bullv, with his box 
and his false aice, is an huncster felluw than the 
rhetorical author, who makes use of his tropes and 
figures, which are his high aiid his low runntrs, to 
cheat iu at once of our monej and of our iotellectuals. 

/. Dennu's Lrtters, vol. ii, p. 407. 

HIGH-PALMED. See Palmed and 
Palm. 



HIGHT. A participle of the Anglo- 
Saxon yerb hat an, to call. Used la 
a very pecuUar way for some of the 
passive tenses, without the addition 
of the auxihary am, or was, or their 
several persons. Dr. Johnson erro- 
neously asserts, that it was used only 
in the preterite*. See Tyrwhitt*s note 
on Chaucer, v. 1016. 
For, am called: 

The wizard smil'd and answer'd in some part. 

Easy it is to satisfy thy will ; 
Ismen I lUght, call'd an incbanter great. 
Such skill nave I in magic's secret feat. 

Fairf. Tutc, x. 19. 

Was called: 

Full careftillv he kmt them day snd nigfatt 
In fairest fields, sjia Astrophel he kighL 

Highteth appears to have been 8om^ 
times used, but still with a passive 
signification : 

This goeth aright ; how kigkietk she, ssy yoo. 

Ordinary, O.FL,x,Vi. 

As a participle, called : 

Among the rest a good old woman was, 
Hight mother Hnbbard, who did tw snrpss 
The rest in honest mirth that seem'd her weO. 

Spots. Moik. Hnh. UU, ». 

It is sometimes used for, the man 
called, as in the following passage: 

Wretch thst he was into this land to bring 
The Saxons, with hight llengist, their false king. 
NieeoPs Winter Sights, Mirror for Uag^ p S^ 

It is employed by Shakespeare only 

in burlesque passages, as Love's L. L., 

i, 1, and Mids. N. Dr., v, 1 ; nnd in 

this manner it is still occasionaliy 

introduced. 

Spenser uses it in many other semes. 

For committed: 

Yet charge of them wm to a porter h^lt. 
Granted: 

Yet so much favour she to him hath hight 
Above the rest. Ihid., IV. viii, H 

Mentioned: 

But reade yon, sir, sith ye my name have hight. 
What is your owue» thai I mote you reouite. 

' lw,IV.ri.i 

Commanded, or directed: 

But the sad Steele seis'd not where it was Ught 
Uppon the childe, but somewhat aboct did ml 

Given : 

Her virtue was the dowre that did deli^ 
What better dowre can to a dame be htght.^ 

tHIGLY-PIGLY,or HIGLETY-PIGliB- 
TV. Mixed together in confusion. 
In the older writers the apelling ^ 
this popular phrase is very unceruio. 

So numerous a force did rally 

Before Troy town, then, in that tally. 

Then, just as nei$:Ubors higly piglie. 

Let tlicu: beasts graze, but then can qoiddifl^ 



I 



Ra. TraQt,i\T,iislrlip!f>i It •mmii my DciKliLnmn. 
fril<w"th'i«ritl.?" ' rv/a/anw/l^ 

niGRB, or IIYGRA. Tlie name lor 
ihe violent and tumultaoua influx of 
the tide into the mouth of the Severn, 
nnd for similar effect* in other rivers. 
It ia apelt also aigre, eagre, eger. 
The derivaUoa is as uncertaio aa the 
orthography. Mr. Todd triea the 
Runic and the Saxon -, but 1 cnnnot 
find any authority for his Saxon word. 
Dryden haa uaed eagre, as a general 
word for such a tide, occasioned by 
the narrowness of the channel, and 
the aleepiiega of the banks ; called 
also the bore of the Severn. For the 
etymology, I fear we cannot venture 
to go to the Greek vypoi. It is pro- 
bably of Saxon origin. Dr&yton thus 
describes its eSects : 

Until thej be imlme'd 
Is Siliho'l nvcrcign armi; wiUi vhoie tumQllDom 

Bhnt Dp in nurowtr bonndi Uie Mian vildl; tw 
A^ ffifhtt tlic (InKiIiig >«ki, the Bci, ' * 

AndDH UieHiiiEiy rmntllie cwlcd foua dolb brint, 
Tin billovi 'gainii Ihe bmilu vhen ttencl} ii dotli 

llnda up iht ilinj ooxe, uiit mtkci (he ml; brood 
Letp Hiiddiiig to tiielAndifllnclitcd from the flood; 
O'crlunii Ihe toiling lurge, vbou iteoainiui doci 

And Hmul her tVnowiBg bent Into her iroTiil pueli. 
FclyM.. Song T- 

C hat terton, acquainted with this local 
phenomenoD, haa made it the subject 
of a simile : 

Ae vlitn tlie ifgrt at the Serenic nun 
TLie^lnoibe [ "iiFrtboDiidi to Wcd«aitet-| ihorr, 

SaoHd SallU III Eatliiisi, fivi. 

Bee also ver. 326 of the same. 
In Drayton is this marginal note, 
upon a simile aubjoioed to the lines 
riled above : " A simile ezpreaaing 
the boar OT Aigre." The name higra 
is spoken of by William of Slalms- 
bury in the following passage, and 
the phenomenon described ; 



it. on Dltn qum «d ponl< 



BimA'^glirt'Voe.SI' 
i«l*wr./.,l*.*iv 



9 iia 

III this last circumstance we see that 
DrayloD exactly agreea with tbia 
writer. Drayton has applied the 
same name to the tide in the York- 
shire Ouae or Humber: 

Even irembJe wiih tlio HuniTuietT'ifu i^ Kud. 

PtltM., unii.pMOt. 

See also Eger, in Todd. 
[Taylor the water-poet givea the 
following description of the same 
phenunieuon ns observed on the coast 
of Lincolnshire:] 

lAnd tTicre in lliire hoom iTAee and little ■ore, 
We ruw'd to ikMen tnm tlie Norblke ihoie ; 
whicli l>j repgri of peojik that dtreU there. 

The wij unLnuwiie. ud ire u pUnt hid, 

FlUi, uudi ind ihonln, wd tydet tU nsing miid. 

Whieh undi our pimjie many time* deude. 

And nnl hi nmelima three or foure laila vide, 

BesidHllienoDdnini then with lueh iriat forca. 

That liBiuiiiDeUoiit-nuineia hnnei 

And wiiha head »iue 4 Foot high that rorta, 

11 OB Ihe iDd4uiK iireli and beau the ahorca. 

It tDDibleit iu a Etvund nnin Ihe undi. 

And all that *e cosid doe >ilh wit, or haudi, 

tt would ha^ Vrttn ou baSa'battome onl. 
It hath leoK merer then heve, v-nlTe, or tner, 
And in tbote eonnliin it i( c»lkd the itwr. 
We much VCR DnsroDainttd with IhoK luhioat. 
And much Lt tmubled lit with inndry paaaiDba : 
Vl' lliDuvl.l the ihure we neier ahonld^wncr. 
And luuk'd itill wlicn our biAt wonid tombleorerr 
Bnt lie that made aU with hi> word of niiht, 
Brou|ht u to Boiton, wlien we tnd^d illuight. 

HILD, for held, for the sake of a 
rhyme. This kind of licence waa 
very frequently taken by Spenser, and 
other contemporaries of Shakespeare. 



/.zfL ; 



be willier'd fluw'r, 

rh doth derour, 
' are aifiillUlM 



Sluiiur. BMf, cf Iminrt, SnppL. I, MC 

HILDEBRAND. The family name of 
pope Gregory the Seveotb, so black- 
ened by Fox, and other writera 
againat the Romiah Church, that his 
name became proverbial in thia 
country for violence and mischief. 
In an old abridgment of Fox's Mar- 
tyrs, by a Dr. Bright, printed 1589, 
1 find him thus described : " This 
Hildtbrand was a most wicked and 
reprobate monster, a torcerer, a ne- 
cromancer, an old companioQ of Sil' 
veeter, TheophUaettu, and Laurentiua, 
conjurers." Page 136. Anyname of 
reproach being thought fair to tuck 
a chnrncter, Shakespeare has made 
Falataff call him Turk : 
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Turk Greffory never did such deeds in amii, as I bare 
done I his day. 1 HeH. IV, r, 8. 

See Warburtoii's note on the passage: 

Lead, him a pri&oncr to the lady too. 
Sh. VVjjrant ye, thoiiKh he were Gog or HUiehroMd, 

»i7«,O.Pl.,viii,602. 

A HILDING, «. A base, low, meniaJ 
wretch ; derived by some from ^in- 
derling, a Devonshire word, signi- 
fying degenerate; by others, from 
the Saxon (see Todd's Johnson). 
Perhaps, after all, no more originally 
than a corruption of hireling , or 
kindling, diminutive of kind; which 
the following passage seems a little 
to confirm : 

A base slare, 
A hilditiff for n lirery. u squire's cloth, 
A pant ler, not so eminent ! (^rmd., ii.S. 

In apposition with another substan- 
tive, as peasant is occasionally used : 

Tis positive 'gainst all exceptions, lords, 

Tliat our superfluous lacqueys, and our peasants. 

Who. in unnecessary action, swarm 

About our B^uare^^ of battle, were enough 

To purge this field of such a kilding foe. Een. V, ir, S. 

For a coward : 

If your lordship find him not a kiUituf, hold me no 
more in your respect. JlVt If ell, iii, 6. 

It was applied to women, as well as 
men : 

For shame, thou kilding of a devilish spirit. 

Tam. Shr., ii, 1. 
But now I sec this one is one too much, 
And that wc have a trursc in having her ; 
Out on her, hilJingt Rom. and Jul., ii, 5. 

This is that scornful piece, that scurvy kilding. 
That gave her promise faithfully she would be here, 
Cicely, the senipster's daughter. Tvo Noble K., iii, 6. 
Dost thou dispute with me F Alexander, carry the 
prating kildina forth. 

B. ^ n. Coxcomb, act ir, p. 316 (spoken of Viola). 

tniLLISH. Vast ; as large as hills. 

The wounded whale casts from his killitk jawea 
Kivera of waters, mixt with purple gore. 

Hrytoood^i Troia Britanica, 1609. 

HILTS. A familiar term for cudgels ; 
the basket hilt, for the defence of the 
hand, being the most permanent 
part of them ; the sticks might be 
changed at pleasure. 

fetch the kilU; fellow Juniper, wilt thon nluy? Jun. 
1 cannot resolve you : 'tis ua I am fitted wiih the 
ingenuity, quantity, or quaUty of the cudgel. 

B. JoH4. due i> altered, ii, 7. 

Martino, who is sent, certainly brings 
the cudgels, not the baskets only: 
** Enter Martino, with the cudgels." 
Falstaff either calls his broad sword 
hilts, or he means to swear by the 
hilts, as Owen Glendower by the 
cross of his Welch hook : 

Seven, by these kilU, I am a villain else. 

1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

Hilts were frequently used in the 
plural, though said of one weapon. 



fUlNCH.PINCH. The name of in 
old Christmas game, mentioned with 
others in the following passage. 

Your puffe, your croase-pnffe, your expuffe, yo« 
inpuffe uppou tlie face of a tender infant, .... 
are fitting complenienta for kjfuck pynek, end U»yk 
not, coale under caodlesticke, ftiar Rash, and wo- 



{>enny hoe. Which are more dvilly acted, and v U 
esse foule soyle, and lothsome indecorum, then vg«i 
tpattring and frreasing tricks upcm the poore inhnt 



[esse foule soyle, and lothsome indecorum, then vG«r 
frreasing tricks upcm the poore inhnt 
Dedmratiom o/Popisk Impostures, IttS. 

fHINDBERRY. The raspberry. 

Blomm mbi Idsi. Pramboises. A raspis benie. or 
kyndberrie. Nomendaior, ISSa. 

HI^iG, for hang, in the same manner as 
hild for held. A variation for the 
sake of rhyme. See Hild. 

That ftar, death, terror, and amazement brifig ; 
Wivh ugly paws some trample on the green. 
Some gnaw the snakes that on their shoulders li'iy. 

Fmiff. Tauo,it,i. 
Heav'n in thy nalm this day the balance kings. 
Which makc^ Kings gods, or men more fmt tbs 
kings. Dumb Knight, 0. PL, iv, 4SL 

There are traces of this form in the 
Scottish dialect. See the GloMiry 
to Gavin Douglas's Virgil. 
fHINGELS. Hinges. 

Item, for the kingels of those doores, igx 

MS. AceounU of Stockton, Norfitlk,\&l 

HINT. A suggestion ; used also by 
Shakespeare for a cause or subject. 

Alack, for ^itv ! 
I, not remembring how I cried OH*t then, (Stcevcsi^ 

for out,) 
Will cry it o'er again ; it is a kint 
ThHt wrings mine eyes to t. Temf , i, 1 

For our escape 
Is much beyond our loss ; our Itint of woe 
Is common; evciy day, some sailor's wife. 
The master of some merchant, and the merdtant 
Have just our theme of woe. liid^ ii, 1. 

It may, however, mean there, slight 
touch or memento. 

Wherein of antres vast, and deserts idle, 

Bouuh quarries, rocks, and hills whose heads tosch 

heav'n. 
It was my kint to speak. Otkdts, i, 1 

In this passage the old quarto reads 
hent; the second quarto, hint. It 
seems most probable that the right 
reading is hint. See H£KT. 
HIP. To have on the hip. To have it 
an entire advantage. This phrase 
seems to have originated from hunt- 
ing, because, when the animal pur- 
sued is seized upon the hip, it b 
finally disabled from flight. In some 
of his notes on Shakespeare, Dr. 
Johnson says, that it is taken from the 
art of wrestling ; which is not without 
appearance of probability, because, 
when a wrestler can throw his adver- 
sary across hid own hip, he gives him 
the severest of all fails, technicallf 
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termed a cross-buitock; but it will 
be seen, in the following passages, 
tbat the allusion is carried on with 
evident reference to the other origin : 

If I can catch liim once upon Ike kip, 

1 will feed fat the uacieut grudge 1 bear him. 

Merck, of F., i, S, 

The hound who has caught a deer by 
the hip, may feed himself fat on his 
flesh ; but this has nothing to do 
with a wrestler. 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I tnuh 
For his quick huntinjr, stand the putting on» 
ru hate our Michael Casaio <m (m kip. 

OtkeUo, ii, I. 

Though this passage is greatly cor- 
rupted, its allusion to hunting can- 
not be overlooked. As to the text, 
the oldest quarto reads the first line. 

If this poor trash of Venice, whom I crush. 

Warburton conjectured ** poor brack,** 
sagaciously, and in exact conformity 
to the whole teuour of the passage. 
See Bbacu. lie also proposed cheruh 
for cruihy almost as happily; for 
certainly the general sense is, " If 
this hound, Roderigo, whose merit is 
his quick hunting, is staunch also, 
and will hold, I shall have my game 
on the hip." The present reading, 
trash, departs from this sense, and 
neither substitutes one so good, nor 
is itself fully established, as being 
legitimately used in that sense. It is 
derived from the reading of the folio, 
which is. 

If tliis poor trash of Venice, whom I trace } 

Which seems to be more corrupt than 
the reading of the quarto. Warbur- 
ton's conjectures at least make good 
sense of the whole, which is some 
advantage : 

If this poor brach of Venice, whom I cherish 
For his quick hunting, stand the putting on, 
I'll hate our Hiriiaul Cassio on lie kip. 

Cherish may not have been the very 
word of Shakespeare, but something 
to that effect is surely required. The 
chief objection is, that brack is sel- 
dom u»ed, except for a female ; but 
if that be thought valid, trash may 
stand, as a word of general con- 
tempt. 

Dr. Johnson, in his Dictionary, cor- 
rected the opinion given in his notes 
to Shakespeare, and derived the ex- 
pression from hunting. 



[The meaning of the word in the 
following passage is not clear.] 

tThc Gnecians them commaimde tliat dwelt by kip 
In villages, to make no spnre of Mine. 

Mirourfor Magistrates, 1587. 

HIPPOCRAS. A medicated diiuk, 
composed usually of red wine, but 
sometimes white, wilh the addition 
of sugar and spices. Some would 
derive it from vn6, and Kepdvwfn, to 
mix; but Menage observes, that as 
the apothecaries call it vinum Hippo- 
craticum, he is convinced that it is 
derived from Hippocrates, as being 
originally composed by medical skill. 
It is not improbable, that, as Mr. 
Theobald observes, in a note on the 
Scornful Lady (p. 286), it was called 
Hippocras, from the circumstance of 
its being strained ; the woollen bag 
used for that purpose being called, 
by the apothecaries, Hippocrates' s 
sleeve. It was a very favorite 
beverage, and usually given at wed- 
diues. 

p. Stay, what*s best to drink a mornings? 
R. Jpocras, sir. for my mistress, if 1 fetch it, is most 
dear to hef. Honest H^k., O. PI., iii, 2b3. 

Drank to vour health, whole nights, in Hifpocras, 
Upon my Kiiecs, with n^ore religion 
Than e'er I said my pray'rs, which hcav*n forgive me. 

Antiquary, 0. PL, x, 28. 

In old books are many receipts for 
the composition of Hippocras, of 
which the following is one : 

Take of cmamon 3 oz. of ginger \ an oz. of grains a 
\ of un oz., puiinc [pound] ihcm grt)S8e. and put them 
into a pottle of good claret ur wlme wine, with halt a 
pound of sugar; let all stcfp tog>-ther, u night at the 
Icist, close covered in some bottle of glasse, pewter, 
or stone ; and when you would occupy a, cast a thinne 
Unnen cloath or a pitce of a boulter over the mouth 
of the bottle, and let so much run through as you will 
drink at that time, keeping the rest close, for so it 
will keep both the spirit, odor, and virtue of the wine 
and spices. And if you would make but a quart, then 
take but half the spices aforesaid. 

Haten of UeaUk, ch. Si!8. p. 264. 

By a pottle is meant two quarts. See 
Pottle. See also Strut t's View of 
Manners, &c., vol. iii, p. 74. 

+To make Hypoerass the best way.— Take 6 ounces of 
aqua vitic, i ounces of pepper, and S of ginger, of 
cloves and grains of parauice each 2 ounces, ambcr- 
grcase tlirce grains, and of musk two grains, infuse 
them 34 hours in a glass bottle on prctiy warm embers, 
and when your occasion requires to use it, put a pound 
of sugar into a quart of wine or cyder; dissolve it 
well, and then drop 3 or 4 drops of the infusion into 
it, and they will make it taste richly. 

LuptoH's Thousand Notable Tkittt/s, 
tTlie wind blows cold the weather's raw. 
The beggars now do skulk in straw, 
Whilst those whose means are somewhat higher, 
Do warm their uusca by a lire. 
Stick. Hivpucr .s now, and burnt brandy. 
Are drinks as warm and good as caii lie } 
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But if tliy purse won't reach so hijcli, 

WitU ale Wid beer tliat waut •upply. 

Foor EvbtH, 1696. 

tlllRDES. See Hurds. 

HIREN. A corruption of the name of 
Irene, the fair Greek, first broached, 
perhaps, by G. Peele, in his play of 
The Turkish Mahomet and Hiren the 
lair Greek. In this play, which does 
not appear to have been published, 
was probably the hemistich so often 
alhided to by subsequent dramatists, 
" Have we not Hiren here ?*' 

And tliereforc. while we have Hiren here, ipoik my 
little dish-WMshera. Decker, Saiirom., Or. Br., iii, 17o. 

What uDiinoui news can Pulyuictes daunt? 

Have » e not HireH here ? Law Tricks, 1608. 

'Sfuot, lend nic Bume money. Hast lh<'U not Hyren 
here ? Eattwiurd Uoe, O. PI., iv, 218. 

Pistol, in his rants, twice brings in 
the same words, but apparently mean- 
ing to give his sword the name of 
Hiren : 

Down, down, doga, down ^tun ! Have we not UircH 
here ? 2 Ue», IF, li, 4. 

And soon after. 

Die men like dojrs, ^tve crowns like pins, 

Have we not Hiren here ? Ibid. 

Mrs. Quickly, with admirable sim- 
plicity, supposes him to ask for a 
woman, aud replies, "0 my word, 
captain, we have no such here ; what 
the goujere, do you think I would 
deny her?" Ibid. 
In another old play, on the Clown 
saying, **\Ve have Hiren here," the 
Cook and he dispute whether it was 
Hiren or Siren, Massing, Old Law, 
iv, 1. 

Mr. Douce, by extraordinary chance, 
picked up an old rapier, with the very 
motto of Pislol's sword upon it, in 
French : 

Si fortune me tourmente, 
L'eap^r&nce me cunteute. 

See his Illustr. of Shakesp., i, p. 453, 
w here he has given a woodcut of it. 
HIS, pron. It was commonly supposed, 
during the imperfect state of English 
grammar, that the pronoun hU was 
the legitimate formative of the geni- 
tive case of nouns, and that the «, 
with an apostrophe, was only a sub- 
stitute for that word. Modern gram- 
marians, struck with the absurdity of 
supposing the same abbreviation to 
stand for Aw, her, and their (as the 8 
is subjoined also to feminine and 



plural nouns), have recurred to the 
Saxon, where is, or es, formed the 
genitives; which fully accounts for 
the abbreviation. See Ijowth's Gram., 
p. 25 ; Johnson's, prefixed to his Diet. ; 
and Tyrwhitt's Essay on the Language 
and Versif. of Chaucer, in his edition 
of the Cant. Tales, vol. iv, p. 31. 
But the other opinion was formerly 
general, and traces of it are foand 
from the time of Shakespeare, tud 
even earlier, to that of Addison. Ben 
Jonson says expreaaly, in his Euglisb 
Grammar, 



To the Kenitire caaes of all Doana dcnntiiig a \ 
is added $ with an apoatrophe, thereby to anad iltf 
groaa ayntax of the pnmottn Ium joining «iUi a aaau; 
as the emoeror** court, the gcHcmC* aoloar; not il« 
emfervr kit court, ke. 

Chap. xiii. ed. Wliallej. roL Tii. p. S90. 

Thia form, as is well known, occun 
once at least in the Liturgy ; namely, 
in the prayer for all sorts and ecmii- 
iions of men, which concludes, ''and 
this we beg, for Jeaua Christ his sake." 
Shakespeare has written according to 
the notion of his time : 

Vincentio his aoo, broa^t up in Florence, 
It ahall become to, 8tc Tam. Skr.. i, I- 

Once in a aea-h|(ht 'gainat the duke kis inltics 
I did aouie aervice. Txelftk A^ ^ ^ 

In the foUowing, he seems to have 
accumulated the two methods: 

Madam, an if m;^ brother had ny akajie. 
And I had hia, sir Sober ft ku, like him. 

J«kn,\,\. 

Unless the true reading were '*sir 
Robert his." Inaccurate speakers 
still occasionally use a double form, 
as sir Robertas *s, which may accoout 
for the accumulation in Shakespearr, 
whether by himself or his publishers. 
Spenser has written hisy and made it 
form his verse in a peculiar manuer; 

Tliis kuii^ht too lata, kit manhood and kit migfet 
Ididasaay. F.q.,VI,i,ik 

For ''this knight's manhood and 
might." By aid of this suppoeed 
syntax, his blood, his wounds, &&# 
were sometimes used for God*s blood, 
&c., omitting the sacred name, which 
should be the antecedent : 

Nay by Godde'a harte, if I mirht doe what I hH, 
Not one of them atl that should acape my fiaL 
Hit naylet 1 1 would plague them one way or aaatkt. 

iVdw CutUme, 0. PUi, ^H- 

And again : 

And trust, by kit teouniet! Avarice, aome agayaefv 
lu liic. Atf 
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And, 

Hi* blood! I would I miglit hare once scene that 
chance 

tHITCHER. A sort of bont-hook. 

And when thry could not cause him to rise, one of 
them tor)ke a kiteher, or long boate-hooke, and hitch'd 
in the sicke mans breeches, drawing him backward. 

Ta^for^s Workes, 1630. 

HO, 9, Originally a call, from the in- 
terjection ho ! afterward rather like 
a stop or limit, in the two phrases, 
out of all ho, for out of all hounds ; 
and there's no ho with him, that is, 
he is not to be restrained. Both seem 
deducible, in some degree, from the 
notion of calling in or restraining a 
sporting dog, or perhaps a hawk, with 
a call, or ho ; or so calling to a person 
at a distance, or going away. 

oh, aye ; a plague on 'em, there's no ho with them, 
they are madder than BCarch hares. 

HoHcet U%., 0. P]., iu, 853. 

See also 382. 

Because, forsooth, some odd poet, or some such fan- 
tastic fellows make much on liim, there's no ho with 
him ; the rile daudiprat will orerlook the proudest of 
his acquaintnnce. Linaua, O. PI., v, 172. 

For he once lored the fair maid of Vresingfield out of 
all hoe. Green's Fryer Bacon, ^c., G 8. 

t Would not my lord make a rare player ? oh, he would 
upholde a com panic beyond tut hoe, better then 
Mason among the kings phiyers 1 

Play of Sir Thomas More. 

So also, Out of all cry, which see. 

There's no ho with him ; but once hartncd thus, he 
will needes be a man of warre. 

Nash's Lenten St., Harl. Misc., vi, o. 160. 
If they gather together, and make a muster, there is 
no hoe trith them. 

A Strange Metam., cited Cens. Lit., rii. 287. 

The phrase was retained even by Swift, 
in the jocular strain of his familiar 
letters : 

¥irheii your tongue runs, there*s no hoe with you, pray. 

Joum. to Stella, Let. 2(>. 
t And as the medley grew hote, such a sound there 
was of shields, such a clattering noyse also, as well of 
the men themselves as their weapons, mnking a dole- 
fVill din, as among whome there was now no hoe nor 
rtay at all of their hands, that all the fields were 
covered over with bloudand slaine bodies lying along. 

Ammianns Marcellinus, 1609. 
tinexplebile dolinm : hee hath no hoe with him. 

WithaW Dictionary, ed. 1634. p. 560. 
iPhil. Must we still thus be chrck'd ? we live not 
under a king, but a pirdasogue : hee's insufferable. 
Leo. Troth he's so proud now he must be kill'd to 
make a supper for the immortall cauniballs, that 
there's no ho with him. 

Cartwright's Boyatl Slate, 1661. 

HO, HO. An established dramatic ex- 
clamation, given to the devil, when- 
ever he made his appearance on the 
stage; and attributed to him when 
he was supposed to appear in reality. 

But Diccon, biccon, did not the devil cry ho, ho, ho ? 

Gammer Gurton, 0. PL, ii, 34. 
Ho, ho, quoth the devyll, we are m ell pleased. 
What is his uiune thou wouldst have eased. 

Flimr Ps, 0. PI., i, 88. 



Ben Jonson*8 comedy of the Devil is 
an Ass, begins with a long ho, ho, 
from Satan himself. Robin Good- 
fellow, a clown who often personates 
the devil, to scare his neighbours, in 
the old play of Wily Beguiled, speaks 
thus of his enterprise : 

Tush! fear not the dodge; I'll rather put on my 
flushing red nose, and my flaming face, and come 
wnip'd in a calf's skin, aud cry ho, ho ; I'll fray the 
scholar, I warrant thee. Origin of Dr., iii, 319. 

In that work it is indeed printed 60, 
bo, which alteration Mr. Hawkins 
made, I presume, from not being 
acquainted with the customary inter- 
jections of the fiend. In Mr. Reed's 
notes to the Old Piays, it is cited ho, 
ho, which is probably right; but I 
have never had an opportunity of 
seeing the original play. 
HOAR, or HOARY. Used sometimes 
for mouldy, because mouldiness gives 
a white appearance. 

R. What hast thou found? M. No hare, sir; unless 
A hare, sir, in a lenten pye, that is something stale 
and hoar ere it be spent. Bom. and Jul., ii, 4. 

Many of Chaucer's words are become as it were 
vinew'd and hoarie with over long Wing. 

Beaum. to Speght, on his Chancer. 
Lest, Starke with rest, they flnew'd waxu and hotwe. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 417- 

To HOAR. To become white or mouldy, 
or to make anything so. 

Hoeur the flamen 
That scolds against the quality of flesh, 
And not believes himscli. Timon of Alh., ir, 3. 
When it hows ere it be spent. 

Bom. and Jul., loc. cit. 
Devote to mouldy customs of hoar'd eld. 

Marston's tf^hat you wiU, B 4. 

fTo HOAST. To take up one's abode 
with any one ; to have nim for one's 
host. See Host. 

If you would see the waters waving brine 
Abound with liahes, pray Hyperion 
T'abandon soon his liquid mansion. 
If he expect, in his prefixt career. 
To hoasl with you a mouth in every yeer. 

Du Bartas. 

HOB. A frequent name, in old times, 
among the common people, particu- 
larly in the country. It is sometimes 
used, therefore, to signify a country- 
man ; and Aod-goblin meant perhaps, 
originally, no more than clown-gobUn, 
or bumpkin-goblin. Coriolanus, cu- 
riously enough, finds this name among 
the citizens of Rome : 

WIiT in this wolvish gown should I stand here. 

To beg of Hob, and Dick. that do appear 

Their needless vouches. CorioL, ii, 8. 

Tlie country gnuflfs [t. e., jinoffs] Hob, Dick, and Hick, 

W^ith staves and clouted shuon. 

Old Propk., cited by Stcerens. 
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Hence the farce of Hob in the Well, 
in much later times, to denote the 
clown in the well. 

Jlob was also used as a substitute for 
hob-goblin : 

From elves, kob$, and fairies. 

That trouble our dairies, 

From fire-ilnikes, aud fleiids, 

And such Hs the devil sends, 
Defend us, jrood heaven ! 

M. and Ft. MoHs. Tkom., iv, 6. 
For proof, take Merlin father'd by au koi. 
Because he was said to be the son of n demon. 

Mirr. Mtu^., 2«7. 
tMany of the eonntrey hobs, who had i^tten an estate 
liable to a fine, took it first as a jeast, and thereupon 
made no appearance, but their purses aftemards paid 
fiir it in giood earnest. This project alone bringinz 
into the exchequer no less then a liumlred thousiinu 
pound. Select lAvci of English Worlfuet. 

HOB-GOBLIN. See Puck. 
tHOB-IN-THB-HALL. The name of 
an old game. 

Sailor. Faith, to tell vour honour the truth, ve were 
at kob'in-tke-kall^ and whilst my brother aud I were 
quarrelling about a cast, he slunk by us. 

Wyckerley, FlaiH-dealer, 1677. 

HOB-NOB. See Habbe nabbe. 

HOBBIDIDANCE, or HOBERDI- 
DANCE. One of Shakespeare's 
fiends, taken from the history of the 
Jesuits' impostures. See Flibbekti- 

GIBBET. 

Hobbididance, prince of dumbness. Lear, iv, 1. 

f HOBBY. A species of hawk. 

For this understand, that my friends are unwilling 
that I should m&U'h so low, not knowing that love 
thinketh the junii)er slirubbe to bee ns bivh as the 
tall oakes, or tue uighlingnleb laies tu be more precious 
then the estridttrs H'athers, or the larke that breedeth 
in the ground to be better then the hobby that mount- 
eth to the clouds. Lylie's Eujthues. 

HOBBY-HORSE. A small horse ; also 
a personage belonging to the ancient 
morris dance, when complete, and 
made, as Mr. Bayes's troops are on 
the stage, by the figure of a horse 
fastened round the waist of a man, 
his own legs going through the body 
of the horse, and enabling him to 
walk, but concealed by a long foot- 
cloth ; while false legs appeared where 
those of the man should be, at the 
sides of the horse. The hobby-horse 
is represented by figure 5 of the plate 
subjoined to 1 Hen. IV, in Steevens's 
Shakespeare of 1778, and the subse- 
quent editions, and illustrated by 
Mr. Toilet's remarks. Latterly the 
hobby-horse was frequently omitted, 
which appears to have occasioned a 



popular ballad, in which waa this line, 
or burden : 

tor 0. for 0» the kobhy-horte i$forfot. 

Which is quoted in Love's L. L., iii, 
1, and Haml., iii, 2. 

T'other kobbjf-koTMt I perceiTe, u notforwltea. 

Greene't Tu ^nogue, O. 11, vii, 97. 
But fee, the ho^-koru ufurgU, 
Fool it must be yo«ir lot. 
To supply his want with facet, 
And otber buffoon foraces. 
B. Jons. EtUert. of the Queen Jhc., at JUkoryt, 
voL V, p. 211, ed. Whallej. 

This had become almost a pro?erbiil 
expression : 

Cl. Answer me, kobUkartet whidi way erost 1m jm 
saw enowF Jen. Who do you speake to, sir! We 
hate forgot the kohbikorte. 

jyrut^t Dutek. ofSmg., 4 k 

The Puritans, who were declared 
enemies of all sports and games, seem 
to have been particularly invetertte 
against the poor hobby-horse. The 
following may be taken as a specimeo 
of their eloquence against him : 

The beast is an unseemly and a lewd beast. 
And got at Borne by the pope's coach horses, 
His mother was the mare of i(:noraoce. 

B. f- Ft. Wvmau fUaii, 1. 

Where is much more to the same 
effect. The forgetting the Ao^^y- 
horse is there also introduced : 

Shall th' hobbg-hor$e be forgot then f 

The hopeful kiMg-horte, shall he lie fonnder'd f 

And the mode of carrying the iior«e 
is alluded to : 

Take up your horse again, and girth kirn to worn. 
And girik kirn handsametg, good neighbour fiombj. 

Many tricks were expected of the 
dancer who acted the hobby -horti, 
and some of a juggling nature as 
pretending to stick daggers in bis 
nose, (perhaps a false one,) which is 
represented in the print from Mr. 
Toilet's window. Sogliardo, in ETery 
Man out of his Humour, boasts of aa 
excellent hobby-horse, in which his 
father and himself were famous for 
dancing : 

Nay, look you, sir, there's ne*er a centlcBaii ia tiie 
country has the like humours for the koUy-kerp', » 
1 have ; 1 have the method for the threaMhnit of tke 

needle and all, I he Car. How, the mrtliodf 

Sogl. I, Uie Icigerity for that, and the vhi^hhir, sni 
the daggers in the nose, and the travels of the tft 
from fiii|(er to finger, and all the humours incidat ts 
the quality. The horse hangs at home in niv psurlosr. 

Act li, ac. 1. 

HOBELER, or HOBBLER. A tt-rm for 
a sort of light horseman, from their 
riding on hobbies, or small horses. 
See Chamb. Diet, and Du Cange. 

Ilee that might dispcndc tennc pounde slioakl ftoBii^ 
hymsclfe, or fyade a drmilnunfffj ur a li^ht 
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if I ihiiU H ttiiniw biui, benni Uitn «]M > t^I't 
vilh 1 bmncc. JluUmt., >al. il, K k 3. 

See Stat. 18 Elii., iii, 12. 
I cinDot conjecture in what spnse 
kohler il inteuded to be u*ed in tlie 
followiog Hpeech, uoless it menus a 
lame or hobbling tiling. He speaks 
of liiB ill Bucceu u a fiddler : 

UVTT, lir. TOD tee 1 (0 wet ihod bid dry uwnUiFd, 
(Or jel oDuld 1 DCTQ- Hct Her tlioa or HDod dhiili : 
nlhcr than 111 leul tUi Ufe. I'll thnm mi IdiUa inlv 
the Ituli fur 1 ttUtr. Lglfi MoUrr S<mtit, T, S. 

It was Freoch also. Roquefort Mys, 
*' HobeUr, caTalier qui tnoiite un 
cheval ScoMois, qii'ou nommoit 
anciennement hobin " whicli Coles 
also testifies, by renderiDg it, " Velites 
olim in Gnllia mereates." ItapppHra, 
tberefore, that the origin is Scotch, 
not Iri^h. 
tHOBIDY-BOOBY. A popular term of 

nil Icn an dlitorted » min; HTsnl nji that he 
looki rke a kotiJw tooty. prup*d up riih a nninle of 
CTwIicd hUleU. Jfa-'l Trtmclirril^ rnun.'lTSa. 

fHOBY, or HOBBY. A small horse ; 
a nag. Hobbies were strong active 
homes, of ratber a sniall size, and 
are reported to be originally natives 
of Ireland, It is pretended that they 
were so much likf d and used that the 
word became a proverbial expression 
for anything of vbich people are 
extremely fond. 

fHOCAS-FOCAS, was the usual old 
spelling of s well-known phrase. 

ir 1 Ja uM thiuk <roa>en were n» iriib riddlinr. «hip 
at I /Twi, Fcau. here jaii ahill L.ive me. and there 
JOD ihall hiTe me. Bndotak'i Jtmiou* Lownt lUA. 

Hue Btcti \ya witli hii tricki ud hii knocki, 
Whom death hath madeeiireaaajiiKleiahoii 
Who m«ny hath coeea'd bf hit leinr-deDiauij 
la preitfl conveT'd and Lcie luidcxlaiii. 
Tliv Hwu he'i lu^re. and ken he ia iwt, 
While deaUi plaid the Haai, and bruuichi liim tn Iti' 
pot WilU RrcrrmluMi, ItU. 

tHOCKAMORE. A sort of liquor. 

I djd liut LnnoCEDtlT re|ridc idyielf t'other dar,amon|:tl 
oiiicr cliuice Temaie rncntli. at nij ladj GgiidrDUi» 'a, 



HOCE-TIDE. An annual festival, wbicb 
commenced the fifteenth day after 
Baiter. That it woa long observed, 
and that gatherings, or colkctioos of 
money, were then made, is certain, 
from the church ward ens' accounti'Of 
various parishes ; but its origiu has 
been much disputed by biaturiaus and 
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antiquaries, Aa it was a moveable 
feast, depending npon Easter, it could 
not be tlie commemotation of any 
fixed event, as some have pretended. 
The whole diicussion, wkluli ii much 
too long for this place, may be seen 
in Brand's Pop. Antiq., vol. i, pp. 156 
— 16.5, 4toed. On the authority of 
Mr. Bryant, who combated its biitori- 
cal origin, it baa been derived from 
Aoch, high, German. 
Whatever was the origin of AoeA, it 
was applied alio to another feiit, that 
of harveit-Aome ; and Herriek haa a 
short poem, entilled the Hock-Cart, 
or Harvftt-Home, where he layi, 

For Jot, to aee the lUcl-frt cmn'd. 

Hapiriin. B, 114. 

This hock-tide is ilill observed in 
Suffolk, Cambridge, and the neigh- 
bouring counties, under the corrupted 
names of hawka/, hockey, or horkey ,- 
in which hiit form, a copious deicnp- 
tion of the festival, as observed in 
Suffolk, is given in the New Monthly 
Magazine, for November, 1820, pp. 
•192 — 198. See also Todd's Johnson, 
in Hockey, or Havkey. Dr. Clarke 
haa mentioned it in hii Travels. 
Bloomfield, though a Suffolk lad, doea 
not venture on the provincial name, 
but celeb rates AarcMf-Aome in commou 
En!;lish. See hii Sammer, v. 287. 
To HOCUS, p. To cheat, to impose 
upon ; from hoevt-pocvM, the jarguu 
of pretended conjurers ; the origin of 
which, after varioua attempts, seema 
to be rightly drawn from the Italian 
jugglers, who said Ochua BoeAui, in 
reference to a famous magician of 
those names. FereliiEpit. Hut.Suity- 
Ooth. See Todd, in Sociu-poeut. 

Jrl of mrailint. p.Sil. 
Oaeof thcfreateil pieceaoTlefrTdemain, witlivlitch 
JiiHlcn wv the Tulfar. Nitltoii, qni>ted b; Todd. 

L^strange has kocut-pocutting, at 
length. Mr. Malone considered the 
modern word hoax, as made froni tliia ; 
and, indeed, between koaiaa'd and 
koaxt there is hardly any difference, 
and 1 prefer this derivation to those 
that are more learned. See Todd, in 
Uocut. It ia a atroug confirmalioo 
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of this origin, that hoax is not a word 
handed dow i to us from our ancestors, 
hut very lately introduced, hy persons 
who might have retained hocus, a 
word hardly ohsolete, hut could know 
nothing of Saxon, or the books m 
Lamheth Library. 
HODDY-PEKB. k ludicrous term of 
reproach, generally equivalent to fool ; 
perhaps originally synonymous with 
hodmandod, or snail. It is remarka- 
ble that Bacon enumerates hodmandod, 
or dodman, among fish that cast their 
shells; what he means is doubtful. 

Axt here again, thou koddyp^ie f 

Gnrnmer Ourton, 0. PL, ii, 46. 
What, ye hraiiisieke fooles, ye kodJy-feaJres, yedoddy 
puolea, doe ye heliere him? are ye seduced tiUo? 

Latim. Serm., fol. 44, b. 
Who, under her husband's that hoddy-peke's nose, 
must ha?e all the destining dew of his delicate rose. 
Noih's Jnalomie cf Jbsurdilus, B. 

It seems, in the latter place, to mean 
cuckold, of which the homed snail 
might be thought a fit emblem. 

tThey connte peace to be eanse of vdelnes, and that 
it makelh men hodlpfkts and cowanles. 

Chrutopherson, Exk. ag. Rebel., 15&4. 

HODDY-POULE. Thick head, dunder- 
head ; the same as Doddipole. 

Whereat I much wonder. 
How such a koddy pomU 
8o boldly dare controule, 
And so malapertly i^ithstand 
The kynges owne hand. 

SkcUoH, Why come ye not to Court ? 

HOFUL, and HOFULLY. See Todd. 
I have not met with the words. 

fHOGS. "You have brought your 
hogg% to a fair market," Howell, 
1659, said ironically of any one who 
has made any mismanagement of his 
afiairs 

fHOGGARD, A pig-driver. 

I had the glory giren me, for having played my part 
tbe best of all the actors, who were some of them of 
the rudest sort of the people of Paris, and ac(»rding 
to the instructions of our regent (who hud in him no 
more humanity than a ko^gaird)')xBA every one of them 
a fair handkerchief in bis band for wont of a moi*e 
gracefuU posture. Comicall History qfFrancioH, 1655. 

tHOGGING-SIilRTS. Charles II, in 
his disguise after his escape from 
Worcester, '* had au old coarse shirt, 
patched both at the neck and hands, 
of that very coarse sort which, in that 
country, go by the name of hogging- 
shirts r 

HOGH. A hiU; From the Dutch. A 
place near Plymouth was so called, 
which Camden terms the haw. 



Hiat well can witness yet nnto this day 

The wet tern kogk^ besprinkled with the gore 

Ur mighty Goemot. Sptm. F. Q., II, x, 10. 

Drayton speaks of it also : 

All doubtful to which part the rictory would go, 
Upon that lofty place at Pliumouth call'd the koe, 
Those mighty wrestlers met. Polyok., song i, p. ttS. 

fHOG-LICE. Woodlice. 

And if the worms, called wood-lice, or kog-Uct, be 
seen in great quantities together, it is a token that it 
will rain shortly aflei. HusbtmdMmH^s Practic*, 167S. 

tHOGLING. 

Tei I am sory for the qualitie of som of your Dcn, 
that sir Bobert Mansell oeinr now in the Meditem- 
nean with a considerable navul strength of ours agtinst 
the Moors, to do the Spaniard a pleasure, maniait 
Spinola should in a kogling way, cmuige his nuuter 
for the time, and takingcommissinn from the emperoar, 
becom his servant for invading the Palatiiiat. 

HawelPs FemiUmr Utters. 1650. 

fHO-GO. Literally, a high flavour, 
from the French haut-gout. Generally 
used rather in burlesoue. 

And why not say a word or two 
or she that's just ? witnesse all who 
Have ever been at thy ho-go. 

Ckovee Drollery, 1656. p. S4. 
A bad husband is an inconsiderate piece of sottisfa a- 
travagance -, for thoueh he consist of seTeral ill ingre- 
dients, vet still {^ood fellowship is the emmm Me fu 
Hon, and gives him the ko^o. 

Twelve Jmffenious Ckttrueten, 1686. 

HOGREL. The rustic name for a sheep 
of two years old. 

And to the temples first thev hast, and seeke 
By sacrifice fur grace, with hogrel* of two veait. 

Surrry, Firy., h. ir, L 72- 

At one year they are hogs. 
fHOGSDON CASK. Over a Hogsdon 
cask signifies here in a very hurried 
and unceremonious manner, but we 
cannot explain the phrase any further. 

Tis poor and kitchin^ke to come to downrijrht uti 
piiin terms of love ; you true ladies abhor it. fie udos 
It, upon one meeting, or over a Uoasdon eeuke, to H» 
up a match. Tke Wizard, a Ploy, 1640, Ms^ 

HOG* S-NORTON. A viUagc in Oxford- 
shire, north-east of Chipping Norton, 
which Ray says was properly called 
^ocA Norton, but is now Hook 
Norton, or Hoke Norton. Camden 
says, that the clownish ness of the 
inhabitants occasioned it to be popu- 
larly called HogU Norton, and Ray 
has a proverb of that meaning : 

You were bom at Hoy's NorUm, P. S58. 

Equivalent to saying, you are a cIowd. 
The old saying, that the pigs play 0S 
the organ there, was probably a con- 
tinuation of the joke, calling the 
inhabitants pigs, who had probably 
an organ in their church. Ray, in 
another place, will have Pig, or PifA 
the name of a man who played the 
organs (see p. 206), and there intd- 
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vertently transfers it to the Hoke 
Norton of Leicestershire. But see 
OaoANs. 

Bat the greiit work in which I mean to glory 

Ta in the raising; n catliedml church ; 

It thall be at Hog*s Norton, with a pair 

or itately ortpuit ; more than pity 'twere 

Tht piffs should lose their aldll for want of nractice. 

RatU. 3tn$es' Looking QUs$, 0. PL. ix. 213. 

If thon bestowst any curtesie ou mee. and 1 do not 

requite it, then call mce cut, and say I was brought 

tip at Uogge Norton, where pigget pUg on tkt organs. 

Nnsk's Jpol. ofPurct PtniUsse, K 4. 

HOIDEN. Mr. Gifibrd has suggested, 
that hoiden seems to be used for a 
leveret in the following passage. It 
clearly appears to be a hunting term 
for some kind of game : 

You mean to make a koiden or a hare o' me, to hunt 
couuter thus, and make tlirse douUlea. 

B. Jons. Tals of a Tnh, ii, 6. 

fHOIGH. On the hoigh, eagerly, riot- 
ously. 

During the time whilst he and I were conferring of 
these matters, we came to the butchers shambles, 
there comes running upon the lioigk together to meete 
me, all the hucksters, nshmongers, butchers, cooket, 

fuddingwrights, sellers of fresli fish, who both before 
brake, as also aAer I became bankrout, I had bMne 
beneficiiUl nnto, and am all often still. 

Terenes in English, 1614. 

To HO IT. To indulge in riotous and 
Doisy mirth. We still speak of a 
hoity-toity person. 

He sinp and koits and revels among his drunken com- 
panions. B. 4" Ft- An. of B. Pest. 

We shall have such a koyting here anon. 

You'll wonder at it. 

Wehst. Tkrmeimn Wonisr, ii, I, repr., p. 31. 
f For qnestionlesse the court is not a place for children, 
a schoolu for infanta, nor a market-place for boyes, 
koytinys, and knaveries, but a place of vertue, wise- 
doiue. and prudence. Passenger ofBenpsnnto, 1613. 

tHOKY-CAKE. A seed-cake. 

B4)cke Monday, and the wake in summer, shrovings, 
the wakefuil ketches on Christmaa eve, the kotg, or 
weed cake, these he yearely keepes ; yet holdes them 
BO reliqurs of popery 

Overkitrg's New and Ckoiss Characters, 1615. 
Ilanrest is done, therefore, wife, muke 
For harvest men a hoaky cnJrs. 

Poor Bobin, 1718. 

fHOLBORN was the high road from 
Newgate to Tyburn, by which, there- 
fore, condemned malefactors were 
carried publicly to be hanged. It is, 
therefore, often a subject of allu«iou 
in the old popular writers. 

Item, he loves to ride when he is weary, yet at cer> 
taine times he hohls it ominous to ride up aothome. 

Harrg White's Mnmour, 1669. 

HOLD. To cry hold/ when persons 
were fighting, was, according to the 
old military laws, an authoritative way 
of separating them. This is shown 
by the fuiluwiug passage, produced 



by Mr. Toilet; it declares it to be a 
capital offence, 

Whosoever shall strike stroke at his adversary, either 
in the heat or otherwise, if a third do cry hold, to the 
intent to part them. 

Bellag's Instructions for ths Wars, transL 1589. 

If they fought in lists, the general 
only could part them. Ibid. This 
well illustrates the following passage 
of Shakespeare : 

Nor hear'n peep through the blanket of the dark 
TocTjhoUI hoUf Maeb., i, 6. 

Hold was also the word of yielding. 

See Macb., ▼, 7. 

[To take hold, a term in hunting.] 

iWhen a hart is past his siit yeere, he is generally to 
be called a hart of tenn, and afterwards according to 
the increase of his head, whether he be croched, 

SImed, or crowned. When he breaketh heard, and 
Eiweth to the thickets, or coverts, the foresten and 
woodmen do say. he tateth his hold. 

Manwood's Lowes of ths Forrest, 1596. 

The HOLE. One of the meanest apart- 
ments in the Counter prison, in Wood- 
street, was so called ; as a still worse 
room had the name of HeU. 

But if e'er we clutch him again, the Counter dwll 
charm him. Rav. The holt rot him. 

Puritan, SuppL to Sh., U. 690. 
In Wood street's holt, or Poultry's hell. 

Counter-rat, a Foem. 
Next frmn the stocks, the hoU, and little-ease, 
Sad places, which kind nature do displease. 
And from the rattling of the keeper's keys, 

Libera nos, Domine. 

Walks ofBogsdon, with the Rumours of Wood 

Street Compter, a Comedy, 1657. 

From the feather bed in the master's side, or the 

flock bed in the knight's ward, to the straw bed in 

the hoU. Miseries of Inf. Marr., 0. PI., v, 48. 

See also 0. PI., iv, 284. 
Here it is said of the Poultry Comp- 
ter. Perhaps the term was common 
to many prisons. We still hear of 
the condemned hole in Newgate. See 
Fennor's Compter^s Commonwealth, 
4to, 1617. 
HOLIDAME. By some supposed to be 
for Holy Dame, Our Lady, the Virgin 
Mary ; but see Halidah. 

Now, by my holidame, here comet Katharina. 

2\iM. of Shr v S. 

fHOLLAND CHEESE. Dutch cheese 
has been imported into this country 
from a rather early period. 

By ftre in Cheapside. sinee amulets and bneelets 
And lovelocks were in use, the priee of sprata, 
Jerusalem Artichocks. and Holland cheese. 
Is very much increased. The dtg* Mmich, 1639, p. 10. 

HOLLOWMAS. The feast of All-hal- 
lows, or All Saints ; that is, the first 
of November. See Hallowmas. 

She came adorn'd hithrr like sweetest May, 
Sent back like hollowwuu, or shorfst of day. 

Bich. II, V, 1. 
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fUOLM. A small ubind, especially in 
a river. 

Then u the holmes, two sturdy umpirea met 
Betwixt the quar'lmtc Welsh and English tydes. 
In equall distance each from other set, 
As both reino>-6d from faire Sevemes sides. 

Zourhe's Dote, 1613. 

HOLPE, and HOLPEN. The old pre 
terite and participle of to help. 

Sir Bobert never kolp to make this leg. K. John, i, 1 . 

1 hou art my warrior, 
I kolp to frame thee. Cor., ▼, 8 

lie, remembring his mere;, hath holpat his servant 
Israel Magnifcat, Priiyer-Book transl. 

Shakespeare often uses the preterite 
incorrectly for the participle : 

Yott have Mp to ravish your own daughters, and 
To melt the city leads upon your pates. Cor., iv, 6. 

The following phrase is yet occiision- 
ally used in low life : 

A man is veil Mp up, that trusts to ynu. 

Com. o/Brr., iv, 1. 

fHOLSTER. The holsters or pistol-cases 
of a horse*8 saddle were often ui^ed to 
conceal articles of value, in carrying 
them from place to place. 

This night come about £IU0 from Brampton by 
carrier to me, in holsters, Irom my father, which mnde 
me laugh. Pcpy^ Diary, 1G61. 

HOLT. A wood. Saxon. Sometimes 
a high wood. 

Or as the wind in holts and shady greaves, 

A murmur makes among the boughs and leaves. 

Fairf. Tasso, iii, 6. 
About the rivers, valliea, holts, and crags, 
Among the ozyers, and the waving flags. 

Browne, Brit. Past., II, ii, p. 56. 
As over holt and heath, as thorough trith and full. 

Draift. Polyolb., xi, p. 862. 

Bishop Percy says, sometimes it sig- 
nifies a hill ; hut in the passage he 
quotes from Turhervile it clearly 
means no more tlian a high wood : 

Ye that frequent the hilles 

And highest holtes of all. Glossary to Beligues, vol. i. 

The other passage is not decisive. 
Mr. Ellis says, and I believe rightly, 
that holts properly meant woody hilis. 
Specim.f vol. ii, p. 33. 
In the following passage it seems to 
be corruptly used instead of hold, for 
the sake of rhyming to bolt : 

But sooner shall th* Almighties thunderbolt 
Strike me down to the cave tcncbrious. 

The lowest land, and damned snirits' holt. 
Than, be. Solimus, £mp. of the Turks, A 4. 

fHOME. To pay home, to press hard 
upon another in combat. 

Acre meo me lacessis, thou gevcst me scofTe for scofTe, 
or as we saie, thou pai«f/ me home, Elyot, 1569. 

To touch home, to give a mortal 
wound. 

Sax. Mot any, Austria; neither touclit I tliee. 
Just. Somel>ody touch I me home ; vaine w orld farewell, 
Dying I fall on uiy dcuU Lucihell. 

The Tragedy u/Uvgrnan. 



HOMELING. A native of any place, 
and resident there : indigena. 

So that within a whyle they began to molest tfac 
homelings (fur so I nnde the word indigena to be 
Englished in an old booke that I have, wheretii aitna 
is translati^ also an homelittg). HoUush., voL i, Al 
tNow, there were two legions in garrison for dddue 
of this citie, to wit. Prima Fhtvia, and Pnnia Parthio, 
besides many homelings and natural! inltabiianti, to- 
gether with auxiliarie horsauen. 

Hollands Ammuasuu Mareelliums, 1609. 

HONEST AS THE SKIN BETWEEN 
HIS BROWS, prov. An odd pro- 
verbial saying, used by Shakespeare 
and others. Where the force of the 
comparison lies, it is not easy to per- 
ceive. The skin between the brows 
certainly cannot be made subservieot 
to dissimulation, as the other features 
may ; but this seems too refined. 

An old man, sir, and his wits are not so blunt, as, 
God help, I would desire they were, but in fialk 
honest, as the skin between his hrotos. 

Much Ado, vi, S. 
It shall be justified to thy husband's faiah, now : toa 
shalt be as honesht as the skin between his honuh, la. 

B. Jons. Bart. Fait, ir, S. 
I am as true, I wold thou knew, as skin betwtue tkt 
browfs. Gammer Gurton, 0. PL, ii. 67. 

I am as honest as the skin that is 
Between thy brows. Constable, What skin between 

my htows ? 
Wliat skin, thou knave? I am a Christian ; 
And what is more a oonatable I What skin f 

Ordineuy, O. PU x. SOS. 

In the following passage the same 
comparison is applied to magnani- 
mity: 

Punt. Is he n.agnanimou8 ? Gent. As the skin 
between your brows, sir. 

B. Jons. Bt. Man out of his H., vl, 2. 

But this seems to be mefe burlesque. 
To HONEST. To do honour to. 

Sir Amorous ! you have very much honestei wi 
lodging with your presence. B. Jons. Silent Woman. 
Surel) , you should please God, benefit your coimtry, 
and hottest your own name. 

Ascham, SchoUmaster, Pref.,xvii, ed. CpL 
fXhat it is a grosse flattering of tyred ciiitdiy to 
honest it with the title of clemeiiry. That to eaU 
much at other men's cost, and littfe at his owoe, ii 
the wholesomest and most nourishing dict> buih ia 
Court and countrev. 

(herbury s New and Choise Characters, ICli 

HONESTY, for credit or reputation. 

When sir Thos. More was at the place of ezecadoa, 
he said to the hangman, " I promise thee that thoa 
shalt never have honeslie in the strykinje of my had, 
my necke is so short." Hallos Chron., p. 2J& 

This remarkable speech is exactly 
copied by the author of the old 
drama of Damon and Pithias : 

Come Gronno, doo thine office now, why is ihj 

colour so dead ? 
My neck is so short, that thou wilt never have ienestis 

in striking of this head. o. PU i, ^^ 

fHONEY, To sell honey for a half' 
penny, to rate at a vile price. 

Thou that in thy dialu'tucs soldst hunniefor a hal/ih 
penie, and the choykc^t wnters extant loir ctwi s 
peecc. Hath, Pierce PtuiUste, IW. 
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To nONEY. To sweeten or delight, 
coax or flatter. Shakespeare has 
been thought licentious in converting 
substantives into verbs, and the con- 
trary ; but it will appear in this work 
that this interchange was much au- 
thorised by the cu«tom of his time : 

Can'st tliou nut konry me with fluent speach. 
And cren adore my topleue rillainy? 

Antonio and MfUida, A 4. 

nnpecrahle I inrention rare I 
Thou god of policy, it honies me. 

Malcontent, O. PL, if, C&. 
Was ever ratcal konq/*iwo with poison ? 

.&U/1P. i/<;«. O. PL.ir, 3M. 

Shakespeare has made it a neuter 
verb, and used it contemptuously for 
courting; t. e.y calling each other 
honey : 

Stew'd in cormption ; honeying and making lore 
Over the nasty sty. JIauil., iii, 4. 

"tCfo. A pretious villaine: a goodvillaine too. 
Well if he be no worse ; that is doe worse. 
And homy nie in my death-stinging thoughts, 

1 will prefcrre bira. Tragedy ofHtjfnuMt 1631. 

fHONEYCOMB was used as a term of 
endearment. 

Darlynge, a wanton terme nsed in veneriall ipeach, 
as be these : konycom^e, pvggisnye, swctehert, true 
lore. Buloet's Jbcedarium, 1568. 

fHONEY-FLY. A bee. The French 
mouche-h-miel, 

up, up, yc princes I )>rincc and people, rise, 

And mn to schoole among the hony-fiies. Du Bmrlu. 

tHONEY-MOON. A first period of 
prosperity or of enjoyment. 

1 was there entertained as well by the rreat flrienda 
my father made, as by mine owne font ardneaae. 
where it being now but koney-moone, I eiidearnured 
to court it. Lylit's Eupkttt*. 

fHONEY-RORE. The dew of honey. 

She censt ; and with her snowie arms most white 

About the neck she clasps him soft and light. 

He seems to shrink, she clin;^ mid toyes the more ; 

He on a sudden felt loves hoHey-rore 

Soak in, snd wonted flames to heat his heart, 

And to o'rcsurcnd his bones and every part 

Virqil, by ncars. 16S8. 

HONEYSTALKS. Clover flowers, which 
contain a sweet juice. It is common 
for cattle to overcharge themselves 
with clover and diet 

With words more sweet, and yet more dangenrai, 
Than baits to fish, or koneytttU.ts to shrep. 

"Fit jinde iv A 

nOODMAN-BLIND. The childish 
sport now called biind'tnan's huff. 

What deril was't 
Tliat thus hath cocen'd yoa at hoodmanAXinif 

hawtl., iii, 4. 
Come, boy, and make me this tame noaning lore, 
Tniiibled with stitches and the cougu o' the longs, 
TJiat wr])t his eyes out when he was a chihl. 
And ever since hath shot at hndman-blind, ke. 

Merry Dtt. of Edm., O. PI., r. 2«9. 
Why should I play at kuodmaH-hlimd T 

Wite Woman ofUogpdm. 

HOOD-WINK, 9. Drayton has this 



word, which must mean the same as 
hoodmati'blind. 

By moonshine many a night do give each other chase 
At kood-vink, barley-break, Stc. 

Polyolh., XXX, p. 1223. 

By HOOK OR CROOK. By one in- 
strument or another. Warton ob- 
serves, that it has been falsely derived 
from two lawyers in Charles the 
First's time, judge Hooke and judge 
Crooke ; but he shows that it is 
twice u««cd by Spenser, and occurs 
also in Skeltou. Observ, on Spenser, 
vol. ii, p. 23.1. See Todd. 

tNor wyll suffer this boke 

By kooke ne hy erooke 

Prynted fur to be. Skelton, Cotim Qout, 
fThereafler all tiiat mucky pelfe he tooke. 
The spoile of peoples evil gotten good. 
The which her sire had scrap't by kooke and erooke. 
And burning all to ashes pour'd it down the brooke. 

Spenser, F. q,., V, ii, 27. 
1 Likewise to get, to pill and poll by kooke and erooke 
BO much, as that, be. iMland's SueUmine. 

HOOP. A name for a quart pot; 
such pots being anciently made with 
staves, bound together with hoops, 
as barrels are. 

The Englishman's healths, his koopt, canl, half-cant, 
Sh^ Decker's Ours Uomb., p. 28. 

I beUeve hoopes in quart pots were invented, that 
every man should take his M<Me, and no more. 

}iask*s Piercs PeniUsse. 

They were usually three in number 
to such a pot; hence one of Jack 
Cade's popular reformations was to 
increase their number: 

Tlie tkree-koop'd pot shall have ten hoops; and I will 
make it felouy to drink small beer. 3 Jlen. FI, ir, S. 

Will not this explain cock-a-hoop 
better than the other derivations 7 A 
person is cock-a-hoop, or in high 
spirits, who has been keeping up the 
hoop, or pot, at his head. 
fHOOP-RINGS. 

But, I pray you, niching 
From the poor country rilhigersr 
Pan. \trj UtUe ; 

Hoop-rinos and chtldrens whistles, and lome forty 
Or fifty doxen of gilt-spoons, that's alL 

Cartwrigkt's Lady Errant, 1S61. 

fHOOP-SLEEVES. Wide capacious 
sleeves. 

His heraldry gires him place before the miuiiter, 
because the law was before the gotpelL Next terme 
he wHlkes his koopsUetn gowne to the hall } there it 
proclaimes him. 

(herhtry's New and Choise Chmraeiers, 1615. 

fHOOPER'S-HIDE. A name for the 
game of blind-man's buff. 

But Bobbin finding him silly. 

Most friendly took him aside. 
The while that his wife with Willy 

Was playing at hooper's hids. 

The Winekester Wedding, an old ballad, 

HOOVES. Used for the plural of hoof. 
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The furion* gent-ts seem, iu tlieir nureer, 
Tu make an caithquake with their thuiidrioij: kootes. 

FatukAw's Lutiad, \\, 64. 

fllOPS. As thick as hops, appears to 
have been an old phrase which is not 
easily accouuted for if the cultivation 
of hops in England be as recent as 
generally Mipposcd. 

The newcB of thee slutU fill the barbers shops. 
And Ht the huke-huuses. as thicke us hops 
The Catling women as they mold their bread 
Shall with their dough thy fuurefold praises knead. 

Taylor's ITortes, 1630. 

famons Coriat, hadst thou come againe, 

Thou wouldst have told us new es, direct aiid plaine, 

Of tyirers, elephants, and antelons, 

And thousand other things as thicks as hops, 

or men with loue ta les, raced like to hounds, 

01 oysters, one wliose Ash weigh'd forty poiuids. Ibid. 

tHOF-OF-MY-THUMB. A term of 
contempt, but it does not appear 
necessarily to imply diminutiveness. 

Sophos? a k^ of my thumb, a wretch, a wretch ! 
Should Sophos meet us there accompany 'd with some 

champion. 
With whom 'twere any credit to encounter. 
Were he as stout as llerculcs him self, 
Then would 1 buckle with them hand to hand. 

r<7y Beguiled. 
Plaine friend hop of my thum, know you who we are ? 

The Taming of a Hhrev, 1594. 

IIOPDANCE. A fieud mentioned by 
Shakespeare's Edgar, when person- 
ating mad Tom. See Flibberti- 
gibbet. 

Uopdanes cries in Tom's belly for two white herring. 

Lear, iii, 6. 

HOP-HARLOT. A coar«e coverlet, 
evidently corrupted from hap-harlot; 
from to hap, in the sense of to wrap, 
A burlesque kind of compound, 
similar to that by which a stout 
Irrapping coat, or cloke, is sometimes 
called a wrap-rascaL In both cases, 
the thing itself is meant to be ridi- 
culed, by appropriating it to such 
wearers. It is variously noticed in 
old dictionaries, and absurdly enough 
by some etymologists, as mny be seen 
in Todd's Johnson. Dag-swain, 
which occurs with it, seems a similar 
compound. 

Covered only with a sheet, under coverlets made of 
dag-swain, or kop-karlots. 

Harrison, Pref. to HoUiuk., ch. IS. 

HOPE, for mere expectation, as spero 
is sometimes used in Latin, and 
iXiciSim in Greek. 

By how much better than my word I am, 

lien, ir, I, 2. 



By so much shall 1 falsify men's kooes. 



So also the verb : 

I cannot kt^e 
Cksot and Antony shall well greet together. 

jiiU. aua CI., u, 1. 



This use of the word was not, how- 
ever, com moo ; and Putteubam, 
relating of the Tanner of Tarn worth 
that he said ''I hope I shall be 
banged to-morrow," calls it *' an ill 
shapen terme." 

Whereat the king langhed a good, not only to see the 
tanner's vaioe feare, out also to heare his ill sbspra 
terme. Art ofFoesie, B. iii, ch. 2£. 

This reading, however, is not found 
in the ballad, aa now extant ; there 
it stands thus : 

A coUer, a coller, the tanner be sayd, 

I trowe it will breed sorrowe : 
After a coUer cometh a halter, 

1 tnnce I shall be hang'd to-morrow. 

Fercy** Ret., ii. p. 92. 

The HOPE, on the Bankside iu Surrey, 
one of the London theatres, iu the 
reign of James the First, at which 
Ben Jonson's Bartholomew Fair was 
acted, as appears by the following 
passage in the induction to that 
play : 

Articles of agreement indented, between the specta- 
tors or hearers, at the Hope, on the Bankside, in tbe 
county of Surr^, on the one party ; and the antbor of 
Bartholomew Fair, in the said jpliice and county, oa 
the other party, the one and thirtieth day of l>efoiKr 
1614, &c. Inducl. to Bmrik, l^r. 

The Hope, however, was not one of 
the regular theatres, but, as well as 
the ^wan and the Rose (also on tbe 
Bankside), was chiefly used as a bear- 
garden. Why Jonson produced his 
play there, I know not ; but he speaks 
very contemptuously of the place : 

Though the fair be not kept in the same region that 
. some here perhaps would have it, yet think that 
the author hath tnerein oi>scrvtil a special di-cunuu : 
the place being as dirty as SmithticUl, and aa stinku:i 
every whit. IM. 

fHOPPER. A wild swan. 

A kupptr or wilde swan, onocrotalna. 

Wilkair melumaris, cd. IGQS. p. Si 

HOPSHACKLES. What these were, 
we can only guess. By the context, 
in the following passage, where only 
I have found it, they appear to be 
some kind of shackles imposed upon 
the loser of a race, by the judges of 
tbe contest. 

Such runners, as commonly they shove and ahouUtf 
to stand foremost, jret in the end they eome behisd 
others, and deserve out the kopskackUs, if Uie noutm 
of the game be right judges. 

Mck, SckoUmsuUr, p. 166. ed. Upt. 

fHORN-FAIR. A fair formerly held 
at Charlton in Kent, and frequently 
alluded to in the popular writers of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth ccntariet* 
See Cuckold' s-poiNT. 
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Wlirn men, witbont cloatlis, go naked and bare, 
And cuckulds forget to march to Horn-fair; 
When an old face shall plcnse as well as a new. 
Wives, husbands, and lovers will ever be true. 

Neicett Acad, of ComplimenU. 
Now in small time comes on Horn-fair^ 
Your homtf and ladles now prepare ; 
While souie that eo to sec the sport. 
Come home with orokeu noddles for't. 

Poor Robin, 1780. 
Now weddings are in season, and may be had with- 
ont a licence, if you chusc sufficient notice to be 
Kivcn ; but before that is done, both partys ought to 
be ajp-eed, uud be well satisfied that they love one 
another ; for if the woman love not the man as well 
as he loves her, it will be but half a weddinsr, and 
perhaps the worst half too; for in that case, although 
she may consent to take water with him at Union- 
stairs to be married, yet she may afterwards fall 
down and land him atCuckold's-point. and make him 
take his next night's lodgint; at Horn-fair, with a 
brvakfast after it that may ride upon liiscrop as long 
as he hves, or at least as long as thev l>oth live 
together. Poor ISobin, 1733. 

HORN-THUMB. A nick-name for 
a pick-pocket. This quaint term 
lias been well illustrated by Mr. 
Gifford, from whose edition of Ben 
Jonson the following illustrations of 
it are taken. It alludes to an old 
expedient of pick-pockets, or cut- 
purses, who were said to place a case 
or thimble of horn on their thumbs, 
to resist the edge of their knife, in 
the act of cutting purses. 

1 mean a child of the horH-lhumb, a buhe of booty, 
boy, a cut-Durse. Bart. Fair, act ii, p. 413. 

But cosiu, oicausc to that office ye may not come. 
Frequent your exercises : — a honu on your tkumbe, 
A quick t- ye, a sharp knight. Cambitea, O. PI. 

We also give for our arms three whetstones in gules, 
with no difference, nnd upon tmr creste. a left hand, 
with a korne upon the thnmbe, and a knife in the 
haiide. Moral Dialogue^ by W, Bulleyn. 

HOROLOGE. A clock ; from the Latin 
horologium, 

HeMl watch the horologe a double set, 

If drink rock not his cradle. Olkello, ii. 3. 

Tlie cock, the counlrv horologe, that rings 

The chearful warning to the sun's awake^ 
Missing the dawning scantlcs in his wings. 

And to his roost doth sadiv him betake. 

Drat/ton i Motes, B. ii. p. 15M. 

HORSE-COURSER, properly HORSE- 
SCOURSER. A horse-dealer. See 
ScouusE. Equorum mango. Coles, 
Junius was wrong in deiiving it from 
the Scotch word cose ; it is from the 
English word scorse, to exchange, 
and means literally a horse-changer. 
See ScoKSE. Hence Coles has also 
horse-coursing, equorum permutaiio, 
Abr. Fleming thus defines it: "Man- 
go equorum^ a horse scorser; he that 
buyeth horses, and putteth them 
away again by chopping and chang- 
ing." Nomencl.j p. 514, a. The 



horse-courser in Ben Jonson's Bar- 
tholomew Fair, and that described in 
Overbury's Characters (51), are evi- 
dently horse-dealers, and notbingelse. 
From Whalley's note on Barth. Fair, 
act iii, sc. 4, it appears that the word 
was familiar to him in this sense, 
though now quite disused. See 
Johnson, who instances the word 
from Wiseman and L* Estrange. 

He that lights upon a horse, in this pince [Sniithfieldj, 
f^om an old horsr-courter, sound both in wind and 
limb, may light of an honest u ite in the stews. 

D. Lupton's Loudon, Hurl. Misc., ix, p. 817. 
Their provender, though divers horse-cuursers, that 
live by sale of horse, do feed them with sodden rie, or 
beauemeale sod, pampering them up, that they may 
be the fairer to the uie; yet it is n'>t g<K)d foode to 
labour with B. Googe on Husbandry, B. iii, liiX), b. 

HORSELEECH; from leech, in the 
sense of surgeon. A horse-doctor or 
farrier. 

Or if the horseUeu:h would adventure to minister a 
potion to a sicke patient, in that hee hath knnwleil'^e 
to give a drench to a diseased horse, he would make 
himself an asse. Euphues, Epist. Ded., A 3, h. 

HORSE-LOAVES,andHORSE.BREAD. 
A peculiar sort of bread, made for 
feeding horses. It appears to have 
been formerly much more common 
than at present to give bread to 
horses; for which reason we often 
read of horse-loaves, &c. The receipts 
for making these loaves are given in 
various books on hunting. Thus iu 
G. Markham's book on the hunting- 
horse: 

The next food, which is somewhat stronger and better 
is bread thus made : take two bushels of good clean 
beans and one bushel of wheat, and griud Uiem 
together ; then, through a fine range, bolt out the 
quantity of two pecks of pure meal, and bake it in 
two or three loaves by itself; and the rest sia through 
a mta\ sive, and knead it with water, and good store 
of bamie, and so buke it in great loaves, and with the 
courser bread feed your horse in his rest, and with 
the finer against the days of sore labour. 

Book i. p. 62. 

Another receipt ia in the Gentleman's 
Recreation, on the hunting-horse, 
p. 49, which is also made of one part 
wheat and two parts beans, and 
directed to be made into "great 
household peck loaves — to avoid 
crust." So also the Northumberland 
Household Book. 

This kind of food is particularly re- 
commeoded to strengthen the animal, 
which effect is still attributed to com- 
mon bread : 

On that I were in my oat-tub, with a korss-loaf. 
Sometbdng to hearten me. 

B.mUrt, Night ITaUer, v, 1. 
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Latimer shows how common it was 
80 to feed horses : 

For mhcn a man ridcth by the way, and commeth to 
his inne, and riveth to the hoittler liis hone to walk, 
and BO hiniselF litteth at the table and maketh good 
cherre, and forjretteth hit hone, the hostler rometh 
and saitb. Sir, Aimp mitck bread shall 1 eive your horse ? 

Sfrm., fol. 153, b. 

These loaves, being large, became a 
jocular measure for the height of any 
\ery diminutive person : 

Her face was wan, a lean and writhel'd skin. 
Her stature scant three horse-loam did exceed. 

Uarriiigt. Jria$to, vii, 62. 

Minshew defines the word dwarf to 
mean "a dandiprat or elfe, one 
no higher than three horse-loaves,^' 
So also Cotgrave, in Nain, Rye- 
bread is said to be given now to 
horses in Flanders. Cens, Lit., jl, 
p. 369. 

fLastly for hone-bread, that three horse-Jowi be 
■old by the baker for a oenie, xiiijuj. for x\J. and 
every loafe to weigh the fiul weight. 

Dalton's Countrey Juaiie*, 1630. 

fHORSE-NIGIITCAP. A bundle of 
straw. 

Those that clip that thry should not shall have a 
hor$«-night-cap for their labour. 

PenniUs Parliament of Threed-bare PoeU, 1608. 

HORT-YARD. A garden, now softened 
to orchard; from ortgeard, Saxon, 
which itself is put for toyrtgeard, a 
place for herbs. 

The hort-yatd entering, admires the fair 

And pleasant fruits. Sandys, cited by Todd. 

HOSE. Breeches, or stockings, or both 
in one. Chausses, French. In French, 
distinguished into high hose and low 
bose : haut de chausses, and btis de 
chausses (as here, Uppek and ne- 
ther STOCKS, which see) ; the present 
word bas being only a contraction of 
the above. Hose are most probably 
derived from the Saxon hosa, though 
the Welch is nearly the same, and 
even the French not remote. 
In the following quotations hose evi- 
dently mean breeches, or the whole 
lower garment : 

And youthfol still in your doublet and koUt this raw 
rheumatick day. Jierrv W. W., iii, 1. 

Their pointa being broken-down fell their hose 

1 Hen. IV, ii, 4. 
O, rhimes are guards on wanton Cupid's hose. 
Disfigure not his slop. Love's L. Z., iv, 3. 

Slop is indeed an emendation of 
Theobald*8, but is indubitably right. 
Trunk hose were the roand swelling 
breeches, such as are ridiculed in the 
following passage i 
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Nay yon are stronse men, els yon could not Ware 
these briichea. ^ Are these such gruit kMsf ia 
faith, goodnion collier, yon see with ^onr nose. Bj 
mine honestie 1 have but one lining m one host, bat 
7 els of rug. 

Again : 

These are no ko$€, but water boogeti, I tdl tkee 

playne; 
Good for none but suche as hare no bnttockes. 
Dyd you ever see two suche little Robin mddudM 
So laden with breeches f chili say no more kit I 

offende ; 
Who inrented these monsters first, did it to a godly 

ende. 
To hare a male readie to pdt in other folke's stviTe. 
J>amon and Pitkias, O. PL. i, 819. 

A male is a trunk. 

Sometimes I have scene Tariton play the ckiwne, 
and use no other breeches than such sLffes or 
sliruigs, as now many rcntlemen weare; tliej ire 
almost capable of a busliell of wheate. and if they bee 
of SHcke-cloth they wonlde senre to carrie roawltto tbe 
milL This alisiirde, clownish, and unseemly attire 
onlv bv custome now is nut mislikcd, but rather a»> 
proved. WrigkVs Passions of the MinJe. 1901, 

in Cens. Ut., ix. 178. 

\> make one*s heart sink into his 
hose, to terrify him.] 

tWhen I was hurte, then twenty more of those, 
I made the Romaynes harts to take their koae. 

Mirourfor Magistrata, 1SS7. 

To HOST, from the substantive an host. 
To take up abode, to lodge. 

Go bear it to the Centaur, where we host. 

Com. of Er^i,^. 
Come, pilgrim, I will bring you 
Where yon shall host. AlCs IT, iii, S. 

Also, to encounter with armies. In 
this sense Milton and Phillips have 
used it. See Johnson. An hosting 
pace, therefore, in Holinshed, means 
a fit pace for an onset in battle : 

The prince of Wales was ready in the field with hn 
people,— and advunced forward with them towvde 
uis enimies, an hosting pace. VoL ii. N n S- 

[Also to receive the sacrament.] 

f He fell sick and like to die, whereupon he wis 
shriven and would have been hosted, and he dwit 
not for fear of casting. Seogiu's Jests, p. S7. 

HOSTRY. An inn ; from host. 

And now 'tis at home in mine hostn/. 

Marlow's Fanstns.T i,^ 

len has used it, but it seems to 
be now obsolete. See Johnson. 
Also for a lodging in general : 

Only these marishes and myHe bogs. 

In which the fearful ewAea do build their bowfci, 
Teeld me an hostry *mongst the croaking frofs. 
And haxbour here in safety ffom tho«e ravenoa* ioA 

Spans, r Q, V.i,S. 
. l«2r. oil 
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f And yet at Lent ass'ses anno liom. 
Ley delivered in his charfre, thationea were kasteri», 
by the common law, and that every man might ercd 
and keepe an inne or an hosterie, so as they weis 
probi homines, men of good conversation, fiunie, sail 
report, and dwelling in meet places. 

Dalian's Counirey Jmslies,19Sfi 
tNor are the men onl^ expert herein, but the wsaa 
and maids also, in their common hostries. 

HoweWs Fhmilutr Utters, 168)1 

HOT. Called; used passively aa the 
preterite of to hight. 
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Wliylome before that coned dragon got 

lliHt happy land, and all with mnocirnt blood 
T)cfyld ihosf sacred waves, it rightly hot 
Tlic wrll oJ Ulc. Spetu. F. Q., I, xi, 29. 

iSo also hote : 

And after him another knight that hote 

Sir Bnenor, so sore that none him life behote. 

Ibid., IV, lY, 40. 

Also for the past participle or pre- 
terite of to hit: 

A Tiper smitten or hot with a reed is astonittd. 

Scofs Discovery of Witchcraft, S 8. 

tHOTCHPOTCH. 

Rec. Nny, thats plaine in Littleton, forif that fee-simple 
and the' fee tailc be put together, it is called hotch- 
potch; now this word hotch-potch in English is a 
pudding, for in sach a puddiug is not oomonly one 
thing only, but one thing with another. 

Retumefrom Pcnuusut, lfi06. 

fHOT-COCKLES. An old game, prac- 
, tised especially at Christmas, in which 
one person knelt down hoodwinked, 
and being struck behind, was to guess 
who inflicted the blow. It ia often 
alluded to. To sit upon hot-cockles 
seems to mean here to be ?ery im- 
patient. 

Hee langhi and kicks like Chrysippm, when hee saw 
an asse rat figs ; and sits upon hot'cocklrt till it be 
bUi'd abroad, and withal iutreats his neighbors to 
make btmehres for his good hap and caunotii all the 
be Is of the parish to ring forth the peal of ims owne 
fi^me. Optick Glaue of Uumors, 16:^9. 

Sir Dot. What? why, here has been the great denl, 
and all the little devils, at hot-cocHcs; and HeUebiili 
and his dam at barly-brcak. World in the Moon, 1697- 
The PoeU Hot Cockle*. 
Thus Doets passing time away, 
Like cnildreu at hot-cockles play ; 
All strike by turn, and Will is strook, 
(And he lu-s down that writes a book) ; 
Have at thee. Will, lor now I come, 
Spread thy hand faire upon thy Iranib, 
for thy mtich insolence, bold bard. 
And little sense, 1 strike thus hard. 
Whose hand was that? 'twas Jaapar Mayne; 
Nay. there you're out, lie down again. 
With Gondibert. preface and all. 
See where the doctor comes to maul 
The author's hand, 'twill make him reel, 
lio. Will lies still and does not feel ; 
That books so light, 'lis all one whether 
You strike with that, or with a feather. 
But room for one new come to town, 
That strikes so hard he'll knock him down. 
The hand he knows, since it the place 
Has toucht more tender then his face ; 
Impnrtant aheriff, now thou lyst down. 
We U kiss thy hands, and clap onr own. 

Certaine Verses written iy severatl of the 
Author's friends, to be re-printed teith the 
Second Edition ofGondihert, 1063, p. 83. 

A HOT-HOUSE. A bagnio; from the 
hot baths there used. They were of 
no better fame in early times than at 
present. See B. Jons. Epigrams, 
15. i, Ep. 7. 

Wh«>se house, sir, was, as they laj, phwk'd down in 
the suburbs, and now she profesees a kot-honse, 
which is, 1 think, a very ill house too. 

Meas.for M.,\i,\. 
Besides, sir, yon shall never need to go to a hol- 
kouse, joa shall fweat there [at eoort] with ooorttng 



your mistress, or losing your money at primero, as 
well as ill all the stoves in Sweden. 

B. Jons. Kerry Man out of his H., iv, 8 
Marry, it will cost me much sweat; X were better go 
to sixteen hot-houses. 

Furitan, iii, 6; Suppl. to Sh., ii, 698. 

Minshew renders hot-house by vapo- 
rarium, &c., and refers to Stew and 
Stove. [See Hummums.] 
tHOTIES. 

Tiiesc holy titles of bishop and priest are now grown 
odious among such poor sciolists who scarce know 
ihc futies of iiiin|^, Itcrnusc tlipv savor of antiquity. 

UutcelVt Familiar Letters, 1650. 

fHOT-SHOTS appear to have been a 
class of soldiers, perhaps skirmishers. 

In the rf>areward comes captaine Crab, lieutenant 
Lobster, (whose catching clawes alwayes puts me in 
nnnde of a sergeant) the blushing prawne, the well- 
armed oyster, the scolUip, the wilke, the roussell, 
cockle, and the perewinkle; these are hot-shots, 
vi-neriall provocalors, fishy in substance, and fleshly 
ill openition. Taylor's IForkes, 1630. 

Wht-n those inferior princes houses are euarded with 
hungry halberdiers, and revvrend rusty bil-men, with 
a brace or two of hot-shots -, so that their pallaces are 
more like prisons, then the free and noble courts of 
commanding potentates. Ibid. 

HOTSPUR, adj. and *. Warm, vehe- 
ment ; or as an appellation for a per- 
son of Vehement and warm disposi- 
tion, and therefore given to the 
famous Harry Percy. A very violent 
rider makes his spurs hot in the sides 
of his horse. This is evidently the 
alhision. In the following passage it 
has the general sense, as well as that 
of a conventional name : 

My nephew's trespass mat be well forgot. 
It hath th' excuse of youth, and heat of blood; 
And an adopted name of pririlese,— 
An harebrain'd Hotspur, govern d by a spleen. 

\Hen.ir,r,%, 

After Percy is killed, it is said, in 
allusion to his surname, that his tpur 
is cold : 

He told me that rebellion had bad hick. 
And that young Harry Percj'i spur vas cold. 

8 Hen. IT, 1, 1. 

And directly after. 

Ha— again. 
Said he yonng Harry Percy's spur wu cold.* 
Of Hotspur, cold-spur T Ibid. 

Spenser uses it as an adjective : 

The kot-spmrre yonth, so scorning to be crost. 

F. Q., IV. i. 85. 

Harvey as a substantive : 

Cormorantt and drolies, doncea, and hypocriticall 
hotspurres. Gnbr. Hears. Four Letterst £ i, b. 

Stanyhurst, in his translation of foat* 
books of Virgil 2 

To couch not moonting of matter vanqiiiaher kosU- 
spur. 

Where vanquisher hoatspur is the ver- 
sion of victoris heri. 

Wan are begun by hairbrained dlaiolate eaptaini» 
parasitical fawners, unquiet hotspurs, and restless 
innovators. Burton^ cited by Johnaoo. 

28 
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Upton, reversing the trath, derives 
the general term from Percy's sur- 
name. But why should he have been 
80 called if the term had no previous 
meaning? 
HOTSPURRED, participial adjective, 
from the above. Vehement. 

To draw M«n like a young Hippolvtna with an 
effniiinnte countenance, or Venus like tnat hoUpurrtd 
Harpalice in Virgil, thii proceedeth from a senaeleu 
Vndgement. retuham, cited by Johnsou. 

Phileraon'g friendB then make a king again, 
A hot-spurred youth beisht Hybu. 

ChalkhiU, TJUalma ^ Clearchui, p. 41. 

HOT r THE SPUR is also used to 
signify being very hotly earnest upon 
any point. 

Speed, an you be to hot o* th* spur^ my buainess 
Is but breath, and your design, it seems, rides post. 
Shirley, Doubtf. Heir, act ▼, p. 63. 

To HOVE, for to hover. Skinner no- 
tices the use of this word, and it was 
used by the earlier writers, (Jower, 
&c. See Todd. 

Seek with my plaints to match that mournful dore ; 

I<f e Joy of ought that under heav'n doth hcve 

Can comfort me. Spenstr, Sonnet 88. 

Metaphorically, for to lurk near a 
place, as to hover is also used : 

He far awav espide 
A couple, seeming well to be his twaine» 
Which hated close under a forest side. 
As if they lay in wait, or els themselves did hide. 

Ibid., F. Q., lU. X, 20. 

fHOUNDSDITCH was formerly inha- 
bited chiefly by pawnbrokers. An- 
thony Munday speaks of the '* un- 
conscionable booking usurers, a base 
kind of vermin, who had crept into 
Houndsditch." 

A fish-wife with a pawne doth money seeke, 

Hee two pence takes for twelve pence every weeke ; 

Which makes me aske my selfe a question plaine. 

And to my selfe I answer make againe : 

Was Houndsditch Houndsditch caJl'd, can any tell. 

Before the broakers in that street did dwell? 

No sure it was not, it hath got that name 

From them, and since that time they thither came ; 

And well it now mav called be Houndsditch, 

for there are hounds will give a vengeance twich. 

Taylor's Workes, 1830. 

f HOUR. In a good hour, a phrase 
derived from the French. 

One asked a plaine fellow whether he could tyle jOr 
no ? hee answered : Yea, in a good houre be it spoken, 
I have tyl'd in London. 

CopUy's Wits, Flu, and Fancies, 1614. 

fTo HOUSE. To enter a house, to go 
home. 

Follow this fair lady wherever she doth go, 
And where she houses, come and let me Know. 

The Strand Garland, n. d. 

HOUSEL. The eucharist, or sacrament 
of the Lord's Supper ; from husel, or 
husl, Saxon, which has been deduced 
from hostiola, Latin. 



into his hand, the branch puUeth fcnrth grapes, 
by that time that the gospel be said, the grapes 
npe, and he takes the gnpet and wringeth t 
into the chalice, and wuk that wine houseUetl 



And therfore he wrytcth onto the Corynthiei, that 
of the holy howsyll, the sacrament of the asrtcr, te 
had shewed them the matter and the manner^ 
mouth. Sir Thomas Morels Works, p. IW. 

Now will we open unto yon, through God's gna, of 
the holy kouuU. which ye shoulde now goe uato. 

Saxon Homily, pnbl. by Archb. Parker. 

Also the act of taking the sacrament, 
perhaps as the viaticum : 

Likewise in hovseU, and receiving the sacraaiCBt 

Chahner^s Morue Bncom^ T I b. 

To HOUSEL. To administer the sacra- 
ment to any one ; huslian^ Saxon. 

The king and queene deM«nded, and before the high 
aulter they wer both houteled, with one host derided 
betweene them. Holtnshed, vol. ii, P p p 7. 

Thomas the apostle's hand, that was in Chnst^ nde, 
would never go into his tomb, but alwayes lay with- 
out ; which hand had such vertue in iv, that if tbe 
priest, when he goes to maaa, put a branch of a vin 
into his hand, the branch puUeth fcnrth grapes, sad 

ibeea 

then 

houseOetk^ 

people. Legend, quoted by Patr. <m Rom. Des., p. 17. 

Particularly, to give it as the viatienm 
to dying persons : 

Also children were ehristned and men ibusdM and 
annoyled throueh all the land. Holinsked, voL ii, N 1 
Thou wert not houseUd. neitber did the bells ring 
Bleued pcales, nor towle th^ ftmenUl knelL 

HqffmsM, a Tngedy. sign. I i 

In profane allusion, to prepare for 
any journey, as the giving of the 
viaticum implied preparing men for 
their final journey : 

May sealous amitlii 
So housel all our nackncys, that tbej msj feel 
Compunction in their feet, and tire at Highgate. 

B.^FLWit friikoul Money, idTl. ^ SOi 

Mr. Seward's note on this passage 
will show how reluctantly he ad- 
mitted this very improper allusion: 
which, however, was certainly^ I fear, 
intended by the author. 
tHOUSING. Houses. 

Wherefore the bastard porveTed another neaa (• 
annoy and greve the sayde atie aotre, and therefon 
ordeynyd a great feUowshipe to set fyre upon the 
bridge, and to brene the komsyngo upon the bri^ 
and through therby to make them an open vrar 
into the sayd citie. JrriuU of King BdwardlF, p. Sl 

Also, coverings. 

You may give them also hmaj and nuaiBa after thi 
same manner. Be sure yon ooTer them with vir* 
housings of straw, and feed 'em with care, and thcjrH 
reward your pains bonntifuUr. 

Luplon's T%ou$tm4 NotaiU nitp^ 

HOUSLING, part. adj. (from the abore 
words). Sacred, or rather sacrt- 
mental, being to celebrate a marriage, 
as Mr. Todd has properly observed} 
after Upton. 

His owne two hands, for such a iume most fltt^ 
The housling fire did kindle and provide. 
(And holv water thereon aprinckied wide) 

At which the bushy teade a groom did light 

Spans. F.q^l^viX' 

fHOUX. The houghs, or ham-stringi. 

Bat as the prince, setting tpnrrei to hia hone, lo^ 
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with full carrirr anionj^ the most dniigerous skir- 
mishes, out went our heht Hrmed companies, nud 
charging them behind, layd at the koux and bat-kt- 
parts >iB well of the beasts as the Persians themselves, 
and all to-cut and hacked them. 

JmmianM Marcellinus,\COd. 

fHOWBALL. A simpleton. 

The worst of them no kowball, ue no foole. 

Tkifnne, Deb. bftw. Pride and Lowliness. 

^HOW-DEE. A greeting ; How do ye ? 

Every man courts the walks of Spartan stone. 
And wearies his how deif' simply till noone. 

Fletcher's Poems, p. 7. 
Such was thy suddain how-dee and farewell, 
Such thy return the angels scarce could tell 
Thy miss. Fletcher, p. SIR. 

How. Ills neatness consists most diversly, sir. Not 
only in the decent wearing of those cloaths and clean 
linnen, pruning his hair, niflling his boots, or ordring 
his shuc-tyes ; these arc poor expressions, a journey- 
man barber will do't. Hut to do his office neatly, his 
garb, his piice, his postures, his comes on and las 
comes off, his complements, his visits. 
Sou. His Ilowdees. 

How. In which a profound judgment would be 
puzzel'd. Srome's Northern Lass. 

HOWLE-GLASSE. See Owl-glass. 
HOWLET, diminutive of owl, with an 

aspirate prefixed. An owl. Still used 

in the northern counties. 

Lizard's leg and howleVs wing Mach., iv, 1. 

Keep a tool in a play, to tell the multitude of a );entle 
faith that you were caught in a wilderness, and thou 
majr'st be taken for some far-country hovlet. 

Bird in a Cage, O. Fl.. viii, 221. 

Often joined with Madge, &c., as 
Madge-howlet. 

fWliat townes are laide waste? what fields lye un- 
til led? what goodly houses are tum'd to the habita- 
tions of howUts, dawes, and hobgoblins. 

faiflor's Workes, 1C30. 
tSo that the neighouring owls will follow 
The howlet, that they hear but hollow. 

tiudibras Seditivtts, part 7, 1706. 

fHOWNDS. A sea-term. 

This 13 at night, it blew so hard at west-south- west, 
that one of their great gallions bore over-boord the 
head of her maine mast, clos« under the hownds, not 
being able to hoyst up her maine snyle, she was 
forc^ to stcerc alongst with her fore-saile, fore-top- 
•aile, her sprit-saile, and oiizzen, the wind being at 
west-south-west, they steered awny south and by east. 

Taylor^t Workes, 1620. 

\To HOWT. To hoot. 

The people poynted at her for a mnrthcrer, yonge 
children howled at her as a strumpet. 

Nash, Pierce Penilesse, 1592 

To HOX. To cut the hamstrings ; cor- 
rupted from to houffhy which is pro- 
nounced hock, and means the same. 
Both from hoh, a heel, Saxon. 

If thou inclin'st that way, thou art a coward, 
W^hicli hoxes honesty behind, restraining 
From course requir'd. Wtnter*s T., i, 2. 

Recovering his feet, with his faulchion hoxed the 
hinder kgs of the mare whereon the sultan nd. 

KnolM Hist, of Turks, p. 87. 
Methought his hose were cut and drawn out with 
parslfy ; I thrust my hand into my pocket for a knife, 
thinking to hox him, and so awaked. 

Lyl^'s Mother Bomhie, iii, 4. 

HOYLES. Some mode of shooting 
arrows for trial of skill. 



At lung-buls, shi ft, niid holies, each one could deavo 
the pin. Droylon, Polyolb., xxvi, p. 1175. 

To HOYT, or HOir. To make a riot- 
ous noise. Hence hoity-toity, and, 
perhaps, hoyden. 

We shall have such a hoyling here aAon« 
You'll wonder at it. 

Webster and Bowlry, Thracian Wond^, act ii, 
Anc. Dr., vi, 31. 
He has undone me and hiiaself and his children, and 
thrre he lives at home, and sings and Aot^,and revels 
among his drunken companions. 

B and Fl. Kn, of B. Pestle, n, 1. 

Mr. Todd explains it, to dance, which 
this passage seems to confirm : 

Could do 
The vaulter's somersalta, or us'dto woo 
With hoiting gambols. Donne. 

Perhaps we should rather say, that it 
means to use riotous mirth, whether 
in voice or action. 
To HUCK. To bargain, to deal as a 
huckster. 

Now is the time (time is a god) to strike our love good 

lucke, 
Lonsf since I cheapen'd it, nor is my comming now to 

hucke. Warner's Alb. Engl., v, 26, p. 129. 

A near, and hard, and hucking chapman shall never 
buy good flesb. Hales, quoted by Todd. 

lAlbeit I know it is reason theie doe allowe me. and 
Boc 1 thought you had contracted with them in England, 
vet is it noe reason for me to stand hueking with them 
lor myself; beside I looke for the same answere theie 
doe ii'iake for other principall officers serving under 
me, which you say they must pay, and theie say the 
quecue must pay them. 

Letter of the Barl of Leicester, 1586. 

fHUCKLE-BONES. The hip-bones. 

Yon must go about to let the sicke lie in inch a 
fashion, that he may lie upright, and have the Joynta 
of his huckle-bones he verie high. 

Barrough's Method ofPhysick, 1634. 
His huckle-bones on either side 
Between 'em did his rudder hide ; 
So that his bob-tail could appear 
To none, except tliey stood i^ th' rear. 

Hudibras Redimvns, 1707. 

-f HUCKLER. The name of a dance. 

Then about ten or eleven o'clock, a maake of noble- 
men, knights, gentlemen, and courtiers, affore the king, 
in the middle round, in the garden. Some speeches : 
of the rest, dancing the huckler, Tom Bedlo, and the 
Cowp Justice of Peace. Ashton*s Diary, 1617. 

To HUD, for to hood. Jlbumazar, 
0. PI., yii, 179. See Brail. 

HUDDER-MOTHER. See Hugger- 
mugger. 

HUDDLE, #. A term of contempt 
applied to old, decrepid persons, pro- 
bably from having their clothes 
awkwardly huddled about them ; or 
from being bent with age so that their 
figure appears all huddle and confu- 
sion. 

1 core not, it was sport enough for me to see these 
old huddles hit home. 

Lyh's Alex, f Camp., O. PI., ii, 128. 
Thou half a man, half a goat, all a beast, how does thr 
young wife, old huddle r Malcontent. O. PI., iv, 19. 
These old huddles, having overcharged their KWge 
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ntdib™«ir«r«ti-.i..nmWb., flUFF-SNUFF. A fierce, bulljing 

Senon ; from huff and muff, both 
eno^Dg anger. See Skvpf. 

ThoK nuiDE herton. fnc-lKiolcn. dnpmlgn, n' 

bulljin J AwF™"/!. f<n 111* iiioitp«rtlil;ellii«»fci" 

"' " ' 0«ir. B»ttUat, lol. JT.'ftrf, ilii 

tHUF'lTf. A swugger. Hence hufij- 
tu/tu. 

Cut ibeii mal iRir u lUUu hihion, wan (kxi 
liiil mnA fcAther kft«r ft Gemuine ^i^f. 

not JDDT kitftii l^tittiM 

"inoi pSiil ifMmd LMm, VBI. 

tHUGEOUSLY. For hugely; ntj 
greRtlv. A favorite word in the I7tii 
cenlury. 



1y Toql Ligh, uul 



Jo^t%tif t\fotigK SngUMd, 17^ 

As an adj., heaped confnsedly. 

A mllilun, iiitidU. indiinUd Ibought 

BimU in Bj tmin— -"tu the lAfal method . 

Tlu RfTngtfiU Qnm, IflW 

tHUDLED-UP. Hushed up. 

' '"wilin-VufilifJamtt 1, 1M3, p,'»9S. 

tToHUFF. ToswR-ger. 

IIicuieU ii Ibe Kntin; bind, Ibal ki^Wi ind niiiffi 

One ukcil 1 ii^ng nlluit whj her h^ iMt > Imldng- 
ffluBc in fail chamber ; 1i« luwered. be dunt noi, 
bffdUH liee wai ofleo bufiTi and then he Iwk'd «o 
UrTihLy that he waa fcanTull in Looke upw hJniHlle. 

tJofri. Tniqnitr abovodetht thoagh pore ical 
Teacb. preuh. kvffi, pulTa, and Baiite at il, jel lUU, 
Sllll It abonbdeth- 

palatine » a TDDDg piian ; pre bim leave to kuffand 
^u far hli liririir -, wordi break do hopq ; vlieq a'"' 
dODE. tia the coach wheel, not the 11; that raiaea 
dual. Tki Pi)'i Print; It 

Piaj ueighboiir, wb)' d'7« knk nwrjt 

YoD iidf. joa pent, jcu a'alk about 

tincal Jaidem, tf ^^plimnlt, 17 

HUFFCAP. A cant term for Htrong 
ale ; from inducing people to set their 
caps in k bold and buffing ttyii 

To qnmch the acujehing heal of our parrhed Ihrolei, 
nly called la^. It wiU make a'rni 



And tbe i 



thouib ha b> 
kin to call hi 



.It and qturkd; oiDYr 



Who Hie of htfoit bqnoi doe pnCeiae. 

Tutltt'i Worlrti. 1SS0. 

^AUo, a swaggerer.] 

4But ^tJa a naiime mortala canoot hinder. 

The dooibl; deed! of Wakefield! iafc-cDfi pindci 

Are not u plcaaanl ai the (hire Aoroia, 

When Nimrod rodilj' plaid Dn hia bandora. Rii. 

■tFrcthee tell me true, waj pot thia jla^-np once the 

hlioSMiSiniinef 

CaSorSt Nalu iqwa Dr^dn, IW. 

tHUFFER. A swaggerer. 

WelcDiae tnaak'teaxci, peeviih ganater, ki^frj 
All foola, but pobtieUD^ we can ibiTer. 

fff/n.Bt/iwy'J.lBm 

tHUFFRING. Swaggering, from huf- 
ftr ; or perhaps a misprint for huffing. 

And aa beTon it wSl he oiabotn. 

JMon lU Mnithng Uait* Hi* lo the riiona 

WUk mighlii inffrinf. pulBog, nmblini iws. 



In thai point, *e will lur a ■nc of hia. 

Jml. Lei'a ha'ti I lorgtbcK baD^ jbyiVH^i. 

Ctrlrrittei (Mteaiy. un. 

[n HUGGER-MUGGER. Id secrecy, 
or concealment. For the Tarioos it- 
rivations, see Todd. But I am in- 
clined to think that they are all em>- 
neouB, and that the different spelling) 
are founded on similar roistakei ; 
while the word waa really fomwd 
from Any, or hugger, by a common 
mode of burlesque reduplication. 
StecTens found to hugger, for to lurk 
about. The pUraae in hugger-muggrr 
ib now obsolete ; the word ia used, if 
at all, as an adjective, as, huggtr- 
mugger doings; or an adverb, as, it 
wat all carried on hugger-mugger. 

And we hare done bnt gnmlj 
In yvggfr-'tiMggrr to ibler him- HmmL, n^ t 

And how qaaintlT he diad, bka ■ poiiticiaii. la iaga^ 
■iii«a>r. Bm*ftr; tnt- O. FU n, »- 

See also 0. PI., viil, 48. 

One wnlL air Qninlilian, in tuffit-mmtf iT . 

5a(Mw«f it, flrii.^Dr, iii. 13- 
?0r nual tbal moat thin(a knew, 
In iuKr-aowfr nlter'd what Ukt dont. _ 

conrcnaiia ifl itmer nmtter, 

Carymt. Crmi, ii, (. HI, RP- 

In old books, I do not find the pbraie 
in any otber form ; but the common' 
nesB of it in that usage strongly pram 
the rashness of some editors of Sbilie- 
apeare, who thought proper to cbaiiEe 

Aicham writes it hudder-motker, pro- 
bably from aome assumed notion of 
its etymolo^ : 

^ttomkOm, p. 11,11^' 

[Huggle-dugglt is used in aomcvU 
Die same sense.] 
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f To Uie tone of the New-England psalm, h^^gU duggU, 
ho ho ho, the devil he laaght aloud. Aump Svngt. 

HUGY, or HUGIE, for huge. 

Could not that happy hour 
Once, onee have liapt, in which these kwU firamet 
With death by fall mijcht have oppressed me. 

Ferrex and Porrex, O. PL, 1, 139. 
A strong turret, compact of stone and rock, 
Hugy without, but horrible within. 

TttMcred and 6um.. O. PI., ii, 813. 
And round about were portraid heere and there 
The h^ hosts, Darius and his power, 
His kings, princes, his peerea, and all his flower. 

SacH. Mirr. Mag., p. SM. 
•Wherewith they threw up stones of kngie waighta 
into the ayre. KnolUt, Hiit. qf Turks, p. 684. 

Dry den has used this word. See 
Todd. 
HUKE, or HUIK. A kiud of mantle 
or cloke worn in Spain and the Low 
Countries. Huque, French ; huca, low 
Latin. See Minshew. 

As we were thus in conference, there came one that 
teemed to be a messenger iji a rich kuke. 

Bacon's New JtuUmtis. 

Johnson has this instance ; I find the 
word also in the Moses' Recreation : 

Heralds with kukes, hearing ftill hie, 

Cryd largesse, largesse, cheraliera tres hardy. 

Defiance to K. Jrtkur, ^e. 

But it is more correctly given in 
Percy's Reliques, where the former 
line runs. 

And heraulta in kewkes, hooting on hirh. 

Vd. iii, p. S6. 

That edition is said to be composed 

of the best readings in three difierent 

copies. 

[Used sometimes as a verb, to cloak.] 

f And yet I will not let it alone, but throw some light 
▼aile of spotlesse nretended well-meaning over it, to 
kukt and mask it from pnblicke shame and obloquy. 

rtna*s Halft-psnnywortk of Wit, 1613. ded. 
fThe women there are no fashion^monmrs. but they 
keepe in their degrees one continual! habit, as the 
richer sort doe weare a kmcke, which is a robe of cloth 
or stuffe plated, and the upper part of it is gathered 
and sowed together in the forme of an English potLd, 
with a tassell on the top, and so put up<m the head, 
and the garment goes over her ruffe and face if she 
please, and so downe to the ground, $o that a man 
may meet his owne wife, and perhaps not know her 
from another woman. TayUM^s Workss, 1630. 

iHuke, a Dutch attire, covering the heud, face, and 
all the body. Dunton's LadUs Dictionary, Uu. 

fXhe German riigins, when they prepared to give 
meeting to their betrothed, and so to pntceed to the 
eoniugal ceremony, put on astreight or plain garment, 
such a one as they in some places call a kuk, and over 
that a cloak without spot or stain, bearing a garland 
woven of vervain. Ikid, 

HULK. A ship, particularly a heavy 
one. 

Light boats sail swift, though greater kulks draw deep 

7Vo. and Cress.^ ii, 8. 
As when the mast of some well-timber'd kulkt. 
Is with the blast of some outrageous storme 
Blown down, it shakes the bottom of the bulke. 

Spens.F,q.,\,xl,99. 

("HULL. A shell; a cover. 

Funiculi vel retrimenta uvarum, ...... Le marc. 



The hulkes, kulUs, or ski ones of grapes, when their 
moisture ^ crushed and pressed out. Nomenetator. 
Gluma, Varro .... La paille qui couvre le grain. The 
bulke or kui wherin the come lieth. Ibid. 

troHULL. To shell. 

Also cucumber seed chewed, or if it be kulUd and 
beaten, and drunke with water, it helpeth greatly 



against thirst engendred through heate of the stomach. 
Barrouak's Metkodof Pkysiek, 1634. 
Against the wind.— Take cummin-seed, and steep 



them in a sack S4 hours, dry them by the fire, and 
kuU them, then take fenuel seed, carraway seed, and 
anuise seed, beat all these together, and take every 
morning half a spoonful in brutit ur beer fasting. 

Tk$ Countess of Kent*s Ckoice Manual, 1G76. 

To HULL. To float, by the effect of 
the waves on the mere hull, or body 
of a vessel. 

Mar. Will you hoist sail, sir? here lies your way. 
Fio. No, good swabbtf, I am to kull here a littie 
longer. Tipelftk N., i, 5. 

Thus kuUing in 
The wihl sea of my conscience, I did steer 
Towards this remedjr. Hen. Fill, ii, 4. 

That all these mischiefs kuU with flagging sail. 

HM SoUUr, 1634. 
These are things 
That will not strike their topsails to a foist. 
And let a man of war, an axvosy, 
Hull, and cry cockles. B. and Fl. PkUastsr, v, 4. 

fHULL CH££S£. A cant name for a 
sort of ale. 

Hull ekesst, is much like a loafe out of a brewers 
basket, it is composed of two simples, mault and 
water, in one compound, and is cousin germane to 
the mightiest ale in England. Taylor^s H^rkes, 1630. 

HUM. A sort of stroug liquor. Mr. 
Gifibrd thinks it was a mixture of ale 
or beer, and spirits. 

Car-men 
Are got into the yellow starch, and chimney sweepers 
To their tobacco, and stroug waters, Ahm, 
Meath, and Obami. B. Jons. Devil is an Ass, i, 1. 

Lord, what should 1 ail? 
What a cold I have over mv stomach; would I'd 
some kuw^ B. and ti. Witdgoose Ckass, ii, 3. 

Notwithstandinc the multiplicity of wiues, yet there 
be stills and limbecks going, swetting out aqua viue 
and strong waters, deriving their names from dnua- 
mon, balm, and aniseed, such as stomach-water, 
kuMM, kc. 

Hsytoood's Drunkard, p. 48, (dted by Gilford. 

It is introduced in the Beggar's 
Bush, ii, I, among terms of the cant 
language, which, probably, was its 
origin. 
HUM-GLASSES. Small glasses, nsed 
particularly for drinking hum, as now 
liqueur-glasses; which proves the 
strength of the compound, whatever 
it was. 

They say that Canary sack must dance again 

To the apothecary's, and be sold 

For physic in kuwt-gUuses and thimbles. 

Skirley's Wedding, iL 

HUMBLE-BEE. A well-kuown insect. 
Mr. Todd has found humblinge in 
Chaucer, in the sense of humming^ or 
rumbling, from which the word may 
well originate. See Bumbll-beb ; 
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where the strange mistake of anp- 
posing it to have no sting is noticed. 
It is the apis lapidaria of Linneeus ; 
and among its genuine characters is 
this: "sting of the females and neu- 
ters pungent, and concealed within 
the ahdomen." Donovan, Insects, 
pi. 385. Dr. Shaw thus concludes 
his account of the apis lapidaria : 

It may not be improper to add, that the bees of thif 
diviuoD in the ^enug, are popularly known by the 
* title of kumble-hers, and some aathurs incoDTeraant 
in natural history, have most erroueoualy imagined 
them, in consequence of the above name, to be desti- 
tute of a Mting. Naturalisfi Miu., plate 464. 

It is for the sake of this elucidation, 
and the reference to Chaucer, that 
this article is here introduced. 

HUM6LESSE, for humbleness. Fre- 
quently used by Spenser, who bad it 
from Chaucer. 

fHUMMING. Strong, applied to malt- 
liquors. 

But if yon chuse a little drink, 
A glass of wine or kvmming beer. 
The heart and spirit for to cheer, 
Baulk not the cause, but venture in. 
To take a glass ere you begin. Poor IKoitfi, 17S6. 
I, in return, present yon with what is commonly 
called the compliments of the season, i. e.. That it 
may be your Kood luck to have good husbands, good 
wives, faithful servants, good masters and mistresses; 
and everv one of you jp^ood plenty of the roast beef of 
Old England, good plumb puddings, good humming 
strong beer, gmid fires, and good company to sit by 
them; and a thousand other valuaole blessings, 
besides kickshaws, 8cc., during all this merry season 
of cold weather. Toor Robtn^ 1764. 

fHUMMUMS. An eastern name for 
sweating-baths. 

The kummumM (or sweatln^laces) are many, resplen- 
dent in the azure pargetting and tyling wherewith 
they are ceruleated. Herbert's Trapeh, 1038. 

They were introduced into England 
soon after this date, and are mentioned 
not unfrequently in the writers of the 
l/th cent. There were hummums 
of this description in Covent-garden, 
the site of which is now occupied by 
hotels which retain the name. 

Ay, and thee and I, if we do not reform, Sax, I'm 

affraid shall sweat in those everlasting hummums with 

him. MouHt/ort, Greenunch Park, 1691. 

Q. What's your place of worship ? 

A. TUt hummums. 

Q. And what's your devotion there? 

A. To sweat for the relicts of an old clap, and cup for 

the sake of complexion. Thg Beaus Catechism, 1703. 

HUMOUR. The use, or rather the 
abuse, of this word, in the time of 
Shakespeare and Jonson, was exces- 
sive; what are properly called the 
manners, in real or fictitious character, 
being then denominated the humours. 



But it was applied on all occasions, 
with little either of judgment or vit; 
every coxcomb bad it in his mouth, 
and every particularity which he could 
affect was termed his humour, Shake- 
speare has abundantly ridiculed it in 
the foolish character of Nym ; and 
Jonson has given it a serious attack 
in the induction to his play of Every 
Man out of his Humour, the very 
title of which, as well as that of Every 
Man in his Humour, bears witness to 
the popularity of the term. Jonson 
says that he introduces the subject 

To give these ignorant, well-spoken davs 
Some taste of their abuse of ttiis word \umemr. 

This, it is answered, cannot but be 
acceptable. 

Chiefly to such as have the hapinncaa 
Daily to see how the poor inaooeiik word 
Is rack'd and tortnr'd. 

He then proceeds to a long and serioos 
definition of the word, which, with t 
good deal of logical affectation, he 
rightly deduces from the origintl 
sense, moisture. To understand this 
definition, we must go back to the 
conjectural and fanciful philosophy 
that prevailed when the senses of 
many of our words were fixed. The 
disposition of every man was supposed 
to arise from four principal hu$Muri, 
or fluids, in his body; and, conse- 
quently, that which was prevalent in 
any one, might be called his particular 
humour. Blood, phlegm, choler, and 
melancholy, were the four humours ; 
the two latter being not so properly 
different fluids, as one fluid, bile, in 
two different states; common bile, 
XoXi), choler, and black bile, fitXay- 
\o\ia. From these fluids were sup- 
posed to arise the four principal tem- 
peraments, or mental humours; the 
sanguine, phlegmatic, choleric, and 
melancholic: the fluids themselves 
being more remotely referred to the 
four elements. Their connection is 
thus stated by Howell : 

And it must be so while the starrs ponre difeitfit 
influxes unon us, but especialljr while the A»ai 
within us uave a symboliiation with the four elmnu, 
who are in resUesse conflict among themsdli «t^ 
shall have the mastery, u the humtors do in ui fur « 
predominancy. Peurfy ^ Mfsts, p. i^ 

See Elements. 

This doctrine was that of the schools 
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derived from the Greek physicians. 
Having gravely settled the use of the 
term, virhich in the iDtroduction to a 
comedy is curious enough, Jonson 
proceeds to the abuse of it : 

Bat that a rook, bv wearing a py'd feather, 
The cable hat-band, or the threc-pil'd ruff, 
A. yard of shoe-tye, or the Switzer's knot 
On hii French garters, should affect a humour, 
O, it ia more than most ridiculous I 

Every M. out of his H., Ind. 

To which is replied : 

He spealts pure truth ; noir, if an idiot 
Have but an apish or fantMtic strain. 
It is his humour. 

Shakespeare's attack upon it is made 
in a pleasanter way, and so much the 
more effectual, as, in such cases, the 
Horatian maxim is most true, that 
ridicule is better than reproof. The 
following may serve as a specimen : 

And this is true : I like not the humour of lying ; he 
hath wronr'd me in some humourt: I should have 
borne the Kumour'd letter to her ; but I have a sword, 
and it shall bite upon my necessity. He loves your 
wife, there's the short and the long, be. — Adieu, I 
love not the humour of bread and cheese ; and there's 
the humour of it. 

On which curious harangue, the page 
exclaims. 

The humour of it ! here a fellow frights humour out 
of its wits. ifmy W. W., ii, 1. 

Shakespeare gives us here the key to 
his strange character of Nym, which 
was evidently meant to exemplify the 
absurd abuse of that word. Nym 
also affects sententious brevity of 
speech, which was another prevalent 
folly, and is attributed to him in 
Hen. y, iii, 2. Without these parti- 
cular objects, the character would 
have been, perhaps, too absurd. Pistol 
also should be considered not as a 
mere imaginary character, but as a 
fellow whose head is crammed with 
fragments of plays, and intended by 
the author as a vehicle for his ridicule 
of many absurd and bombastic pas- 
sages in those of his predecessors. 
Jonson has also a jocular attack upon 
humour : 

Cob. May, I have my rheum, and can be anny as well 
as another, sir. Ctuh. Thy rheum. Cob F thy humour^ 
thy humour; thou roistak'st. Cob. Humour^ mack, 
I think it be so indeed ; what is tbat humour^ some 
rare thing, I warrant. Cash. Marry, I'll tell thee. 




nothing if it be not fed. Didst thou never hear of 
that? it is a common phrase, /<!■<;</ my hu^ottr! 

Et€ry Man in hia U., iii, 4. 

This is comic ; except that Cob*s mis- 



take of rheum, for humour, is out of 
all probability ; it is far beyond the 
learning of Cob's station or character, 
to know that either rheum or humour 
meant moisture, and consequently to 
confound them; the very blunder 
supposes too much knowledge. In 
noticing the phrase, feed my humour, 
Jonson meant also to ridicule the in- 
consistency it conveyed of feeding a 
moisture. That the term humours 
was substituted for that of manners, 
he also notices : 

No clime breeds better matter for your whore. 
Bawd, squire, impostor, many persons more. 
Whose manners, now call'd humours, feed the stage. 

Prologue to the Alchemist. 

HUMOROUS. Moist, humid. 

Come, he hath hid himself among those trees 
To be consorted with the humorous night. 

Rom. and Jul., ii, 1. 

Other writers use it in the same 
manner. Thus Niccols, in Winter's 
Nights : 

The humorous night was waxed old, still silence 
hush'd each thing. Mirror for Mag., p. 658. 

Chapman, in his Homer, B. ii, and 
Drayton, in his Polyolbion, apply this 
epithet to night. Drayton also to 
fogs: 

The humorous fogs deprive us of his light. 

Baron's Wars, B. i, St. 47. 

Humorous was also used for capri- 
cious, as humoursome now is ; in allu- 
sion to the use of humour, above 
noticed : 

As humorous as winter, and as sudden 
As flaws congealed in the spring of day. 

2 Hen. IV, iv, 4. 
The duke is humorous, what he is indeed. 
More suits you to conceive than me to speak of. 

As you l.it,'\, 2. 

Thus the Humorous Lieutenant of 
Beamont and Fletcher, who gives a 
name to one of their plays, is capri- 
cious and self-willed, not droll. See 
Pye's Sketches, p. 88. 

You know that women oft' are humorous. 

Soanish Trag., O. PI., iii, 137. 
Love's service is much like our humorous lords. 

AU Fools, O. PI., iv, 120. 

HUMPHREY, DUKE. See Duke 

Humphrey. 
\To HUNCH. To give a punch ; to 

shove. 

C. I have much adoe to hold myselfe, but that I 
must needes stroke thy head: come thou hither, 
Syrus. 1 will doe the some |:ood tume for tliis thou 
hast done without any hunching. 

Terence in BugVuh, 1C14. 
He had yon with a beck, a snort, nay, o' niv cun- 
icience tliouwou'dst nut give hiiu time to 8|»eak. bat 
huneh'd him on the side like a full acorn'd boar, 
cry'd Oil! and mounted. Lee, Princess of Clere, 16>J9. 
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As wlien he drinkes out all the total! somme. 
Gave it the stile of supcrunenllum ; 
And when he qnafling doth his entrailes wash, 
"i'is call'd H kuHck, a thnist, a whifTe. a flash } 
And when carousing: ninkes his wits to faile, 
Thcj say he halh a rattle ax his tailc. 

Tayhr't Worket, IMO. 

HUNGARIAN. A cant term, probably 
formed in double allusion to the free- 
booters of Hungary, that once in- 
fested the continent of Europe, and 
to the word hungry. 

Away, I have knights and colonels at my hoase, and 
most tend the hungarians. 

Merry Dct. of Sim., O. Fl.. t, 867. 

This is said by an innkeeper, who 
probably was meant to speak of 
hungry guests. Afterwards he gives 
it us in the other sense : 

CoDie, ye Uungaruin pilchcrs, [for filcherf] we are 
once more come under the lona torrida of the forest. 

IhU., p. 286. 
The middle aile [of St Paul's] is much firequen\ed at 
noou witli a company of ktingariant, not walking so 
much tor recreation us need. 

Luplon't London, Earl. Hue., iz, Sli. 

Hungarian is the reading of the folio 
edition of Shakespeare, where the 
original quarto has Gongarian, Merry 
Wives of Windsor, i, 3. The latter 
is thought to be the right reading. 

See GONGABIAN. 

fro HUNGER. To starve. 

At last the prince to Zeland came hymselfe 
To hunger lliddleburgh, or make it yeeld. 

Gtueoignt't Worts, 1587. 

fHUNGERBANED. Bitten with hun- 
ger, starved. 

whereby it cometh to passe that the people depart 
out of church full of niusicke and harmonie, but yet 
hnngfrhand and fasting, as touching hearenly foode 
and doctrine. 

Norikhroole, Treutue tigaimt Dicing, 1677. 

fHUNGER-Bl'lTEN. Starved. 

Here also be tmo vjrie notorious rivers, Oxus and 
Maxera, which the tigres, when they bee hunger-bitten, 
swim over sometimes, and at unwarea do much mis- 
chief in the pans bordering upon them. 

Ammianus Marcellinue, 1609. 
And this food failing, thry were forc'd to eat 
The crums and scraps of refuse bread and meat. 
And « ith their hands to bn-ak (all hungerhit) 
The sacred food, for other use more fit. 

Virgil, by rteart, 1632. 

fHUNGERLlN. A sort of short furred 
robe, so named from having been 
derived from Hungary. 

A letter or epistle, should be snort-coated, and clotdy 
couchd ; a hungcrliu becomes a letter more hansomly 
then a gown. HowelCe Familiar Letters, 1650. 

f HUNKS. A term of contempt, ap- 
plied especially to a miser. 

I, I will peace it, if I catch the huntes. 

Ilistorif of Albino and Jfellama, 1638. 

To HUNT COUNTER. To hunt the 
wrong way, to trace the scent back- 
wards. 



When the hounda or beagles hunt it by the hett, re 
■ay thry hunt amnter, Gentl. Recr.,wo ed., p. 16. 

To hunt by the heel must be to go 
towards the heel instead of the toe of 
the game, t. e,, backwards. " To 
hunt counter, retr6 legere vestigia." 
CoM Lat. Diet. 

You mean to make a hoidcn or a hare 
O' me, t* hunt amnUr thus, and make these doablcs. 

B. Jone. Tale of a Tab. ii. 6. 

A hound that runs counter, and yet draws dry fi^ 

well Caan.qfErr.,n.i. 

This is contradictory, as to hunting, 
for to draw dry foot, is to pursue 
rightly in one way ; to hunt counter, 
is to go the wrong way ; but it is a 
quibble upon a bailiff, as hunting for 
the Counter, or Compter prisou. 

How cheerfully on the false trail ther cry t 
O, thia is counter, you fidse Danish (toga. HauU^ ir, S. 
And trulie, answerad Euphnes, yon are worae sude 
for a hound than a hunter, for yoa mar year scat 
with carren, before yon ftart your game, which 
maketh yon hunt often eeunUr. Bufh, EngL, A a L 

It seems to be an error to join the 
two words into one, as if to make a 
name, in this passage : 

You A«»l-o(w»ier, hence I arnimtt 

Falstaff means rather to tell the man 
that he is on a wrong scent : " Toa 
are hunting counter;^* that is, the 
wrong way. In the old quartos the 
words are disjoined accordingly : 

You hmnt counter, hence I aTaont 1 

iHem.jr,i,i. 

We see, by the passage in Hkmlet, 
that hunting counter was used with 
latitude for taking a false trail, and 
not strictly confined to going the 
wrong way. 
A HUNTS-UP. A noise made to rouse 
a person in a morning ; originally a 
tune played to wake the sportsmen, 
and call them together, the purport 
of which was, The hunt lis up I which 
was the subject of hunting bailad« 
also. 

In Puttenham's Art of English Poesj 
it is said, that one Gray grew into 
good estimation with Henry the Eighth 
and the duke of Somerset, "for 
making certaine merry ballaJes, 
whereof one chiefly was, the hunte u 
up, the hunte is up." D 2, b. 
Such ballads are still extant. Mr. 
Douce gives one, which, perhaps, is 
the original. Illvstr. o/ Sh,, vol. ii. 
p. 192. Another is very short, but 
not very moral : 



u«.U 



A*T! 



Il'i lime to jtct him mj. Aeai. ofCMpL 

In a third, referred to by Mr. SteefeDs, 
it IB ■ pi ritualised. The expression 
wss commou. 

^■nca iriii rrpm inn th^t toicA doth Qi iffnj. 
UuDling thee bence with limfi-iii' la thd Haj. 



lUnUn 



Ko KOner dolh ih 



ri,47». 



Ice tL; inf . 

i-nff. £cJ.,iii, p.lSK. 



iA HUNTER'S MASS. A short mass, 
said iu great haste, for buDtera wlio 
were suffer to start for the chsse ; 
beoce used on a phrase for any hurried 
proceeding. 

A rhet tliu •>■ •uting Limieire to mine, • penile. 



Evl uid aata tun. I pn; joa, htbec, diipntchj 

Whj, iir, •mwHwl Ihc frier, jou lmp»lic » tyMlir4' 

njf boska. Oiiltt'i r,u, Kli, ±mI Fanciii. 1S14. 
And tlaii ftrre obl); I Uiaeli, th^t, vben the coDJnrcd 
ijHiil ipiiMrM, irtich will not bi while iftei nunT 
omntniiica. lonj pnyen. ind mutii mnllerinj ud 

■ppeirn. ST. Jsiui'i Unuiuicin'. 

fllUNT-SPEAR. A hunting spear. 

Diilo ^iHia qfCarltmgl. 16>t. 

HURDEN. Made of to*, or such coarse 
materials. 

Whil fioni (be MuricH imock. with loekna appet 

liol1>"d. '"'"'«, £««•» ffnu rfmit, iU, p. a. 

tThen lue [hinr ChirlEi] Rtarniiif to Jiii chumbci, 
■itliBjt dMB tf tbe &a lide, w« pulled of hie ihoei 

mlledTud Uuo nu 

'■ ■ ■ ■ ■dpuih; 

tlliToun 

Wiii-re tUnu iliajt be ua kHrdtn ueeti, 
UpoD H Irtth itnw bed. 

HURD3. Aoother name for tow. 






UBt'tir 

iton*!, mid 



Nuw Ihtl pvt [of Ibe Su] which !• ntannt, ud sot 
lo Lht piU « rind. i> mini tow or (■rA, 

HalUntM eiimi, toL il, p. 4 



Muclic itnrilo, thu Aprjil Hue. Ibe i 

troHURKLE. Toshnig. ' 

Anillicr Hdlir Oiinf hie eiie on the f 
iHrciiimg with liii had lo hi> ghublcr 
iiDniiiHl, that AII» being t'lint. and w. 
bunhrn, woDld ahorUT let tliv heaieiu fi 
lind, lud break bli mt. 

Ofliri Gliw 1/ Ht 



lltX^.' 



1 Hua 

tHURLEBAT. A weapon, apparently 
a sort of dart or jayehn. 

AcLii. aclidu, a liynde of impoii, naed in olde tnac, 

T^r">IE aboat bun aa il tbei ti'd beene SghtiiiE at 
i-rl,i.l,. HoU^n^, Ammittui Maml., \M. 

HUHLBWIND. Whirlwind; possibly 
the original word. 

And aa oSlimea upon aonigrDaifaU dap 



And urt the wa'H 

E>-Ii iu a momt 

IA« aatur-d dow 



iluft. from IhBtTB' Jap 
t np into Ibe ikf a. 

I b; howlmg Ennia blown 



^,., .iltdbjToid. 

HURLY, A noise, or tumult; from 
hurler, French ; also hurlu-burlu. 

Tbal wilb tk« *»(> deUh iUell nwikta. 

tBnLir.a, 1. 

UeUiinka I aee tbia t*rly all on Ibat. Jahi, itt, V 

Surlu-burlu, which is not in the com- 
mon French dictionaries, is in the 
Utest editions of the dictionary of 
the Academy, both as lubstantire and 
Adiective. Explained "^tourdi," 

t&j happa if Id Ihii Aiirh btirU with prinea or klat 
he met Jl Hm^Fm Samir. p. 18. IMl. 

ikkurljt taWjr vent tbrDngJitbehouae, and one come* 
and whimra the ladj with tlia uewei. 

^mto, Nat of WiHJu, 1«M. 
fWall, Ibtj faU out, Ihej « togelbet 6] tlie wn, and 
•ucb a ilarJf tarfjr ia in the roome, that panel. lUd. 

To HUURE. To growl or snul Uke a 

dog. 

B il the dor'a lettor, ud iutnU U thi nund. 

a. Joi. Bfl. Br. 

HURRICANO. Used for a water-spont. 
Ouragati, French. 

" - ihe dreidAi! ipoat 

J till alniighlj inn, 
clamour Ntptune'a to 
Id hii deaceul. Tr. ^ Or., t, I. 

Tl™ j™ ban drench"d™lMiJC law, ill, I. 

AlHl down lite abdw'r Impetnonal; doth ftdl, 
Aa thai which mu Ihe tnTieoH call. 

Dr*jt. MiokmV, p. <M. 

Menage aays that otiragan is an 

Indian word, 

I find it written heroeane in one pss- 

uige: 

Bach aa woold bare made their put; tool agiiaal all 
aiaailauta, had they net been ikiperaed and weakened 

which datbcd all the eodeaTonn of the hat pilotL 

fHUBRY-WHORB. A contei^tuoui 
same for a common prostitute. 

iinDit>er of all out hyrehnf baeknej arrrknaTs, and 
kmrry-Kiorrt, with their makeia aui InaiDtaiiwrL 
were there, when Ihei miabt never want coBtinuali 
implnmeut. Tajlor'j Vpr^, ISM, 

HURST. A wood. Saxon and low 
Latin. It occurs in many names of 
pliices, eilher singly or in composition. 
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implyiog that the situation was once 
woody ; as Hurst in Berks, Glouces- 
tershire, Kent, Lincoln, Sussex, &c. 
Also HawhkurMt, Speldhurst, Wad- 
hurst, Penshurst, Crowhurst, and 
many other similar names. 

From each rinng hurst 
Where many a goodly oak hnd carefully been nont. 

Drayt. Polyolb., u, p. 689. 

For farther discussion of the etymo- 
logy, which, however, seems unneces- 
sary, see Todd*s Johnson. 
To HURTLE, v. n. To clash together. 
Heurter, French. Gray has used it. 

In which hurtlin^f, 
From miserable Blnmber I awak'd. 

M you like t/, ir, 8. 
Together kurtUd both their iteedi, and brake 
Each other*! neck. Fairf. Teuso, vi, 41. 

To make a sound like clashing : 

The noise of battle kurtUd in the air. 

Jul. Cos., ii. 2. 

To skirmish : 

Now kMrtling round, advantage for to take. 

&>etu. F. Q., IV. iv, S9. 

Also actively, to brandish : 

His harmfoll dab he gan to kurth hye. 

Ibid., II. vii, 42. 

tHURTLE,*. A pimple? 

upon whose palniea such warts and hurttlU rise, 
As may in ponlder grate a nutm^ge thick. 

Silieuformes and their Flies, 1599. 

HUSBAND, for husbandman, farmer. 

For husbatuTs life is labonrous and hard. 

Spens. Moth. Hubb. TaU, 266. 
That feeds the husband's neat each winter's day.' 

Browne, Brit. Past., I, 8, p. 61. 

Johnson has cited it from Dryden 
also, with whom many words lingered 
that are since obsolete. 
HUSHER, or HUISHER. 
or gentleman usher. 
French. 

A gentle kutker, Vanitie by name, 

Made rowme, and passage for them did prepare. 

Spens. F. q., I, iv, 18. 
But more for care of the security, 
My huishcr hath her now in his grave charge. 

B. Jons. TaU qfa Tub, iv, 6. 

And throughout that play. 
tHUSHTNESS. Silence. 

A generall hushlnesse hath the world possest, 
And all the tower surpriz'd with golden dreunes. 
Alone kin^ Jupiter abandons rest^ 
Still wishing for Apolloes golden oeames. 

Heytoood's Troia Brilaniea, 1609. 

-fTo HUSK. To cover with a husk. 

Like Jupiter huskt in a female skin. 

Historie of Albino and BeUama, 1688. 

t^oHUZZ. To hum. 

Mnrmnre. A murmuring : a mumbling in the month : 
a muttering : an humming or hutting noise. 

Nomenclator. 

HYCKE-SCORNER. The title of an 
old morality, or allegorical drama, 
printed by Wynken de Worde, and 



An usher, 
Huissier, 



reprinted in Hawkinses Origin of the 
English Drama, vol. i, p. 69. Hycke- 
scamer is there represented ''as a 
libertine returned from travel, who, 
agreeably to his name, scofis at re- 
ligion." Perci/ Anc. Ballads, i, p.l32. 
But whether the term were taken 
from the drama, or the name of the 
play from a term already current, we 
find it used as a eeneral name . 

Zeno beeyng outright aU together a stoique, used (o 
call Socrates the scoffer or the Uicke-*cor%er <tf the 
citee of Athens. UdalFt Jpophth. of Erasmms, IS64. 

nokce, sign, xxr, b. 
tSophistrie dooeth no he^ us^ ne serrice to doinp 
in publione afiires or bearing <^ces in a oomnum 
weale, wnlche publique offlees who so is a suiter to 
have, it behoreth the same not to plaie ERcke skoner 
with insolubles and with idle knackea of scphisdca- 
eions, but rather to fhune and facion himsetf to the 
maners and oondicions of menne, and to bee of socbe 
sort as other men be. . Ibid. 

I find hick used for a man, in cant 
language, in an old song : 

That not one hick spares. 

And again : 

That can bulk any hick. 

Acad, of Comply ed. 1718, p. 904. 

J HYEN. Used by Shakespeare only, 
I believe, for hyena. 

1 will langh like a hyen, and that when thou art 
disposed to sleep. As you like it, iy, I.— MS, a 

HYREN, for hiren. Sylvester uses it 
to signify a seducing woman. 

Of charming sin the deep-inchaunting syrens. 
The snares of virtue, valour-softening kyrens. 

Dm B., Weekii, nay 3,part S. 

See lIlREN. 



I&J. 

I was commonly said and written, in 
the time of Shakespeare, for aye; 
which afforded great scope and tempta- 
tion for punning, as may be seen in 
the following passages : 

Bat what said she? did she nod? Sp. 1. Pro. Nnd 
/.' why that's noddy, 8u;. Tteo Gent, Yer., i, 1. 

And at these people with their Vs and No's. 

Faneh. Ims^ iv, 14. 
Hath Romeo slain himself? say thou but J, 
And that bare vowel 1 shall poison more 
Than the death-darting eye of cockatrice. 
/ am not I, if there be such an /. Bom. ^ JuL, iii, 3. 

This is very lamentable, in a passage 
that should rather have been pa- 
thetic. In the same strain Drayton 
has a whole sonnet, which carries the 
ab9ur(Hty still further ; it is, however, 
curious : 

Nothing but No and /, and / and No, 
How falls it out so strangely yon reply ? 

I tell yon, fair, I'll not be answer'd so 
Witli this affirming No, denying /. 
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I My, I love; yoa ilightly aniwer, /. 

1 MT, you lore ; you peule me out a No : 
I My, I die ; you echo ine %»ith I: 

Save me, I cry ; yon sigh me out a I<f o. 
Mast iroe and I have nought but No and // 

No J am J, if I no more can have ; 
Answer no more, with silence make reply. 

And let me take myself what 1 do crave : 
Let No and /, with I and you be so ; 
Then answer No and /, and / and No. Idia S. 

Line the tenth is nearly the same as 
the fourth cited from Shakespeare. 

As when the disagreeing commons throw 
About their house their clamorous I or No. 

Herriek, p. 8«0. 

In the modem editions of Shake- 
speare, I is generally changed to aye; 
but in Whalley*8 Ben Jonson the 
single Towel is retained, which the 
reader should recollect, or he will 
sometimes take it for the pronoun. 
I, the pronoun, was sometimes re- 
peated in colloquial use, as the French 
subjoin mot : Je n'aime pas cela, moi; 
" 1 like not such a thing, I." Some 
instances of it occur in Shakespeare, 
and many other writers. 

1*11 dnnk no more than will do me good, for no man's 

fieasure, /. S Hen. IF, u, i. 

will not budge for no man's pleasure, /. 

£oM. /•/«/., iiLl. 
Yon light is not day-light, I know it, /. Ind. 

Ironically : 

I am an ass, // and yet I kept the st^^e in master 
Tarleton's time. Induct, to B. Jons. Bwtk. Fair. 

1 am none of those common pedants, /, 
That cannot speak without propterea quod. 

iKiicari/^O.PL,ii,343. 
For my disport I rode on hunting, /. 

Mirr.Maf.,^,1%, 

I per se, as A per be, &c. ; I by itself: 

If then your / agreement want, 

I to your / roust answer No. 
Therefore leave off your spelling plea, 

Aud let my / be /f>«r M. Wifs Interp., p. 116. 

f JA6ISH. Perhaps a misprint foryaflTtiA. 

To discourse him seriously is to read the ethics to a 
monkey, or make an oration to Caligula's horse, 
whence you can only expect a wee-hee or jabuk 
spurn. Twehe tngeniout Ckmracters, 1686. 

JACK, s. A horseman's defensive upper 
garment, quilted and covered with 
strong leather. It is usually inter- 
preted a coat of mail, but some of the 
following quotations seem to prove 
otherwise. A kind of pitcher made 
of leather was similarly called a black 
jack, even in my memory. 

1 have half a score Jades that draw my beer earts; 
and every jade shall bear a knave, and every knave 
•hall wear a Jack, and every jack shidl have a diuU, 
and every skull shall shew a spear, and every spear 
shaU kill a foe at Vicket (Held. 

First P. of Sir J. OUe., Snppl. to Sh., ii, 297. 
The bill-men come to blows, that, by their cruel 

thwacks, 
The ground Ity strew'd with male and shreds of 

Utlcr'd jach. Drayt. PulyoH., xxii, p. 1063. 

Their armour [in KnglnndJ is not unlike unto that 



which in other countries they use, as corslets, Al- 
maine rivets, shins of male, jacket quilted, and 
covered over with leather, fbstian, or canvas, over 
thick plates of yron that are sowed to the same. 

£uph.Smgt.,¥r2,h. 
Their horsemen are with jacks for most part clad. 

Harr. Jriost., x, 73. 

The following, however, is an instance 
of jack used for a coat of mail : 

Nor lay aside Xhtit jacks of gymold mail. 

JSdw. Ill, i, 9, in CapelTsProlus. 

Unless the original copy had *' jacks, 
or gymold," whicb seems to me most 
probable. 

tBut with the tmsty bow, 
Kud jacks well quilted with soft wool, they came to 
Troy. CkapH. II., iii. 

[2b be on the jack of any one, to 
attack him violently, evidently in 
allusion to the preceding word.] 

tlV ii2c{Mar,I will be revenged on thee : I will sit on 
thy skirts : I will he upon yourjaeke Ua it. 

Terence in BngUsk,VI\A. 
fAnd our armie, Joyning with the prince's, wee made 
a gallant body \ which made him sneake to his quar- 
ters at Opennan. And, as often as he stur'd, wee 
were on kujack. A. Wilson^s Autokiogretphy. 

tMy lord hy in Morton College; and, as ne was 

Sing to parliament one morning on foot^ a man in a 
ire and dvill outward habit mett him, and jossel'd 
him. And, though I was at thai time behind his 
lordship. I mw it not } for, if I had, I should have 
keen upon his jack. Ihii, 

tJACK-A-LANTERN. The ignU fa- 
tuus. 

I am an evening dark as night, 
Jack'Witk'tk§-UMtcm, bring a light 

Tk$ Slighted MaU,^. 4». 

JACK-A-LENT. A stuffed puppet, 
dressed in rags, &c., which was 
thrown at throughout Lent, as cocks 
were on Shrove Tuesday. 

Thou cam'st but half a tiling into the world. 
And wast made up of patches, parings, shreds ; 
Them, that when last thou wert put out of service, 
Travell'd to Hanutead Heath on an Ash Wednesday, 
Where thou didst stand six weeks the Jack of Lent, 
For boys to hurl three throws a penny at thee. 
To make thee a purse. B. Jons. Tale qfa Tuk, iv, S. 

Six weeks are again mentioned as the 
duration of a Jack of Lent, in the 
following passage : 

Nay, TOO old Jatks^lent, six weeks and upwards, 
thongn you be our cutaiu's father you cannot stay 
there. Ffmr Prentices, O. PL. vi, 47B. 

By which is meant, that the old man 
is come to the utmost extent of his 
utility and existence. 

The very children in the street do adore me; for if a 
boy that is throwini at his Jack-a-Lent chance to hit 
me on the shins, why, I say nothing but Tu quoque, 
smile, and forgive the child. 

Breent^s Tu Quoqiie,0. PI., vii, 9^ 

If I forfeit. 
Make me a Jack o' Lent, and break my shins 
Foruntagg'd points and compters. 

B. /- Fl. WomsM*s Prize, if, 8. 

Jack-a-Lent occurs twice in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor ; once merely as a 
jocular appellation, iii, 3, and once as 
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a butt, or object of satire and attack, 
V, 5. 

Breton introduces the name of tbis 
personage witb an allusion to a well- 
known proverb : 

The poffinfc fat that ahewei the pesant'a feede, 
Proves Jack a. Lent was nerer gentleman. 

Honour of Falonr, 1605. 

Taylor tbe water-poet has a tract en- 
titled, "Jacke a Lent, his Beginning 
and Entertainment: with tbe mad 
Prankes of bis Gentleman-usher, 
Shrove-Tuesday," &c. See Works, 
p. 113. 
JACK-AN-APES. A monkey, or ape ; 
from Jack and ape. In this sense it 
has been long disused, though com- 
mon enough still, as addressed to an 
impertinent and contemptible cox- 
comb. 

This performed, and the horse and jack-an-met for a 
jigge, they had sport enough that dxy for nothing. 

GajfUm, Fttt. Notes, p. S73. 
Like a come aloft ^acoiMpw. Sheldon, cited by Todd. 

Notwithstanding the attempts of Rit- 
son and others to derive it from Jack 
Napety a person never heard of, I have 
no doubt that tbe real derivation is Jack 
and ape, as Johnson gave it. Mr. 
Todd does not appear to have ob- 
served, that in the instance which I 
have copied from him, it simply 
means an ape. See Come aloft. 

That which would make n jackanapes a monkey, if he 
could Ket it, a Uyle. JsU of UulU, ii, 1. 

Massinger coined the word Jane-an- 
apes, as a jocular counterpart to Jack- 
an-apes. Bondm,, iii, 2. 
JACK OF THE CLOCK, or CLOCK- 
HOUSE. A figure made in old pub- 
lic clocks to strike the bell on the 
outside ; of the same kind as those 
formerly at St. Dunstan's church in 
Fleet-street. Jack, being tbe most 
familiar appellative, was frequently 
bestowed upon whatever bore the 
form, or seemed to do the work, of a 
man or servant. Thus, roasting 
jacks were so named from performing 
the office of a man, who acted as 
turnspit, before that office devolved 
upon dogs. Jack and Gill were, in- 
deed, familiar representatives of the 
two sexes in low life ; as in the pro- 
verb, •• Every Jack must have his 
Oiii;** and, ** A good Jack makes a 



good GilU' Ray, Prov., p. 124. 
^ojack alone : 

Since ertrjjack became a gentleman. 
There's many a gentle person made tkjaek. 

Bick.ni»uy 
But my time 
Runs posting on in Bolingbroke*s proud joy, 
W^hile 1 stand fooling here, his/o^ o* the clock. 

SicLII,y»i. 
K. Rick. WelL bat what's o'clock f 
Buck. Upon the stroke of ten. 
K.Bick. WeU. let it strike. 
Buck. Why let it strike f 
K. Rich. ABcanse that, like a/sci, thoa keep^ tks 

stroke 
Betwixt thy begging and ny meditatioii. 

Rick, m^tt.t. 

Skirm. How now, creainres, what's o'clock f 
Fra. Why. do yoa Uke ns to be jaekt o* tk* dock 
house r PuritoM, Suppl. to Sh^ ii. S7S. 

How's the night, boy? Drmw. Faith, sir, 'tis roy 

late. 
Uber. Faith, sir, you lie. Is this your jack V th* 

dock-house f 
Will Toa strike, sir f R.^FL CoseomA, act i. p. 167. 
But, howsoever, if YamXtM jacks be once up with thdr 
elboves, and quareUing to stnke eleven, as soon as 
ever the clock has parted them, and ended tbe fray 
• with his hanuner, let not the duke's gallery cootn^ 
yon anv longer. Decker's OuPs Hornkook, lOOB. 

By the above it appears that the 
jacks at St. Paul's struck only the 
quarters. 

Decker, in another pamphlet, tells 
us of a fraternity of sharpers who 
called themselves Jackes of the clock- 
house : 

There is another firatemitie of wandring pilgrimi, 
who merrily call themselves Jackes o/tks Hoek^iause. 

He then describes that piece of me- 
chanism particularly : 

The jiuke of a chck-kouse goes npon soews, and bis 
office is to do nothing but strike, so does Uiis noise 
(for they walke up and down Uke fidiers) travaile viih 
motions, and whatever their motions get them is called 
strikinff. 

Lantern and Candlelight, or ths Belmam*s Second 
Night Walk, /-c. 

See Noise. 

He scrapes you lust such a Icff, in answering yoa, ss 
jeiek o' th* cCock-kouse agoing about to strike. 

Flecknoe's jBnifmat. Ckar., p. 71 

Cotgrave, in the article Fretillon, iu- 
troduces it as a general term for a 
diminutive or paltry fellow : 

A litUe nimble dwane or hop^m>my-thumbe ; a jacks 
of the clock-house ; a UtUe ousie-body, medler.Jadc* 
stickler : one that has an oare in every man's baat^ or 
his hand in every man's dish. 

MinutC'jacks, in Timon of Athens, 
have been supposed to mean the same 
thing ; hui jacks that struck hours or 
quarters could hardly be so called. 

Oip and knee slaves, vapours, and wUnute-jacks. 

Ttmon^m.i. 

FrohMy jacks are there only equiva- 
lent to fellows, as in Richard 111: 
« silken, sly, insinuating^acjl».'* It 
will then mean ''fellows who watch 
the proper minutes to offer their 
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adulation." Jacky as shown above, 
was a common appellative for every 
person or thing familiarly, or rather 
contemptuously, spoken of. 
Katherine calls her music-master a 
twangling^'acAr. Tarn, ofShr,^ ii, 1 ; 
and so elsewhere. 

The clock-house evidently means thnt 
part of the steeple, &c., which con- 
tains the clock. 
fJACK-IN-A-BOX. 1. A thief who 
deceived tradesmen by substituting 
empty boxes for others full of money. 

This Jacke-in-a-boxe, or this divcll in lUHnB tlmpe, 
wenriuK (like a player on a atage) good cloatbea o~ 
hit backe, comes to a goldsmiths stall, to a drapers, 



on 

a 



habberdashers, or into any other slioppe, where he 
knowes Kood store of silver faces are to be seenc. 

D€kk<f. English VUlanUt, lfi33. 

2. A kind of fire-work described in 
White's Artificial Fhreworks, 1/08, 

p. 17. 

3. In the following passage it perhaps 
means a child's toy, such are still in 
use. 

As I was thai walking ray rounds, np comes a brother 
of the quill, belonging to the office, who no sooner 
made his entrance amount the equitable fraternity, 
but up startdl every one m his seat, hke a Jack in a 
bos, cr>ing out Legit aut non Legit; To which they 
answerd memseWes, Non legit, my lord. 

The Infernal M'andertr, 1703. 

tJACK-A-DANDY. A pert fellow. 

Bea. I'll throw him into the dock, rather than he 
shall succeed Jack Dandy. Come, sir, all shall be 
well again. Fear not. Br<m«'i Northern Lass. 

My love is blithe and bucksome. 
And sweet and line as can be. 
Fresh and gay as the flowers in May, 
And lookes like /orir-a-iaitt/y. 

Wit and Drollery, 1683, p. S43, 
San. Nor any where else, where he was not to be 
found ; if you had look'd for him where he was, 'twas 
ten to one hut you had met with him. 
Jaein, Woidi, Jackadandif f , ,«a^ 

The Mistake, a Contdy, 170S. 

fJACK-ON-BOTH-SIDES. A popular 
name for a neutral. 

Reader, John Newter, who erst plaid 
The Jack on both sides, here is hiid. 

Witts Rearations, 1854. 

fJACK-OUT-OF-DOORS. A houseless 
person. 

Neqne pessimus neque primus : not altogether Jack 
out of doores, and vet no gentleman. 

WithaW Dictionary, ed. 16S4, p. 66». 

fJACK-OUT-OF-OFFICE appears to 
have been used, in derision, for one 
who was no longer a jack-in-office. 

For liberalitie. who was wont to be a priocipall offlon 
... is toum«l Jacks out o/qffiee, and others appointed 
to have the custodie. ,^„ 

Riche his FareteeU to Militarie Profession, 1681. 

fHanging-JACK . A jack for cooking. 

I met Spiccr in Lincoln's Inn court, buying m a 
iUiMtM-jacit to roast biids tipon. 

i»f/,y/ DJary, Feb. 4th, 1660. 



tJACK-BRAG, or JACK-BRAGGER. 
A boaster. 

Jacke Bragger and his fellow, a vaunter, a cracker, 
&c WithaW Dictionarie, ed. 16()8, p. 263. 

fJACK-MEDDLER. A busybody. 

A Jaeke-medUr, or busie-body in everie mans matter, 
ardelio. WithaW DUttonarie, ed. 1608, p. 263. 

fJACK-PUDDING. A showman's 
buffoon. 

I tell vou, I had as leave stand among the rabble, to 
see A jack-pudding csX a custard, as trouble myself to 
sre a pky. Shadwell, Sullen Lovers, 1670. 
Now's the only time for fools and fiddlers, and indeed 
all sorts of people that have nothing to do ; for now 
BHrtholomew Fair approaches, where they may trifle 
away their time amonxst drolls and Jaek-puddings, 
and their money in nuts, toys, and gingerbread. 

Poor Robin,nAO. 

t JACKET. To line one's jacket, to 
drink deeply. 

II s'nccoustre bien. He stuffes himselfe soundly, hea 
lines his Jacket throughly with liquor. Cot grate. 

A JACOB'S STAFF. A pilgrim's staff; 
either from the frequent pilgrimages 
to St. James of Compos tella, or because 
the Apostle St. James was usually re- 
presented with one. 

As he had traveil'd many a ■ommer's day 
Through boyling sanu of Arabic and Ynd ; 

And in Ids hand a JacoVs staffs to stay , 

His weary limbs upon. Spens. 1^ Q., I, vi. 82. 

Also an astronomical instrument,called 
likewise a cross-staff; from its re- 
semblance to the other : 

Bcsolve that with your /acoa** #te/. _ . ^^ 

Hudibr., n, iU, 786. 
tWhereupon the poore promosticator was readie ia 
runne himselfe through with his Jacobs staffs. 

Nash, Pierce Peniksse, 15W. 
fHis life is upright, for he is alwaies looking upward, 
vet dares beleeve nothing above primnm nubile, for 
*tis out of the reach of his Jacobs staffs. 

Overbury's New and Choise Characters, 161S. 
\Jur. Tlien lie tell yoo. There was once an astrologer 
brought mad before me, the circulations of the heavens 
bail tum'd his braines round, he had very strange fits, 
he would ever be staring, and gazing, and yet his eyes 
were so weake, they could not kwke up without a staffe. 

Spr. k Jacobs staffs jou mtuat? 

Marmyon's Fine Compsmum, 16SS. 
fWho having known both of the land and sky, 
More than fam'd Archimide, or Ftolomy, 
Would further press, and like a pslmer went. 
With Jacobs staff, beyond the Armament 

Witts BecreuHons, 1664. 

JACOB'S STONE. The stone which 
was brought from Scone by Edward I, 
reputed among the Scots to have been 
the very stonewhich supported Jacob's 
head at Luz ; and regarded by them 
as the palladium of the monarchy. 
See Hume, an. 1296. It is still en- 
closed in the coronation chair. 

If I survive EngUnd's inheritance. 
Or ever live to sit on Jacob*s stone. 
Thy love shall with my crown be hereditarr. 

Heywood's Boyal K., #^., Anc. Dr.. n, SS7. 

For a fuller history of this stone, see 
the accounts of Westminster Abbey, 
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and these Latin verses, which are, or 
were, iDscribed upon the chair itself: 

8i quid habent veri vel chronira cana, fideare, 
CUittditar hac cathedrA nobilis ecce lapia. 

Ad rapot ezimiiu Jacob qnoadam pAthaircka 
Quera posuit, cernena numina mira poll, 8bc. 

JACOBIT£. Tliis word seems to be 
used for Jacobin, or white friar. 

To see poor aucklinga welcom'd to the light, 
With searing irons of some soure Jacobite. 

Hall, Sat^ iv, 7. 

+7V> JADE. To weary. Apparently a 
new word in lord Bacon's time. 

For it is a dull thing to tire, and, as we now say, to 
jade anything too far. Eetay xxxii. 

JADRY. The properties of a bad or 
vicious horse ; from jadcy which in its 
primitive sense, as applied to a horse, 
is growing into disuse, though Pope 
has so applied it, which may keep it 
alive a little ; but the usage is in 
general transferred to the metapho- 
rical sense, as applied to a woman. 

Seeks all foul means 
Of boisterous and roueh jadry, to disseat 
His lord, that kept it bravely. Tvo Noble KiHsm., ▼, 4. 

JAKES. A necessary-house, or privy. 
A term now almost forgotten, though 
used by Dryden and Swift. See 
Johnson. Hence the quibbling title 
of sir John Harrington's tract, " The 
Metamorphosis of Ajax," by which 
he meant the improvement of ajakes. 
See Ajax. 

Its etymology is uncertain, unless we 
accept the very bad pun of sir John, 
who derives it (in jest indeed) from 
an old man who, at such a place, cried 
out age akes, age akes, meaning that 
age causes aches ; whence some who 
heard him called the place age akee, 
or ajakes. Prologue to Ajax, 
The delicacy of ^ueen Elizabeth was 
much offended with him for publish- 
ing that book, which is now esteemed 
by collectors such a prize. Jakes 
was sometimes written iaxe, which 
made the punning allusion the more 
easy. 

Solomon, a Jew, fell inte a iaxe at Tewkesbury on a 
Saturday. Camden*$ Remains, p. 807. 

JAKES-FARMER. One who cleanses 
the Jakes, jocularly called a gold- 
finder. 

May we are all signion here in Spain, from ihtjakei- 
farmer to the grandee, or odelantado. 

B. j- Ft. Love's Cure, ii, 1. 
Mot scorning scullions, coblers, colliers, 
Jakee-farmert, fldlers, ostlers, oysterers. 

Sjfheiter'i Tobacco BeUUr'd, Works, p. 676, a. 



The chamber stinkea worse all the yeere long, than x 

jakes-farmtr*s clothes doth at twelve a clock at nicbt. 

Fennow on Ike Cowtpler, in Ccnsurm lAl., &, p 9<^- 

Called in Stowe a goung-fermour. 
London, ed. 1633, p. 666. See Qgung. 
fJAMSEY. 

Then have they netiier-stockes to these gai haum,mA 
of cloth (tho never so fine), for that is thooght too 
base, but otjawuey, worsted, crewell, alike, thrcd, sad 
such like. 5/«Mf, JnMiomU ofAbussi. 

A JANE. A small coin of Genoa, or 
Janua ; according to Skinner, '* Kxp. 
Halfpence of Janua, potius Geneva, 
q. d. nummuB Genuensis vel Januen- 
sis.** Supposed to be the same as 
the galley halfpence mentioned by 
Stowe. 

Because I could not give her many a Jems. 

^»«w./€.,III.vii,58. 

Chaucer more than once speaks of a 
Jane in this sense. See Warion on 
Spenser, vol. i, p. 245. 
fJANIVEER. An old form of January. 
Fr. Janvier. 

Time sure hath wheel'd about his yeare, 
December meeting /ciu'vMrr. 

CleoMeland, Char, of London JHummil, IM7. 

To JAPE. To play, or jest 

"Sajjaps not hym, he is no smal fdle. 

Skelton, p. SS4L 

It was used also in an indecent sense : 

Mow have ye other vicious nuumera of speech, but 
sometimes and in some cases toleimble, ana chiefly to 
the intent to moove laughter and to make spoft, or 
to give it some prety strance grace ; and is Wnea vs 
use such woides as may oe drawen to a fonle and 
unsliamefast sence.as one that ahonld say to a young 
woman, I pray you let me j^e with yon, which is 
indeed no more but let me sport with voo. Yea, and 
though it were not so directly spoken, tne very sound- 
ing m the woid were not commendable, as he that in 
the presence of ladies would nae this ooflamon pro- 
verbe: 

Jape with me, but hurt me not, 
Bourde with me, but ahame me not 
For it may be taken in another pervcrser sense by 
that sorte of persons that heare it, in whose eares bo 
such matter ought almost to be culed in memory. 

Pmtienk. Art of BngUsk Poesio, B. iii, cfa. 2S. 

A JAPE. A jest. 

I durst aventure wel the price of nj beet cap. 
That when the end is knowen, all will tume to a mm. 

Gaauner Gurlom, O. PL, il, 11 
The pilfring pastime of a crue of apea. 
Sporting themselves with their conceited /•■«». 

Corjfai, Ferses pr^tru, [k 7, b.] 

To JAR. To tick as a dock. 

My thoughts are minutes, and, with aighs, they/ar 
Their watches, to mine eyes, the outwvd unatoi ; 
Whereto my finger. Tike a dial's point. 
Is pointing still, in cleansing them from tean. 

Biek. n, V, S. 

The ahove is the reading of the second 
folio, and is sense without alteration 
or laborious explication : the reading 
of the old quartos serves as the best 
comment, which is, 

Thejjar 
Their watchea on unto tuiue ejm, fce. 



JAR 

The meaniDg i§, "They tick their 
periods od, to my eyes, which repre- 
sent the outward watch;" wHtcli 
ugnifying, na Dr. Johnson observed, 
in the'first plxce a portion of time, and 
in the second tlie fnce of the clock. 

The bellf ti.ll/ne.tlinnrl. ihrifliinf, the undi eimk- 
ing. c fdiuu "J'"^"^^'^.^!^ Tr^grdt, a. PL, Lil, 1M' 

A JAB, Trom the sboTe, a bent or stroke ; 
the ticking made by the |>Bllets of tbe 
pendulum in a clock. 

YcL, good deed. Lfonta, 
Wli.l lady Ihe hew loid, tn«I. Talt. i, 8, 

fJARSEY. Wool combed but not spun 

■Mil TWilj combed iiilojurBM forworke.wliicli l?i« 

JAVEL. A worthless fellow. Javrlle 
in French mesiis a sheaf of corn, and 
also a fsggot of brush wood, or other 
worthless materials ; and therefore 
might be applied to such fellows as 
Shakespeare calls "msh bavin wits." 

Tilt term that IheH Oojicfi 

tato Ihnr mttSr. S^. Volt. HuU. T., r. 30>. 
To prevh bj hftlTci ia Ut be wonc than tLou tongue. 

Thit cite fnodirorda, but ehirt off TOTkeanddiiclpline 

br ntelLi. JH- Siul., B. 'Ui. eli. SB, p. 19-2. 

He mIIbI llie felUiw ribbJd, .iMyn, j-wil, been- 

biter, hr. AKiudh'i C'Ii^U, liSI, E i. 

To JAUNCE. To ride bard; from 
janter, old French, to work a horse 
riolently. 

Spur-Kill'd, tjid tir'd, bj jamifiiif Balinibrolre. 

A JAUNCE was also used for njauiit, 
the derivHtion of wliich is supposed 
to be the same. For, '' What n jaunt 
have I had" {Rom. ^ Jul., ii, 5), the 
quartos read, "What tijaunee have 1 
had." The same is meant by geanee 
in the following passage ; 

Vaith. voiilil 1 had a few more grnnai on'l 1 
An' fou aa;r Ibc word, aciid du lo Jcridio, 
OB|.irpl a man wen a poit.liorir. 1 ba' nol knnrn 
The like on-t. B. J<mi. TaltofM TV«, ii. 4. 

The word is purposely misspelt, to 
mark the dialect of the speaker; as 
eailA for faith, ftc. 
To JAW. To devour, to Uke within 

the jaws. 

I reck iinl if lh( woltee •rgnld ,W me, lo 

TVd f^ebh KiiiM., iii, i 

I do not know that this word was 
ever so employed by any other author. 



17 IDL 

It seems to he only a harsh metaphor, 
hazarded in this place. 
JAWSAND, adj. Apparently, a corrup- 
tion of joysome or Jocund. 

'?^'s-i-i Darl., lit, 1 . 

The old edition hM jaw/and. 
A JAY. Used for a loose woman, pro- 
bably from the gay plumage of that 
bird. Warburton remarks, that putta 
in llfllian has also both these senses. 

ImUeifroniraM; " Urrr. W. r.iii, !. 

Someyay sf Itaif, 
Wlioee mallier mu tier painuni, halb betraj'd bin. 
Oot.. iii. 4. 

ICB-BROOK. Supposed to mean cold 
or icy brook. 

The reading of the old quarto is ise- 
brnoket, which the folio changed to 
ice brooke* ,- whence Pope made 
Ehro's, and was followed by Capell. 
Hr. Stt-evena is of opinion that I'ce- 
brook't is right ; and proves from 
Mariist, tbnt the brook or rivulet so 
used, is the Salo, now Xaloa, near 
Bilbilis, in Celtiberia. 
ICELAND DOGS. Shaggy, shftrp-eared, 
white dogs, much imported formerly 
as favorites for ladies, &c. 

Bat It I had brontht IliUa iagi tma litlniU, o'l lina 

Smrliam'i 4rfmit"umlc/Wimn, PrcRiet. 

Boliiuk. Dtitr, ^ Bril., p. 931. 

Written also corruptly Iiling, and 

tlani hair like benp, or lilie the hling cnra, 
Y.,T npver powder, nor the eriipini iron 
SJiall loueb IheMdaniliiw iarit. 

B. t n. Oaw. iif CeriitH, n, \. 
So I miibl ban m* b^lr-rnll of that 
Her /iJaaJ cur rehian. JHuiiJU, Pitt., T, 1. 

Our waLcr-don and liUrndt here are ibom. 
II kill tiir oriroiacD bare eo mocb la worn. 

Dnflai-I Mcmcmlf. p. *S». 

These dogs are particularly described 
by A. Fleming, in his transktion of 
Caius de Canibus: 

Oae and raatonie hath intcrtained other doneaofan 
OQllandiaiifl kindr^ but a Tew, and the lama Hjing ot 
a prettT byrneiH^ I meaqv Inivul rhmt, curled 
add mugh all or cr, which by reaaon of tbe lengbt pf 
their htare make ibowe DCilher of fice nor ulliaij. 

atnnge, are treatl; art bj. eileanied, Ukcfl np, and 

genlle w eomfcrler. <^Bmfliik D^fil. f-l., 1678. 

IDLE WORMS. Worms bred from idle- 
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nes8. It was supposed, and the notion 
was probably encouraged for the sake 
of promoting female industry, that 
when maidens were idle, worms bred 
in their fingers. 

Keep thy hands in thy muff, and warm the idU 
Worms in tliy fingeri' ends. 

B. /• Fl. Woman Hater, iii, 1. 
Her WRj^^ner, a tniall grey-coated guat, 
Not hitlf so big as a round little ta.;rm, 
Prick'd from the lazy fitter of a roaid. 

Rom. and Jul., i, 4. 

[To he sick of the idleSy to be lazy.] 

+Hodie nullam lineam duxi : I hare beene sicte of the 
idles to day. WitkaU' Dictionary, ed. 1634, p. 6&8. 

fJEBERD. To jeopard. Heywood, 1556. 
fJELOUX. An old form of spelling 
jealous. 

Th' have made mejeloux of a god, no god. 
I'll make them jeloux, 1 will wed (abroad) 
A people (yet) no |>eople ; and their brett 
Shall split, for spight, to see the nations blest. 

Du BarUu. 

fJENESTRAY. 

Phi. You forget his corer'd dishes 
0( jene-itroyes, and marmalade of ltpt« 
Perfuiu'd by breath sweet as the beanes first blos- 
somes. Suckling'i AglaurOy 1638. 

JENERr S BANK. The following pas- 
sage is probably corrupt. It has 
been conjectured that there was a 
bank called JenerfSy so famous as to 
be proverbial for security ; but it 
remains to be shown that any 
country-bank existed in the seven- 
teenth century ; much more that 
they were so common as for one to 
be famous above the rest. A better 
reading seems to be wanted : 

How now, my old Jtnn-t't hank, my horse. 
My castle, 4ie in Waltham all night, and 
Mot under the canopy of yoor host Blague's house ? 
Merry Denl qfSJm., O. PL, ▼, 800. 

Can it be a misprint, for ErmerCs 
bank» or the old Roman road passing 
through Edmonton, which might 
have been written Irminfs? Horse 
is not much more intelligible, as 
applied here. Should it not be 
house? speaking of his house as his 
castle. 

fJENNET. A small Spanish horse. 

This tryall, Camilla, must be sifted to narrow poiuii, 
lest in seeking to try your lover like a }>«»«/, you try 
him like a jatM. Lylie*i Bupkuee. 

To JEOBARD. Sometimes written for 
to jeopard ; probably from ignorance 
of the etymology. 

Yet I dare /raftAfd my cappe to fortie sbillingi, thoa 
Shalt have but a colde smte. 

Vlp.FHlweFsJrl of Flattery, HS. 

To jeopard, itself, is not much in use. 



All the examples given in Todd'i 
Johnson, are of the seventeenth 
century, or earlier. 

JEOBERTIE, for jeopardy, in like man- 
ner. 

If you foil me, of wlilch there is amaH jeobtrtu, 
I will send word to set them all at libertie. 

Harr. Ariosto, zxzr, 44. 

To JEOPARD. To hazard or endanger. 
Not in use now. 

He was a prince n|rht bardie and adventeront, lol 
fearing to jeopard his person in place of danger. 

Bolinsh.^ ToL i, 1. 3. eol. 1. 
I am compelled ag^nst my minde and will (as Pompcy 
the Great was) io jeopard the libertie of our country, to 
the hazard of a battel. North's Pint. Brutus, p. 1071 
♦The forcfrontes or frontier* of the ii. comers, what 
wythe fordys and shelves, tnd what with mcket, be 
very jeoperdous and daungerous. Mart's Utopia, lUl. 

JER-FAULCON, or GERFAULCON. 
A large and fine sort of hawk, said 
to come originally from the north ; 
therefore by some called the Iceland 
falcon. Gyrofalco, low Latin ; ger^ 
faulk, or gerfaut, French. Latham 
is abundant in its praise : 

A bird stately, brave, and beautifull to behold in the 
eye and judgement of man, more strong and power- 
full than any other used hawk, and many of them 
very bold, couragious, valiant, and verv venlnroos, 
next to the alight-faulcon, of whose wortbiness I hare 
aUready sufflcienUy discoursed. La t ham, B. i, eh. 16. 

The Gentleman's Recreation is almost 
equally strong in its commendation ; 
p. 48 of the Treatise on Hawks. 
The following description of a contest 
of one of these birds with a heron, 
may be thought interesting : 

I saw once a jerfalam let fKe at an \aoa, and 
observrd with what clamour the beron entertained 
the sight and approach of the bawke, and with what 
winding shift nee strave to get above her, labouring 
even by bemuting his enemies feathers to make her 
flagge-winged, and so es^pe ; bat when at last thcf 
must needs come to an encounter, resuming oooragc 
out of necessity, hee turned face against her, and 
striking the hawke throuj^h the torge with his ItU, 
fell downe dead together with his dead enemie. 

Arthur Warwicts Meditatious, part ii, p. 80. 

JERICHO seems to be used, in the 
following instance, as a general term 
for a place of concealment or banish- 
ment. If so, it explains the common 
phrase of wishing a person at Jerickot 
without sending them bo far aa Paki- 
tine. 

Wlio would to curbe lueh insolence, I know. 
Bid such young boyes to stay in Jericho 
XJntill their beards were growne, their wits more staid. 

Heyw. HierarchU, B. iv, p Ml 

JERONIMO. See Hibronimo. It ii 
censnred with Titus Andronicas in 
the following passage : 

He that will swear Jeronimo or Anditminn tie tti 
best plays yet, sliall pass unexceptcd at h««^ M • 



Bu vhoH JadjEcmnil 
Thno^h It be an igi 






B JoHi. I-lncl. la B^rll: Fair 

JESSES. The short straps of leather, 
but aometimea of silk, which went 
round the legs of a hfiwk, in which 
were fixed the varvels, or little rings 
of HJIver, and to these the leash, or 
long strap which the falconer twisted 
round his hand ; from geet, or gtt, 
the same in old French ; or geste, 
B bandage in general. In a passage 
of Heywood's Woman IciU'd with 
Kindness, gett and geatet are distin- 
guished : 



If I do proTd her hanf 
nonfh thut beritrret vere mj dr 
Vi wlitlle her off, j--" '-' ■— ^- 









Hin Kem'd hi! feet did By, wd in Uieir iHrd dFligM. 
Spr~..l'.ll,Vl.ir,n. 

In the old play of Bdw. II it is 
printed grettet by mistake : 

1 hiTt the ircou [jeWH] li"! "ill pJl ion down. 

O. Fi.,ii.3«. 
A fank he etIeeiDi the Irae burden of noUililj, and 
ie eiceedmg imhitisiii loeeem detii^tcd in the iport, 
■ud to here hii fiat riored irilh bit jeaa- 

Smilt't Mitrmim., ( iriii, p. M i BUh'i editiuL 

To JEST. To act any feigned part in 
a mask or interlude, &c. 

Aa KBCIeeod ujocnad u tojWf 

Oo I to Bglit. RicH. II. i. S. 

ji JEST, A mask, pageant, or inter- 
lude. 

Bm vherc ii old Hienminu onr muihel ! 

He promii'd at, in honour of oor meet. 

To gmce our bMonr 1 wilh udii rnuiwiii jal. 

SpaiiX Trog.. 6. PL, iii. 1S8. 

On which immediately follovs the 
mask, which satiBfieB the king as the 
fulfilment of the promise. It seems 
to be applied to actions in general, 
real or fictitious. See Oest. Jeit is 



Jaiprr Hiyicood, in Cem. Lit., ii. S9S. 

To JET. To atrul, or walk proudly; 
to throw the body about in walking. 
Jetler, French. 

O peace! Contcnblalion makei ■ rare torkey-eock 
■'"™" ' JwV'^jVyS, ii. 6. 

Nor uiowie nana that M on iKa'inndi. 

Smmi, Br. Fail., Ll.iii.p. Rt 
Of thsM llul prank it with tbeir pJnmea. 
Aaijtt it with their ehoice perfdmei, 

BtTTiii'i «oUt «itmitri.f.*t. 



See also 0. PI., iii, 390. 

It is used in the following passage 

for to rejoice, eiult, or be proud : 

The orden I did eet, 
Min:/<irl^a/ii7.. g.tw'ari™! p! MS. 

[To encroach insultingly upon.] 

Siei m. ii, «. 
f^It iilinidKhcn En^rliihrnent paFience miut be Ihu 

XeinMoemngil.""''"" PtoJ ^Si?r*^™SI^ 

A JETTER. A strutter ; from the pre- 
ceding. 

So were jt brtler, 
Wliit (hulde 1 beiiec be i idler.' 

ft«rPfcO,PL,l,M. 

tJEWS' EARS. Funguses or excre- 
scences of the elder- tree, called 
auricula Judm in Lalin, and there- 
fore it is probably a corruptiou of 
Judaa't eart. Judas was supposed 
to hare hanged himself on an elder- 

Tlieylhat have Hujpiini or iwcllinp in the tliroal, 
□ ateep in ale a vhojc night. 



deji 



rt Ibe phrtj drink a Eood draof bt tbi 



JEW'S EYE. This phrase does not 
require explanation, but its origin 
may be worth remarking. The ex- 
tortions to which the Jews were 
subject in the thirteenth century, and 
the periods both before and after, 
exposed them to the most tyrannical 
and cruet mutilations, if they refused 
to pay tbe sums demanded of them. 
"King John," says Hume, "once 
demanded 10,000 marks from a Jew 
of Bristol, and on his refusal, ordered 
one of his teeth to be drawn every 
day, till he should consent. The Jew 
lost seven teeth, and then paid the 
sum required of him." Chap, iji, 
A.D. 1272. Tbe threat of losing an 
eye would hare a still more powerful 
effect. Hence the high value of a 
Jeu^i eye. The allusion was familiar 
in tbe time of Shakespeare : 

Thm will mrnt a Cbriatltii hT 

WiU be wonb a JiwiMf tyt. ktr, Ftf., ii. i. 

The fine black eye of the Jew doea 
not seem sufficiently to account for 
the saying. 
tJEWLEPS. 

29 



JEW 
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Forc'd from their bcd», 
Bv fcaverisb powers rude fits, whose heat, not all 
TFic ji'fclept of their tears, though some drops falL 

CJuimherlayne's Pkaronnldn, 1669. 

JEWSE, 8. If not put for joist, I know 
not what it is. I have met with it 
only in these lines : 

From tlie walls down went 
The English troopes, and to the gates did passe. 
Where th' iron barres in sunder the;^ did rent, 
Beate downe tlie posts, and all Witjetoaes lirept. 

Nice. Engl El., Mirr.for Mag., p. 8«6. 

The old dictionaries give jewise for a 
gallows, which in Chaucer is also 
used for the word punishment ; but 
the passage here cited refers to the 
gates of Cadiz, when stormed by the 
English. 
IGNOMY, for ignominy, occurs very 
commonly. 

Tliy ignomy sleep with thee in the grave, 
Dut not reracmber'd in thy epitaph. 1 Hen. TV, t, 4. 
Hence, broker, lacquey [—ignomy and shame 
Pursue thy life, and Uve aye with thy name ! 

Tro. and Cr., v, 3. 
Oh wherefore stain you vcrtue and renowne 
With such foule tearmcs of ignomy and shame ? 

Trag. Com. of Weakest goes to the Wail, H S, b. 
Ilis ignomy and bitter shame in fine shall be more 
prcat. Tho9. Preston** Cambvses, bl. let.,. A 2. 

Tlie one of which doth bring etemall fame, 
The other ignomie and dastard shame. 

Mirr.for Magistr., p. 765. 

It occurs also in Titus Andronicus. 
IGNOTE. Unknown. A mere pedantic 
Latinism, properly noticed by Todd. 

f All good (rewards layd by) shal stil increase 
For love of her, and Tt^auy decease ; 
Naught be ignote, not so much out of feare 
Of being puuisht, as offending her. 

LfneULeeTg Lucasta, 1649, p. 72. 

A JIG meant anciently not only a merry 
dance, but merriment and humour in 
writing, and particularly a ballad. 
Thus, when Polonius objects to the 
Player's speech, Hamlet sarcastically 
observes, 

He's for ^jigg, or a tale of bawdry, or he sleeps. 

Hand., ii, 2. 

He does not mean a dance (which 
these players did not undertake), but 
ludicrous dialogue, or a ballad. 
In the following passage it means 
n trick or sport ; and the desire of 
Mr. Sympson to change it into juggle, 
shows that he had but imperfectly 
learned the language of his authors: 

What dos't think of 
This innoN-ation P is't not a fine iigg!' 
A precious cunning in the late Protector, 
To shufRe a new prince into the state. 

B. /• Ft. or Shirley, Coron.,r, I. 
And therefore came it, that the fleering Scots, 
To EngLnnd's high disgrace, have made this fta; 

Bdw.n,0.n.,u,SbZ. 

In the Ilarleian collection of old 



ballads are many under the title of 
jigs; as, ''A Northern Jige, called 
Daintie, come thou to me ;" "A merry 
new Jigge, or the pleasant Wooing 
betwixt Kit and Pegge ;" &e. 
So in the Fatal Contract, by Hem- 
raings : 

We'll hear yonrjigff, — 
IIow is your ballad titled ? Act iv, se. 4. 

Thus: 

A small matter! you'll find it worth Meg of West- 
minster, although'it Iw but a htirejM. 

Hog hath lost, fe., O PL. vi, 88S. 

It appears, in the scene, that this jig 
was a ballad. 

f Looke to it, yon booksellers and stationers, and let 
not your shops be infected with such goose gyblets, 
or stinking garbadge, as the jygs of newsmongers. 

Jfash, Pierce PeniU-fse, 1592. 

fJIGGALORUM. A trifle. 

I see my inferiours in the gifts of learning, wisedorae. 




JIG-MAKER. A writer of ballads, or 
humorous poems. 

Oph. You ETC merry, my lord. Hain, Who, I? 
Oph. Ay, my lord. Ham. 0! your only >itf-flitfl-<T.' 

ffdml., Hi, i. 
If Tou have this strange monster honesty in yoor 
belly, why so jig-makfrs and chroniclers shall nick 
something out of you. Hon. Wh., O. PI., iii, 2>k 

Giacopo ! Petrarch was a dunce, Duite a jif- 
maker, Sannazar a goose, and Ariosto a puck-fist 
to me. Ford's Love's Sacrtfiee, li, 1. 

f JIM- J AM. A gimcrack. 

A thousand Jymjams and toycs have they in therr 
chambers. Hash, Pieret PemUsse, 15W. 

JIMMAL. See Gimmal. 

By JIS. See Gis. 

To ILD, for to yield. See God ild 

TOU. 

ILL MAY-DAY, t. e., Evil May-daT. 
The 1st of May, 1517. when the 
apprentices of London rose againit 
the privileged foreigners, whose ad- 
vantages in trade had occasioned 
great jealousy. Much mischief vm 
done before the rioters were quelled, ; 
and fourteen or fifteen apprentices ,' 
were afterwards executed. See i i 
ballad on the subject in Evaos's ^ 
Collection, vol. iii, p. 76, 2d cd. | 
Ben Jonson mentions it : ^ 

Bogues, hell-hounds, Stentors, out of my doan, fo* \ 
sons of noise and tumult, begot on an ttf May4ai, tf . 
when the g^ley-foist is afloat to Wettninstcrl 

BficssMt'v,^ 

The ballad begins, 

Pemse the stories of this land. 
And with advisement mark the Mine, 

And you shall justly understand 
How ill May-day firet got the name. 

This use of the word t^ is oov ob* 
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Bolete ; but it lasted much Inter than 
the times to which this work refers. 
Even in queen Anne's time some 
writers used the expression of an 
ill man, for a bad man. See Pen- 
nant's London, p. 587, 8vo ed. 
tILLS. 

Three illt come from tlic north, a cold wind, a shrink- 
ing cloth, nnd a dissembling man. Howell, 1659. 

flLL-PART. Ill-conditioned ? 

King John, that i7/-*«r/ personage. 

D<atk of R. EarU of HuHltngton, 1601. 

flLLUDE. To deceive. 

Homer doth tell in his aboundant rerse, 
The long laborious travailes of the man, 
And of his lady too he doth rchcrse, 
How shee illudrs v^ith all the art she can 
Th* unirratefull love which other lords began. 

* DrtriM'jr Orche$tra, 1596. 

flLLUSORY. Used as a noun. 

To trast this traitor upon oath is to trust a direll 
upp<»n his religion. To trust him uppon pledges, is a 
meare illusorye, for what piety is there among them 
that ran tyc ihem to rule of lionestie for it selfe, who 
are onely t>ouud to their ownc sensunlitycs. and re- 
spect onely private utility. Lettrr of Qu. Elic, 1699. 

ILIiUSTRATE, adj. Illustrious. 

Else why did I, of such illuatraU race. 
Obscure his vertuous deeds witli my disgrace? 

ifirr.for Mtuf., p. 705. 

Like Jove-borne Perseus, that UlustmU knight. 

Ibid., Engl. Eliz., p. 870. 

flMAGER. A painter. 

Now this more peer-les learned imager, 

liife to his lovely picture to confer, 

Did not extract out of the elements 

A certain secret chymik quint-essence. I>u Bartas. 

IMAGINOUS. Full of imagination. 

As the stuife 
Prepar'd for arras pictures, is no picture 
•Tillit be form'd, and man hath cast the beames 
Of his imagtHouae faucie thoniugh it. 

Bifron't Conspiracy, by Chapman, £ 2. 

fTo IMBASE. To degrade. 

Imbased him from lordlincs unto akitchin drudge. 

Warnn^i Alhions England. 159S. 

IMBOSH, «. The foam that comes 
from a hunted deer, apparently a cor- 
rupt and arbitrary formation from to 
imboss. 

For though he should keen the very middle of the 
stream, vet will that, with the help of the wind, lodge 
part of tlie stream and imboak that comet from him 
on the bank, it may be a quarter of a mile lower, 
which hath deceived many. 

GentUman'a Reertat., 8to, p. 73. 

fTo IMBOSK. To hide in the bushes. 

And said as much to his lord, requesting him to depart 
presently from thence, and imboak himself m the 
mountain, which was very neer. ,^«., , .* 

Hialory of Don Quixote, 16/6, f. 46. 

I M BOSS ED, the same as embossed. 
Blown and fatigued by b^ug hunted. 
See Embossed. 

But we have almost imboaa'd him, we shall see his 
fall to-night. Al^t ">", iii. «• 

But being then imboat, the noble stately deer 
When he hath gotten ground, the kennel cast arrear, 
Doth beat the brooks, kr. Drayt. Polyolb., xin, p. 917. 

It was applied also to dogs : 



Bmch Merriroan, — the noor cur is imboat ; 

And couple Clowderwitb the deep moutii'd brach. 

Tarn. ofSkr. Ind. 

It has been thought that the first 
brack in these lines is corrupt, and 
that some verb should be substituted ; 
but connected speech is not necessary 
in such field directions. 
IMBROCCATA, s. A thrust over the 
arm in fencing ; an Italian term, 
adopted by the fashionable pupils of 
Cahanza and Saviolo. 

But if your enemie bee cunning and skilfoU, never 
stand about giving any foine or imbrorcata, but tliis 
thrust or stoccata alone, neither it also, unlesse you 
be sore to hit him. 

Saciolu'a Pracliae of the Duello, 1596, H 1. 

We have a pretty ample list of these 
terms in the following passage : 

Then we Iiave our stocntos, imbrocatas, mandritat, 
puintas, and puinta-reversas; our stramisons, passatas, 
carricndas, amazzus, and incnrtatas. 

MicT'tcoamua, 0. PI., \x, 122. 

Some of these, however, are corrupted ; 
the true terms, with their explanations, 
may be seen in the above-cited trans- 
lation of Saviolo. 
t7b LMBROTIIER. For embroider. 

One cloke of velvett, with a cape imbruthered with 
gold, pcarlcs, and redd stones, and one roabe of cloth 
of golde. JlUy Papera, 1590. 

IMMEDIACY, s. Immediate represen- 
tation ; the deriving a character 
directly from another, so as to stand 
exactly in his place. A word, as far 
as is kuown, peculiar to the following 
passage : 

Jib. Sir, by your patience, 
I hold you but a subject' of this war, 
Not as a brollier. Regan. That's as we list to grace 

him. 
Methinks our pleasure might have been demanded, 
Ere you had spoke so far. lie led our pow'rs. 
Bore the commission of my place and person ; 
The which immediacy may « el. stand up 
And call itself your brother. Lear, t, 3. 

It is evident from the context, that 
supremacy is not the right interpre- 
tation. 
IMMOMENT, adj. Not momentous, 
unimportant ; another Shakespearian 
word (fiira£ Xeyo^^rov), which John- 
son justly calls barbarous, because not 
formed according to the analogy of 
our language. 

That I some lady trifles had reserv'd, 
Immoment toys. Jnt. Jh CI., v, 2. 

tlMMUNDICITY. Ilncleanness. Lat. 

They blame errours, srive gotni instruction, still sleepe 
intheirowne inmMniJicitiea.mnd so not speaking from 
the heart, they speake nothing. 

PnaacMger of BentenHto, 1619. 

IMMURE, s. Enclosure of wall, fortifi- 
cation. 



And their w ii mid 

Th ™J!lSi'il HelpiT M'eiiel»orqiM__, 

With "inloii Pini il«[a. JVo. ^ Cc, Prol 

From the verb to imtnure, nhi 
fonneriy common, sod ie still 
IMP, «. A graft or aboot inserted into 
a tree, or any young shoot or sucker. 
Welch or Danieh. Hence a young 
offspring in general ; also a feather 
inserted into a wing ; and, lastly, a 
small or inferior devil ; in which last 
sense alooe it is not obsolete. 

SIte'U tdl TOD, wlut jm aU viiginitic 
Ii fitlt bh'ncd Id a borren tzec. 

To piiftminijdiiereon, intinwit gioww 
To iiich pofECDon, thit It j«tIj briDg* 
As goodlir ^™^ ** *^7 ^^^^ ^^^ ipriiin. 

Bratene, Brit. Pail., I. ii, p. (7. 
Poor DondoD, tlie iniw 
Vhom nituR Kcm'a to hne uirrted rortb 
To be InpnBid on ime itockt of aonb. IKJ.. p, (>. 
Likr Ui' udut Irank o( Hmc diiliniiclKd lr«, 
Wliich MoW n(e hiUi to confiuiaii brosKlit, 
IKHrn'il of All tfane iHff thai tprvnE rrom no, 
Unprofitable iloek, I aene lai nagiht. 

ZUriw. > Tng., ItOS. 
Itai thoa. nod dmilcd imft at hi^ut )dt( 



Lord Cromwell, ia bis last letler to 
Henry VIII, prays for the imp, his 
eoQ ; but Shakespeare uses it only in 
jocular and burlesque passages, whicli 
IS the natural course of a word growing- 
obsolete. See Love's L. L., i, 2, 
2 ; 2 Hen. IV, t, 5 ; Hen. V, i*. 1 
To IMP. To insert a new feather Into 
the wing or tail of a hawk, in the 
place of a broken one. Often used 
metaphorically. Turbervile hat a 
whole chapter on "The way and 
manner bow to ympe a hawke's 
feather, howsoerer it be broken or 
broosed," 

Imf ool oat dmoping conotrj'a brokm wini, 

Ricl.ll,ii,\. 

Mui. [£nl Dait afrtt., i, 1. 
Thej -ill laugh a_i macb, to lee a mliow fljr irilb ■ 

"/oW*/ Crm, 0. PI., I, SBl. 
Imaitg * father to make me flia, where Ihoo onghtol 

i>^r£vt.. E 1, b. 
IMPAIR, », Diminution ; also disgrace, 
which is diminntion of character. 



That is, Insis longer unimpaired. 

Oo to, thou doil veil, hat packet it (the bribe) for ell 
that J til po imfait to thats the freateit do'L 

WHim't IVarj, 0. PL, vd, 171. 

IMPAIR, adj. Unequal, unworthy. 
Impar, Latin. 

For Bluit be hia hs pin, ahal lliinki, ht iheiti, 



Vet girei he iM 'till Judnmeot ^iit hii booBti, 
War digniAn an i»fair thought with breath. 

he. Clapm. frtftit to SUrU ifBtmrr. 

TbIMPALE. To encircle, as with a pale. 

Until mr miahap'd trunk that b«n thu head. 
Be rDOBd imfoitd witb a ginioul crown. 

In the former of these tines some 
transposition is certainly necessary, 
like that proposed by sir Thorns* 
Hanmer or Mr. Steevens, to make the 
head impaled, and not the trunk. 

Did lii«f.I(bim with the rtfBlemwnT iW,iii.i. 
Tear all the aara tliit jrct my^i hii tcmplei. 

Aymnf I flw ifLtcna. 
Shooti not the laurel that Ihk/'i' their liniwa 
Into a tm, %a ihadow their bint marble. 



mrrlTfilr Mofil.. p. 7TS. 

To IMPARLE. To speak or debate; 
from imparlance, a law term. Porter, 
French. 

Tg treat of Itnte. ud la iMmarlt of pwe. 

Smfhrr ^rikur. a Tng.. B t. 
And Itnight the two nserala itmtrlri toRlher, 

;ir»«'r?*i(..p.lJ. 

IMPARTIAL. Used sometimes in the 
sense of partial ; im being made in- 
tensive instead of negative. Tet 
partial was sometimes used for im- 
partial ; in which case, ta« com- 
pounded with it would have its nsnal 
force. See Pabtul. 

CoiBe,uiuiD ABt«la. 
Id thii I will be iMHrlHt : be ion jadg* 
Or]>i>iiro*ii(«M. MmM.fi» M..^.i 

Theobald, not knowing this usage, 
proposed to read parliM: 

Job are impmrtM, and we da npeal 
rom JOB e* ™«^^^^ U^Wamdu MUn- 

Cmel, uuut, iawp^'aKdatiuica. 
Whr U thti dir hare jos pnKrr'd mi life ? 

An.^ «L{ /.lief. «i ed. erim. 

Instead ot impartial, iu its proper and 
modem tense, unpartial was very 
often nsed ; yet the very same writer) 
used impartial also, in the modem 
sense. Thus Shakespeare : 



ijDprtfht m 



To an ir^vtimJ ui 



wiui wDoin DOT tAr^da 

^^^,^ ^, '™*"if^°'SlL3S.u 

So also Jonson. 
[MPARTMENT, .. The act of imptrt- 
ing, communication. 



To Ton lb 



ABl.Li 



IMP 

IMPASTED. IncruBted, formed ioto a 
paste ; R word not bo much disQBed 
u never in uae, wbich may be aaid 
also of the preceding. 

04k'd uil iinp*iled witU Ihp puduDg itreeU. 

fTo IMPATHONIZE. A law teral"to 
take poBBeBsiou as by inheritance. 
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ofPliilip. 

Hii fUher Lewia . . . t 

the ducfaie or Bu»oiiibe 

To IMPBACH, 






stop or hinder. 
Empieker, French. Thisisthe primi- 
tive aenae of the word. 

Then vu no bun lo Mop. not foe him to Imprmtk. 
Sfm,. F. q., 1, liu, 34. 

Some editiona haTe empeaeh, which is 
the aame. 

Hii uiii did iimMek hii janrnF; (o Ihs Holj Land, 
ud Tcitd him liu the dayi of hii life. 

Doiict, cited hf Todd. 

With other ezamplea. 
IMPEACH, »., for impeachment, trial, 



Wbv what u intricate impctth it thii I 

Com.qfBrT-.J.'i. 

Johnson cites this passage in his 
Dictionary, as giving the sense of 
hinderance or impediment ; but he 
aeeros not to have recollected that the 
Duke who speaks is trying a cause, 
and speaks of it as such. Mr. Todd 
has not observed it. 
IMPEACHMENT, <. Hinderance, ob- 
struction. 

Bm CQuld bi irlUiDK lo wulk oa ta Cllui 
WllbuDt imftukmtnl. flu. V. iii, 8. 

la this sense of these words, empeaeh 
would certainly be preferable, as 
marking the etymology. 
IMPEBIE, «., the same as empery. 
Govern m en t. Imperiutn. 



"zi 



-'I Jiafia, M2. 1 



tMPERSE'VERANT,aJ;. Strongly per. 
severing, the im being augmentative, j 
It must be accented on ti, the ante- 
penultima, according to the analogy 
of that time, when ^er«^t>er, andjier- 
tiverance, were constantly so accented. 

imf€Ttiftrmt Ihjn; tora him in my dnpijrht. 

IMPBTICOS, V. A word purposely 
corrupted, as well as gratillity in the 
same sentence, for the sake of gross 
burlesque. 



I did i<-p,liut thy Knlillily. Trnttfll- N., ii, S. 

For this the modern editors read, 
" I did impetttcoat thy gratuity ;" 
which, perhaps, is the meaning of it. 
2bIMPLEACH,o. To intertwine ; from 
pleach. 
AiLd lo, behold, theu lilntg of their heir. 
Wiih Iwiited mitaJ eimmiut; iiiplrark'd, 

St. Lota's C(«<;I."utloD^ Suppt., i, TU. 

See Pleach. 
To IMPLY. To fold up. Zmplieo. 



And PfarEbiu, fljtop 

To entangle : 

BtriiiBE to loou the kiuCt thil A 
HimBcVin itreighter budet too: 



Luptya 

p ihemetoll light, 

in Tog^y cLood implya, 



sueare in i 



/sij.,ii,as. 

To lay down, or lay as 

wager. Impono. An 

itroduced by Sbake- 



Ib IMPONB. 
I stake or 
iffected word, 

in ridicule. 

bich ho heth Impm'i, ei I tid» It, bi 
uid poliiud*. Hamt., T, 3. 

IMPORTABLE, adj. Intolerable, in- 
supportable ; accented by Spenser ou 
the first syllable. 

So both att once liim chugg od either iTd* 

""'""' ""^«#./o.,li,Tfil,J(. 
Tor the mWMtj of thj glorj ninnot be bomi, ud 
thine eufrj uirenteiiiat toweidi iiDnrrB ia xmpottn^- 
Fnjrr e/MamiuIri Afarryfht. 
The lempot woold be iMor'atlf if it beat Bluajt 
DponhimlnmaUiidci. ^fqf/^mix.ciledliTloia. 

Who shows also that it was a Chau- 
cerian word. 
IMPORTANCE, ». Importunity. Em- 
porter, French. 



The letter at air Tobj'i great imfinli 

At OUT iwwtrtnntt hither ia he come. 
To ipretd Lii colovrB, boy, m thj bel 



IShI. N.. • 



L.Jekn.u,\. 

Mr. Todd says that this use is peculiar 
to Shakespeare ; and in truth no other 
instances have been found. Yet the 
use of lupoBTAM by Spenser, as 
exemplified below, approaches very 
near to it. 
IMPORTANT, adj. Importunate, violent. 
Emportant, French. 

And with imparlmMl Connie him aiaail'd. 

*>«j.J'.e.,II,Ti,M. 
Whom I made lord sf me and all I had 
Al Tour imptrlvU IMIcn. Com. i^Srr., •, 1. 

How bla imfottnt blood will nanghl den; 
That ihe'U demand. AlTa W.. lii. 7- 

It the piine* be too iMporfuf, tdl hua Ihere ia 
TBcaaure >b erery thiDg. .tfircl Aii. li, 1. 

It IB clear that Shakespeare had no 
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doubt about these words^ as he used 
them so often. 
LMPORTLESS, adj. Not important, 
of no serious iniport. An unusual 
word. 

We le«i expect 
That matter needless, of ivuportUu burden. 
Divide thy lips. Tro. and Creu.t i, 3. 

IMPORTUNACY, $, Importunity. It 
is odd enough, that it was accented 
on the autepenultima, tliough impor- 
tune, both verb and adjective, had the 
accent on the penultima. 

Art Uiou not ashamed 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 

Tvoo 6€Ht., It, S. 
Your importnnaqf cease 'tiU after dinner. 

Tiaum of A., ii, 3. 
The confluence 
Of suitors, then their inuiortumacies. 

B. JoHt. Sejanus, act iii, p. 200. 

To IMPORTUNE, v. In the sense of 
to import, or imply. 

But the sage wisard telles (as be has redd) 
That it importunes death, and dolcfull dreryhed. 

Spent. F. q., lU. i, 16. 

IMPOSE, «. Imposition, command. 
Peculiar to this passage. 

According to vour ladysliip's impose, 

I am thus early come, to luiow whiit service 

It is your pleasure to command me in. 

Ttco Gent., iv, 8. 

flMPOSTUROUS. Having the nature 
of an imposture. 

She in the mean time fains the passions 
or a great bcllyed vroman, countcrfets 
Their passions and their qualms, and verily 
All Rome held this for no imposteraus stuff. 

Webster's A. and V., 1654. 

IMPRESE, IMPRESA, or IMPRESS. 
A device on a shield, &c. In this 
sense the latter word is accented on 
the first syllable ; but imprese, which 
is more common in old writers, on 
the last. In Camden's Remains is a 
chapter on impreses, which begins 
with the folloMing definition : 

An imprese (as the Italians call it) is a device in 

{)iclure, with his motto, or word, borne by noble and 
earned personages, to nutitie some particular conceit 
of their owne; as emblemes — do propound some 
general instruction to all. P. 181. 

Raz'd out my impress, leaving me no sien. 
Save men's opinions and my uving blood. 

Bich. II, iii, 1. 

It is imprese in the early editions. 

The fit impresa's for inflam'd desire. 

Brotctte, Brit. Fast., II, iii, p. 80. 
Whose smoky plain a chalk'd impresS fill'd, 
A bug fast seard ; his word, " Much better sav'd than 

spill'd." Fletck. FurpU Is., vui, 29. 

In the above passage the final e of 
imprese must be pronounced, to make 
the verse complete. 

Ilomr, the laUv cilty, with her imprese, "Orbis in 
nrbc." Cntuf's M'hittaies, p. 15(). 



In the sense of pressure, Shakespeare 
had accented it differently : 

This weak impress of love is us a figure 
Trenched iu ice. TVo Gent., iii, i- 

tMy former fruites were lovely ladies three, 
Now of three lords to talke is Londuus glee. 
Their shields ymprez'd h ith gilt copertiments. 
That for his jfmpreee gives queen e Junoes bird. 

Tkres Lords of London, 1590. 

To IMPROVE, V. To reprove or 
refute ; as from improbo, Latin. 

None of the phisitions, that have any judgement, 
improretk [these medicines], but thev approve tbem 
to be good. Faynfl's HutUm. 

Thougu the prophet Jeremy was nuiusUy accused, 
yet doth not that improve any thing that I have said. 

Whitgift, cited by Johnson, 
f Good father, said the king, sometimes you know I 

hi|ve desir'd 
Tou would improve his negligence, too oft to ease 

retired- Ckapm. II., x, 108. 

flMPUNELY. With impunity. 

Thou sinns't tmpunely, but thy lore-man paid 
Thy pennauce with his head ; 'twas bum'd, 'tis sokl. 
Oven's digrams Englished, 1677- 

IN-AND-IN. A gambling game, played 
by three persons with four dice, each 
person having a box. It was the 
usual diversion at ordinaries, and 
places of inferior resort. It is de- 
scribed in the Compleat Gamester 
(ed. 1680, p. 117), too much at 
length to be here copied; but it 
appears that in was, when there was 
a doublet, or two dice alike out of 
the four ; in and in when there were 
either two doublets, or all four dice 
alike, which swept all the stake. Tbe 
same book gives ingenious directions 
for cheating at it, with false dice or 
boxes. How favorable it was to tbe 
players, after the fees claimed for tbe 
box, may be seen by the following 
account : 

I have seen three persons sit dqvin at twelve-penn; 
in and in, and each draw forty shillings a piece ; and 
in little mure than two hours, the box has had three 
pounds of the monev, and ail the three gamcstcn 
nave been losers, and laughed at for their indiscrr- 
tion. ^'icker Nicked, Ilarl. Misc., ii, 1 10, Park • edit. 

Thus the house made the chief, and, 
in this instance, the wbole profit. 

Ue is a merchant still, adventurer 

At in and in. ^ B. Jons. New Inn, iii, I 

In and Inn Medlay is made the name 
of a character in the Tale of a Tub, 
by the same author, who is a cooper 
and a headborough, probably to im- 
ply that he encouraged such game«, 
though in office. He, however, gives 
another account of it himself, which 
appears to be meant only as a bur- 
lesque exposure of his vanity : 
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Indeed tliere is a wouudy luck in niimes, sire, 

And H iiuiine mystery, an' a niim knew where 

To vind it. My Kod-sirc's name, I'll tell yuu, 

Was In-and-inn Skittie, and a weaver he was, 

And it did fit his craft ; for so his shitlle 

Went in and in still ; this way, and then that way. 

And he nam'd me Itt^nd-inn Medlav, which serves 

A joiner's crait, hecause that we do lay 

Things in and in, in our work. A.ct iv, so. 2. 

Ill the Chances, i, 4, it has only a 
punning allusion to this game. 
IN FEW, or IN A FEW, for, in short, 
in a few words. 

In few, his death (whose spirit lent a fire 
£v'^n to the dullest peasant in his camp) 
Bdng hruited ouce. took lire and heat away, &c. 

2Z/fl». /F,i,l. 
But in afao, 
Signor Hortenaio, thus it stands with me. 

Tam. o/Skr., i, 2. 

Warburtou, not understanding the 
phrase, attempted to correct the 
latter passage ; it has, however, been 
used by Milton, Dryden, and Pope. 
See Johnson in Feto, 2. 
IN PLACE. Present, in company, 
here. 

If any hardier than the rest in place 

But offer head, 8u:. Daniel, Civ. Wan, ii, 11. 

See, as I wish'd, lord Promos is in place; 

Now in my sute God graunt I mav find grace. 

Pramo8 and Cass., rart 1, act iii, sc. 2. 

INAIDABLE, a. Incapable of receiving 
aid. 

The congregated doctors have concluded 
That lalwuring art can never answer nature. 
From her inaidable estate. JlFt IT., ii, 1 . 

That is, " In consequence of her de- 
sperate condition.'* The word is 
rather unusual than obsolete. 

INAQUATE and INAQUATION. 
Technical terms in theology, used by 
Gardiner and Cranraer, but never 
adopted. See Todd's Johnson. 

flNAUSPICATE. lU-fortuned. 

With me come burn these ships inautpicate ; 
For 1 Cassandra's ghost in sleep saw late. 

Virgil, by Vican, 1632, 

tINBORN. Aboriginal. 

Some hare atHrmed, thut the people first scene in 
these regions were aborigines, [In-borne, homeliugs, 
honu'-bred. Marg. Sote.] called CclUe, alter the name 
of uu amiable kine. 

IlLUanJ's AmnuanM Marcellinua, 1600. 
And being by true messengers advertised, that thd 
barbarians were alreadie possessed of the hills, which 
on evcrie side with wiudini^ in and out mounted up 
aloft, and were passable for none but the inbonu 
inhabitants that knew the nayes verie well. Ibid. 

INCAPABLE, a. Unconscious, not 
having any comprehension of circum- 
stance. 

Which time she chauntcd snatches of old tunes, 

Aj one incapable of her own distress. Ilainl., \v, 7. 

INCARDINATE, a. Incarnate. Whe- 
ther an unusual Mord, or an intended 



blunder of the speaker, sir Andrew 
Ague-cheek, is not quite clear. 

The count's gentleman, one Cesiirio; we took him 
for a coward, out he's the very devil incardinale. 

Twelfth Night, s,\. 

To INCARNARDINE, or INCARNA- 
DINE, ». To make red, or of a 
carnation colour. Sec Caknabdine. 

No, this my hand will ratlier 
The multitudinous seas incamardine, 
Making the green one red. Macb., ii, 3. 

Though it is not exactly to the pur- 
pose of the present word, I cannot 
forbear remarking that, in the third 
line, Shakespeare surely meant only 
"making the green sea red." The 
other interpretation, which implies 
it« making " the green [sea] one 
entire red," seems to me ridiculously 
harsh and forced. The punctuation 
of the folios supports the more 
natural construction. 
Others write it incarnadine: 

One shall enspliere thine eyes, another sliall 
Iropearl thy teeth, a third thy white and small 
Hand shall be snow, a fourth incarnadine 
Thy roaie cheek. Carew's Poems, 1651, F 7. 

The word was, for a time, thought 
peculiar to Shakespeare ; but Love- 
lace is also quoted as using incarna- 
dine as an adjective. See Todd. 
To INCENSE, v., more properly IN- 
SENSE. To put sense into, to in- 
struct, inform. A provincial expres- 
sion still quite current in Staffordshire, 
and probably Warwickshire, whence 
we may suppose Shakespeare had it. 

Think you, my lord, this little prating York 
Was not incensed by his subtle mother. 
To tatint and scorn you thus opprobriousl v ? 

iWf A. Ill, iii, a. 

He does not mean provoked, for the 
child had shown no anger; but in- 
structed, schooled. 

Indeed, this day. 
Sir, I may tell it you, I think I have 
Insens'd the lords o' the council that lie is 
(For so I know he is, they know he is,) 
A most arch hcretick, a ucstileucc 
That doth infect the land. Ibid., v. 1. 

Who in the night overheard me confessing to this 
man, how Don John, your brother, insensed me to 
slander the lady Uero. Much Jdo, v, 1 . 

Minshew has the definition of to 
movcy or instigate, under Incense; 
but that does not quite meet the 
provincial usage here noticed, which 
is simply to inform. 
INCH, s. An Erse word for an island; 
still current in Scotland, in the appel- 
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latiyes of seyeral small islands ; as 
Inch Keith, Inch Kenneth, &c. 

'Till he disbuned at St. Colmes' inch. 
Ten thousand dollars to our general use. 

JTacft., i, 3. 

The place mentioned is now called 
Jne^-comb, or Inch Colm. The first 
folio of Shakespeare spells it ynch. 
In the second, it is changed to 
Colmes' hill, probably because the 
editors did not understand the other. 
Shakespeare follows Holinshed, as 
usual : 

Tlie Danes that escaped and got once to their ships, 
obtained of Macbeth for a great sum of sold, that 
such of their friends as were slaine, might oe buried 
in Saint Colmes' inch. In memorr whoeof many old 
sepultures are yet in the said incJi, graven with the 
arms of the Danes. Holinshed. 

After passing the ferry of Craig Ward, the river 
becomes narrower; and there are some beautifal 
islandbi, which are called inches. 

JR. Alloa, cited by Jamieson. 

Dr. Jamieson shows that the word 
exists in all the kindred dialects, 
Welch, Cornish, Breton, Irish, and 
Gaelic, with a few trivial changes. 
INCH-MEAL, adv. By inch-meal, by 
pieces of an inch long at a time; 
as we say piecc'tneal, a piece at 
a time. See also Dbop-meal and 
Limb-meal. 

All the infections that the sun sucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Prospero fall, and make him 

By inch-meal a disease. Temp., ii, 3. 

INCH-PIN, *. The sweetbread of a 
deer. 

Although I ffare ihem 
All the sweet morsels calrd tongue, ears, and douoets. 
JR. What, and the inch^nf M. Yes. 

B. Jons. Sad Shcp., i, 6. 

We find it explained, among hunting 
terms, by Handle Holme : 

Inch-pin, are the sweet-breds, or sweet gut in the 
deer. Academy, B. II, di. ix, p. 188. 

flNCHOATELY. As to the beginning. 

Chri. I was in body there, but not in miira. 
So that my sin is but inchoately perfect. 
And 1, though in n fault, did not offend. 

Carlwriffht's OrtUnary, 1651. 

To INCISE, ©. To cut in. Incido, 
Latin. 

Let others carve the rest, it shall suffice 
I on thy grave this epitaph incize. 

Carev*s Poems, Q 8, ed. I65I. 
Nor had it yet to any, had not stone 
And stocks discover'd it, been ever known ; 
Which (for on them he us'd his plaints t' incise) 
By chance presented it to Sylvia^s eyes. 

Sir E. Sherburne, cited by Todd. 

INCISION. This word appears to have 
had some meaning, in a kind of pro- 
verbial use, which has not yet been 
rightly traced. Warburton says, to 
make incision meant to make one 



understand ; but no proof of this ap- 
pears. Mr. Steevens conjectured, that 
in the following passage it was some- 
thing equivalent to the vulgar phrase of 
cutting for the simplesy which implies 
improving a bad understanding. But 
the two passages from Beaumont and 
Fletcher have yet received no illustra- 
tion. 

God help thee, shallow man ! God make incinon in 
thee ! thou art raw. As vou I. it. iii, 3. 

Then down on's marrow-bones ; O exceUent long— 
Thus he benns, — Thou light and life of creatures, 
Aneel-ey'd king, vouchsaK at lei^ith thy favour; 
Ana BO proceeds to incision .- what think you of this 
sorrow f B. ^r Fl. Huwtorous JUeut., iv, S. 

Mr. Weber satisfied himself that here 
it had reference to the custom of stab- 
bing the arms, as illustrated above in 
Daooeeed abms ; which is, indeed, 
possible, as the Lieutenant is described 
as ridiculously in love with the King. 
He, says the same character. 

Is really in love with the king most dotingly, 
And swears Adonis was a devil to him. 

Tliis was the effect of a magical 
philtre; but no such interpretation 
will suit the next quotation : 

Come, strike up then; and say "The Merchant 'i 

Daughter," 
We'll bear the burthen. Proceed to incision, fidler. 

B. ^ n. Mons. Thomas, iii, 3. 

The meaning apparently implied io 
the latter of these passages, is that 
of proceeding to action. Can it have 
been a phrase borrowed from sur- 
gery? 
To INCLIP. To embrace. See Cup. 
Perhaps an arbitrary compound. 

Whate'er the ocean pales, or sky incUps, 

Is thine if thou wflt have it Ant. ^CL,u,l. 

To INCLUDE, for to conclude. To 
close, or shut up. 

Come, let us go ; we will include all jars 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare solemnity. 

2W GemtL cf Ver^ v, 4. 

flNCONSTANCB. For inconstancy. 

Since of her cage incomsttmcs kept the kayes. 

Gasa^ne's Works, 1S&7. 

INCONTINENT, adverbially, for incon- 
tinently, and that for suddenly, im- 
mediately. 

And put on sullen black incontinent. Bick, II, v, 6. 
Unto the place they come ineonHneni. 

_ Spens. F. O., I, vi. 8. 

That doth make ^» » •• 

Her cold chill sweat break forth incomlingni 
From her weak limbs. 

Tancred and Gism., O. PI., ii. 189. 

It occurs frequently in Spenser, Fair- 
fax, and others. The French use 
incontinent in the same manner. 
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f Atror. Passe thee before, lie come incontiiUHt. 

Beturnefrom Penuutus, 1606. 

INCONY, a. Sweet, pretty, delicate. 
The derivation is not clearly made 
out ; the best derivation seems to be 
from the northern word canny, or 
conny, meaning pretty. The in will 
then be intensive, and equivalent to 
very. It has generally something of 
burlesque in it : 

My sweet ounce of man's flesh I my incoup Jew ! 

Lovf'tL. X., iii, 1. 
O my troth, most sweet jests I most inamy vulgar 

wit. 
When it comes so smoothly off. /}*</., iv,l. 

" . • . . 'nconey. 

of a Tub, iv, 1. 



O super-dainty chanon 1 vicar inconey. 

B. JoM. Tale 



Lov e me little, love me long ; let niusick rumble 

lap do tumble. 
Jew of Malta, 0. PL, viii, 878. 



Wliile 1 in thy incony lap do tumble. 



But it makes you have, oh, a most income bodie. 
Ivif. No, no, no, no, by St. Marke, the waste is not 
long enough. Blurt Master Comstabie, C S. 

Farewell Dr. Doddy, 
In minde and in body 
An excellent noddy : 
A coxcomb incony. 
But that he wants money, 
To give legem |>one. Dr. Doddipol, C 4. 
O I have sport ineoHey, i' faith. 

Two Angry Worn, of Abingd. 

INCORPSED. Incorporated, forming 
one body ; from in and corps. No 
other example having been found, it 
is at present supposed to be a licence 
of the author : 

He grew unto his seat, 
And to such wondrous doing brought his horse. 
As he had been incorps'd and denunatur'd 
With the brave beast. Haml., iv, 7. 

flNCULKE. To inculcate. 

Pride and covetousnesse by corrupt blast blowne, 
Into my hart inculked. by fancie fonde. 

Hfywood't Spider and Flie, 1666. 

To INDENT. To bargain, or make 
agreement; from indenture. 

Shall we buy treason, and indent with fears? 

lHen.ir,i,S. 
And with the Irish bands he first indents, 
To spoil their lodgings and to bum their tents. 

Harringt. Ariost., xvi, S5. 
Indent with beauty how far to extend. 
Set down desire a limit, where to end. 

Drayt. Heroic Epistles, p. 269. 

INDENT, 9. An indentation, or bend- 
ing inwards. 

It shall not wind with such a deep indent. 

1 Uen. IF, iii, 1. 

To INDEW, properly INDUE. To put 
on, or wear. Induo, Latin. 

Some fitt for reasonable sowles t' indew. 
Some made for beasts, some made fur birds to wears. 

Spens. F. q.. 111. vi. So. 

INDEX. A summary of the chapters 
annexed to a book. It has been 
properly remarked, that, from the 
following passages of Shakespeare, 
it is plain that this was most com- 



monly prefixed, as indeed we find it 
in the publications of that time ; but 
then it is seldom an alphabetical list, 
such as we now call an index^ but a 
mere table of contents. 

For by the way I'll sort occasion 

As index to the story we late talk'd of. 

Bick. Ill, ii, 2. 

This was meant to be preparatory to 
the particulars of the story at large. 

For the success, 
Although particular, shall give a scantling 
Of Kooa or bad unto the general ; 
And in such indexes, although small pricks 
To their snbs^uent volumes, there is seen 
The baby figure of the giant mass 
Of things to come at Large. Tro. and Cress., i, 8. 

Sometimes, perhaps, it also meant a 
preparatory sketch, in dumb show, 
prefixed to the act of a play, as 
exemplified in that of Ferrex and 
Porrex, &c. 

Ay me, what act 
That roars so loud and thunders in the index ? 

Hand., iii, 4. 
An index and obscure prologue to the history of lust 
and foul thoughts. Otkell., ii, 1. 

An index to a pageant was, probably, 
a painted emblem carried before it. 
A written explanation of what it was 
to exhibit could hardly be flattering, 
so far, at least, as to make the event 
unexpected, which seems implied here : 

I call'a thee then poor shadow, painted queen, 
The presentation of but « hat 1 was. 
The nattering irulex of a direful pageant. 

Bich. Ill, iv, 4. 

The painted cloth hung up before a 
booth, where a pageant was to be 
exhibited, might, perhaps, be its index. 
flNDIAN DRUG. A term for tobacco, 
used as far back as by Taylor the 
water-poet. 

And by tne meanes of what he swil'd and gul'd, 
Hee look'd like one that was three quarters mul'd. 
His breath compounded of strong Lnglish beere. 
And th' Indian drug would suffer none come neere. 

Taylor's Workes, 1680. 

tINDICH. To throw into a ditch. 

One was cast dead into the Thames at Stanes, and 
drawne with a boat and a rope downe some part of the 
river, and dragged to shore and indicked. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

INDIFFERENCY. ImparUaUty. See 
Indifferent. 

The world, who of itself is poised well. 
Made to run even, upon even ground. 
Till this advantage, tnis vile, drawing bias. 
This sway of motion, this commodity. 
Makes it take head from all indifferenqf. 

K. Jokn, ii, 9. 

So long as with indiffertnexe the goddcs did use their 

might. Norlk's Pint., p. 691. 

INDIFFERENT, a. Impartial. lu the 
Liturgy we pray that the magistrates 
may truly and indifferently minister 
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justice ; yet as to common usage this 
sense is certainly obsolete, though 
not so marked by Johnson. 

Born oat of Tour dominiouB, having here 
No judge indifferent. Hen. VIIJ, ii, 4. 

Here have I cause in men just hlame to find, 
Tliat in their proper praise too partiall bee, 
And not indifferent to woman kind. 

Spcm. F. Q., Ill, ii, 1. 

The instances are very common. 
The garters of an indifferent knit, in 
the Taming of the Shrew, iv, 1, which 
some explain not different, and some 
different, seem only to mean ordi- 
nary, or tolerable; a very common 
sense of the word, and used even in 
the following passage, which has 
been quoted to support another 
meaning : 

Ab the indifferent children of the earth. Haml.^ ii, 2. 

That is, as the ordinary, common 
children, or men in general. 
tINDIFFERENTLY. Tolerably. 

But I am com to my lelf indifferently well aince, I 
thank God for it, and you cannot imagin how much 
the sight of you, much more your society, would 
revive me. UoweWt Familiar Lettert, 1650. 

INDIGEST, verbal adj., for indigested, 
disorderly. 

To make of monsters, and things indigent, 
Such cherubines aa your sweet self resemble. 

Sk. Sonnet, 114. 

Also used licentiously for a substan- 
tire: 

Be of good comfort, prince •, for you ore born 

To set a form upon that indigent 

Wliich he hath left so shapeless and so rude. 

K. John, V, 7. 

In Dr. Johnson's own Dictionary this 
was incorrectly quoted, as an example 
of the adjective. Mr. Todd has re- 
moved the error, but not noticed the 
substantive. 
INDIGN, a. Unworthy. Latin. As 
condign. 

And all indign and base adversities 

Make head i^ainst my estimation. Othello/\t 8. 

Sith she herself was of his grace indigne. 

Spens. F. O., IT, i, 30. 

Mr. Todd has shown that the word 
was used by Chaucer. 
INDIRECTION, «. That which is not 
straight or direct. 

By indirections find directions out. Haml., ii, 1. 

This was probably intended as a pe- 
dantic and affected phrase, being 
given to Polonius, whose talk is of 
that kind ; but Shakespeare seriously 
uses it ibr indirect or crooked moral 
conduct, dishonesty. 



Than wring 
From the hard hands of peasants their vile trash, 
By any indirection. Jul. Ots., iv, 3. 

Also in King John : 

Yet indirection thereby grows direct. 

And falsehood falsehood cures; as fire conis fire. 

Act iii, sc I. 

flNDIVID. An individual. 

Why want none tasting, touching? 'cause of these 
That th' indindf this guards the spedea. 

Owen's Epigrams, 1677. 

tINDOCT. Unlearned. 

Sick stomachs much receive, not much concoct; 
So thou know'st much, 1 know, yet art indoct. 
, ^ ,^ Owen's Epigrams, 1(577. 

INDUCTION, *. Introduction, begin- 
ning; from induco, Latin. The intro- 
ductory part of a play or poem was 
called the induction, when detached 
from the piece itself; it was a sort of 
prologue in a detached scene, but was 
used sometimes when there was also 
a prologue. Thus the part of Sly the 
tinker, &c., forms the Induction to 
the Taming of the Shrew; and Master 
Sackville*s Induction, in the* Mirror 
for Magistrates, is famous. Used 
also simply, for a beginning : 

lliese promises are fair, the parties sure. 
And our induction full of prosperous hope. 

1 Hen. rv, iii. 1. 
A dire induction am 1 witnois to. 
And will to France. Rick. III. ir, 4. 

Induction was very acutely conjec- 
tured for instruction by Warburton, 
in this passage of Othello : 

Nature would not invest herself in such shadowiug 
passion, without some induction. Act iv, sc. 1. 

That is, "anything leading to it;'* 
but it cannot be said that the change 
is absolutely necessary. 

Wid. Is this all your business with mc ? 

Ptfcb. No, lady, ^lis but the induclion to it. 

^ , Furitan, SuppJ. to Sh., ii, 6«« 

The deeds of noble York, I not recite, 8cc. 

• • • • « 

Th' induction to my story shall begiu. 

Where the sixth Henry's Edward timelesse fell. 

Mirror for Mag., p. 753. 

Inductions were going out of fashion 
when the Woman Hater of Beaumont 
and Fletcher was produced, which 
was in 1607 ; for the prologue begins 
thus: 

Gentlemen, indnctions are out of date, and a pTx>lofue 
in verse is as stale as a bhick velvet cloak and a^v 
garUnd ; therefore you shall have it in phun prose. 

To INDUE, in one instance, seems to 
be put for to inure. 

Her clothes spread wide. 
And mermaid-like, avhile they bore her up; 
Which time she chanted snatches of old tunes. 
As one incapable of her own distress. 
Or like a creature native aud indued 
Unto that clement. iTmml. iv 7 

The common mistake of usino* indue 
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for endoiv, is properly noticed 'by Mr. 
Todd. 
tINDUEMENTS. Endowmeuta. 

They gathered what a one he was like to prove, as if 
they had throughly pcriued the old bookea, the read- 
ing whereof declaretn hy bodily signes the physiog- 
noniie or inward inductMnts of the uiiud. 

HolUunfs JMtnianus JUarcellmiu, 1609. 

flNDURATE. Obstinate; hardened. 

And if he perterer with indurate miude the space of 
twoo yeares. HolituhtU's Chron., 1577. 

2b INFAME. To defame, or report 
evil of. 

Yet bicaose he was cmell hy nature — he was infatiud 
by writers. Ilolimh., vgl. i, f 8. 

Strauugers knowen to be in/amed for usurie, simonie, 
and other heinous vices. Ibid.^ vol. ii, T 6. 

Milton has used it. See Johnson. 
To INFAMONIZE. A mock word, de- 
duced from the former, and given to 
the pedantical character Armado. 

Dost thoa in/anujHie€ me among potentates? thou 
Shalt die. Love's L. L., v, 2. 

tINFAMOUS. Ignoble. 

Is it not pity, I should lose my life 

By such a bloody and infamou* stroake ? 

ByrvH*t Tragedy. 

INFANT. Used sometimes, as child, 
for a knight. See Child. 

To whom the infant thus : Faire sir. See. 

SpfM. F. q., 11, viu, B6. 

The in/ant in question was prince 
Arthur, who had just been fightiug a 
most desperate battle. So also Ki- 
ualdo : 

This said, the noble infant stood a ipsce 
Confused, speechlesse. Fairf. Ta3so, xyx, S4. 

Mr. Todd says it is put in the Spanish 
sense, for prince ; but I prefer War- 
burton's explanation. See on F. Q., 
VI, viii, 56. 

Knight itself is from the Saxon cniht, 
which is defined a boy, a scholar, a 
soldier. See Benson's Glossary. Dr. 
Percy further observes, that " his folio 
MS. affords several other ballads 
wherein the word child occurs as a 
title, but in none of these it eignijies 
prince." Arg, to Child Watere^ llel., 
vol. iij, p. 54. In/ant was the same, 
as well as varlet, damoiseau, and 
hachelier ; as Warburton rightly said. 
INFANTRY. Jocularly used for chil- 
dren ; a collection of infants. 

lluiigs all his Hchuul with his sharp sentences. 
And u'er tlie execution place huth painted 
Time whint, as terror tu the infantry. 
Ben Jons. JJasqne of Time Vindicated, vol. vi, p. 143. 

To INFARCE. To stuff or crowd in. 
See to Fahce. 

My facts infant iii\ hie uilh mnny a flaw. 

Slnt*j, fur Mtuj., Caiiyulu, p 1 45. 



tWhiclie [t. e. the tale ensuing] some what abridginff 
the same we have here infarsed. UoUnshedtWlf, 

INFATIGABLE. Indefatigable, un- 
wearied. The old dictionaries have it. 

There makes his sword his way, there laboreth 
Th' infatigable hand that never ceas'cL 

Daniel, Works, p. 167 ; Civil Wars of Engl. 

INFECT, part, adj., for infected. 

And in the imitation of these twain, 
(Whom, as Ulysses says, opinion crowns 
With an imperial voice) many are infect. 

Tro. and Cress., i, 8. 
The states did thinkc, that with some filthie gaiue 
The Spanish peeres us captains had infect. 

Oascoign/s Works, k 6. 

To INFERRE. To brmg in, to cause. 
In/ero, Latin. 

Cue day inferres that foils 
Whereof so many yeares of yore were free. 

Jrtkur, a Trag., F 4, b. 
Determined by common acorde, to inferre warre upun 
the Romaines. Palace of Pleasure, B S, b. 

INFEST, adj. Annoying, troublesome. 

But with fierce fury, and with force infest. 
Upon him ran. Spens. F. ^., VI, iv, 5. 

For they are i^Ust enemies unto the noble factUtie of 
flattery. Vlpian FulweVs Art ofFlatterp, M 1. b. 

f That whereas toward others he was so tnfest and 
crucU. Holland's Jmmianus Marceltinus, 1009. 

flNFESTlVE. Is not uncommonly 

used in the same sense. 
INFORM, adj. Without regular form, 

shapeless. 

Bleak craggs, and naked hills, 
And the whole prospect so inform and rude. 

Cotlon, cited by Todd. 

fTo INFORM. Is frequently used by 
old writers in the sense of to make, 
form, or embody. 

Who first of petrifaction wast informed. 

Ckapman's Hoot. Hymn to Jpollo. 

INFORTUNATE. This word was used 
sometimes for unfortunate. It occurs 
twice in Shakespeare ; viz., K. John, 
ii, 1, and 2 Hen. YI, iv, 9. Dr. John- 
son has given an example from lord 
Bacon's works. 

INFRACT, ac{^'. Unbroken, or unbreak- 
able. One sense of the Latin in/ractus. 

O how straight and infract is this line of life I 

Gascoigne's Supposes, C 1. 
Had I a braien thnmt, a voice infract, 
A thousand tongues, and rarest words refln'd. 

lingl. Bliea, Mirr. Mag., p. 7B5. 

fTo INGALLY. To condemn to the 
ealleys. 

INio fellows were a4iadg'd to die, and yet at last 
through much entreaty it pleas'd tJie judge in favour 
of life to ingally them for searen yeares ; the haug- 
man seeing tlutt, stept in and besought the judge to 
rid him of nis office and appoint suuie oUier in his 
place. Being ask'd wherefore, he answered, becanso 
you barre me of my right. 

Coplry^s Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 1614. 

INOATE. Entrance, beginning; from 
in and gate. 

Therein resembling Janus aundcnt, 

Which hath in charge the ingate of the yearc. 

iipcns. F q, IV, X, 12. 
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Also Ruines of Time, v, 47. Speuser 
used it also in prose. See Todd's 
JohnsoD. 
flNGENDERER. Used in a contemp- 
tuous sen»e. 

Tliii is one of yxuvx laiie, liqaerons, lascimm. feme- 
nine inpenderrrs ; more warering tben a wethercocke, 
more wanton than an ape, more wicked tben an infi- 
dell, the very linke of sensuaUty and poole of patri- 
faction. Man in the Moonu^ 1669. 

INGENE, or INGINE. Genius, wit. 

{tfjanns labours to marry Liria, and worketb (with all 
his ingine) to remove Tiberius from the knowledge of 
public business. B. Jon*. Arg. to S^anus. 

A tyrant earst, but now his fell i'm^'m 
Ills* graver age did somewhat mitigate. 

Fur/. Tauo, i, 83. 

So it was in the edition of 1600 ; in 
Bill's edition it is altered. 

You say well, witty Mr. In-and-in, 
How long ha' you studied ingine ? 

Med. Since I first 
Join'd or did inlay wit, some vortr year. 

B. Jons. Tale of a Tni, v, S. 
If thy master, or any man here, be ancry with thee, 
I shul suspect his ingine while I know mm for't. 

B. Jons. Bvery Man in kis if., v, 8. 

Written also engine : 

Made moat of their workes bv traaslati(m out of the 
Latine and French toung, and few or none of their 
owne engine. PuUenkoMt B. ii, ch. 8. 

The corrupt word ingeniver, which, 
to the great torment of critics, has 
crept into a passage of Othello, comes 
nearer to ingene than anything else. 
In the folios it stands, 

He hath atchiev'd a maid 
That paragons description and wilde fame \ 
One that excels the quirkes of blazoning pens, 
And, in the essential! vesture of creation. 
Does tire the ingeniver. Othello, ii, 1. 

Mr. Malone conjectured that it stood 
in the author's copy. 

Does tire the ingens ner. 

Which is probable, but not quite 
satisfactory, as it makes no very per- 
fect sense. Capell makes it, " Doth 
tire the inventer," The reading of 
the quartos is very different, but has 
been adopted in the modern editions, 
as being, at least, intelligible : 

And in the essential vesture (u creation 
Doth bear all escellcncg. . 

The one reading cannot have been 
made from the other ; and if the folio 
has any authority, it can only be ex- 
plained as above. To "tire the ingene,*' 
must mean, to fatigue the mind or 
genius in attempting to do it justice ; 
the subject being the excellence of 
Desdemoua. I suspect that neither 
reading came from the poet. 
To INGENIATE. To contrive, to 
manage ingeniously. 



Did Nature (for this good) ingeniale 

To shew in thee the glory of her best ; 
Framing thine eye, the starre of thy ill fate. 
Making thy fkce the foe to spoyle Uie rest ? 

Daniel, Compl. of Rosamond, p. 139. 
The charge of this great state 
And kingdom, to my faith committed is. 
And I must ail I can ingeniate 
To answer for the same. 

Ihid, FimtraU Poem, p. 22. 

flNGENIOSITY. Ingenuity; wit. 

The like straine of wit was in Lncian and Julian, 
whose very images are to bee had in high repute, for 
their ingeniosUy, but to be spumd at for their grand 
impiety. Optiek Glasse ofUunmrs, 16S9. 

INGENIOUS, and INGENUITY. Used 
formerly for ingenuous and ingenuous- 
ness, and still sometimes confounded 
by the ignorant or careless. 

A right ingemous spirit, veil'd merely with Uie vani^ 
of youth and wildness. MatckatMiin.,O.Vl., 
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,391 
DmI ingeniously, sweet lady ; have you no more gold 
in your breeches ? Bird in a Cage, O. PI., viii. 243. 

flNGENITB. Inborn. 

So what you impart 
Comes not from others principles, or ait. 
But is ingenite all, and still your owne. 

CartwigkVs Poems, 1661. 

flNGENY. Genius. See Ingene. 

Yet maugre fate, thy pregnant ingeny 
Revives thy dust, and dreads no victory. 

Cartwrigkrs Poems, 1651. 

INGINOUS, or ENGINOUS, has been 
explained witty, or artful; but see 
the next example. 

For that's the mark of all their inginous drifts 

To wound mv patience, howsoe'er they seem 

To aim at other objects. B. Jons. Cpntk. Rew., iii, 9. 

The modern alteration to ingenious 
destroys the verse. Also, contrived 
as engines; meaning pieces of artil- 
lery ; which sense, I suspect, belongs 
to it in the former passage also, from 
the mention of aim. 

Sure, petards. 
To blow us up. Lot. some inginous strong words. 

B. Jons. Ant Inn, ii, 1 

INGLE, or ENGLE, «. Originally 
signified a male favorite of the 
most detestable kind. Minshew 
explains it fully by its synonymes 
in other languages, and adds : ** Vox 
est Hispanica, et significat, Lat. 
inguenJ* Ozell, who quotes him, 
says further: "The Spaniards spell 
it yngle, which with them means 
nothing else but the groin, not a 
bardash." Note on Rabelais, B. i, 
ch. 2. Minshew says, much in favour 
of the Germans of his time, '' Hoc 
autem vitium apud Germanos, cam 
sit incognitum, merito et appellatiooe 
destituitur in eorundem lingua." I 
fear it is not so now. I cannot but 
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think Mr. Gifford mistaken, in saying 
that enghle and ingle were different 
words, except as to spelling ; but it is 
clear that ingle came to be used for a 
mere intimate, as in the passage of 
Massinger, where he makes the dis- 
tinction. 

Coming as we do 
From't quondam patrons, his dear inpl^s now. 

Blasslng. City Madame vr, 1- 

Thus Asinias, in Decker's Satiromas- 
tix, calls Horace continually his ingle 
(or ningle, which is the same, being 
only an abbreviation of mine ingle), 
meaning to call him merely his dear 
friend : 

I never saw mine ingle so dashed in my lire before. 

Origin of Dr., vol iii, p. 118. 
Call me yonr lore, your ingU, your cousin, or so ; but 
sister at no hand. Uon^t fTh., O. PI., iii, 260. 

Fynes Morrison gives the following 
proverbial lines on Rome, with his 
own translation of them : 

Roma rale, vidi, satis est vidisse ; revertar 
Cum leno, moechus, scurra, cinsedus ero. 

Bome farewell, I have thee seeue, well for me, 
And then I will returne againe to thee, 
Whcnlecher.jester, iii^/<, bawd, rUbe. 

Uinerarjf, P. m, p. 62. 



See Enghle, where it is shown that 
the boys of the theatre were frequently 
so called ; which is more likely than 
anything else to have brought the 
word into common use, and to have 
abolished the first meaning. 
To INGLE, from the above. To wheedle 
or coax. 

Oh, if 1 wist tliis old priest would not stick to me, by 
Jove I would ingU this old serving man. 

First Part of Sir John Olde., Suppl. to Sh., ii, 292. 
Thy little brethren, which, like fairy sprighU, 
Oft' skipt into our chamber those sweet nighti, 
And ktss'd, and ingUd on thy father's knee. 
Were bhb'd next day to tell what thev did see. 

Jknuu, BUg.t iv. 
Then they deal underhand with us, and we must 
inalt with our husbands abed. 

Roaring Oirl, 0. ?L, ri. 89. 

To INGRAVE. To bury ; from in and 
grave. See En orate, which is the 
same. 

The heavy chardge that nature byndes me to 
I have pcrforra'd ; ingrav'd my brother is : 
1 woulde to God (to case my ceaseless wo) 
My wretched bones intombed were with bis. 

Profiun and Catsand., 6, 0. Fl., i, 66. 
At last they came where all his watry •tort 
The flood in one deep channel did iiwrape, 

Airf. Usso, rv. 8. 
Or els so glorious tombe how could my youth have 

craved. 
As in one self same vaulte with thee hwJy to be 
ingravfd. Romeui ^ Juliet. Suppl. to Sh., i, 338. 
My body now, which once I decked orave, 

(From whence it came) unto the earth I give ; 
I wish no pomp, the same for to ingravf. 

WlutUon* on G. Gaseoigne, Ckalm. Potts, ii. p. 4«S. 



iThat both our shipps, goods, lives, and people, might 

not 
Bee in the sea inarav'd, and swallowed up. 

IleywooePi Challmgefor Beanty, 1636. 

flNGREDIENCE. Entrance; walking 
in. 

After whom orderly the ladies past. 

The temple they perfume with frankincense. 

Thus praying sadly, at ingredience. 

Virgil, by ricars, 1632. 

flNGRUM. Apparently a mere cor- 
ruption of ignorant, similar to Dog- 
berry's vagrom for vagrant. 

Pray take my fellow Balph ; he has a psalm-book} 
I am an ingrum man. B. <f* Fl. Wit tnthout M„ v. 
Fhysitian thou wouldst say, said the other. lYuly, 
said the fellow, I am no scholler, but altogether 
unrude, and very ingrum, and I have here my wives 
water in a potle pot, be«eechin(( your mastership to 
cast it. Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

INHABITABLE. Uninhabitable; not 
from to inhabit, but from in, negative 
(for un), and habitable. 

Even to the frozen ridges of the Alps, 
Or any other ground inhabitable. 
Wherever Englishman durst set his foot 

mck. 77, i, 1. 
And pour'd on some inhabitable place. 
Where the hot sun and slime breeds nought but 
monsters. B. Jons. Catiline, v, I. 

And in such wise they were fro their way in a place 
inhabitable, that thei wist not what to thiuke. 

Guy of Warwck, 4to, bl. lett., Q 8. 
Lest that thv bewty make this stately towne 
Inhabitable, like the burning zone. 
With sweet reflections of thy lorely face. 

Old Taming of Shr., 6, 0. PL, i, 903. 

INHABITED, in like manner for unin- 
habited. Inhabits, French. 

others, in imitation of some valiant knights, have 
frequented desarts and inhabited provinces, echoing 
in every place their own vanities. 

Brathvcaite'M Surwev ofHittoriet. 
Posterity henceforth lose the name of blessing 
And leave th' earth inhabited, to purchase heav'n. 

B. 4' Fl. Thierry ^ Theod., iii, 1. 

Seward changed it to uninhabited, 
which, according to modern language, 
would be necessary for the sense. 
Here, however, it required only ex- 
plaining, not altering. 
To INHERIT. This word is used by 
Shakespeare in the sense of to possess, 
or obtain, merely, without any refe- 
rence to the strict notion of inheri- 
tance. 

This, or else notiiiDg will inherit her. 

Two GhU., iii, 2. 
It must be great, that can inherit us 
So much as of a thought of ill in him. 

J2t«A.//,i,l. 

To INHIBIT. To prohibit or forbid. 

Besides virginitv is peevish, proud, idle, made of self- 
love, which is the most inhaled sin in the canon. 

AWs WeU, i, 1. 
Apractiser 
Of arts tnJUii/ei, and out of warrant. 

Olhetto, i. 9. 

In the following passage inhabit is the 
reading of the old editions, which is 
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evident nonsense. Mr. Pope changed 
it to inhibit f and the emendation 
appears indubitable. The meaning 
is, "If I tremble and forbid the 
meeting." 

Or, be alive agtiin, 
And dare me to the desert with thy Bword, 
If trembling I inhibit, then protest me 
Thcbaby oragirL Ifafi., iii, 4. 

INHOOP'D, part. Inclosed in a hoop. 
The passage where this word occurs, 
has been the subject of many conjec- 
tures. These are not, perhaps, worth 
relating, since it appears now to be 
made out, that cocks or quails were 
sometimes made to fight within a 
broad hoop, tokeepthem from quitting 
each other. Mr. Douce has actually 
found a Chinese print, in which two 
birds are so represented. See his 
Illustrations, vol. ii, p. 86. The pas- 
sage where the word occurs is this. 
Antony, speaking of the superiority 
of Cscsar's fortunes to his own, says. 

If we draw lots, he speeds ; 
His cocks do win the battle still of mine, 
^^licn it is all to nought ; and his quails ever 
Beat mine, inhoap'd, at odds. Ant. 4' Chop., ii, 3. 

The substance of this is from North's 
Plutarch, as well as much more of the 
same drama ; but the inhooped is the 
addition of our poet. No trace of 
such a mode of fighting has been found, 
except in J. Davies*s Epigrams, quoted 
by Dr. Farmer, where it is said that 

Cocking in hoopes is now all the play. 

Yet R. Holmes, who gives a list of 
terms and customs used in cock- 
fighting, has no mention of hoops. 
See his Acad, of Armory, B. ii, ch. 11. 
Nor is any trace of the hoops to be 
found in any book on cock-fighting. 
If this custom of fighting cocks within 
hoops could be thoroughly proved, it 
would also afiford the best explanation 
of the phrase cock-a-hoop ; the cock 
perching on the hoop^ in an exulting 
manner, either before or after the 
battle. This would give exactly the 
right idea ; but I fear our proofs are 
not sufficient. 
tINION. An onion. 

Yonr case in lawe is not worth an inion. 

Hetfwood^t Spider tmd Flie, 1560. 

INIQUITY. One name of the Vice^ 
who was the established bufibon in 
the old Moralities, and other imper- 



fect dramas. He had the name some- 
times of one vice, sometimes of another, 
but most commonly of Iniquity, or 
vice itself. He was grotesquely dressed 
in a cap with ass's ears, a long coat, 
and a dagger of lath ; and one of his 
chief employments was to make sport 
with the devil, leaping on his back 
and belabouring him with his dagger 
of lath, till he made him roar. The 
devil, however, always carried him off 
in the end. The morality of which 
representation clearly was, that sin, 
which has the wit and courage to 
make very merry with the devil, and 
is allowed by him to take great liber- 
ties, must finally become his prey. 
This is the regular end also of Punch, 
in the puppet-8hows,who, as Dr. John- 
son rightly observed, is the legitimate 
successor of the old Iniquity; or 
rather is the old Vice himself trans- 
posed from living to wooden actors. 
His successors on the stage were the 
fools and clowns, who so long con- 
tinued to supply his place, in making 
sport for the common people. Har- 
lequin is another scion from the same 
stock. 

The following passages plainly prove 
that this character might be filled by 
any particular vice or sin personified, 
or by the general representation of 
sin, under the name of Iniquity, which 
was anciently most common and 
regular : 

And lend me but a rice to carry with me. 

To practise there with any playfellow. 

Satan. Whatrtr^.' 

What kind wouldst thou hare it of? 

Fug. Why any : Frauds 

Or Covetovsnru, or lady Vanity, 

Or old Iniquity. 

Iniquity then appears. 

What is he calls upon me, and would teem to lack a 

rice? 
Ere his words be half sp<^en I am with him in a trice ; 
Here, there, and every where, as the cat is with the 

mice: 
True tetus inimtitas. B. Jons. Devil is an Ju, i, 1. 
Mirth. How luce yon the tiet in the play ? Expecta- 
tion. Which is he? M. Three or foar; Old Om- 
toHsncu, the sordid penny-boy, the money-bawd, wbo 
is a flesh-bawd too, they say. Tattle. Bat herr is 
never a fiend to csjrry him away. Besides, he ksi 
never a wooden dagger I I would not give a rush for* 
vice that has not a wooden dagger to anap at every 
body he meets. Mirth, That was the old way, gossip, 
when Inifnitv came in, like HoJtos Pohos, in a Juggleri 
Jerkin, with nlse skirts, like the knave of dubs. 

B. Jons. Staple of News, 8d IntermcaB. 

The above description is that of one 
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vice, Covetotisness ; then follows that 
of Prodigality, and his lady Pecunia. 
In the old play of Cambises, Ambi- 
dexter is expressly called the Vice, 
and represents the vice of Fraud, as 
he says himself, 

My name is Arabidcrter, I sifmifte one 
That with both hands can finely play. 

Oriff. of Drama, i, 262. 

Fraud, covetousness, and vanity, the 
vices enumerated by Ben Jonson in 
the first quotation, were the most 
common. Vanity is even used for 
the Vice occasionally. See Vanity. 
Shakespeare gives us the Vice, 
Iniquity, and vanity, together, where 
prince Henry calls FalstaflF 

That reverend vice, that grey iuiquity, that vanity in 
years. 1 Hen. IF, ii, 4. 

By the formal vice in the following 
passage, we may now understand 
that Shakespeare meant the regular 
Vice, according to the form of the 
old dramas, which I believe no com- 
mentator has before explained : 

Thus like the formal vice, iniquity, 
I moralize, two meanings in one word. 

Rich. II, iii, 1. 

In the same manner he has a formal 
man, for a complete man, one regularly 
made. See Formal. For this reason 
the Vice is called old Iniquity, in a 
passage above cited, and here also : 

Acts ol J Iniquity, and in the fit 

Of miming, gets th' opinion of a wit. 

B. Jotu. Efigr.f 115. 

lie had before said of the subject of 
his epigram, that he was 

No vicious person, but the txee 
About the town, and known too, at that price. Ihid. 

See Vice. 
To INJURY, r., for to injure. 

^Ticreforc those that are in authoritie, yea and princes 
themselves ought to take great heed how the;r injurie 
any man by word or deed, and whom they injurie, &c. 

Danet's Vominet^ L 8. 

flNKHORN. It was the custom for 
persons much employed in writing 
to carry ink, pens, &c., in a horn 
which could be attached to the person. 

Atramcntarium. Comet k encre. An inkpot, ink- 
botle, or inkhome. Nomenelator, 1586. 

lx>ng-conted, at his side 
Muckinder and inekhorne tied. 

Armin, Nest ofNinnU$, 1608. 
Lose not your l)ookes, inkhome, or pens. 

Nor girdle, garter, hat or band ; 
1/Ct sboocs be ty'd. pin thirt-band close, 
Kcepe well your points nt any hand. 

Coote*a BngHtk SrhooUmaster, 1633. 

INKHORNE TERMS. Studied expres- 
sions, that savour of the inkhorn. A 
very favorite expression, for a time. 



I know them that think rlietorlc to stand wholly upon 
dark words ; and he that can catch an inkhome term 
by the tail, they count him to be a fine Englishman 
and a good rhetorician. 

ITilsoM'a Art ofRhet., in Cme. [At., ii, p. 2. 
And to use an ynkhorne terme, ur a stranse word. 

Gasc, edii . 1575, £p. iv, a. 
Is not this better farre 
Than respiee and preeor, and such inkhome tearmet 
As are iutoleruble in a common- wealth. 

The Weakest goes to the W., sign. E 1, b. 

In another place Gascoigne explains it : 

Epithetet and adjectives as smell of the inkhome. 

£p. iii, b. 

See also Hart's Orthogr., f. 21. 

One author has changed it to incke- 

pot termes : 

To use many metaphors, poetical phrases in prose, or 
incke-pot termes, smellcth of affectation. 
WrighVs Passions of the Mind, in Cms. Liter., \x, p. 176. 
tThis is the cause of so many unlearned gentlemen, 
whych (as some say) they understand not the ynke- 
kome terms that are lately crept into our language. 

Institueion of a Gentleman, 1568. 
tNe had they terms of inkhome, ne of penne. 
But plaine in speachc, which gladlv I espied. 

Thynns's Debate bettreen Priae atui Lowliness. 
fAnd write so humerous dogmaticall. 
To please my lord and lady What-d'ee-call, 
Witn inkehomr tearms stiffe quilted and bumbasted. 
And (though not understood) yet arc well tasted. 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 
tWherfore I mervailc how our Knglish tongtie hath 
crackt its credit, that it may not borrow of the Latine 
as wel as other tongues ; and if it have broken, it is 
but of late, for it is not unknowen to all men how 
many wordes we have fctcht from thence within these 
few yeeres, which, if thev should be all counted 
inkpot tearmes, I know not now we should speak anie 
thing without black mg our mouths with inke. 

The Citils Conversation of M. Stephen GuaxsOt 
by Pettie, 1586. 

INKHORNISM. A word apparently 
coined by Hall, from the preceding 
phrase. [Nares is wrong ; an exam- 
ple of the word has been quoted from 
Wilson's Rhetorike, fol. 82, printed 
in 1553.] 

In mightiest inkhomisms he can thither wrest. 

Satires, i, 8. 

INKHORN-MATE, from the same 
allusion. A bookish or scribbling 
man. 

And ere that wc will sniTer inch a prince. 

So kind a father of the rommon>weal. 

To be disgraced by an ink-horn mate, 

Wt, and oar wives and children, all will fight. 

1 Hen. rl, iii, 1. 

Alluding to the bishop of Winchester. 
flNLACED. Interlaced. 

Thou there wonldst carve thy name, inlaced with 
Th' inhumane title which nroclaims thee stil 
To be Amyntas the young nunter, and to love 
An enemy profest. PhilUs of Scyros, 1656. 

INN, 9, For a house or lodging in 
general. Used particularly in the 
phrase "to take up his inn." See 
Take one's ease. 

Now bad the glorious sunne tnne np his inne. 
And all the lamps of hcav*n inlightened bin. 

Brcwnt, Brit. Past., 1, iii. p. 63. 
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Wliich good fellowet will sone take a man by the 
sieve, and cause him to take tip his iimm, some with 
heffgnry. he. Jtckam. Taxoph., p. 47, n. ed. 

When Jove-bom Phcebua' fierie steeds about the world 

had bin, 
And, wearied with their yearly taake, kad taken up 

their tun/ 
Far in the south. Mirror for Mag., p. 555. 

tSome of them alreadie have gotten readie passage 
and taken up their inne$ in the greatest marchauntM 
parlerg. Holinshed, 1577- 

tNow, quoth Robin Hood, 111 to Scarborough, 

It seems to be a very fine dsy : 
He took up his inn, at a widow woman's house. 

Hard by the waters gray. 

JBo»m Hoodf the noble Fisherman. 

To INN. To lodge. 

In thyself dwell. 
Inn any where : continuance m^eth hell. 

Dr. Donne. 

It is used also for to hoase corn : 

Late harvest of come, so that the same was scarcelv 
inned at S. Andrew's tide. Stotce's Annals, L o. 

The latter sense is hardly obsolete. 
See Johnson. 

tThis is a busie month with the farmers in the 
country inning of their com, and thereof cometh 
profit; a busie month with the pick pockets at 
Bartholomew-fair, and thereof cometh han^ng. 

Poor Robin, 1707. 

INNS-A-COURT. This odd corruption 
of inns of court is by no means an 
erratum, where it is found, but was 
the current mode of speaking and 
"Writing at the time. 

Much desired in England by ladies, inns a court 

Sentlemen, and others. WiVs Interpr., p. S7. 1656. 
. young innes a court gentleman is an infant newly 
crept from the cradle of learning to the court m 
liberty. Lenton's Leasures, 1631, Char. 29. 

INNATED, part, adj. Inborn, innate. 
This seems to have been originally 
the more common form. 

In the true regard of those innated virtues, and fair 

rrts. which so strive to express themselves in you, 
am resolved to entertain you to the beat of my 
unworthy power. 

B. Jons. Every Man out of his H., ii, S. 
O save me, thou innatea bashfnlness I 

Malcontent, O. PI., !▼, 101. 
Till bve of life, and feare of being forc't. 
Vauquisht th' innated valour of his minde. 

Daniel, Civil Wars, B. ii, p. 60. 
Their countenances labouring to smother an innated 
Bweetnes and chearefulnea. 

Decker* s Entertainment cf Janus 1, 1604, £ 4. 
tSure I am, that God takes my pui in resisting and 
writine againat these crying crimes, and I am per- 
swadea tlmt your mqjestie hath an innated Christian 
hatred of them. TayUH*s Workes, 16S0. 

INNATIVE, adj. Innate, native; 
originally implanted. [Chapm., II., iv, 
524, uses the word as applied to the 
roots of a tree.] 

And look how lyons cloae kept, fed by hand, 
Lose Quite th' innative fire or spirit and greatnesse 
That fyons firee breathe. 

Betengs qf Bussy D'Amkois, D 8. 

An INNOCENT, 9. An idiot ; as being 
naturally incapable of sin. i 



There be three kinds of fools, mark this note, gentle- 
men, 

Kark it, and understand it 

An innocent, a knave-fool, a fool politick. 

B. i- Fl. Wit without Money, act ii, p. 290. 
She answer'd me 
So far from what she was, so childiahly. 
So silljly, as if she were a fool. 
An innocent. Two Nob. Kinsm.^ iv, L 

Again, if you be a cuckold, and know it not, yon are 
an innocent; if you know it and endure it, a true 
martyr. Eastward Hoe, O. PI., iv, 299. 

Bo you think you had married some innocent out of 
the hoenital, that would stand with her hands thns, 
and a playse mouth, and look upon yon. 

B. Jons. Epicene, iii, 4. 

flNNOCENT. *. An innocent person. 

Beare witnease I die an innocent. 

Gough's Strange Discovery, 1640. 

tINNORMITY. A word used in the 
true "Tragedie of Richard the 
Third" to signify not being within 
the legal age to reign. P. 1 1. 

But say, Lodwicke, who hath the kins made pro- 
tector * 
During the innormitie of the young prince. 

INSANE ROOT. A root causing in- 
sanity ; conjectured to mean hemlock. 

Were such things here, as we do speak about? 

Or hsve we eaten of the insane root 

That takes the reason prisoner • Mad., i, 8. 

This quotation would not prove much, 
without the corroborating passage 
from Ben Jonson : 

They lay hold upon thy senses 
As thou hadst snufft up hemlock. S^fonmSf act iii. 

Where afterwards it is rather re- 
presented as deadly than intoxicating. 
It is not improbable, as Mr. Malone 
observes, that Shakespeare had ra- 
ther a general notion of some root 
which would produce that effect, 
than of anything precise. In 
general, the root of hemlock is not 
considered as the operative part. 
This particular property of deceiving 
the sight with imaginary visions is 
attributed to hemlock, in the following 
•passage adduced by Mr. Steevens: 

ion gaz*d against the sun. and so blemished your 
sight ; or else you have eaten of the roots of keniock, 
that makes men's eyes conceit unseen objects. 
•m,<^ . *,,« « - <7fWiir'*A»er too late, 1616. 

INSANIE, 9. Madness; an affected 
word, coined for the pedant Holo- 
f ernes. 

This is abhominable (which he would eall abominable) 
it innnnateth me of iuMmie. Love's L.l^r,l. 

To INSCONCE. To fordfy, to inclose 
with security; the same as to en- 
eeonce. From eeonee, a fortification. 
See Ensconce. 



An Ton use these blows long, I mnitfek a aeoiice for 
' head, and inseonce it too, or else I ihall seek mr 

C9m, ^ Mn.»%i. 



my head, and inseonce it too, or else I ihall seek i 
wit in my shooldert. ~ - - - 
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Look ui he bave not inseonst himiclf in a wooden 
raatle. Maick At Midn., O. PI., rii, SM. 

I'41 beard and brave thee in thv proper towne. 
And here itukonee myielf despite of thee. 

Ikuiter'sOrkmdo.BZ. 

To INSCROLL. To write in a scroll. 

Had yoa been as wise as bold. 
Young in limb, in Jadgement old, 
Yonr answer had not been iuMCtoWd, 
Fare yon well, your soit is cold. 

Merck, of Fen., ii, 7. 

Dr. Johnson would read, "This an- 
swer," instead of "Your answer;*' 
which might, indeed, be better, but 
does not seem important. He sup- 
poses, not improbably, that the con- 
tractions y* and y', for tkis and your, 
might be confounded. 
To INSCULP. To carve or engrave, 
on any solid substance. 

They have in England 
A coin th^ bears the firare of an angel, 
Stamped in gold ; bat tnat insculfd upon. 
Bnt here an angel in a golden bed 
Lies all within. Mtrtk. 0/ Ven,, U, 7. 

Iniculp*d upon, means cut or carv'd 
on the outside of the gold. 

And what's the crown of all, a {tlorious name 
Insculp'd on pyramids to posterity. 

Mamng. Basl^l £oMr,iT, 1. 
Engraven more lyrely in his minde, than any forme 
may be imteulped upon metall or marble. 

Palace ofPlttuure, rcH. ii, 8 4. 

INSEPARATB, part adj. Not to be 
separated, or rather, that ought not 
to be separated ; that is, the vows of 
lovers. 

Within my*sonl ther« doth commence a fight 
Of this strange nature, that a thing in se poraU 
Dhrides far wider than the sky ana eartn. 

Tro. and Cr,^ r, S. 

tINSERTED. 

I met with a rosary or beads of ituerted peonle, 
sorrowful and unfortunate, and I did for them that 
which my religion exacts. 

History of Don ^ixo<«,l875, f. 78. 

flNSESSION. A term in medicine. 

Also ointments, baths, insoBtUms, foments, and other 
such like medicines made of things haring restrictive 
▼ertue, do profit Barrougk*» MttKod qfPkynek, 1624. 

To INSHELL. To contain within a 
shell. A word, I believe, peculiar tb 
Shakespeare. 

Thrusts iorth his horns again into the world, 
Which were ituktWd when If ardus stood for Rome. 

Otriol.t ir, 6. 

To INSIIIP. To put into a ship ; we 
now say to ship. 

Where imskiffd 
Commit them to the fortune of the sea. 

1 Hem. ri, ▼. 1. 
When she was thus itukipp*d, and woefnllT 
Had cast her eyes about. Daniel, cited Vy Todd. 

To INSINEW. To strengthen as with 
sinews, to join firmly. 

All members of our cause, both here and hence, 
That are ituiiuw'd to this action. 2 Hen. If, i?, I . 

INSISTURE, 9. ReguUrity, or per- 



haps station. A word not found but 
in this place. 

The heav'ns themselves, the planets, and this centre, 
Observe degree, priority, ana pUce, 
iHwture, course. proDortion, season, form, 
Office, and custom, aU in line of order. 

Tro. and Crest., i, S. 

INSTANCE, *. Motive, cause. 

The ifutattce* that second marriage move, 
Are base respects of thrift and not of luve. 

«, ,. ^ . Haml, iii, 8. 

Tell hun his fears arc shallow, wanting inslamce. 

^Bick. UI, iii, 3 

In the following singular passage it 
seems to mean proof, example : 

Instance, O instance! strong as Pluto's gates, 
Cressid is mine, tied with the bonds of heaven : 
Instance, O instance! strong as heav'n itself; 
The bonds of heaven are slipp'd, dissolv'd, and loos'd. 

Tro. and Cress., v, 8. 

Used also for information ; and, in 
fact, with great laxity, by Sliake- 
speare. 
To INSTILE. To give a name, style, 
or title to ; we now say to style. 

Be thou alone the rectress of tlus isle. 
With all the titles I can thee instile. 

Drayt. Leg. 0/ Matilda, p. 653. 
Gladness shall clothe the earth, we will instile 
The face of things an universal smile. 

Craskato's Poem, republ. ed., p. 73. 
f Salt, builders, husbandmen, and starres that shine, 
(Inflamed with the light which is divine) 
And with these names, within that booke compil'd. 
They with the stae of shepheards are instiPd. 

Tajflot*s Workss, 1680. 
tThy verse is nameless, though not worthless, while 
others ihsir worthless verse with names uutils. 

(hpen*s Epigrams in Bnglisk, 1677. 

INSTITUTE, part. adj. Instituted, 
taught, educated. 

Thei have bnt few lawes. For to a people so iastmet 
and ins^tUSt very few do sufllce. 

Itokinson*s Utopia, O b. 

INSTRUCT, for instructed; in the 
above passage. 

flNSUDATE. Accompanied with sweat- 
ing. 

And such great victories attain'd but seild. 
Though wuh more labours, and insndate toyles. 

Heyvood^s Troia Britanica, 1609. 

flNSULTATION. Insulting exultation. 

He does not think his body yields a more spreading 
shadow after a victory, than before; and when he 
looks upon his enemy's dead body, 'tis with a kind of 
noble heaviness, not insuUation. ^ 

Ottrkury*s Ckarmeiirt, 

INSUIT. For suit or request. 

And, in fine, 
Iler tMiitl coming with her modem grace, 
Subdu'd me to her rate. MPs W,, v, t. 

INSUPPRESSIVE, adj., for insuppres- 
sible. Not to be suppressed. See 

IVE. 

But do not stain 
The even virtue of our enterprise. 
Nor th' insmppressive mettle of our spirits. 

Jul. Cas., ii, 1. 

Mr. Todd has found this word in 
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INT seems to be put for a species of 
•harper. A cant term, I presume. 

Flankt were my troops with bolts, bands, pmiks, and 

Dauders. pimps, nips, and ints, prinados, &c. 

*^ 'I- *- *- HonettGkosl,jf.^l. 

In that place it seems to have had 
another initial letter; but the same 
author^ I believe [R. Braithwaite], 
distinctly writes it int, in Clitus's 
Whimzies, where he has nearly the 
same: 

His nipps, inU, bungs, and prinados. Page 12. 

lb INTEND. To protend or stretch 
out. 

With sharp intended sting so rude him smott. 
That to iaa earth him drove as striken dead. 

Spens. F. Q., I, xi, 38. 

To attend to, or be intent upon : 

When you please 
You may intend those royal exercises 
Suiting your birth and Kreatness. 

Massing. Etnp of the Beat, i, 1. 
Amar. Why do you stop me ? 

Lean. That you may intend me. 
The time has blest us both : love bids us nse it. 

B. /- Ft. Spanish Curate, iii, 4. 

See also 0. PL, vi, 541. Milton 
used this sense. See Johnson. 
Also to pretend : 

Tut, I can counterfeit the deep tragedian ; 
Speak, and look back, and pry on every side, 
Tremble and start at wagging of a straw, 
Intending deep suspicion. Rich. Ill, iii, 6. 

Av, and amid this hiiily, I intend 
Tnat all is done in reverend care of her. 

Tarn. qfSkr^iv, 1, 

Pope reads *' I'll pretend," which is 
only an explanation of the other. 

For then is Tai^uin brought unto his bed 
IntewUng weariness with heavy spriglit. 

Sh. BapeqfLucr.^ Suppl., i, 4S0. 

In the following passage it has been 
falsely explained ''attending to;*' it 
certainly means pretending, affecting, 
to denote the falseness of the persons 
applied to : 

And so, intending other serious matters, 
After distasteful looks, and these hard fractions, 
With certain half-caps, and cold-moving nods. 
They froze me into silence. T\num of Athens, ii, 2 
tSoe that I will now, after Munday, intend your 
husines carefullv, that the company shall aknowledg 
themselfs bouna to you, I doubt not. 

Letter in AUeyn Papers, 1613. 

[Intend is used by Chapman, 11. x, 
4.')5, for portend.] 
INTENDIMENT, *. Understanding, 
knowledge. 

For shee of hearbes had great intendiment. 
, . , Spens. F. Q., Ill, v. 82. 

So IS the man that wants intendiment. 
,^,„ ^, _ Ibid., Tears of Muses, v, 1«. 

INTENDMENT, s. Intention, design. 

And now she weeps, and now she fain would apeak, 
And now her sobs do her intendments break. 
- ... ^f^- yenvs and Adonis, Suppl., i. iU. 

I came hither to acquaint you withal; that cither 



you might stay him from his intendment, or brook 
such disgrace well as he shall run into. 

As you like it, i, 1- 
We do not mean the coursing uiatcbera only. 
But fear the main intendment of the Scot. 

Hen. r, i. 2. 

I, spying his intendment, discharg'd my pctroncl in 

his txMom. B. Jons. Every Man in ku H., in, 1. 

INTENIBLE, a. Incorrectly used by 
Shakespeare for unable to hold; it 
should properly mean not to be held, 
as we now u^e untenable. 

I know I love in vain, strive aeainst hope. 

Yet in this captious and intemhU sieve 

I still pour in the waters of my lave. 

And Uck not to lose still. AlPs ITelt. i, 8. 

flNTENT. To accuse, charge with. 

¥or of some former she had now made known 
They were her errors, whilst she intenUd Browne. 

Verses prefixed to BrowCs Pastitralt. 

flNTENSIVE. Earnest, intense. 

Hereupon Salomon said, kissc me with the kiase of 
thy mouth, to note the intensive desire of the soule. 

Passenger of Bcmtenuto, 1612. 

flNTENTION. Intensity of observa- 
tion, the old sense of the word. 

INTENTION, 9. Attention ; according 
to the analogy of all these words. 

O, she did so course o*er my exteriors with such 
greedy intention, that the appetite of her eye did 
seem to scorch me up like a burning-glass. 

Merry W. W.,\.l. 

INTENTIVE, and INTENTIVELY, for 
attentive, and attentively. 

To bring forth more objects 
Worthy their serious and intentire eyes. 

B. Jons. Etery Man out of his H., liiducl. 
All with intentive car, 

Converted to the enemies* tents. 

Chaoman's Iliad, B.\0. 

Whereof l^ parcels she had someining heard. 

But not inlentively. OtheUo, i. S. 

For our ships know th' expressed minds of men ; 

And will so most intentirely retain 

Their scopes appointed, that they never erre. 

Ckapman*s Odvssey, B. 8. 
tBut the Turkes. intentive to that they bad before 
determined . Knolles Hist, of Turks, 1 608. 

INTENTOS. Blount, in his Glossc 
graphia, has thought it worth while 
to give A goose intentos, as a Lanca- 
shire phrase for a goose on the six- 
teenth Sunday after Pentecost ; that 
is, on our seventeenth after Trinity ; 
which, it seems, was the original 
goose-day, and not Michaelmas day. 
His explanation of its origin is similar 
to that of Le6£M pone, having a 
reference to the service of the day ; 
because, in the collect for that Sun- 
day, are the words, "bonis operibns 
jugitur praestet esse intentos ;" which, 
he says, the people understood to he 
something of in ten toes, which they 
applied to the goose. A good illoi' 
tration, at least, of the edifying nalare 
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of Latin prayers to the people. This 
origin has been attempted to be re- 
futed, but is most probably right. 
See Brand's Pop. Ant..i, 394, 4to ed. 
INTERCOMBAT, *. Fighting together. 

The combat granted and the dav ataign'd. 
They both in order of the fielJ appeare. 

Most richly fiimish'd in all roartiall Icinde, 
And at tne point of itUwcombdt vere. 

IkMitl, Civil Wars, B. 1. 63. 

INTERDEAL, *. Traffic, intercourse ; 
dealing between di£ferent persons. 

The Gaulish speech is the verY British, the which was 
very generally used here in all Brittaine,--and is yet 
retained of the Welshmen. Oornishmen, and Brittaines 
of France ; though time working the alteration of all 
things, and the trading and intfrdeaU with other 
nations rooud about have changed and greatly altered 
the dialect thereof. 

Spenser oh Ireland, p. 356, Todd's ed. 

To INTERESS. Certainly the original 
form of to interest ; from intSresser, 
French. It has been suggested, with 
great probability, that the t may have 
acceded to this and some other words, 
from a mistake of the preterite for the 
present tense. Thus, interess*d, or 
intereM^t, was declined again, and 
hecsme interested ; ffraj^d, or ffrqfi^t, 
became grafted. So drowned is also 
declined, by inaccurate speakers, and 
made drownded. 

To whose young lore 
The vines of France, and milk of Burgundy, 
Strive to be interess'd. Lear, i, 1. 

But that the dear republick. 
Our sacred laws, and just authority, 
Are inleress^d therein, 1 should be silent. 

Jf. Jons. SejoHUS, iii, 1, p. 86. 

The word is found in this form, as 
late as in Dryden's preface to his 
translation of the .£neidi See John- 
son. 
INTERESSE, 9. Interest* 

But wote thou this, thou hardy Titanesse, 

That not the worth of any living wight 

May challenge ought in heaven's interests, 

Sp^. F. q.. Canto vi of Book VII, St. SS. 

So also HalifaiL's Misc., cited by Todd. 
INTEREST OF MONEY. Tbe rate of 
interest has been gradually decreasing 
in this country in proportion to the 
increase of specie, and has been regu- 
lated by law, from time to time, as 
circumstances required or allowed. 
The statute of 37 Henry VIII, ch. 9, 
confined it to ten per cent., and so 
did the 13 Eliz., c. 8. By 21 Jac. I, 
e. 17, legal interest was reduced to 
eight per cent. ; which, being men- 
tioned as quite recent in the Staple 



of News, marks the date of that 
play : 

My goddess, bright Pecunia, 
Altho' your gprace be fall'n, of two V the hundred. 
In vulgar estimation, yet am I 
Your grace's servant stilL 

B. Jons. Stap. of News, ii, 1. 

In the third scene of the same act it 
is more fully alluded to ; but in the 
Magnetick Lady, ten per cent, is 
spoken of as the usual rate : 

There's tlircescurc thousand got in fourteen year. 
After the usual rate of ten i' the hundred. 

Act ii, sc. 6. 

John a Coombe, therefore, who is 
censured as an usurer, took only the 
legal interest of his time, according 
to the epitaph. 

Ten in the hundred lies here engrav'd. 

The subsequent reductions of interest 
were, to six per cent., 12 Car. II, 
c. 13; and to five, 12 Ann, St. 2, 
c. 16. 

We may here observe, that the epitaph 
above cited was long attributed to 
Shakespeare by Rowe and others, but 
is now considered as belonging to 
Richard Brathwaite, in whose Remains 
(published 1618) it occurs as his. 
There are proofs sufficient that it 
could not be Shakespeare's. See vol. \, 
p. 80, ed. 1813. Variations are found 
in all the copies of it, but the most 
remarkable is in Aubrey's, who makes 
Combe exact twelve per cent., when 
ten only was legal. 

Ten in the hundred the devill allowet. 
But Cknnbes will have twelve, he sweares and vowet i 
If anv one askes who lies in this tombe, 
Hoh tpfobably Ho iio} c^uoth the devill, tis my John 
a Combe. Letters Jrom the Bodl., vol. iii, p. 538. 

INTERGATORY, *. Interrogatory; 
apparently the original word. 

Let us go in. 
And charge us there upon intergatories. 
And we will answer all thinp faithfully. 
{7r«. Let it be SO; the first tHtergatory, &c. 

Mereh. of fen. , v, I. 
Slight, he has roe upon intergatories .- nay, my mother 
shul know how you lue mr. 

B. Jons. Cjfnth. Rev., iv, 4. 

The modern editions have interroga- 
tories ; but the folio of 1616 reads it 
as above. In the following passage, 
also, intergatory makes the verse per- 
fect, and therefore was probably the 
word written, though not authoriied 
by any edition ; for Mr. Tyrwhitt waa 
mistaken in saying that it is so in the 
I first folio. 
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But, nor the time, nor plucc, 
Will serve our long intergaturies ; wtt, 
Potb&moB, &c. Cjfmi., x, 5. 

This instance has also been adduced 
by Mr. Reed : 

Tlien you mutt aDtwer 
To these inttrgtUoriet. Brome** Novella^ ii, 1. 

INTERMEAN, 9. Something coming 
between two other parts; an inven- 
tion, as it seems, of Ben Jonson, who, 
in his play of the Staple of News, has 
an Induction, which is a conversation 
of Prologue with four ladies called 
gossips. Mirth, Tattle^ Expectation, 
and Cemure; between each act, he 
continues the discourses of the same 
interlocutors, Prologue excepted, 
under the title of the first, second, 
third, and fourth intermean. These 
intermeans are intended to anticipate 
all objections to the piece, and to 
answer them; which is done with 
much wit, and much reference to the 
older imperfect drama8> which the 
vulgar still admired. 

flNTERMEDDLE. To mix up with. 

Yeritie is perfect, when it is not intermrdted with 
falshood. Devil Conjured, 1596. 

To INTERMELL. To intermeddle. 
Johnson had quoted this word from 
Spenser, but erroneously, as Todd has 
noticed; but he has found it as a 
neuter verb in Marston, and a passive 
participle from it in bishop Fisher. 
The passage of the former is. 

To bite, to nww. and boldly ittemeli 

With sacrea things, in which thoa dost excell. 

Scourge ofVilUnie^ iii, 9. 

To INTERMETE, v. To intermeddle 
also ; a word more ancient than the 
time of the writer, but given to the 
character of an antiquary, as charac- 
teristic. 

Why intermele, of what thou hast to done P 

. TA* Oriimiry, 0. PL, X, 281. 

This interpretation, however, has been 
doubted, and the word is not other- 
^wise exemplified. 

[In the following example it seems to 
mean to intermix.] 

tUpon her cheekes the liliiu and the rose 
Did inlcrmeel wyih eqnall chHuge of hew, kc. 
T VOID T> r> A 1> T n Oasangne'e tf'orks, 1687. 

INTERrARLE, *. A parley, conversa- 
tion. 

And therefore doth an interoarle exhort. 

tib INTERPELL. To iTte^apr "" "^ 

No more now, for I am interpelTd by many buii. 
»— ■ HoKtlVe hmiUmr Letters, 1660. 



fTo INTERPREASE. To press in be- 
tween. 

On th' Ithacenman mm, 
Or cliffy Samian, I may interpretue, 
Waylay, and take lieve. Chapm. Odfs., iv. 

flNTERRUPTION. A term for a pro- 
rogation of Parliament, used in the 
seventeenth century. 

flNTERTEX. To intertwine. Latin. 

Green leaves of burdocks and ivie intertexed and 
woven together. Hletory of Don Qirtjro/«, 1675. f. 18. 

\To INTERVERT. To turn anything 
from its right purpose. 

And the other againe in a great chafe and niefe 
hereat, promised, Tliat hee also shortly woula ^ve 
information, that Palladius being sent as an upnght 
and nnoomipt notarie, luul interverted and convejed 
all the souldiors donative to his owne proper gaine. 
Uollan^s AmwuuMM* MarctlUnue, 1600. 

INTHRONIZATE, part. adj. En- 
throned. 

In the feast ol all saintes, the archbishop— was m* 
tkromiMote at Canterburie. Hotintk^ voL ii, V 6. coL 2. 

IMTHRCyNIZED. The same; and 
always accented on the antepenul- 
tima, as probably the former word 
was also. 

Make me detpise this transitonr pomp. 
And sit for aye x»Uhr6tuud in heav'n. 

Bdv. II, O. PL. ii, 893. 

So it ought to be printed evidently, 
for the verse; and so it is in the 
original edition, quarto, 1598. 

F6r the high gods itUhr&mud above. 

From their clear manaions plainly do bebdd 

All that firail man doth in this groaaer monkL 

Drmgt. Mtm m the Moom, p. 1SS6. 
He was uUhimUed in all solempiiitieaj in receivinE 
his kingly ornaments, fcc. OolintL, vol. i, A o. 

flNTIRE D. Wholly devoted 7 

I once loved her. 
And was to her %mtir*d. HeywootTt Bmgliek Tren^ 163S. 

INTITULED, part. Having a tiUe in 
anything, a claim upon it. 

Bat beauty, in that white intituled. 

From Veniu' doves doth challenge that fair field. 

Sh. Bape o/Lucr., SnppL, i, 47& 

So I take entitled to be also used, in 
his 37th sonnet : 

Entitled in thy parts do crowned sit. 

t. «., having a claim or title to thy 
parts. 
To INTREAT. (Dr. Johnson spells it 
entreat, yet intreat is more prevalent. 
See Entreat.) To treat, to behare 
well or ill to a person. 

speak truth and be intreated courteouahr. 

B. Jon$. Case is AUsr'd, act iii, vol. vii, p. »9. 

Hence to use the time, to pass it : 

My lord, we must intreat the time alone. 

iioM. ^/Nt, iv.l. 

INTREAT, 8. Intrcaty. 

And, at my lovely Tamora^ hUremU, 

I do remit these young men's hdnous UraUa. 

Tii. Jwdr^ i, 1 
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And either parckase justice by intretUSy 
Or tire them all with my revenging threats. 

Spanuh frag., O. PL, iii, 179. 
But I, with all imtreats, might not prevail. 

Robert B. of Uuntinaton, 1601, D 4. 
Hath sent his commends to yon, witn a kind intreat 
that you would not be discontented for his long 
absence. Westvoatdfor Smells, B 4. 

The late editor of Ford's plays altered 
intreatieSy which was in the copy, to 
intreats, in the foUowiug passage, for 
the sake of the verse; but he does 
not seem to have been aware that it 
was so common among Ford's con- 
temporaries. 

A word from you 
May win her more than my intreaU or frowns. 

ForiTs Love's Sacrifice, i, 1. 

The alteration is doubtless right. 

tTo the scomefoU, I owe you so much as an hypocri< 
ticall inlreat, or a dissembled curtesie. 

Heyvood's Great Britaines Troy, 1609. 

[Also, a treatment, medicinally.] 

tA good inlreat for wounds. — ^Take betony, pimpemell, 
and venraine, of each a handfull, boile them in a pottell 
of very good white wine, Sk. Pathtoay of Health, bL 1. 

flNTREATAUNCE. Entreaty. 

For he made such meanet and shyfte, what by in- 
treataunce and what by importune sute, that he gotte 
lycence. Mor^s Utopia, 1651. 

flNTREATMENT. Treaty; negotiation. 

Declaring the cause of theyr comrayng, the whiche in 
effect was for intreatement of peace . . betwixte the 
two realmes. Holinshed, 1577. 

INTREATY, a. Treatment; as to tw- 
treaty above. 

Praying him not to take in ill part his intreaty and 
hard imprysonment, for that he durst none other. 

Palace of Pleas., vol. ii, O o 7. 

INTRENCHANT, adj. Not perma- 
nently divisible, not retaining any 
mark of division. It seems an in- 
correct usage, and we have no other 
example of it. 

As easy may'st thou the intrenehant air 

With thy keen sword impress. Mach., r, 7. 

Shakespeare has elsewhere called the 
air invulnerable, speaking of the ghost 
in Hamlet. See Johnson on this 
word. Trenchant means cutting ; in* 
trenchant, therefore, ought to be not 
cutting. 
tINTRlNSECALL. Internal. 

How far God hath nven Satan power to do good, for 
the blinding of crilfmen, or what intrinseeaU opera- 
tions he found out, 1 cannot now dispute. 

J. Wilson^s Autohiography. 



Also used as a n. «. 

my 
well, 1 will 



For myself, my dear Phil, because I love Tou io dearly 

display mjr verr intrinsseaUs to 
this point, when 1 examine the motions of my 



ou in 
eart. 
UovceWs r^mUiat Letters, 1650. 
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INTRINSICATE, or INTRINSECATB, 
adj. Intricate. Johnson thinks it 
formed corruptly between intricate 



and intrinsecal; Theobald from iw- 
trinsecus, or the Italian intrinsecarsi. 

Come, thou morial wretch, 
WiUi thy sharp teeth this knot intrittsicate 
Of life at once untie. Ant. and Cleo., ▼, 2. 

Yet there are certain puntilios, or (as I may more 
nakedly insinuate them) certain intrinsecats strokes 
and wajrds, to which your activity is not yet amounted. 

B. Jons. Cyth. Bn., r, 2. 
Like rats oft bite the holy cords in twain, 
Too intrinsecate V unloose, sooth every passion. 

Lear, ii, 2. 

The folio here reads intrince ; the 
quartos, still more corruptly> tn- 
trench. 
INTUSE, 8. A bruise or contusion ; 
from intueus, Latin. Peculiar to 
Spenser. 

Tlie flesh therewith she suppled and did steepe 

T' abate all spasme, and soke the swelling bruze ; 
And after having searcht the intuse deepe. 
She with her scarf did bind the wound from cold to 
keepe. Spens. ¥. q., Ill, v. SS. 

To INVASSAL. To enslave ; from in 
and vassal. 

Whilst I myself wai free 
From that intolerable misery 
Whereto affection now intassels me. 

Dofuel, Queen's Arcadia, ii, 1, p. 389. 

INVECT, for inveigh. 

Fool that I am, thus to invect against her. 

B. and Fl., Faithful Fr., iii, 8. 

INVECTIVELY, adv. Abusively ; from 
invective used as an adjective. 

Thus most inrectively he pierceth through 
The body of the country, city, court. 

As you Kkeit,ii, 1. 

To INVENT. To meet with casually. 

Far off he wonders what them makes so glad s 

Or Bacchus' merr)r fruit they did intent. 
Or Cvbele's frantic rites have made them mad. 

SIpens. F. Q., 1, vi. 15. 
And vowed never to retume asaine. 
Till him alive or dead she ^a invent. Ibid., Ill, v. 10. 

INVESTMENT,*. Dress, habit, out- 
ward appearance. 

Whose white investments figure innocence. 

2 Hen. IF, iv, 1. 
Do not believe his vows ; for they are brokers, 
Not of that dye which their investments shew. 

Hand., i, 8. 

INVIERD, part. Apparently for en- 
vironed. 

Unnatural bese^e, woe me unhappie. 
To have escapt the danger of my toes, 
And to be ten times worse invier'd by friends. 

Edward IJI,n9i,D\h. 

flNVIRTUED. Endowed with virtue. 

Apolloes Sonne by certaine proofe now finds 
Tn' invertued hearbet have gainst such poyson power. 

Heytowd, Troia Britanien, 1609. 

tINVICTIVE. Incapable of being con- 
quered ; if not an error for vindictive. 

If thou wouldst kisse and kill, imbrace and stabbe. 
Then thou shooldst live, tm my innctiv* braine 
Hath cast a gknioui prospect of revenge. 

Tragedy ofHqfmM^ 1631. 

roINVOCATE. To invoke. 

Henry the Fifth, thy ghoet 1 invocaU. 1 Hen. fl, i, 1. 
B« itlawftal that I iwtocate thy ghost Rich. Ill, i, 9. 
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Milton has used this word. See 
Johnson. 
INWARD, adj. Intimate, closely con- 
nected in acquaintance or friendship. 

Who knows the lord protector's miud herein? 
Who is most inward with the noble duke ? 

Rich. Ill, iii, 4. 
Come, we must be intpord, thou and I all one. 

Malcontent, 0. PI., iv, 77. 
I lore him, 
And by my troth would fain be invard with him. 

B. and Ft. Island Princess, act i, p. 276. 
He will be very inmard with a man to fish some bad 
out of him, and make his slanders hereafter more 
authentic, wheu it is said a friend reported it. 

EarWs Micr., xxiv, p. 72. Bliss. 
Baailius told her that had occasion, by one verie 
inward with him, to know in part the discourse of his 
life. Pembr. Jrcad., p. 65. 

An INWARD, 9, An intimate acquaint- 
ance. 

Sir, I was an inward of his : a shy [qy. sly ?] fellow 
was the duke. Meas.for M., iii, 2. 

The inward, the inside : 

Wherefore break that sigh 
From the inward of thee P Cymh.t iii, 4. 

In the plural, entrails; which con- 
tinued longer in use. 

&e thought whereof 
Doth like a poisonous mineral gnaw my inwards. 

Othello, ii, 1. 

INWARDNESS, 9. Intimacy, attach- 
ment. 

And though you know mj inwardness and lore 
Is very much unto the prince and Claudio. 

Muck Ado, if, 1. 

Mr. Todd supplies also an example 
from Bourgchier*s Letters to Arch- 
bishop Usher, 1629. 
To INWHEEL. To encircle ; because a 
wheel is round. 

Heaven's grace inwkeel ye. 
And all good thougths and prayers dwell about ye. 

B. and n. Pilgrim, i, 2. 

Many words of this class are merely 
arbitrary compounds, and might be 
multiplied to a great extent ; but as 
they require no explanation, the 
labour would be superfluous. 
To INWOOD, V. To go into a wood ; 
a word cited only from sir Philip 
Sidney, and probably hazarded by 
him from the common analogy of 
composition. 

He got out of the river and inwooded himself, to as 
the udies lost the marking his sportftilness. 

Sidney, eited by Johnson. 

JOBBERNOULE. Thick-head, block- 
head ; from jobbe, dull, in Flemish, 
and cnol, a head, Saxon. Used as 
an appellative of reproach. 

His guts are in his brains, hngt jtMemoule, 
Bight gurnet's head, the rest without all soule. 

Marst. Satires, U, ri, p. 200. 



Thou simple animal, ihaa JobbemoU, 

Thy basons, when that ouce they hang on pole. 

Are helmets strait. 

Gayton, Festiv. Notes, iv, 17, p. 200. 
No, miller, miller, dustipoul, 

I'll clapper-claw ihj j<^bemovl. Grim, O. PI., ri, 241. 
No remedy in courts of Pauls, [pron. poles] 
In common pleas, or iu the rouls, 
For jouling of your jobbernovls 

toeether. 
Counterseuffle, Dryd. Misc., 12mo, iii, 340. 

JOHN-A-DREAMS. A name appa- 
rently coined to suit a dreaming 
stupid character; quasi, "dreaming 
John.'' 

Yetl, 
A dull and muddy-mettled rascal, peak. 
Like Jokn-a-dreams, unpregnant oi my cause, 
And can say nothing. Ha ml., ii, 3. 

By the manner in which this person- 
age is there introduced, he seems to 
have been a well-known character; 
we find, however, nothing concern- 
ing him, nor anything nearer to bis 
name than that of John-a-droynes, a 
clownish servant who is mentioned 
by Nash in his Have with you to 
Saffron Walden, &c., 1596; and the 
same is given to a clown in the old 
play of Promos and Cassandra, 
Part II, act iv, sc. 2. In an old 
translation of part of Homer, [Hall's 
Homer, 1581, II. ii], the dream 
called up by Jupiter is styled, John- 
dreaming god. See Steeven's note 
on Hamlet, 1. c. 
JOHN DORY. A very popular old 
song, or catch, preserved in Deutero- 
melia, a book printed in 1 609 as a 
sequel to Pammelia, a similar collec- 
tion of roundelays and catches. It 
is reprinted in Ritson's Ancient 
Songs, p. 163, in Hawkins'a History 
of Music, &c. John Dory appears, 
by the song, to have been a French 
piratical captain of a privateer, whose 
downfall is there recited. He is con* 
guered by NichoU, a Cornish man. 
It begins thus : 

As it fell on a holiday. 

And upon a holy tide-a, 
John Dory bought him an ambling nag 

To Paris fur to ride-a. 

This stanza is almost repeated by 
Bishop Corbett, in his poem called 
A Journey to France, p. 129. It is 
alluded to by Fletcher in the Chances, 
also in the Knight of the Burning 
Pestle, and elsewhere. 
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Beiug at worthy to sit, 
Ou an ambling tit, 

As thy predecessor Dory. 
Denh. Ballad oh Sir John Mennis, Work$, p. 74. 

The tane, too, was in favour as a 
county dance : 

Hunger is the ereatest pain he [the ftddler] takes, 
except a broken nead sometimes, and labouring John 
JUorye. Microcotnt, p. 170. Bliss's edition, 

t Where I'll tell you (while none mitid us) 
We tlurow th' house quite out at windows ; 
Nought makes them or me ought sorry, 
Tlicy dance lively with John Dory : 
Holy brethren with their poet 
Sing, nor care they mnch who know it. 

Drunken Bamahy. 
fThen viscount Sleeo tcUcth a long storie 
Of the supplie, as if hee sung John Dorie. 

Kerry ToitoraU. 

fJOHN-A-NOAKES, seems to have 
been a popular name for a simple 
clown. 

Then have I attended five or six houres (like Jokn^- 
Noaket) for nothing, for my cheating sharke having 
neither money nor nonesty, hath never come at mee, 
but tooke some other paire of stayres, and in the 
same fashion coozcned nnotlier water-man for his 
boat-hire. Taylor's Worker, 1680. 

John a Nokes was driving his cart toward Croydon, 
and by the way fell asleepe therein. Meane tune a 
good fellow came by and stole away his two horses, 
and went faire away with them. In the end he 
awaking and missing them, said, Either I am John 
a NokeM^ or I am not John a Nokes. If I am John a 
Nojkes then have J lost two horses, and if I bo not 
John a Nokes, then hare I found a cart. 

Copley's Wits, Fits, and Fancies, 16U. 

fJOHN-HOLD-MY-STAFF. A sub- 
servient person ; a parasite. 

And here it is the fortune of a man to be married to 
a woman of so peevish and domineering a temper that 
she will wear the breeches and the cap too : so that 
the poor fop at home is like John-Uold-my'Staff ; 
she must nue, govern, insult, brawl, Sec. 

Fifteen Comforts of Matrimony , n. d. 

JOHN, SWEET. A flower of the pink 
kind. Sweet John* and sweet willianu 
are given by Gerard as difierent 
species of armeria. The former are 
divided into white, and red and 
white ; the latter are spoken of in this 
passage, after speaking of gelofers 
and pinks : 

T\ie^ohn, so sweete in showe and smeU, 

Distincte by colours twaiue. 
About the Imrders of their beds 

In seeroelie sight remaine. 

Plat's Flowers, in Cens. Lit., viil, p. 8. 

See Johnson's Gerard (1636), p. 597. 
The name of Sweet Williams still 
remains. The johna, according to 
the cut in Gerard, are not so closely 
clustered. See also Gillofer. 
tJOINED-WORK. An old term for 
waiuscoting. 

Opere intestino vpstire parietes. Lambrisscr. To cover 
u als with wainscot or joyned tcorke. Nomenelator. 

JOINT-RING. Probably a ring with 



joints in it. Othello, iv, 3. See 

GiMMAL. 

JOINT-STOOL, prov. Cry you mercy, 
I took you for a joint-stool! This 
odd proverb seems to have been 
intended as a ridiculous instance of 
making an ofience worse by a foolish 
and improbable apology; or, perhaps, 
merely as a pert re^ly, when a person 
was setting forth himself, and saying 
who or what he was. The fool uses 
it in King Lear, in the following 
manner : 

JF*. Come hither, mistress, is your nameGoneril P 

Lear. She cannot deny it. 

F, Cry you merpy, X took yoTi for ^joint-stool. 

Leart iii, 6. 

Where, possibly, poor Lear, in his 
insanity, was intended literally to 
mistake a joint-stool for his daughter. 
It is alluded to also by Kate, in the 
Taming of the Shrew, who, when 
Petruchio asks her what she means 
by a moveable ? replies, ** a joint- 
stool.*' Tarn, Shr,, ii, 1. 
Ray has it among his Proverbs, 
p. 202, but without any explanation. 
It occurs also in Lyly's Mother Bom- 
bie, act iv, sc. 2. 
JOINTRESS, s. One who holds a 
jointure. 

Our queen 
Imperial jdntrest of this waxlike state. 

ffaml.,i,9. 

JORNET, s. Apparently a kind of 
cloak. 

Constables, tho one halfe — in bright hamesse, tome 
over ^t, and every one ujomet of scarlet therenpon, 
and hu henchman foUowing him. 

Irene's London, 1690, p. 75. 

fTo JOSSEL. The old manner of 
spelling ^W/e. 

The weight of bnsineia lying 'on him, might make 
him incounter him with some miscarriages through 
youth and ignorance (great imployments often 
meeting with envy, and josssls them in the way. 

mUon'sAmssJ, 

JOUISANCE, s. Enjoyment; but 
written by Spenner jovysaunce. It ia 
one of the antiquated words which 
that poet particularly introduces into 
his pastorals ; judging properly that 
old words are retained in provincial 
dialects much longer than in polished 
speech. 

To see those folks make jorysaunee. 
Made my heart after the pipe to daunce. 

^ep. Kal, May, v, 95. 

He uses it again in November, v, 2. 
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Cheeke-dimpliBg Unghter crowno hit Terr toole 
With jouisance. Mont. Sal, III, ri, p. 224. 

JOURING, s. Swearing. Perhaps a 
coined word, from jufo, Latin. 

I pray that Lord that did yoa hither send, 

Yoa may yonr cursings, swearings, jourings end. 

R. H. (Rob. HaynuM^i) Quodlibets,4io, 1628. 

JOURNAL, adj, (the same as diurnal). 
Daily; from ^'ewrna/, French. 

£re twice the san hath made his^riMi neetin^ 
To the under ^neration. Meat, for Jf., iv, 8. 

Stick to your journal course, the breach ot custom 
Is breach of all. Cumb., iv, 1. 

And his faint steedes watred in ocean deepe, 

van they did i 
Spent. P. q.» I, xi, 81. 



WMles from their ^MinMiM labours they did rest. 



JOURNEY, 9. A battle, or day of bat- 
tle ; from the French joumie^ which 
is used in the same sense. 

But 'of all his^'omm he made, being generall over the 
armie of the Athenians, the jomey of Cherronesus 
was best tJiought of and esteemed. 

Ai>rM'*Pii«/..p. 179. 
Hette with him, and there slew him, to the great 
disturbance and stay of the whoIe;o«m«y. 

aolinikedy loVifZl. 

JOVIAL, a. Belonging to Jupiter; 
from Jove, 

His foot Mercurial; his Martial th^h; 

The brawns of Hercules ; but his Jonal face. 

Cymh., iT, 2. 

And afterwards Jupiter says, 

Our Jovial star reign'd at nis birtii. /Ni., ▼, 4. 

So in Hey wood* 8 Rape of Lucrece : 

Thou Jotud hand, hold up thy sccmter high. 

And in his Golden Age, where Jupiter 
is spoken of: 

All that stand 
Sink in the weight of his high Jotial haad. 

tJOWL. The jaw. 

He micht be an oxe for hit ^(wl?, a bull for his iiecke, 
a cow for his belly, and a calfe for his wit, I make no 

Jnestion. Man m the Moontf 1609. 

'or drinking healths, and being churched so. 
They cheeke hjjowli may with each other 0>e. 

Rowlands, Khom ofSf. fr Di. 
Besides^ a woman need not be asham'd io sit jig by 
4okU with the bat of the parish, and who dare sav, 
Blaek is her eye. The CkeaU, 1662. 

To JOY, for to enjoy. 

And let her joy her raven-oolour'd lore. 
Only the use of armes, which most IJoy^ 
And fitteth most for noble swayne to know. 

Svens. F. Q., VI, ii, 82. 
There in perpetual, wwe€t, and flowring spring. 
She lives at ease, and /oy« her lord at will. 

Fair/. 7VuM,xiv,71. 
Tou loyal ladies, doo you think in faith, 
That highest honour joye# most sweet content. 

Bramdon*» Oclatia, A 6, b. 
triiongh by the dukes aDowanee I am her priviledg'd 
attendant, yet such is the devilishnes of DameUs, 
that I cannot i*oy so much accesse as to confer with 
her. IUqf6iaU,16SS. 

JOYANCE, 9. Enjoyment. 

Which gave him hopes, and did him halfe persuade. 
That he in time herjoyanee should obtaine. 

i^ptfiu. F. Q., VI, xi, 7. 1 

Also rejoicing : 

And made gte&tjoyanee that it should be so. 

CUud, Tib. Nero, K S. 
There with gnaijoyanee, and withghidsome glee, 
Of faire Pmuia I received were. 

Spent. F. Q., IV, viii, 69. 



IPOCRAS. See Hippocras. 

IRISH. A game dififering very slightly 
from backgammon. It is described 
in the Compleat Gamester, 1680, 
p. 109. Under Backgammon, we 
are told that this difference consists 
in the doublets, "which at this game 
is plaid fourfold, which makes a 
quicker dispatch of the game than 
JrwA." P. 110. 

Yet, Pirue, *tis well; nlar out ^r game at »nM,sir; 
who wins f Mietr, 0. The tnal is when she coma 
to bearing. Roaring 6., O. PI., vi, 101. 

The inconstancy of irisk fitly represents the change* 
ablenesse of human occurrences, since it ever stands 
so fickle that one malignant throw can quite mine a 
never so well built game. IfaWs Hore Vaeiut, p. 149. 
tA marchants wife, a quicke gamester at irisk (espe- 
ciallv when she came to bearing of men), that she 
would seldome misse entring. Taylor's Workes, 16S0. 

To IRK. Used impersonally in it irkt, 
that is, it is painful or troublesome; 
from j/rk, work, Icelandic. This 
word, though not yet forgotten, has 
ceased to be current in common use, 
and seems to have been preserved in 
memory, chiefly by being known in 
schools as the translation of tcsdet. 

And yet it irks me, the poor dappled fools, 
Beine native burghers of this desert citj. 
Should in their own confines, with forked heads, 
Have their round haunches Kor'd. As you like U, ii,S. 
Yet an he had kind words 
Twould never irke *nn. 

B. Joms. XaU of a Tub, ii, 4. 

But it was formerly used also as a 
personal verb for to hate« or be tired 
with: 

The Grekes chieftaines all irked with the war 
Wherein they wasted had so many yeres. 

Surrey^s id JKnds, 1. 18. 
This ugly fkult no tyrant lives but irkes. 

Mirr.Maa^V^. 

IRKSOME, adj. Generally used in an 
active sense, giving pain or weariness ; 
formerly sometimes passively, made 
sorrownil, sad, or weaned. 

Dull wearines of former fight, 
Having yroekt asleep his irkeume spright 

SIpens. F. Q., I, i, $S. 
Trkesome of life, and too long lingring nixht. 

Ibid., I, ii, 6. 

IRP, or IRPE, 9. A word twice used 
by Ben Jonson, once as an adjective, 
and once as a substantive, but in 
both ways without a clear meaning; 
nor does its origin very readily 
JEippear. 
Adjective : 

If reguardant, then maintain your station brisk aad 

irpe, shew the supple notioa of your pliant body, ke. 

_, , Cyntk,Be9.,id,i. 

Substantive : 



IBRECURABLE, a. Incur«bte; to 
reeure was commonly used for to ' 
cure. See RecuRE. I 

IREEGULOUS, a. Out of rule, dii- I 
orderly ; found only hitherto in the | 
following paBRDge ; 

Hut here cm off my lord. C,^.. it, 3. 

Some have proposed tk' irreligious. 
To IRRIIGATE. To wrinkle; from 
irrugo, Latin. 

TJiat Ibe odUing of their body v,itH Mt imf 
J'iilaeii!fFlanirt,fiil.i,I 

IT PASSES. See Pass. 

ITALY. In the time of Shakeapeai 
Italy was the chief place whence 
England derived and copied the 
refinement! of faahion. Forka and 
toothpicks were among the conse- 
Diences imported thence by travellers. 
Sec thoae articles. Shakespeare, 
with an inaccuracy common to all 
the writers of his time, and therefore 
doubtless thought allowable, attri- 
butes the same imitatioD to the age 
of Richard the Second, when it had 
not yet commenced ; 

Hfpurt of fuhvuu ID proad (taty. 

One fashion, however, the natural 
good disposition of our people pre- 
vented them from borrowing, that of 
poisoning, which is alluded to once 
or twice in Cyrabeline: 

WhUftltr luliai 
Oi'Sj'too read J faring ( ' '""' ii, S. 

ITALIANATE, pari adj. luUaniied ; 
applied to fantastic affectation of 
fasnions borrowed from Italy, aa 
noticed above. 

FanUitic MmplfiDftDt lUlki np 4iid di>WD. 
Tnc^l in ODllKaihab felhcn: ill bii wordj. 
llu kiokct. hw OAthBl, trfl all ridicuLoui, 
All uub, childiahjud lulitiuli. 

ll^rlcm-M OU IbrlHiatiu, Aie. Dr., ill, p. 1(0. 

But qnoted by Capell as from the 
Shoemaker a Gentleman, a comedy, 
published 1638; probably stolen 
from Marlow's, which waa printed in 
I6Q0. 

I *m EsgUttw tame, ud I hut Enfliih (hon|hta; 



in. Orrme-i Koiailt Diinti 
lallj all ItaiietuU omvi^ann 



ofCootnage 






, ItceouinijfurlhemHBDen. Ltly'i E-ikiui. 

+ro ITERATE. To repeat. 

I Andilwal«agsmeiath*onlilheiJ^^° '' 

I HtUKOafi Trein Britnira 1S09 

flTERATE, adj. Repealed. 

WJitietore we pnjclaim U.e uid Frederick CDnnl 
Falarine, Ice, gnill; of hinh tnaun and tiertle 
pruAcripUon, Bud of all the pennltlet wliich bj law 
and cutlom are depending there-ju. WiUon'iJattui I. 

JUDAS COLOUR. Red colour, of hair 
or beard. It was a current opinion, 
that Judas lacariot had red hair and 
beard ; probably for no better reason 
than that the colour was thought 
ngly, and the dislike of it was of 
course much increased by this 
opinion. Thiers, in his Histoire des 
Perruquea, gives this as one of the 
reasons for wearing wigs ; *' Lea 
rovtteaux porlerent des perruquea, 
pour cacher la couleur de leurs 
clieveni, qui tont en Aorreur i lout 
le monde, parce qaeJadai,k ce qu'on 
pretend, fitoit rouueau." Page 22. 
The represeotatLons so common in 
tapestry, made these images familiar 
to all ranks of people. 

Sh. Hia hair i> it the dlwinblini a/k»a. M. 



And let theit 
What haa h( 



Au.iii T^.. O. PL. ill. isa. 
herT ■hat ii ir. puiip? a fair 
high ilandmi eup, and Iwq peat 'poiOc (paoni, Mt 
oflkrm fill. Snre lUl wal Juiti xUk Hi red irtri. 
lIMUIm-t Ckmill M'it oj (UiafuiAr. IMO. 

Dryden has it in his play of Am- 
boyna : 

BiM's me lo ji>ur boeom^ hj Ihia heard. 1 vill 
Dcrei dfteire jrou. Beam. 1 do not like liii oath, 
thereof tTEaehery Jo that JifiveoU»tf'd heard. 

Dryden also, in a fit of anger, dea> 
cribed Jacob Ton son 

Salt; Life efOrii.. p, MO. 

As Tonson ia in the same attack de- 
scribed as "freckled fair," there can 
be no doubt that Judas' hair was 
always supposed to be red. 
A red beard was considered aa &n 
infallible token of a vile dispoaition : 
31 
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Why, cannot yon lie, and sirear, and pawn yoor soul 

for sixpence ^- You have a carrot colourd beards 

and that never fails ; and your worship's face is a 
proKnosticalion of preferment. 

Shirley's Doubtful Heir, wAs,^.^. 

It has been conjectured, that the 
odium attached to red hair origin- 
ated, in England, from the aversion 
there felt to the red-haired Danes; 
which may or may not be true. 
Crine ruber was always a reproach 
to a man, though the golden locks of 
ladies have been so much admired. 
See Cain coloured. 
JUDICIOUS, a. Apparently for judi- 
cial ; in regular process of judgment. 

His last offences to us 
Shall have judieious hearing. Coriol.t v, 5. 

tNor yet expect that her best industrie 
Could raise uer up nnto the last degree 
Of gnrace and favour, with judiciou* men, 
Who know the failings of my erring pen. 

FhiUi* of S€yro»,\^hh. 

t JUG-BITTEN. Drunk. 

■For when any of them are wounded, pot-shot, jug- 
hitlen, or cup-shaken, so that they have lost aU rea- 
sonable faculties of the minde, aud in a manner are 
80 mad, that they dare speake felony, whistle treason, 
and call any magniAco a mungrclL 

Taylor's Workes, 1630. 

f JUMBALS. A sort of sweetmeats. 
''Jumbals, certain sweetmeats." Dun- 
tofi*s Ladies* Dictionary, They are 
still, we believe, made in some parts 
of the country. 

The hett jumbals. — Take half a pound of white sugar, 
and as much fine flower, beat up the whites of two 
new lay'd eggs, and mix it with them, blanch a pound 
of almonds, and beat them well with half a pound of 
■weet butter, and two spoonfuls of rose-water ; to all 
these well mixed, put half a pint of cxeam, mould 
them into a paste, and make them into what form 
Tou please, rowl them in fine beaten white sugar, and 
bake them in a gentle oven. 

Jecomplisk*d Female Instructor. 

A JULIO. An Italian coin, value six- 
pence j still, or lately, current in Italy 
by the same name. Siee Guthries' 
Table. 

He spent there in six months 
Twelve thousand ducats, and (to my knowledge) 
Receiv'd in dowry with you not one juUo. 

White Deril, 0. PI., vi, 2W. 
tWliat sayest thou man ? there is no religion in the 
world, but onely for forme ; take here, and pay him, 
and give him this Julio over and above, to hang him- 
selfe, and so in Gods name let's be gone. 

Passenger ofBenvenuto, 1613. 

JUMENT, s. Cattle of all kinds, or 
even a beast in general. Jumentum, 
Latin. In French, jument has be- 
come restricted to mean only a mare. 
Burton gives it as the translation of 
pecudes : 

Formidolosuni dictn, non esu modo, 

Ouus herbas pecudes non edunt, homines edunt. 

Flmut. 



And tis a fearful thing for to rex>ort. 

That men should feed on sucli a kinde of meat, 

Which very Juments would refuse to eat. 

Jnat. oj MeUinch., p. 69. 

In another place the words rendered 
jumentsMC bruits animalibns, P. 42. 
Sir Thomas Brown, whom Mr. Todd 
quotes, includes oxen, as well as 
horses and asses, Knion^juments, 

tl'd rather be \i\% jument than his mistress. 

CartKriakt's Siedge, 1661. 
tThose goodlv juntmts of the guara would fight 
(As they eat beef) after six stone a day. 

Carlvright's OrdiKary, 1651. 

tJUMP*COAT. A close fitting vest. 
King Charles II, after his escape from 
Worcester, disguised himself "in a 
green cloth jump coat, threadbare, 
even to the threads being worn white." 

J. By'r lady, nothing but a drugget^'vmf> and a caster, 
a russet-gown for my wife Susan, a New Testament 
for the bluest lad, add three or four catechizes to 
eive away in the country ; here's the ladies catechiie 
for the parsons wife. 

The Country Farmers Catechism, 1703. 
Tell me, ptlthee, Terpole, what long-winded brother 
in a short ^'tiiMf coat did preach to day. 

Cupid Stripped, 1706. 

JUMP, adv. Exactly. 

And bring him jump where he may Cassio find 
Soliciting his wife. Othello^ ii, 3. 

In Hamlet, act i, sc. 1, the old quarto 
reads, ''jump at this dead hour;" 
which in the folios is changed to 
"just at this same hour." 

Yon is a youth, whom how can I oreslip. 
Since he tojumpe doth in my mashes hit. 

MarstoH*s Satires, iii, p. 147 
And therefore the Greeks call it aeriergia, we call il 
over-labor, ^MMfr with the original. 

Puttenham, Art ofFoesie, p. 216 

Sometimes, but more rarely, it is used 
as an adjective, meaning exact or suit- 
able : 

Acrostichs aud telestichs on jump names. 

B. Jons. Execr. on Vulean^ vi, p. 406 
He said the musike best thiike powers pleas'd 
Yfujumpe ooucord betweene our wit and will. 

Fembr. Arcad., L. iii, p. 89^ 
Where not to be even jump 
As they are here, were to be strangers. 

B. /- Ft. Two Noble JTiiwm., i, S 

To JUMP WITH. To agree with, suit 
or resemble. 

I will not chuse what many men desire. 
Because 1 will not jump icith common spirits. 
And rank me with the oarbarous multitude. 

Mer. of Fen., ii, \ 
Well Hal, well: and in some sort it jumps with m 
humour, as well as waiting in the court, I can te. 
you. 1 Hen, IF, i, i 

Good wits may jump ; but let me tell you, Eiron, 
Your friend must steal them if he have them. 

Musei^ looking Glass, O. PI., ix, SS! 

" Wits jump** is still used as a pro 
verbial phrase. 

This story /tfM^'</ just with my dream to nigbt. 

AdromauA, 0. PI., xi, S; 
With patience hear me, and if what I say 
Shall /t»Mp mlh reason, then you'll pardon me. 

Grim CMier. fc, O. PI., xi. 22 
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Or, without tnth, to a^e : 

Then wooden how your two opinions ihonld fwnp in 
that man. EarleU Mieroe., i M, p. 177, Bhu'i ed. 

fJUMPISH. Dull; Btupid? 

All these thinn may well be said unto me, that be 
commonly spoken against a foole, as to be called a 



biockpate, a dulhead, an asse, htumpith sot ; bat none 
of these can be spoken against him, for his foUie roea 
beyond all these. Terence in Enfflish, lol4. 



JUMPLY. Suitably. 

Tet the aifiaires of this countrey, or at least my meet- 
ing uijnmply with them, makes me abashed with the 
strangenesse of it. Pem. Jr., L. v, p. 460. 

fJUNlPER. It was formerly supposed 
that the wood of juniper, when once 
lighted, would remain on fire a whole 
year if covered with its own ashes. 
Hence Ben Jonson, in the Alchemist 
(i, 3), talks of the the ** coal of juni- 
per" which the tobacconist kept for 
his customers to light their pipes 
from. 

JUNKET, or JUNCATE. A sweet meat, 
or a dainty. Giuncata, Italian. Mr. 
Todd derives cheese-cake from this; 
but it is formed, much more simply, 
from cheese and cake; a cake made 
of a curd something like cheese. 

Yon know there wants no/umkett at the feast. 

Tarn. o/Skr., iii, 2. 
And making straight to the Ull forest near, 
Of the sweet flesh would have YuBJunkeU there. 

Draft. Mooncalf, p. 606. 

The verb to junket is growing obsolete 
very fast, if it be not so already. 
JUNT, s. A loose woman. Explained 
by the context only, for the word 
does not occur elsewhere. 

Daintily abused! you'Tepnt a fun/ upon me r-* com- 
mon strumpet. MiddUton, Trick to catek, /-c, t, 1. 

f JUP. A petticoat ; the lower part of 
the gown. Yr.jupe, 

This pUy of ours, iust like some Test otjnp. 
Worn twice or thnce, was carefWly laid up. 

Flecknoc't E^ffremt, 1670. 

f JURRE, r. To jostle, n. s. a shock, 
or blow. 

Betweene these rocket that thns open aiunder. and 
iurre one against another so often, if a fowle shoold 
happen to f^e* ^7 no swiftnesse of wing could she 
possibly escape and get aray.butbe cmabed to death. 
Holland't Jmmimnus Uarcellinms, 1009. 
Ensnared the yron front that it beareth out before 
(and in truth it resembleth a rammes head) with h»g 
ropes on either side, and so held it fsst, that by 
returning backe anine it should not gather new 
strength, nor be able with thicke^vrrM and poshc^ 
forcibly to strike the walls to any purpoae. Jkii. 

fJUSSEL. *'A minced dish of several 
meats." Bunion's Ladies' Dictionary, 

JUSTICER, s. An administerer of 
justice. It appears that the justices 
of the peace were once technically 
called ^W^tcertf. 



O, ^Te me cord, or knife, or poison. 
Some upright fKi/icw / Cym.t ▼, 6. 

This shews you are above. 
Yon /M/t<r«r«, that these our nether Crimea 
So speedilT can venge 1 LeoTt hr, S. 

Besides, the now ripe wrath (defer'd 'till now) 

Of that sore and unfayling^tu/tc«r, 
That ncTer suffers wrong so long to growe. 

Daniel^ Ctv. Wart, v. 40. 
now to my wish it falls out that thou hast the ph^e 
of hjustieer upon them. Eattw. Hoe, O. PL, iv, 868. 

JUTTY, s. A projecting or over-hanging 
part of a building. 

"Sojutty, frieze, 
Buttress, or coigne of vantage, but this bird 
Hath made his pendant bed, and procreant cradle. 

JfM*.,i,6. 

To JUTTY. To overhang; from to jut 
out. 

As doth a galled rock 
O'erhang, and jutty his comounded base. 

Men, V, iU, 1. 

A JUVENAL. A youth ; from juvenis, 
Latin. 

A most acute JMwenal, voluble, and firee of crace. 

Lo9«'t L, L., tii, 1. 
The jmeenal, the prince your master, whose ehin ii 
not yet fledred. 2 Hen. IF, i, S. 

What woulust r I am one of hi»JutenaU. 

Westward Hoe, 1607. 
But thou, my pretty juvcnaU—myMX lick it up for a 
restorative. Art ofjugling, /*£., 1618. 

-lYE. The termination ive in English^ 
regularly and properly gives an active 
signification to adjectives ; as itms^ in 
Latin, and if, in French. Thus, active 
is that which diCih^ormative that which 
forms, repulsive that which repulses, 
&c. ; but this analogy is not always 
preserved by our early writers, who 
occasionally give a passive sense to 
adjectives in ive. Thus, 

The protractirc trials of great Jove ; 

Tro. and Cre$$., i, 8. 

mean the protracted trials; but, in 
the very next line, persistive is used 
for that which persists. 
What seems more extraordinary, -ing, 
the termination of the active participle, 
is sometimes so used : 

And ever let his nnrteaUinf crime 

Have time to wail th' abuamg of hit time. 

8k. Raft ^ Imor., SuppL, i, S8S. 

For onrecalled, or unrecallable. 
IVY-BUSH. The bush hong out at 
taverns waa an tvy-^ucA, in which 
there appears a trace of classical allu- 
sion, as the ivy waa always sacred to 
Bacchus; perhaps continued from 
Heathen times. '' Vino vendibili ans- 
pens& heder& non est opus," is the 
Latin form of the proverb* 

Things of greatest profit are set forth with least piios. 
Where the wine ia neat there BMdeth no tvJ«HhuA. 

Wnpkttatf AS* 
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The proTerb is, *' Good wine needs no 
bush;" bait does not express what 
kind of bwh might be wanted. 

Tor the poore fisherroui that wu warned he ihould 
not fish, yet did at his doore make neta, and the olde 
vintener of Venice that waa forbidden to sell vine, 
did notwithstanding hang out an itne-biuh, 

Kupkuei and kis Engl^ A 4. 
1 hang no m« oat to sell my wine. 
The nectar of eood wits wiU sell it eelfe. 

B. Allot, Bmgl. Pam. Sonn. To the Reader. 



This good wine I present needs no ivy'lnuh. 

Notes on Dn Bartas, 1621 . To the Bender 

An owl in an ivy^btish perhaps denoted 
originally the union of wisdom oi 
prudence with conTiviality ; as, "be 
merry and wise." It is, howeverj 
true, that a bush or tod of ivy wai 
usually supposed to be the favoriu 
residence of an owl. See Todd. 
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